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TAKI NG S TOCK. 

It is impossible to measure the influence of a 
great writer upon the generation in which he 
Uves and works. Certain outward signs there 
are, in the form of a traceable moulding of 
public opinion, a^ shown in the way in which 
his idealism becomes the acknowledged motive- 
power of men of action, or in the form of that 
discipleship which makes the individual the 
radiating centre of a school of influence propa- 
gating his idealism by offshoots and obviously 
imitative embodiments. These effects are always 
more or less manifest to the student of literary 
history and of intellectual affairs in the broader 
sense, but they fall far short of giving a full 
account of the matter. They show us the surface- 
flow of the cuirent of tendency, but they leave 
the subtler part of its action unrevealed. For 
it is by its permeation of the sub-soil of human 
consciousness, rather than by its visible erosions, 
that the influence of a great writer does its last- 
ing work, making possible some imexpected and 
rich new product of human sympathy or enHght- 
enment. We recall what Lowell once said of 
Emerson : ^^ To him more than to all other causes 
together did the young martyrs of our Civil War 
owe the sustaining strength of thoughtf id hero- 
ism that is so touching in every record of their 
lives.*' We think also of the example of Cer- 
vantes, who " smiled Spain's chivalry away," 
when he seemed to be doing no more than pro- 
vide entertainment for his r^ulers, and of Milton, 
who steeled the forces of puritanism for their 
warfare of spirit against sense, when he seemed 
to be engaged only in the poetical elaboration 
of an outworn mythology, and of Mazzini, who 
raised Italy from the dead, when he seemed 
merely to be plotting against principalities and 
powers in the ordinary way of revolutionary 
politics. 

Such influences as these are slowly exerted, 
and it is a long while before their results are 
declared. They work, for the most part, upon 
minds without articulate power,* upon the im- 
pressionable minds of the young, quietly but 
potently, until the time ripens for tiieir trans- 
lation into deed. When that times comes, the 
outcome is apt to be surprising, for it is the 
residtant of innumerable spiritual forces, singly 
insignificant perhaps, but collectively irresis- 
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tible, because all are exerted in the same general 
direction and toward the accomplishment of the 
same general purpose. We believe that the 
chief service done by a great writer for his 
fellow-men is that of thus fitting for action the 
generation that is growing up, of quickening the 
sympathies and clarifying ibe thoughts of the 
young, who will later have the shaping of the 
world in their own hands. And this incalcu- 
lable power to stimulate the imagination and 
strengthen the will of adolescent humanity is 
immensely heightened by the fact that it pro- 
ceeds from a living being, from a voice that 
issues, not from the tomb, but from a breathing 
organ of human speech. It is true that the 
voice must make its appeal to nearly all who 
heed it through the medium of the printed page, 
but 9B long as it is known to be the utterance 
of a man among men it has from that very fact 
an added force. The reader who heeds it can- 
not forget that it is within the bounds of possi- 
bility that some favored hour may bring him 
into the presence of its possessor, to be thrilled 
by its actual accents, and warmed by the glow 
of the living personality which is its setting. 
That faculty of hero-worship which is the attri- 
bute of all generous young souls instinctively 
demands the concrete embodiment of its object ; 
it is a tribute that loses much of its natural ardor 
when paid to a phantasm. 

The sum of all these reflections is that the 
world is made rich in a very special sense by 
the great writers who are living in it, and that 
no heritage of past glories can prevent humanity 
from seeming impoverished when its intellectutd 
leaders cease from their labors. The observa^ 
tion is especially pertinent just now, when the 
last leaf has fallen from the tree of genius that 
flourished so luxuriantly a generation ago, and 
when the world must face the fact that the ac- 
counts of a great literary epoch are practically 
closed. For it is the simple truth that there is 
no writer now anywhere alive who is the peer 
of the half-dozen who have adorned the past 
decade, or of the score or more who have made 
splendid the literary annals of the past thirty 
years. Just as in a commercial enterprise, the 
first month or so of the new year is needed to 
settle up the affairs of the old, and prepare its 
balance-sheet, so in the large matters of a cen- 
tury's intellectual business, it takes about a 
decade of the new century to clear up the ac- 
counts of the old, and make it possible to esti- 
mate the achievement of the hundredyear. 

Upon this occasion, then, when the twentieth 
century is just ten years on its way, it may not 


be unprofitable to take stock in the literary 
world, to reckon up our quick assets, and to 
set down what may seem advisable to tlie score 
of profit and loss. Some unsettled accounts 
there must needs be, some overlapping activities, 
for centuries are artificial periods, after all, and 
the Weltgeist recks little of them. Still, the 
line between the nineteenth century, which we 
know in full, and the twentieth, the develop- 
ments of which we may only surmise, is rather 
more definitely drawn than is often the case with 
such arbitrary divisions, and the old stock (to 
recur to oar previous fi^) is pretty weU dis- 
posed of , while we hardly know as yet what are the 
wares that will take its place upon our shelves. 

Among the losses of the recent past we think 
of such great men as Tolstoy, Bjomson, Ibsen, 
Carducci, and Swinburne. Casting our eyes a 
score of years yet farther back, we have the 
vision of such men as Tourguenieff, Auerbach, 
Freytag, Hugo, Benan, Taine, Tennyson, 
Browning, Eossetti, Morris, Arnold, Buskin, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Whitman. This is a 
cursory retrospect only ; a more particular one 
would disclose other losses comparable with 
many of these. But it suffices for our purpose, 
which is merely to show clearly that we now 
live in an age comparatively poverty-stricken 
as to the richer personalities of literature, and 
seemingly incapable of holding aloft the torch 
so long held alight by those giant runners 
in the race. It is a condition too obvious 
to call for demonstration ; the youth who in 
1880 faced the future might count upon the 
living spiritual guidance of such men as the 
youth of 1910 look for in vain along the line 
of the literary horizon. Can it prove possible 
that these latter-day youth, when they in turn 
shall have rounded their half-century, will be 
able to look back during their own lives upon 
anything like our array of great nineteenth- 
century figures? 

Let us make a comparative and somewhat 
more detailed survey of the situation. For 
Russia, we have, in the place of Tourguenieff 
and Tolstoy, only such men as Andr^ieff and 
Gorky. For the Scandinavian countries, we 
have, in place of Bjomson and Ibsen and 
Drachmann and Rydberg, only such men as 
Hamsun and Brandes and Strindberg. The 
case of Germany is better, for the veterans 
Heyse and Spielhagen remain, and with them 
there are the younger figures of Hauptmann 
and Sudermann and Frenssen. But the case 
of France is depressing, since we may hardly 
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find substitutes for Hugo and Benan and Taine 
in such men as Rostand and Anatole France, 
even throwing in Maeterlinck (as a writer in 
French) for good measure. And it would be 
foolish even to hint that any living Italian — 
say d'Annunzio or Fogazzaro — could be held 
a worthy successor of Carducci. Spain, indeed, 
offers us Grald6s and Echegaray, fairly equival- 
ent to the best of their predecessors, and Poland 
makes a finer showing with Sienkiewicz than it 
could boast at an earlier age. The greatest 
figure among English men of letters now living 
is imdoubtedly that of Mr. Thomas Hardy, the 
sole survivor of the company of his peers — and 
more than peers — who stood shoulder to shoulder 
thirty years ago. The case of America is the 
most discouraging of all. We admire such men 
as Mr. Howells and Mr. James, and hold them 
in our deepest affection, but they hardly fill the 
places of the poets we have lately lost — Sted- 
man and Aldrich and Moody — and not at all 
the places of such seers and Igers as Emerson 
and Whittier and LongfeUow and Lowell. 

Now that our hurried stock-taking is over, 
and we are facing the essential facts of world- 
activity in literature at the present day, we 
cannot feel altogether cheerful about the situa^ 
tion. The feeling does not arise merely from 
the fact that the list of the great recently de- 
parted vastly outweighs the list of the best that 
the world of the living has to offer. This fact 
in itself would be sufficient cause for serious 
reflection, and we are made still more serious 
when we compare the two lists more specifically, 
thinking of the contrast between the two sets of 
men in the matter of style and the general power 
of expression, in the matter of intellectual 
authority, and in the matter of moral weight. 
When ^e remforce the comparison by taLg 
into account the lesser writers, past and present 
—the men who, while not individually of the 
first rank, are perhaps collectively more repre- 
sentative of their respective periods than the 
men of towering genius — we have a still more 
depressing sense of the general lowering of 
standards. More often than not, we are offered 
preciosity and strained effort in the place of style, 
fiippant superficiality as a substitute for wisdom, 
andamatei^tic or hedonistic attitude toward 
the great problems of conduct instead of a rev- 
erent recognition of the moral law and glad 
submission to its behests. What poets of our 
day could say with Dante 

*' In la sua yolimtade h nostra pace," 
what opportunist philosophers could be sharers 
of Spinoza's sublime faith in the good, of Kant's 


awe in contemplation of man's imperious inner 
instinct of righteousness ? 

Yet we may, after all, take heart when we 
think of the familiar saying about the' darkest 
hour and the dawn, or when we recall Schopen- 
hauer's confutation of the counsels of despair. 
^^Die Quelle, aus der die Individuen und ihre 
Krafte fliessen, ist unerschopflich und unendlich 
wie Zeit und Rftum . . . Jene unendliche Quelle 
kann kein endliches Maass erschopfen : daher 
steht jeder im Keime erstickten B^;ebenheit, 
oder Werk, zur Wiederkehr noch immer die 
unverminderte Unendlichkeit offen." There 
may be prophets even now growing up among 
us, in the most adverse environment, who are 
destined in days to come to hold the world's 
ear no less compulsively than the greatest of 
those whose recent loss seems to have left us so 
strangely bereft of inspiring guidance. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


The bibliographer's task, like that of the 
lexicographer, the index-maker, the compiler of 
almanacs, and many another fashioner of the tools 
used by other workers in literature or science, is a 
rather cheerless one. A oonscioasness of duty per- 
formed must often be the chief if not the only reward. 
In turning the leaves of the latest issue of ^^The 
Bulletin of the Bibliographical Society of America," 
which contains an appended list of ^< American 
Bibliographical Publications " and one of ** Bibliog- 
raphies of Bibliographies," one cannot but admire 
the zeal and self-devotion displayed in the compila- 
tion of many of the learned but very restrictedly 
useful works there mentioned. For example, what 
return in fame or fortune can be hoped for by the 
author of a bibliography of writings on paraphysis 
and hypophysis in the brain of the alligator, or by 
the enthusiastic aurist who has laboriously compiled 
a '^ partial bibliography of recent papers relating to 
the Eustachian tube " ? A little better chance for 
popular recognition seems probable in the case of 
another bibliographer who has interested himself 
in the literature relating to ^^ meals for school- 
children " and has drawn up a list of references. 
And when we come to the subject of aeronautics 
we find ourselves in a domain comparatively rich in 
appeal to the average reader. A '^ Bibliography of 
Aeronautics," from the pen of Mr. P. Broekett, and 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, is de- 
scribed as reaching to the rather surprising length of 
nine hundred and fifty-four pages. But not one of 
these special bibliographical lists can be compared in 
dryness and technicality with the bibliographies of 
bibliographies, twenty-five of which are named in the 
<< Bulletin." Especially admirable in these respects 
is M. L^n YaU^'s ^' Bibliographie des Bibliog- 
raphies," containing, with its supplement, more than 
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eleven hundred pages. Another moniimeatal work 
in the same department is the great ^'Bihlio- 
graphie pal^ographico-diplomatioo-hihliographiqne 
g^n^rale," in two yolames, hy P. Namnr, pnhlished 
at Li^ge in 1838. In good truth, there seems to 
he no sort of hook, however remote from ordinary 
human interests, that cannot he written if one will 
hut follow Johnson's example in the making of his 
dictionary, and set oneself doggedly to it. Never- 
theless, it is not likely that hihliography will ever 
he one of the crowded professions. 

• • • 

An eccbntbig and ascetic classical scholab, 
of vast learning and striking originality, was re- 
moved from our corporeal vision in the recent death 
of Professor J. £. B. Mayor, of the University of 
Cambridge. Best known to tibe world of letters by 
his ma^wm optiSj his erudite edition of Juvenal, 
he was known to his friends as a vegetarian, a tee- 
totaler, a bachelor recluse, a lover of old authors, 
and the possessor of one of the -finest libraries in 
Cambridge, all bought with the money saved on 
food, as he took pride in declaring. On his semi- 
starvation diet, which he succeeded in bringing down 
as low as twox)ence a day, he reached the ripe age of 
eighty-five and over, having in the strenuous days of 
his editorial labors on Juvenal proved to his own 
satisfaction that the less he ate the better he could 
work. It was only medical intervention that cut 
short a rather prolonged period of no eating at all. 
Omniscience was his foible, and he could quote from 
the classics in a way that might have made old 
Robert Burton turn gpreen with envy. The special- 
ization of modern science he had small regard for, 
holding that the man of science could not see life 
steadily and see it whole. He was fond of lecturing, 
being a frequent speaker at the Victoria Institute, 
in London, and he was a pulpit orator of marked 
originality. His studies in Juvenal of the luxury 
and corruption of Rome had led him, his friends 
averred, to adopt the simple life; but he himself 
denied that even in the worst days of the Empire 
the Romans were any more addicted to luxury than 
some modern nations. Whatever the cause, he 
adopted a mode of life that made him a singularly 
interesting and attractive fig^e in the university 

world in which he lived. 

• • • 

The heroic end of an unsuccessful periodi- 
cal is chronicled in an open letter from Mr. C. D. 
Spivak, 240-242 Metropolitan Building, Denver, 
Colorado, addressed ^ to medical librarians and all 
booklovers." The periodical in question died game, 
as the following extracts from the letter will show. 
^'The year 1898 vrill be known in the annals of 
medicine by an epoch-making event. In that year 
^Medical Libraries,' a bi-monthly publication de- 
voted to the interests of medical libraries, first saw 
the light of day in the city of Denver. For several 
years it made its irregular and spasmodic appear- 
ance, and closed its career in a bliu^ of glory, A.D. 
1902. Its circulation reached the astounding num- 


ber of 120. What it lacked in quantity it made ap 
in quality. Among its admirers, subscribers, and 
contributors it counted the foremost librarians of 
the day — [here a brilliant galaxy of names]. Now 
comes the proud editor and publisher of said defunct 
periodical and offers to send to all medical librarians 
and to all who are interested in freak medical 
journalism, complete sets of vols. 2, 3, and 4, and 
incomplete sets of vols. 1 and 5, for the asking. 
All the said sad editor asks in return is that these, 
his dear departed ones, be reverently laid out, 
decently shrouded, adequately coffined, properly 
epitaphed, securely inhumed, and be unostenta- 
tiously gathered unto their fathers in God's acre. 
He devoutly and prayerfully hopes for their resur- 
rection." Who now will give these '' dear departed 
ones " a reposeful abiding place where the wicked 

cease from troubling and the weary be at rest? 

• • • 

The by-pboduots of Db. Henby van Dyke's 
IKDUBTBY as preacher and teacher, which have 
mostly taken the form of poems, essays, short 
stories, and chapters on religion and ethics, are so 
considerable in volume that all sorts of extravagant 
estimates have been formed concerning the annual 
amount received by him in royalties on his more 
than thirty volumes of prose and verse. Probably 
his revenue from this source has now become suffi- 
ciently large to render his salary as professor of 
English literature at Princeton not exactly indis- 
pensable to him, and to make irresbtibly inviting 
the prospect of a life free from the irksomeness of 
regular lectures, weekly faculty meetings, and stated 
examinations. At any rate the published report of 
his resignation from the chair which he has held 
since 1900 — most of that time in connection with 
the pastorate of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York — need not greatly surprise the world, 
and to his readers the announcement wiU bring 
hope and expectation of an even more rapid suc- 
cession of books from his pen than hitherto. In 
enumerating the activities of this versatile pastor- 
professor, one should not fail to mention his appoint- 
ment as American lecturer at the University of 
Paris in 1908-9, when he chose for his subject 
<« Le g^nie de I'Am^rique " and, incidentally, disap- 
pointed some of his admirers by not, as they thought, 
making the most of hb opportunity. It will be 
interesting to note what effect hb greater lebure 

will have on hb literary productivity. 

• • • 

An AQB of BEASON in LIBBABY MAirAGBMENT 

was entered upon, in thb country at least, as long 
ago as the formation of the American Library 
Association — at the centennial celebration of the 
Declaration of Independence. The medisBval chain- 
ing of books and the much more recently prevalent 
jealous suspicion of library visitors and readers 
have in our own times given way to cordial and 
trustful relations between library administrators and 
library users. In the latest issue of the '^ Brooklyn 
Public Library Handbook" one notes approvingly- 
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the extreme liberality with which that library is 
oondacted. Its privileges are open to '* any resi- 
dent of Greater New York or any non-resident in 
business in the city." Its travelling libraries are 
delivered free of all expense to any society, club, 
charitable institution, or similar organixation, vrithin 
the Borough. The library and all its branches are 
open for the circulation of books every day in the 
year. Works in several volumes are counted as 
single books and are lent as such. Special cards, 
entitling the holder to six books at a time in addition 
to the two books obtainable on the regular card, are 
issued to teachers, students, and others engaged in 
special study. Vacation privileges are liberal. Books 
for the blind are '^delivered through the mail to 
the nearest Branch Post Office free of charge, and 
may be returned in the same way." One remnant of 
bureaucratic unreason, however, still lingers in this 
admirably administered institution : '^ No book will 
be exchanged on the same day on which it is taken 
out, unless a mistake has been made by the Library 
assistant" (But '^ a book may be returned at any 
time," which is well.) The defense of this regula- 
tion is plausible enough, but the fact that some very 
busy libraries, including the Boston Public Library, 
permit as frequent exchanges as the borrower 
wishes, tends greatly to weaken its force. The 
vigorous gprowth of ihe Brooklyn library since its 
small beginnings of thirteen years ago speaks vol- 
umes (some six hundred thousand, we believe) for 

the wisdom and efficiency of its management 

• • • 

The iNGBEAsiNa digkitt of college joxtrnal- 
ISM manifests itself from time to time in noteworthy 
ways, and rejoices those who see in the student 
periodical a most valuable and efficient school of 
authorship as well as an institution for the training 
of administrative and business talent in the publish- 
ing field. Not long ago one of the Harvard under- 
graduate publications (the '^ Lampoon," we believe) 
erected a fine building for its own use and moved 
into it with appropriate ceremonies ; and now word 
comes of the incorporation of the Daily Princetonian 
Publishing (Company, with Mr. Charles Scribner, 
of the cUss of 75, Mr. Bayard Stockton, '72, and 
three members of the senior class, constituting a 
board of directors, and Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 79, 
Mr. Robert Bridges, 79, and Mr. Andrew C. 
Imbrie, '95, as further members of the corporation. 
The purpose of the incorporating act is to establish 
a fixed policy for this student daily and to give it 
the benefit of advisory aid and support from a cer- 
tain number of directors chosen out of the alumni. 

• • • 

Emil Reich, historian, essayist, and optim- 
ist, Hungarian by birth, cosmopolitan in culture 
and tastes, and a most stimulating writer on a great 
variety of subjects, died in London the 11th of 
December. After receiving his academic training 
at Prague, Budapest, and Vienna, he devoted him- 
self to that self-education which is the beginning of 
real wisdom, and which he hoped to acquire for him- 


self in the great libraries of the world. But by the 
time he was thirty years old he decided that for the 
true comprehension of history, his chosen study, 
something besides books was necessary; but he 
started on those travels which brought him to this 
country for a five-years' sojourn, and thence turned 
him toward France for another four years, and to 
England for twelve, in the course of which he lec- 
tured frequently at Oxford, Cambridge, and in 
London, and was employed by the British govern- 
ment in the preparation of the Venezuela boundary 
case. His published writings are many, but we 
shall name here only his " Hungarian Literature," 
"History of Civilization," "General History," 
" Foundations of Modem Europe," " Success among' 
Nations," "Plato as an Introduction to Modern 
Life," and "Success in Life." A breezy, buoyant, 
optimistic tone characterizes his work and has con- 
tributed not a little to hb success in letters and in 
life. • • • 

The Newabk Museum Association, which has 
issued its First Annual Report, was org^anized in 
the spring of 1909 ^'to establish in the City of 
Newark, New Jersey, a Museum for the reception 
and exhibition of articles of art, science, history 
and technology, and for the encouragement of the 
study of the arts and sciences." Incorporated under 
the laws of a State that has sanctioned the incor- 
poration of many less beneficent societies, the 
Newark Museum Association has begun its educar 
tional and uplifting work by opening rooms in the 
city library building, under the active supervision 
of the librarian, Mr. John Cotton Dana, for the 
free exhibition of permanent and loan collections of 
paintings and other art objects, and of such other 
articles as may properly find a place in the cases 
and on the shelves of a museum. Thb movement 
for increasing the usefulness of Newark's fine, large 
library building in every legitimate way calls to 
mind the similar educational activities entered upon 
years ago by the City Library Association of Spring- 
field, Mass., where, as it happens, Mr. Dana was 
librarian immediately before his call to Newark, 
and where a handsome white marble structure has 
just been added to the library-museum group of 
buildings. It seems not unlikely that New Jersey 
may be hero somewhat indebted to Massachusetts 
for a valuable suggestion. Mr. Dana, we note, is 
the secretary of the board of trustees of the new 
association. • • • 

The triumph of the Hellenists at Oxford, 
in the recent vote of the Congregation to retain 
compulsory Greek, after a year of discussion as to 
the advisability of yielding to the "practical" trend 
of education and abolishing the prescribed study of 
the noblest of literatures, will rejoice all true friends 
to the cause of letters. The Oxford action is of 
world-wide interest and will exert world-wide in- 
fluence. Especially will the Ejiglish-speaking world 
take note of this momentous decision of a long-vexed 
question, and will pause in its impetuous eagerness 
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to sabstitate what it imaginee to be pecimiarilj gun- 
fol Btodies in the place of what it is disposed to 
regard as the mere frills and foolish adornments of 
elegant enltore. Professor Gilbert Murray, it is 
interesting to learn, favors a certain degree of re- 
laxation in Greek requirements, and would have the 
schools of science and mathematics relieved from 
the compulsory study of that language. Further, 
in answer to ^e gibe that Greek b a class badge, 
'^ So, a short time ago was French," he says, ^'and, 
a short time before that, the alphabet We want 
Greek to be a class badge no longer." This Oxford 
decision, retaining Greek and thus causing its re- 
tention in the secondary- schools, will tend greatly 
to prevent its soon becoming a mere class badge. 

• • • 

To DiSGOURAGB BOOK-STBALiNa from libraries 
any helpful suggestion cannot fail to be always 
welcome. From Lewiston, Maine, there comes, 
through the columns of "Public Libraries," an 
ingenious and original plan for the diminution of 
unregistered book-borrowing. The librarian at 
Lewiston writes that with a circulation of about 
sixty thousand volumes an annual loss of more than 
one hundred and seventy-five from the open shelves 
had been sadly noted, until the following preventive 
device was adopted : " Into the card-pocket in the 
back of each book is thrust a long card of some 
brilliant-colored stiff cardboard which extends two 
inches or so beyond the cover when the book is 
closed. These cards are stamped conspicuously 
with consecutive numbers, thereby keeping tally 
and suggesting method to the borrowers. They 
also bear the request stamped with rubber type, 
' Please exchange this card at the desk.' . . . The 
long cards effectually prevent anyone from forget- 
ting to regpbter his book, and their vivid color ren- 
ders them so conspicuous that he hesitates to dis- 
pose of them if he is not entirely alone." This 
plan has so far worked admirably at Lewiston. 
For further details see the December number of 
the above-named periodical. 

• • • 

An extraordinary editorial record has 
been made, in his busy life of letters, by Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson Nicoll, better known, before his 
knighthood of this year, as Dr. W. Robertson 
NicoU. From a speech of his published in "The 
British Weekly," of which he has long been editor, 
it appears that in the omniscience and omnipotence 
of his early prime — that is, in the year 1886, when 
he must have been about thirty-six years old — he 
undertook the editorship of some half-dozen periodi- 
cab at the same time. They included '^The Brit- 
ish Weekly," "The Bookman," "The Expositor," 
" Woman at Home," and certain other publications 
issued by the book-publishing house with which he 
is still connected. That he is now content to drive 
a team of fewer horses may indicate that with ad- 
vancing years he has become a wiser even though 
not a sadder man. A continuation and publication 


of these literary reminiscences of a remarkably 
busy and successful literary man would g^ratify his 

wide circle of readers. 

• • • 

Library books by special delivery may now 
be had from the St Louis Public Library, which 
has made arrangements with the Missouri District 
Telegraph Co. to send books by its messenger boys 
to such card-holders as care to avail themselves of 
this service. The charge for delivery or return of 
books within the city limits varies according to dis- 
tance from ten to sixty cents, and covers simply the 
cost of carriage. If the innovation meets with favor, 
the library may institute a messenger service of its 
own and thus considerably reduce the cost to the 
card-holder; but such mode of delivery will prob- 
ably never become inexpensive enough to be other 
tlum an emergency service. Strictly speaking, this 
is really no innovation in the library world. For 
many years the Philadelphia Library, a semi-pablic 
institution, has employed district telegraph messen- 
gers to ddiver and bring back books, at the mem- 
ber's expense and upon his request And many 
other libraries must have had more or less frequent 
recourse to the same convenient service. 


COMM UNICA TION. 

LINC50LN AS A STATESMAN. 
(To the Editor of Thx Diai..) 

In the review of Groldwin Smith's << Reminiscences," 
in your issue of December 16, Mr. Smith is commended 
for his freedom from the << popular rage " with regard 
to Lincoln on the ground that « Lincoln's chief merit 
lay in his unfailing honesty.'' The reviewer maintains 
that Lincoln was not a statesman, and did not even have 
an appreciation of the effect of his own position, in its 
national as well as inter-national bearings. He says: 
<' He [Lincoln] entertained the apologetic and partial 
reasons which occupied public attention and concealed 
in part the true force of events. The working classes 
in England had a more thoroughly correct view of 
the war than most Americans. The question was not 
whether we should allow another nation to spring up on 
the soil of the United States, but whether a slave-holding 
nation should establish itself at our side with exacting 
and hostile claims." 

In 1858, in the well-known debates, Lincoln laid the 
basis of his position in a scriptural principle that de- 
feated him for the United States Senate that year and 
elected him President two years later. That principle 
found its first great impulse, under our government, 
in Webster's and Corwin's opposition to the Mexican 
War's development into a greed for '^more space." 
But neither Webster nor Corwin, appreciating as they 
did the effect of more territory as a menace to fratri- 
cidal strife, dared recognize the real condition of the 
State as Lincoln did. And while Seward announced 
the " irrepressible conJQict," Lincoln saw in the conflict 
a principle beyond: ihx8 nation could not endure, one4ialf 
free and one-half slave. This found utterance in 1858. 
And here we have what our reviewer says Lincoln 
should have appreciated and did not. When the war 
came, his position as President was, to obey the Consti^ 
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tution, suppress the rebellion, defend the union, preserve 
the government. The war developed the opportunity 
to issue the Proclamation of Emancipation without vh- 
kUing the Constitution. Lincoln was not a soldier; he 
was a statesman. 

Lincoln never believed « a slave-holding nation should 
establish itself at our side with exacting and hostile 
claims." He warned us that, if it did, that nation 
would either absorb the nation to the north or be ab- 
sorbed by it. The states would continue to be one 
household, even though a new house must be built and 
new reg^ations adopted. 

Further, Lincoln announced a principle of statesman- 
ship in 1859, applying it to the impassioned conditions 
then existing, which any student of Lincoln, contemplat- 
ing him as detached from the ** indiscriminate lauda- 
tion " that sees little but his honesty or his Republic- 
anism, cannot but appreciate in a Lincoln attitude 
towards the impassioned conditions uppermost in our 
present political agitations. This principle appears in 
a letter of April 6, 1859, declinmg an invitation to 
speak at a Thomas Jefferson Birthday function in 
Boston. The entire letter should be read to appreciate 
the force of the principle. That principle is that man 
must be considered above the dollar. It is truer now 
than it was then: '< It is now no child's play to save the 
principles of Jefferson from total overthrow in this 
nation." 

Litterateurs can profit by a sane study of Lincoln's 
type of mind and style of expression as much as can 
those property-intoxicated Republicans who seek justifi- 
cation for their policies and methods by a use of the 
magic name of Lincoln as a Republican. In the pre- 
face to Emerson's ** Parnassus," the seer says that poetry 
teaches the enormous force of a few words. Poetry 
teaches this as much by its enormous waste of words 
as it does by its occasional use of a unique word or 
phrase or verse that charms the ear or mind forever. 
Lincoln teaches the meaning of a few words as poetry 
cannot. There must always, of necessity, be more 
waste than wisdom in versifying. But Lincoln was 
brief, and his words, " candid as mirrors, gave the per- 
fect image of his thought." Time cannot change their 
fundamental value to any student of organized society. 
His Grettysburg address said what was most needed to 
be said. And it is fortunate that it was said in a ** per- 
fectly simple and straightforward way." And, strange 
as it may seem, the literary quality of pathos is here in 
its sombre beauty as I have not seen it noticed by the 
<< critics," as it is not in much of his more lauded ex- 
pressions. 

One word more. We should cease trying to hammer 
honesty into the exquisite natures of our budding men 
in their childhood by the use of the names of Lincoln 
and Washington. It is as childish for grown-up men 
to do this as it is to do that other childish thing that 
Lincoln ridiculed, — doing things ** under the party lash 
that they would not on any account or for any consider- 
ation do otherwise." Talk to the children about Lincoln's 
shrewdness more and his honesty less and we will appre- 
ciate the force of honesty more, — will realize that he 
who is single-minded can see what humor meant to 
Lincoln, and in the new light will feel a new patience 
and faith, helpful to our children^ helpful to our pens, 
helpful to our citizenship, because we have been bom 
again in new minds as well as hearts. 

Chas. M. Street. 
8t, Joseph, Mo., Dec, 2S, 1910, 


C^£ il^to $ooks. 


1jAPCAI>IO HEABN'S liAST liETTBBS.* 

The profound impression made by the publi- 
cation, four years ago, of '^ The Life and Letters 
of Lafcadio Heam " is deepened and strength- 
ened by the printing of another volume of his 
letters. Those now given to the world were, for 
the most part, written to Professor Basil Hall 
Chamberlain of the Imperial Japanese Univer- 
sity, a friend for whom Heam felt high respect 
and warm affection. They form a connected 
series extending from early in 1890, when Heam 
first arrived in Japan, to the latter part of 1894. 
In them he poured out his inmost thoughts, feel- 
ing sure of intellectual sympathy whatever might 
be the subject that happened to engage his at- 
tention at the moment. 

The charm of these letters is manifold. The 
wide range that they cover is remarkable, and 
especially so considering the isolated life that 
Heam led. A mind so keenly alive as his and 
so extraordinarily sensitive would have found 
food for thought in any environment. That he 
should crave novelty is not strange. Nor is it 
cause for wonder that the shyness that held him 
aloof when in personal contact with his fellows 
should have as its correlative poignant longing 
for companionship with friends whom he could 
recognize as his intellectual equals. Such com- 
panionship Professor Chamberlain gave him. In 
return he let few days pass during the years of 
his residence in Matsue and Kumamoto without 
a chat with him on paper. 

These outpourings are the fruit of a mind 
surcharged with thought and impelled by inner 
necessity to its expression. With delightful 
absence of self-consciousness the writer tells of 
the happenings about him, comments upon the 
curious lore he has picked up, and describes 
lovely scenes he has chanced upon in his wan- 
derings. From these he turns to thoughts sug- 
gested by books he has- read, or evoked by 
memories of past experiences of men and things. 
Now he discourses upon Balzac and Zola, then 
upon gothic architecture, or the utility of super- 
stition, or the impermanence of opinions, and 
anon he recalls a dramatic episode about a 
Polish brigade in the Franco-Prussian war. 
Again he is captivated by some Japanese folk- 
tale, or provoked by the stupidity of the mission- 
aries, or concerned with the rhymes in Provencal 

* Thv Japaksse Lbttbrs of Lafcadio Hsabn. Edited, 
with an introdnetion, by Elizabeth Bisland. lUnstrated. 
Boston : Honghton BfiiBin Co, 
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poetry. But whatever his theme he never fails 
to exemplify his ideas about letter writing. 

** What yoa say about letters that coulerU de source 
I feel strong sympathy with for two reasons. In the 
first place letters not spontaneous give one the notion 
that the writer feels a certain distrust in abandoning 
his thoughts to paper, and oonsequently has not toward 
his friend that perfect feeling whieh casts out fear. The 
second is that the receiver is also forced into a certain 
constraint and artifloialness in his replies; — then the 
matter becomes a mere drudgery. Of course there are 
other cases, — such as the very curious one you suggest, 
which I take to be ruled by a sort of lesthetic formality, 
— the reluctance of the artist to be for a moment in- 
artistic, like Th^phile Gautier answering a reproach 
about not writing by the phrase: < Ask a carpenter to 
phuie a few planks for fun.' " 

It is easy to see how this phrase of Grautier's 
must have amused Heam, for writing was his 
chief recreation as well as his life work. His 
letters to his friends were written with the 
utmost ease and pleasure. His boohs, on the 
contrary, were the product of unremitting effort. 
" I never write," he confessed to F^fessor 
Chamberlain, in a letter describing his method 
of work, ^^ without painfully forcing myself to 
it.'' Every page was rewritten at least four or 
five times, and one much admired paragraph 
was recast no less than seventeen times before 
he could accept it as an adequate vehicle for 
the expression of his thought. ^* Composition 
becomes difficult only when it becomes work, — 
that is literary labour without a strong inspira- 
tional impulse or an emotional feeling behind 
it." Being written without any expectation that 
they would ever be printed, his letters have less 
refined subtlety of phrase than his books, but 
neither this quality nor that of style is wanting, 
and they have also the directness and vivacity 
of the sketches of a master painter. In them 
his delight in the ^' physiognomical beauty " of 
words — to quote his own phrase — finds full 
vent. Professor Chamberlain's condemnation 
of the use of Japanese words in Heam's books 
called forth this outburst: 

<<For me words have colour, form, character; they 
have faces, ports, manners, gesticulations; they have 
moods, humours, eccentricities; — they have tints, tones, 
personalities. That they are unintelligible makes no 
difference at all. "Whether you are Me to speak to a 
stranger or not, you can *t help being impressed by his 
appearance sometimes, — by his dress, — by his air, — 
by his exotic look. He is also unintelligible, but not a 
whit less interesting. Nay ! he is interesting B£C AUS£ 
he is imintelligible. I won't cite other writers who 
have felt this same way about African, Chinese, Arabian, 
Hebrew, Tartar, Indian and Basque words, — I mean 
novelists and sketch writers. 

« To such it has been justly observed : — < The readers 
do not feel as you do about words. They can 't be sup- 
posed to know that you think the letter A is blush- 


crimsoo, and the letter £ pale sky-blue. They can't 
be supposed to know that you think KH wears a beard 
and a turban; that initial X is a mature Greek with 
wrinkles; or that ** — no — " has an innocent, lovable, 
and childlike aspect.' All this is true from the critic's 
standp<Mnt. But from ours, the standpoint of — 

The dreamer of dreams 
To whom what is and what seems 
Is often one and the same, ~ 

To us the idea is thus : — 

•< Because people cannot see the oolonr of words, the 
tints of words, the secret ghostly motions of words : — 

« Because Uiey cannot hear the whispering of v^ords, 
the rustling of the procession of letters, the dream- 
flutes and dream-drums which are thinly and weirdly 
played by words : — 

" Because they cannot perceive the pouting of words, 
the frowning and fuming of words, the weeping, the 
raging and racketing and rioting of words : — 

« Because they are insensible to the phosphorescing 
of words, the fragrance of words, the noisesomeness of 
words, the tenderness or hardness, the dryness or jaiei- 
ness of words; — the interchange of values in the gold, 
the silver, the brass, and the copper of words : — 

" Is that any reason why we should not try to make 
them hear, to make them see, to make them feel? 
Surely one who has never heard Wagner, cannot ap- 
preciate Wagner without study ! Why should the peo- 
ple not be forcibly introduced to foreign words, as they 
were introduced to tea and coffee and tobacco ? 

« Unto which the friendly reply is, — * Because they 
won't buy your book, and you won't make any money.' 

** And I say : — < Surely I have never yet made, and 
never expect to make any money. Neither do I expect 
to write ever for the multitude. I write for beloved 
friends who can see colour in words, can smell the per- 
fume of syllables in blossom, can be shocked with the 
fine elfish electricity of words. And in the eternal 
order of things, words will eventually have their rights 
recognized by the people.' " 

Notwithstanding his love for the mere ab- 
stract sound of words, Heam was too much of 
an artist in their use and too clear a thinker to 
find satisfaction in the sound if there were 
even a suspicion of failure to convey the precise 
shade of meaning intended. The qualities he 
perceived in them existed for him because he 
recognized the possibility of portraying the most 
intangible and evanescent nuances, because he 
felt their power of suggestion, of connotation, 
of poetic imagery more convincing than direct 
statement. Yet he realized also the value of 
simplicity. *^ After attempting my utmost at 
ornamentation," he wrote, '^ I am converted by 
my own mistakes. The ^t point is to touch 
with simple words." 

The letters printed in this volume reflect the 
varying moods of the writer. The pendulum 
swings first this way and then that. As he him- 
self says, ^^ they are certainly a record of illusion 
and disillusion." So many are the themes 
touched upon that a dozen extracts would not 
suffice to give an idea of their variety and inter- 
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est. There is a great deal in them about Japan 
and the Japanese, but much less on the whole 
than one would expect to find. He was, how- 
ever, addressing those who knew Japan better 
than he did, and the thing that most fre- 
quently crops out is his detestation of ^* the frank 
selfishness, the apathetic vanity, the shallow 
vulgar scepticism of the New Japan that prates 
its contempt about Tempo times, and ridicules 
the dear old men of the pre-meiji era." 

Mrs. Wetmore's preface and introduction are 
devoted to a warm appreciation of Heam as a 
man and a writer, and to an impassioned vindi- 
cation of her friend from the aspersions cast 
upon him by the circulation of what she stig- 
matizes as ^'unveracious legends" about his 
early life. *^ Among the legends," she teUs us, 
** is a great deal of fanciful nonsense wrapped 
up in the technical verbiage of the specialist, 
which always daunts and convinces the ignor- 
ant." On the facts as related by her she makes 
out a good prima facie case. But Heam's 
readers will not need this testimony. For them 
the nobility of his character shines forth in his 
writings. Mrs. Wetmore does not overstate 
the truth when she asserts that ^^ his preoccupa- 
tion with all visible fairness is the most salient 
character of his genius, and a careful study of 
his books and of his great mass of letters will 
show that he is singularly free from all gross- 
ness — not once in any word of his, written or 
printed, is found the leer of the ape, the repul- 
sive grin of the satyr." Orapes are not gathered 
from thorns. The significant quality in all of 
Heam's writings is the mental and moral uplift. 
As happily phrased by his biographer : *^ To 
those who can see no purpose in giving one's 
whole life to attain artistic excellence in the 
expression of thought and emotion Lafcadio 
Heam's personality will convey no meaning. 
But those capable of being touched and stirred 
by such a nature will brush away the ' imperti- 
nences ' and find inspiration and stimulus in 
the personality of Lafcadio Heam." 

Frederick W. Gookin. 


Culture and Business.* 


With praiseworthy directness, and on regret- 
table paper, Mr. Crane assembles all his resour- 
ces for an annihilating assault upon all kinds of 
higher schooling for young men who have to 
make their own living and who expect to pursue 

*Thx Utujtt of All Kends of Hiohsb Schoolino. 
An InveBtigation. By R. T. Crane. Chicago : Pnblished by 
the Author. 


a commercial or industrial career. No one can 
read the entire book without getting the im- 
pression of wholesome independence and of a 
blunt and business-like purpose of going straight 
at the facts as the author grasps them. I take 
strong exception to Mr. Crane's statement, ^*I 
shall receive neither the thanks nor the sym- 
pathy of the college clique for this investigation," 
for every friend of culture must welcome all the 
light which can be thrown upon the seamy side 
of our educational system : would to God there 
were less of truth in these indictments ! Here, 
for example, is the charge that our colleges are 
exerting an influence in the direction of '^hedg- 
ing" and away from frankness ; while nothing 
less than fatal, if true, is the accusation that 
** educated people take just as much interest in 
worldly matters as others." Is it worth while 
to pay attention to this sort of challenge ? If I 
read the signs rightly, I think we'd better ! 

Like Lord Byron, whose *^ young mind was 
sacrificed to books," enormous numbers of our 
best youth, in Mr. Crane's opinion, are being 
condemned to miserable failure by our academic 
practices. Not only is the author quite right in 
his opinion that the atmosphere of most Ameri- 
can colleges is charged with little of the serious- 
ness of business, but there are a good many 
other weak points which might equaUy well be 
noticed. Comparing the English universities, 
we must bitterly lament the paralysis of the 
American student's personal interest in govern- 
mental and other high responsibilities; even 
worse is the charge, which might sometimes be 
laid against our universities, of capitulation to 
barbarism and impiety, their ill-bestowed hos- 
pitality toward those who show no allegiance to 
supreme values. Our higher schools often 
harbor a set of students whose doings might 
better be the subject of consideration by that 
publication of the Carnegie Institution which 
presents Contributions to the Study of the 
Behavior of Lower Ori?anisms ; after years of 
toleration, specimens w^ no amount of curry, 
ing can ever groom are turned forth to be-> 
come leaders of Philistinism, High-priests of the 
Unimportant. The acceptance of size as the 
canon of efficiency is nothing short of wicked. 

While we pay full tribute to the author's 
candor, we are not without disturbing suspiciona 
that his dialectic method is not quite impec- 
cable : certain definite statements are deficient 
in complete accuracy, as when he attributes to 
the president of Yale (page 322) a well-known 
remark of the distinguished govemor-elect of 
New Jersey. His way of collecting facts, by 
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a series of peremptory categorical questions, 
would be more convincing were it not for his 
sovereign unconcern in brushing aside the pre- 
ponderance of the direct evidence submitted; 
those who take pains to answer seem too prevail- 
ingly "eyasive," or "prejudiced," or "liars." 
Yielding to none in our welcome of a publica- 
tion which is announced as a "live wire," we 
must still regret to see it spluttering useless 
sparks and at times endangering the connections 
of its trolley. One statement, at least, I be- 
lieve to be cruelly unjust : " College men are 
seldom found to be conspicuous in the great 
moral questions affecting the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind." The author's concession in 
favor of a universal grammar-school course 
would seem arbitrary in logic, — at least to 
some of my best Greek and Italian friends 
residing on Halsted Street, Chicago. I feel 
sure that if letters had been addressed to a 
hundred of the leading business men, they 
would have given strong testimony to their 
conviction that there is " nothing in it " when 
it comes to cutting off the potential wages 
which a normal child could earn at shoe-blacking 
parlors or news-stands. Many of them go back 
to the analphabetic felicities of " a time when 
we had little of it," and have small opinion of 
any betterment of the race by such conventional 
sophistications as reading and writing. A year 
in the business itself, or in some wage-paying 
factory, they pretend, is worth for their purposes 
any three years in a public grammar-school. 
Interpreter Kelly reports that the Alaskan 
Eskimos, who have as yet seen no outsider who 
can equal them in fishing and shore-whaling, 
assert stoutly that the whole tribe of white men 
is " ilucUok " or " unfit for anything." 

The author frankly delimits his cultural con- 
fession by the following definition : " By edu- 
cation I mean knowing important things." Yet 
even when we reduce the whole problem to these 
simple terms, organized scholarship still offers 
the only way by which to discover and hold in 
check the infinitely expanding body of facts. 
Even " the fellow with the flying-machine bug, 
and the person attacked by the archa^logical 
germ" (page 227) have a way of showing 
themselves not in the least contemptible in the 
estimate of our race. Mr. Crane is now and 
then generously inconsistent to the bald and 
utilitarian doctrine which he preaches, as when 
he is lenient enough to imply an approval of 
some "general education," apart from profes- 
sional studies, in the case of physicians. The 
man who covers only his own field never does 


quite cover it, — the web of human relations is 
too intricate for that, — and the educated man 
must be quick to infer the larger whole from a 
concrete symbol. The rise of Germany and the 
rapid progress of Japan are victories for the 
professor ; the significant generals of our Civil 
War were trained at West Point ; our State 
universities are making investigations which 
will result in saving millions of dollars to 
farmers who have been paying from four to ten 
times as much as they ought to do for plant- 
food. The average net earnings of an acre of 
wheat amount to less than eight dollars an acre, 
which the information gained at the University 
of Illinois increases by more than twenty dollars 
an acre. Mr. Crane's nihilistic skepticism 
reaches a point of simplicity which is no less 
than pathetic, and makes one wish to cover, 
rather than indelicately expose, the touching 
and childlike innocence of such statements as 
" A teacher can tell his pupils nothing more 
than they can find for themselves in the books "; 
" every feature of the farming industry was 
thoroughly understood long before agricultural 
colleges were started " ; " as all libraries have 
the various subjects tabulated, I can see no 
reason [this is credible] why persons desiring 
any special knowledge cannot be placed in the 
way of finding it by the librarians." 

But one cannot discuss with heart-felt interest 
a book whose scope ends at a point a long way 
this side of where the handling of so supremely 
vital a matter as education should begin. This 
plausible and crepitant work never comes within 
range of the thing which matters most to a lover 
of his kind. It has frankly to do with financial 
success as a goal. " Start with the boy, and 
make your own help "; " the only thing that 
interests business men is whether a man under- 
stands their business and can promote it"; 
" breadth and theories are just what the young 
man does not need for business success "; " can 
a foreman do his work better if he be on in- 
timate speaking terms with the azimuth ? " It 
is simply impertinent to set up as a final norm 
the standards of the Chicago market-place, a 
centre of hustling and bustling activities, but 
hardly a place which has done much to 

" Give to barrows, trays and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 
On the city's pav^d street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet ** 

However forcible the putting of Mr. Crane's 
contention may be, it is far too individualistic 
and self-centered. Conceding, if need be, all 
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that he would prove, and more, we still enter a 
demurrer against his conclusion. We do not 
admit that *^ the greatest pleasure a man can 
have arises from the feeling that he has been a 
success in a creditable occupation." *^ If money 
is not the whole thing, I think it is safe to say 
that it is probably seventy-five per cent of the 
whole thing " — can this be the ethics of that 
America whose infancy endured so full a bap- 
tism of sacrifice and privation? Let us assert in 
a very clear tone that with the mere accumula- 
tion of money an idealist has simply nothing 
to do. This doesn't imply that money has no 
value : because I insist on a little salt in my 
breakfast-food, it is not to be inferred that a 
five-pound bag of it is to be upset into the 
oatmeal-boiler. If it be true that the law of 
business success in Chicago demands a sur- 
render to worldliness, all the more is it forever 
our plainest duty to challenge, defy, and insult 
that law. The '' hard-fisted battle " which we 
are invited to enter neither satisfies our taste 
nor enjoys our respect. As Romain Holland 
says in his monograph on Beethoven: *'I do 
not call heroes those who have triumphed by 
thought or force ; I call heroes those who were 
great by their heart." Not for all the spoils of 
that clangorous field will we part with the sense 
of finer v^ues, that delicacy, tact, and refine- 
ment which belong to the education of a gentle- 
man: 

Adde qaod ingenaas didiciBse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros. 

There is indeed, thank Heaven, << something 
better than mechanical pursuits and the ordi- 
nary drudgery of life." If these matters be 
lightly esteemed by the Chicago business world, 
so much the worse for the world of business in 
Chicago. 

If a leaf of autobiography be permissible, I 
should like to add that I was fairly started and 
sufficiently successful in a Chicago business from 
which every one of my immediate peers among 
the office-boys of that era (as far as I have kept 
track of them) has since gained a fortune ; no 
one of them any longer can experience my own 
romantic thrill of magic novelty in taking a 
turn in a motor-car, — but I believe that I l^ve 
always been glad that I turned to making my 
own living in a less remunerative career, for 
the simple reason that all other pleasures are 
not worth its pains. I cannot envy even the 
augmented resources of my sometime cronies : 
^* He gave them their request, but sent leanness 
into their soul." If a humanist has no luxuries, 
he has, it is to be hoped, the gift to let them go 


by, and to address himself blithely to rolling 
the Sisyphus-stone of daily tasks. There may 
be, as Mr. Crane's book alleges, some traitors 
to scholarly asceticism ; but every now and then 
emerges ^' as a protest and a sign " some Agassiz 
who has ^^ no time to make money," some Bur- 
bank who refuses to be syndicated. And so 
we have faith that the thirst of the soul for 
^^ useless" truth and beauty will never be 
quenched ; some of those in whom Mr. Crane 
sees only *^ miserable failures" we shall still 
salute as the salt of the earth. Some eternal 
values, higher even than ^'brains and good 
character coupled with fair-play and industry," 
irreproachably excellent as these virtues doubt- 
less are, have been pitifully crowded out in the 
hap-hazard development of standards in our 
turbulent American life. The tragic possibility 
that the heritage of human culture might perish 
from the earth is by no means inconceivable. 
To our institutions of higher learning is com- 
mitted the sacred duty of helping to nourish 
and keep alive this delicate plant of pure 
humanism. As far as the college ministers to 
this, as far as it makes its students free of the 
society of the idealists, poets, and prophets of 
mankind, it is valuable beyond all price to our 
American state ; if it fails here, it may well be 
thrown ruthlessly into humanity's melting-pot. 

James Taft Hatfield. 


BISRAEL.PS SAKLIEB CAREER.* 


With the death of Lord Beaconsfield (April 
19, 1881), there passed from the stage of Eng- 
lish politics one who was not only an eminent 
statesman but a masterful political artist as 
well. Benjamin Disraeli's life, particularly his 
earlier career, was one of singular variety and 
seeming contradictions : a statesman and a lit- 
terateur^ an idealist and a political campaigner, 
a radical and a Tory, a Jew and a Christian, 
to mention only. the more evident antitheses, he 
still achieved the remarkable feat of shaping a 
career, which, when closely studied, seems fairly 
consistent after all. It would seem that such 
a personality would offer unusual attractions 
to a biographer, and that such a career would 
be the object of early and detailed study. Biog- 
raphies have been written, but they are scarcely 
more than sketches, — wholly inadequate when 
we consider the importance of the subject and 

*The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaoona- 
field. By William Flayelle Monypennj. Volnme I. Illiis- 
trated. New York : The Maomillan Co. 
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the wealth of available materials. For thirty 
years the world has waited for a truly exhaustive 
biography of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The materials for the personal side of such 
a study are found in the ^* Disraeli Papers/' a 
large collection of letters and other private 
documents which on the death of Lord Beacons- 
field continued in the care of his private secre- 
tary, Lord Rowton. Seven years ago Lord 
Bowton died, and the papers passed into the 
keeping of the trustees of the Beaconsfield estate. 
According to the publishers' announcement, it 
was ^^then decided to have the long-awaited 
biography done, and Mr. Monypenny of the 
London ^ Times,' a well-known journalist, was 
selected to do the work, and since then he has 
been constantly engaged in the task." The first 
volume has just appeared ; and, according to 
present plans, the work will be completed in 
three or four volumes. 

It is natural to compare this study with the 
biography of Disraeli's great rival, Mr. Glad- 
stone, which was issued some years ago. Glad- 
stone's life was written by a political friend, — 
John Morley's work is instinct with liberalism. 
Similarly, i^e present biography may be re- 
garded as of Tory origin. The author, Mr. 
William Flavelle Monypenny, has long been 
associated with the conservative press; he has 
also seen service, both journalistic and military, 
in South Africa, in the very land of the Boers. 
He may, therefore, be supposed to be in sym- 
pathy with the imperialistic ideas of his subject 
as well as with his conservative attitude toward 
the British constitution. Perhaps it is not 
wholly fortuitous that the volume that traces 
Disraeli's political development toward Toryism 
and outlines his defence of the traditional con- 
stitution, including the House of Lords, should 
appear on the eve of a political campaign in 
which the leading issue is the ^^ ending or mend- 
ing " of that same House of Lords. 

In the volume now published, Mr. Mony- 
penny carries the narrative down to 1887, the 
year that saw Disraeli's first election to Parlia- 
ment. The period covers thirty-three years of 
the future prime minister's life, a period of con- 
siderable interest and of some romance. The 
chapters devoted to ancestry, childhood, and 
youth, early training and influences, and similar 
matters, are written in the conventional way, 
and need not detain us. It may be said in 
passing that the author has found no evidence 
to support Disraeli's belief that his family was 
ancient in Spain at the time of the Inquisition 
and was forced to migrate to Venice, whence it 


found its way to England. ^* What we know 
for certain is that the grandfather, Benjamin 
D'Israeli, who * became an English denizen in 
1748,' had his Italian home not in Venice but 
at Cento in Ferrara." The author concludes 
that the name and the family may be either of 
Spanish or of Levantine origin. 

In addition to the Disraeli papers, Mr. 
Monypenny has used letters in the possession of 
families that were closely associated with the 
Disraelis. Some use has also been made of a 
fragmentary diary which does not seem to have 
been published before. However, as most of 
the materials are already accessible to students, 
the value of the biography (at least so far as 
the first volume is concerned) will lie principally 
in the author's method and interpretation. Mr. 
Monypenny has adopted the plan of citing docu- 
ments very extensively, — so extensively that 
some of the chapters are scarcely more than a 
series of epistolary extracts bound together by 
brief but illuminating comments. Of eighteen 
pages devoted to the ^^ Tour in Italy," less than 
four are of the author's own writing. Disraeli's 
first successful political campaign is described 
in sixteen pages, of which all but about two 
pages is composed of extracts from documents. 
Other chapters are written on the same plan. 

Whether these statements are to b& regarded 
as favorable or unfavorable criticism, will de- 
pend on the purpose of the volume. Students 
of history will welcome a biography of this type, 
one that permits further study of personality, 
motives, and circumstances from the document- 
ary sources included with the narrative. On 
the other hand, the general reader is scarcely 
well served with a biography of this sort. To 
him there wiU always^^ Juch in letters and 
diaries that has little significance. Not knowing 
the circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten or the times that they refiect, he fails to get 
the deeper impressions that such extracts are 
intended to convey, and the reading soon be- 
comes tiresome. It is always desirable that a 
biographical narrative be flavored with bits of 
contemporary writing and generously provided 
with illustrative extracts from the author's 
sources ; but it is a question whether the practice 
has not been overdone in this particular case. 

While the author is sympathetic, he is not 
effusive : all through the narrative he maintains 
a strictly judicial attitude and writes with admir- 
able reserve. No attempt is made to slur over 
such episodes as reflect on Disraeli's good sense 
and judgment or to suppress information as to 
embarrassing situations. In this work for the 
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first time, perhaps, do we get definite impres- 
sions of the financial distress in which the future 
chancellor of the exchequer found himself just 
before his elevation to Parliament. In 1836 
his debts almost prevented his appearance in 
public ; fears of his creditors and the officers 
of the law seem to have haunted him continu- 
ously. Writing to his lawyer concerning his 
appearance at a political dinner, he remarks : 

** I have been requested to move the principal toast, 
* The House of Lords.' I trust there is no danger of 
my being nabbed, as this would be a fatal contretempSf 
inasmuch as, in all probability, I am addressing my 
future constituents.'' 

But the author also bears testimony to Disraeli's 
financial integrity ; though his embarrassments 
were numerous and frequent, '^nothing that 
seriously touches his character is to be deduced 
from the records as they have been preserved.'' 

Travel, literature, and politics were the chief 
matters of interest to Disraeli during these 
years. His journeys in the Mediterranean lands 
and in the Orient are important chiefly as fur- 
nishing experiences that later were worked into 
his novels, though it is likely that the Oriental 
tour did much to develop in the future states- 
man the interest that he always showed in 
Eastern politics. Several of Disraeli's novels 
date from these years ; but the world has long 
ago passed judgment on his literary efforts, a 
judgment that the new court has not reversed. 
Mr. Monypenny finds that so long as the novel- 
ist is able to draw on his own experiences, he 
produces readable, often brilliant, chapters ; but 
when he has to draw on the resources of his 
imagination, the product becomes what Glad- 
stone once called ^^ trash." 

The most satisfactory parts of the work are 
the sections dealing with Disraeli's frantic efforts 
to get into Parliament. The author makes it 
very clear that there was nothing meteoric in 
Disraeli's later appearance as an influential poli- 
tical leader. During the five years between his 
first unsuccessful candidacy at Wycombe and his 
election for Maidstone in 1837, he was regarded 
by his Tory friends (and they formed an im- 
portant group) as a coming leader. Much of 
his time and energy was given to political 
pamphleteering and editorial writing for such 
journals as the London ^^ Morning Post " and 
"The Times." In some of this work he de- 
scended to a low literary plane. 

** The articles, which have been preserved in a book 
of cuttings, are in the strain of reckless vituperation 
which was then the fashion even in responsible journals, 
with only here and there a flash of wit or a happy 
phrase to redeem the personalities." 


But there can be no doubt that they were 
widely read. They were important also in that 
they iave the yo/ng writer'L opportunity to 
review and clarify his own political ideas and to 
build up a theory of practical government that 
later became the conservative creed. 

The most important of these writings is a 
volume of 200 pages entitled *^ A Vindication of 
the English Constitution." In this he develops 
the old theory that representation is, and should 
be, not a matter of numbers or territorial areas, 
but of estates. The Lords represent one estate, 
the Commons another. ^' The House of Com- 
mons is no more the house of the people than is 
the House of Lords." The peerage represents 
the church, the law, the counties and boroughs, 
the land, ^' and as the hereditary leaders of the 
nation, especially of the cultivators of the land, 
the genuine and permanent population of En- 
gland, its peasantry.*' 

Much is made of the ancient character of 
the House of Lords : *' Their names, office, and 
character, and the ennobling achievements of 
their order must be blended with our history 
and bound up with our hereditary sentiment." 
Still, both the peerage and the commonalty must 
be democratic at the roots : it must be possible 
for any subject to gain legal admittance to 
either estate. And the estates themselves he 
conceives as ^^ the trustees of the nation, not its 
masters." 

This defence of the peerage was written in 
1835 by a young man who three years earlier 
had sought admittance to Parliament as a radi- 
cal. There was, however, nothing very startling 
in Disraeli's early radicalism : it consisted chiefly 
in a determination to stand apart from the old 
party organizations. 

** His political stock in trade consisted, in fact, of a 
sincere and ardent patriotism, genuine popular sym- 
pathies, a strong and apparently instinctive antipathy 
to Whiggery, and an hereditary disposition to Torybm 
derived from his father with an imaginative interest in 
its romantic aspect that was native to himself." 

When he was convinced that only within one 
of the historic parties could he hope to achieve 
anything, his choice was quickly made. But he 
carried with him into the Tory camp his ideas 
of democracy and moderate reform. 

Li this apparent passage from one political 
extreme to the other, his biographer sees noth- 
ing strange. He calls attention to the fact 
thAt nearly all the greater English statesmen 
have had ambiguous party records. 

<< If we are to measure consistency by ideas, Disraeli 
is the most consistent of them all, and yet more than 
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any of the others he waa to suffer throughout his career 
from the reputation of political time-server and adven- 
turer acquired in these early and errant years." 

Perhaps we have in these lines a clue to the 
author's treatment of the Beaconsfield policies 
in the volumes to come. Disraeli's political 
career, as Mr. Monypenny seems to view it, is 
an effort to work out and realize in practical 
measures a system of political ideas developed 
in his younger days while he was still suspected 
of radical tendencies. 

Laubence M. Larson. 


Ax English Estimate of Poe.» 


It is related of the Mormon Bible that when 
it was discovered it was in the unintelligible 
letters of an unknown tongue ; but that with 
it was found a pair of iron-bound spectacles, 
seen through which the strange script translated 
itself into plain English. Mr. Arthur Ransome, 
an English critic, is the fortunate possessor of 
such a magic aid for interpreting the hitherto 
misunderstood works of Edgar Allan Poe. So, 
in effect, he tells us in his brief preface, in which 
he calmly brushes aside all that has yet been 
done in England or America to make Poe clear 
to the world. When we consider that among 
those he thus disposes of are Mr. Andrew Lang, 
whose essay in the ^' Letters to Dead Authors " 
is the classic of Poe criticism ; Mr. Gosse, who 
twenty years ago broached the subject of Poe's 
supremacy in American literature; Mr. Sted- 
man, who if not altogether sympathetic was 
always kindly and intelligent in his treatment 
of Poe ; Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Trent, Mr. Peck, 
Mr. Didier, and many others ; it seems a large 
order for a new critic to try to fill. 

As Mr. Ransome is superior to all these 
writers, he is naturally superior to the author 
he is dealing with. Criticism is one thing, con- 
descension another. We are inclined to think 
that Poe woidd have preferred the foulest 
calumnies of his enemies to Mr. Ransome's 
patronizing way of waiving these aside, not 
because they are in the mam untrue, but be- 
cause they really do n't matter, you know. And 
we are certain that Poe would have raged like 
the maddened Ajax at being led forward by 
the hand, so to speak, and presented to the 
world, not as a great poet, not as the supreme 
master of the short story, but as the critic 
whose wavering thought dimly glimpsed the 

♦Edgab Allan Poe. A Critical Study. By Arthur 
Ransome. With portrait. New York : Mitchell Kennerley. 


light which has since shone forth in Walter 
Pater, Ernest Dowson, and Mr. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, whoever the latter may be. 

About a fourth part of Mr. Ransome's book 
is taken up with long extracts from Poe's writ- 
ings. This affords one an agreeable chance to 
refresh one's memory — though, really, Mr. 
Ransome's own prose is so good, that, as far 
as wording goes, it does not need such rein- 
forcement. The meaning of it is another mat- 
ter. We confess that we do not find any such 
revelations as Mr. Ransome seems to promise 
in his preface. Practically all the points he 
touches upon have been brought out by previ- 
ous writers. Poe's loneUness of mind, the an- 
tagonism between him and his countrymen, his 
mathematical and metaphysical bent, his mor- 
tuary turn of mind (as Mr. Lang terms it)^ 
his business ability for others, the comparative 
inferiority of ^' The Raven " to some of the other 
poems, the unique character of four or five of 
the colloquies and philosophical compositions, — 
all this, and much else which Mr. Raiisome men- 
tions, has been already fully treated. 

Mr. Ransome is hardly more than tepid in 
his praise of the Tales. He considers Poe in 
this field inferior to Balzac and an imitator of 
Lytton. To count the noses of an author's 
readers is a poor way to judge his rank, but 
influence on other writers is a pretty sure test. 
Poe has probably had twenty imitators to one 
that either of the above-named men can boast 
of. That Poe is supreme in the short story, 
and that he gained for this kind of art a place 
with the great forms of literature, is the claim 
of the true believers. 

For Poe's poetry, Mr. Ransome has more 
respect, though he thinks that many others 
since have done equally well. The bulk of 
Poe's verse is not great, but there are fifteen 
or sixteen pieces of the first rank. Shelley 
can hardly show more gems of the purest 
water, and Burns certainly not twice as many. 
Yet these two are the greatest English lyric 
poets. 

Mr. Ransome comes, in fact, to about the 
same conclusion that Mr. Brownell reaches. The 
latter began by asking what American litera- 
ture would be without Poe, and ended by declar- 
ing that Poe did not belong to literature at all. 
Mr. Ransome trips his way through Poe's works 
on tiptoe, rather holding his no^ by the way ; 
and as he views piece after piece he dismisses 
it as a failure, a good intention, or a half suc- 
cess. Yet he allows that in Poe there passed 
through the world something wonderful and 
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unique. This is the very folly of criticism. 
A man is not a great writer unless he writes 
something great. The bees know where there 
is honey, and the swarm of Poe's imitators is 
plain proof that his work has the secret of 
immortality. 

In reali^, Mr. Bansome's sole interest in 
Poe is in the criticism. He fastens upon Poe^s 
definition of poetry as the rhythmical creation of 
beauty, and on the many dicta in which Poe 
proclsdms beauty as the end and aim of art. 
Mr. Ransome finds these opinions in consonance 
with his own views, and with those of the new- 
est school of art thought ; and he hails Poe as 
an early prophet. We believe that Poe's 
criticism was false, but that his work trans- 
oended his theory. Mr. Ransome praises him 
for his bad doctrine, and puts aside the saving 
deed. 

It is impossible to give any precise definition 
of beauty. We all know that when we use this 
word in common parlance we do not mean power, 
or grandeur, or sublimity, or awfulness, or 
horror, or ugliness, or the grotesque and comical. 
Yet all these things are sensations of the mind ; 
they all enter into the creations of art. Why 
anyone should want to reduce all these fractions 
of tiioaghtand feeling to a common denominator 
and call that beauty, is a mystery I have never 
been able to fathom. The Greeks in their best 
estate did pretty well in literature, but they 
were guided by no such idea. Aristotle, the 
first and greatest literary critic, knows nothing 
of it. Plato possibly glimpsed such a concep- 
tion as coming, which may in part explain his 
hostility to poetry. Come the conception did, 
but not until Greek life and Greek art lay in 
ruins together. The great German critics, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, accept no such 
narrow limitations of literature. They knew 
the complexity of life, and of art's consequent 
report of it, and they allowed many elements 
and aims to poetry. 

In the house of art there are many mansions. 
That of beauty, however attractive, is not the 
greatest or the most important. Is the Book 
of Job great poetry? What possible beauty is 
there in the spectacle of the patriarch, bowed 
down with misfortunes, covered with sores, sit- 
ting on a dunghiJl exposed to the mosquito-like 
boring of his comforters? What beauty, in any 
sane sense of the word, is there even in the 
tremendous and appalling utterance of the 
Almighty in answer to Job's cries ? Is ^^ King 
Lear" great poetry? There is beauty in the 
apparition of Cordelia, and by stretching the 


meaning of the word we may possibly make it 
cover the devotion of Kent and the fortitude of 
Edgar. But all the rest of the play is a whirl- 
wind of horror and terror aud desolation. 

Surely the critics who preach the doctrine 
that beauty is the sole aim and end of art do 
art and literature the greatest disservice. The 
world regards them as Alceste regarded Oronte, 
or as Hotspur did the perfumed courtier who 
recommended spermaceti for an inward wound. 
No one has fought longer or more fiercely 
against the domination of the didactic in litera- 
ture, the cult of the commonplace, than the 
present writer. But if it is a question between 
the rule of these things and the reign of the 
PrecieuseSj 1 should not hesitate in my choice. 
My attitude of mind would be like that of the 
outspoken lady confronted by the statue in 
the Vatican: ^*So that is the Apollo Belve- 
dere, is it? Well, what I say is, give me 
Buggies !" 

If what our new critics mean by their creed 
of beauty is merely workmanlike, adequate, and 
perfect execution, then there may be something 
said for the doctrine. In ordinary speech we 
use the word ^^ beauty" loosely. We say that a 
street-sweeper cleans a crossing, or a laundress 
does up linen, or a surgeon performs an opera- 
tion, beautifully. What we mean is that they 
do their tasks as well as they can be done ; that 
they do them perfectly. The authors of the 
Book of Job and of '^ King Lear " also did their 
tasks perfectly. They gave the ultimate ex- 
pression to the terrors and profundities with 
which they deal. But if this is the meaning of 
the creed, it is only a truism ; for unless a work 
of art is adequately done it had better not be 
done at all. And there are so many kinds of 
adequacy that the word ^' beauty " is the most 
unfortunate nomenclature that could be applied 
to them. The prose of Swift or Defoe is just 
as adequate for the purposes for which it is 
used as the prose of Shakespeare or Congreve 
or De Quincey or Pater. Pope has in his verse 
as brilliant an instrument for what he wants to 
do as Poe has in his. But Poe certainly would 
not have called Pope's poetry the rhythmical 
creation of beauty. Yet in the mind of Mr. 
Ransome, and critics like him, there hovers an 
idea other than mere adequacy — the idea of 
absolute beauty, the something different from 
power or horror or ugliness, as the aim and 
end of art. 

Mr. Ransome of course approves Poe's di- 
alectic against loug poems. The same examples 
that served me above may answer here. The 
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Book of Job and ^ ^ Kxa g Lear ' ' are works of con- 
siderable dimensions. They are certainly not 
what Poe meant by a short poem. But just as 
certainly they are not collections of distinct and 
separate episodes. Each is unitary. Every 
word in them goes to build up a great effect, 
create one tremendous impression. And this 
impression, whether we read the pieces at a 
single sitting or not, is overwhelming. The 
same is true of still longer works like the Iliad 
or the Divine Comedy. The impression, indeed, 
of such works stamps itself on whole nations 
and ages. The Ramayana is four or five times 
as long as the Iliad, and the Mahabharata three 
times longer still ; yet it may be said of these 
poems, not that India possesses them, but that 
they possess India. That the inequalities in a 
long work are more apparent than those of 
a short poem, is of course to be expected. 
But few indeed ai*e the lyrics of the world 
which are of even and perfect execution 
throughout. Under the microscope the razor's 
edge is a saw. 

Last of all, Mr. Bansome praises Poe's study 
of versification. As this is based on the idea 
of quantity, and as quantity does not exist, or 
exists only in a weak and limited manner, in 
English poetry, it is difficult to accept either 
Poe's text or Mr. Bansome's comment as of 
much value. 

The age of littleness is on us. Among the 
newest critics, of whom I should say Mr. Ban- 
some must be quite a distinguished tolent, there 
is only the worship of exquisite words, charming 
cadences, lovely images. It is the culto eatUo 
of Marini and 06ngora over again. Mr. Ban- 
some re-states what I have seen mentioned in 
print a number of times as if it were a matter of 
some importance — the fact that Ernest Dow- 
son's favorite line of poetry was Poe's 
** The viol, the violet, and the vine." 

It is a pretty line, but that Dowson should 
select it from all the splendors and ineffable 
glories of English verse, speaks volumes for 
the limitations of Dowson's mind. What Poe, 
who, however he may have erred in theory, 
reached out in practice to the boldest and most 
daring designs — to the boundaries of thought 
and conception, whose aim always was to dec- 
orate his construction, not to construct his 
decoration, — would have said of the attempt 
made in this book to father upon him the 
modem school of weakness, can only be con- 
jectured. ^ r- ikr 

^ Charles Leonard Moobe. 


Waste ani> Conservation.* 

Youth thinks all things possible; senility 
finds the light grasshopper a load. Sci^ice 
seeks to be free from illusions and to confront 
reality. Americans have mis-read the meaning 
of nataie,imd have imagined soils to be in^ 
haustible, mines to be deep as China, forests 
to be positive obstacles in the way of civiliza- 
tion. As soon as industry was organized, it 
began to exploit women, girls, and children ; 
to rob the future race for present profit; to 
squeeze the life out of vigorous immigrants in 
a single generation, and to cast degenerates 
and alcoholics into insane asylums or the grave. 
This was the folly of uninstructed youth, heed- 
less of remote consequences, myopic to all but 
immediate profits. The habit of waste runs 
through all conduct ; the reckless abuse of coal 
and timber and soil confuses man's judgment 
about himself; the spendthrift, while he is 
scattering his miserly and unscrupulous father's 
wealth^ squandeLg his oZ nerves and 
blood. 

There are numerous indications of the coming 
of more mature and more scientific and sober 
consideration of natural resources, things, and 
men. Some sources of evidence are suggested 
in the volume entitled *^The Conservation of 
Natural Besources in the United States," by 
the President of Wisconsin University, who is 
a distinguished representative of science, and a 
man of vision and of patriotism. One can fol- 
low such a guide with confidence; Ins warnings 
are clothed in exact statistical form ; his coun- 
sels are all the more likely to be heeded because 
they are deliberate and expert, and point out 
at each step the best known methods of re- 
covering losses and avoiding future waste. He 
does not scold or dechum ; he teaches convinc- 
ingly. 

Thus to conserve our limited supply of coal, 
which, once used, is gone forever, the author 
recommends not only better technical methods 
of mining, but legislation r^^ulating the forms 
of leases and the basis of royalties. If the 
prices are exorbitant, Congress has power 
to regulate them; the people are defenceless 
only while they remain ignorant and supine. 

^HR Conservation of Natural Rbsoubcxs ik thk 
Unitrd Statbb. By Charles Riohard Van Hise. Nefw 
York : The MacmiUan Co. 

Thb Fioht for Conservation. By GKffoid Pinohot. 
New York : Doubleday, Pafire A Co. 

The Conservation of Water. By John L. Mathews. 
Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 
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Monopolies are powerful, but government is 
supreme; a reasonable profit is necessary to 
encourage production, while robbery of the 
people can be prevented. 

When the disastrous consequences of forest 
fires are portrayed, the reader is not left in 
gloom. He is told that under government 
ownership mountain-sides may be made to 
return profits on planted trees : that a forest 
patrol saves vastly more than it costs; that 
waste branches can be utilized for firewood, 
pulp, and chemical products; that a gradual 
clumge in the tax law would remove the motive 
of forest owners to destroy the timber at once 
and leave the permanent property for their own 
families. After demonstrating to the prosper- 
ous farmer that he is robbing his heirs by im- 
poverishing the soil, he is taught how erosion 
may be diminished by a curved furrow ; how 
nitrogen can be extracted from the air and 
transformed into plant-food; how potassium 
may be procured when it is lacking ; and how 
phosphorous is lost and won. Then, when, 
with ample and exact learning, the author has 
pointed out the blunders of waste and the 
methods of wise economy, he passes to the in- 
terpretation of ultimate values. Conservation 
reduces the expenditure of human energy, it- 
self strictly limited in amount, upon mere sub- 
sistence, and thus leaves time and power free 
for intellectual and spiritual activities, satis- 
fections, and development. A true scheme of 
conservation includes the application of sci- 
entific and preventive medicine to the task of 
prolonging human life and raising its quality. 
Narrow and selfish individualism is no longer 
adequate ; egoistic exploitation of many by a 
few is national bankruptcy. Posterity has 
claims upon us. The criterion of right, justice, 
law, is the permanent welfare of the race. A 
new and larger creed is now formulated by the 
conservation conferences. 

The argument of Mr. Pinchot's volume od 
"The Fight for Conservation" is political, 
economical, and patriotic. It asserts that the 
chief danger to our civilization lies in the at- 
tempt of great corporations to monopolize the 
rapidly vanishing forests, mines, pasture lands, 
and especially the water-power. It is certainly 
an earnest and eloquent appeal, and there are 
many facts which give it plausibility. The 
conclusion, however, is reached without any 
elaborate array of facts from the author's own 
special scientific storehouse, and by a method 
of which economists rather than physicists are 
the more competent judges. One would not 


turn to this little volume for information about 
the scientific aspects of conservation of forests 
and mines, startling as are some of its illustra- 
tions of national wastefulness and recklessness. 

A very attractive picture of the theory of 
national and state conservation policies is found 
in " The Conservation of Water," by Mr. John 
L. Mathews ; but more topics are covered 
than the title indicates. Beginning with the 
"water farm," or storage of water near the 
head waters of streams, we travel on through 
the processes of swamp drainage, irrigation, ^e 
devdiopment of power, the revetment of the 
bank, the purification of rivers, the estabHsh- 
ment of navigation, the conservation of the soil. 
The result promised is a splendid Utopia. The 
political philosophy is the same as that of the 
volumes by Dr. Van Hise and Mr. Pinchot, — 
national and state control of the natural sources 
of power and fertility in the interest of the 
nation. 

For many years the scientific men employed 
by the Federal and State governments, by 
universities and by corporations, have been 
exploring and measuring the resources of the 
country — mines, forests, water, soil. For years 
their discoveries were hidden in museums and 
offices ; their words of warning were apparently 
unheeded. But the facts were on record. Men 
of business studied them and turned them to 
private account ; they acquired title and legal 
claim to use the national wealth as they pleased ; 
and the popular ethical creed offered no hin- 
drance to their policy. If it is a race in which 
every man is for himself, then who can blame 
the swiftest and strongest and most cunning if 
he grasps the lion's share ? But science is not 
the tool of a clique ; it belongs to humanity, 
and soon or late ito service will be offered to all. 
Since the politicians have found that the con- 
clusions of science are popular war-cries there 
is danger that the careful students of nature 
who first made this movement possible may 
be ungratefully forgotten and their advice be 
ignored. The books here called to notice will 
help to prevent this danger of f orgetf ulness and 
neglect of competent guides. 

Chables Richmond Henderson. 


The late Arthur J. Batler is responsible for a vol- 
ome now pablished by Mr. Henry Frowde, and entitled 
** The Forerunners of Dante," being a volume of seleo- 
tions from the Italian poetry of the thirteenth century. 
Some thirty poets are represented, and a considerable 
body of notes elucidates the obscurities of the text. 
There is also a preface of much value. 
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Bbibfs on New Books. 

Reflection* ^^^ *»^ ^^"^ perfectly and satis- 

0/ a hermiu f actorily is Mr. Arthur Christopher 
pMiotopher. Benson finding himself in that rural 
solitude which he has chosen for his reflectiye ma^ 
turity after having, as he says '^ lived lahoriously and 
hastily for twenty years" in populous towns and 
among strenuous toilers. << The Silent Isle " (Put- 
nam) contains the latest instalment of those quietly 
delightful meditations and reminiscences and miscel- 
laneous observations with which for nearly a decade 
he has been enriching our literature and winning an 
ever-increasing audience of appreciative listeners. 
His strength lies in the perfect frankness and sim- 
plicity with which he opens his mind and heart to his 
readers. ^'Here I stand, I can do no otherwise/' 
he seems to say to them. Planting himself in- 
domitably on his instincts, and there abiding, he is 
making at least a part of the huge world come 
round to him, as Emerson declares that it always will 
to the man having the courage of his convictions. 
The present volume, Mr. Benson explains in an 
Introduction, ''is an attempt, or rather a hundred 
attempts, to sketch some of the details of life, seen 
from a simple plane enough, and with no desire to 
conform it to a theory, or to find anything very 
definite in it, or to omit anything because it did not 
fit in with prejudices or predilections." The quiet 
mode of life he has chosen for himself in a retired 
spot which he rather fancifully likens to an island, 
was not adopted, he declares, in any attempt to 
shirk his fair share of the natural human burden ; 
but feeling that he had borne an unprofitable load 
long enough, and that it was high time to let down 
the pack and untie it and see what it contained, he 
discovered that its contents were mostly designed, 
like the furniture of the White Knight's horse in 
" Through the Looking-Glass," to provide against 
unlikely contingencies. And so he concluded that 
he might live life, of the brevity and frailty of 
which he had become suddenly aware, on simpler 
and more rational lines. How he has been doing 
this and hopes still to do it, the subsequent pages of 
the book very entertainingly set forth. Apposite 
anecdote and illustration, passing reminiscence and 
pertinent reflection, with here and there a touch of 
quiet humor or gentle sarcasm, enrich and adorn the 
pages and beguile the reader from chapter to chap- 
ter until, all too soon, the end is reached. But it is 
a book that one can turn back and read over again 
with little or no decrease of zest. 


«* ^. V *!. The psychological study of the 
Pwvchoioov expressions of the religious impulse 

of Religion. i)i^ fj^r to become an American 
specialty. The " Varieties of Religious Experience " 
of our master psychologist, James, brought its re- 
cognition to scholarly and popular attention abroad 
and at home. The emphiasis of variety and the 
contrast of experience drew attention from trees to 


forest The vigor, tolerance, independence and 
unconvention of American and Americanized ex- 
pressions of religion furnished the abundant material 
and the panoramic outlook. Starbuck, Coe, Pratt, 
King, and others, have contributed specifically, and 
other psychologists — such as Stanley Hall, Dewey, 
Royce — generically, to the consummation of the 
American position. To these is now added '' The 
Psychology of Religious Experience" (Houghton), 
by Professor £. S. Ames of Chicago. The work 
forms a notable addition to the literature and to the 
statement of the position. It may be recommended 
as an inviting and satisfying approach to the gen- 
eral field. The volume is distinctive in its combin- 
ation of an anthropological survey — the clues 
afforded by custom, magic, spirits, sacrifice, myth — 
with a survey of the developmental sequences in 
the individual, — the religion of childhood, adoles- 
cence, and the normal adult reactions; and an 
analysis of the vicissitudes of religious experiences 
in their social and historical settings. The domi- 
nant conception is that of religion as a sense of 
intimate social obligation, an enlargement of the 
outlook and activities, and an enhancement of life's 
values through sacrifice in favor of non-personal 
though not depersonalized ends. Whether the 
direction of attitude, contemplation, fervor, service, 
restraint, is of one kind or another, — whether 
enforced and directed by one set of conditions or 
another, whether drawn from its orbit by the em- 
phasis of events or distorted by anomaly, fanati- 
cism, or dogma, to unusual contours, — the essential 
conformity of the varied expressions to the satisfac- 
tions of fundamentally analogous needs persists. It 
emerges plainly, in so far as we look away from 
the exaggerations and irrelevancies of sect and 
schism and heresy, or construe their more legitimate 
expression as but differentiations of conventionalized 
social appeal to different classes or temperaments, 
and avoid the confusion of pietistic and unquestion- 
ing conformity to dessicated ritual with significant 
religious impressibility. '< Getting religion " proves 
to be so differently significant from maturing 
religiously. In the end, and conspicuous in the 
immediate horizon, such forces as democracy and 
science, and the illumination of cultural sensibility 
and humane tolerance, determine and measure 
religious attitudes; and the normal exemplar of 
future society wiU be more wholly and consistently 
religious, when the channels of his religious expres- 
sions shall be adjusted more nearly than the present 
traditional stage makes possible, to the consumma- 
tion to be effected by the radical alteration of the 
social and industrial life. The transient inconsist- 
encies of preaching and practice are inevitably 
misleading. The wider and deeper survey of the 
religious life directs the view to essentials, and 
clarifies the perspective of interpretation. Pro- 
fessor Ames's volume is a stimulating and reassur- 
ing aid to the performance of this service for the 
sympathetic and progpressive idealist. 
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The diary of '^^^ romance of adventure, the joy 
a daughter of of young love, the sweetness of friend- 
the Confederacy, gjjjp^ ^^ ^^ horror of war are all 

depicted in the pages of an absorbing little book that 
can be read through^ without haste, in a sitting, — 
" The Diary of a Refugee " (Moffat, Yard & Co.). 
Mrs. Frances Fearn, editor of this vivid chronicle 
of stirring events (which she has also dramatized 
under the title, "Let us Have Peace"), explains. in 
an Introduction that the Diary is of her mother*s 
writing and is only now made public in response to 
an appeal from a historical society for the bringing 
to light of any material bearing on the Civil War. 
The writer was the wife of a Louisiana planter who 
with his family was driven by the advance of the 
Federal forces in 1862 to take refuge first in Texas, 
then in Havana, and soon afterward in Europe. 
The history of hardships endured, and of the loss 
of loved ones in the war, is relieved by incidents of 
a romantic or chivalrous or amorous description, in 
which a beautiful daughter Clarice is the heroine. 
A near view of life in Paris under the Empire \a 
also afforded, and we read how the fair Clarice at- 
tracted such attention from the Emperor that her 
mother felt it necessary to carry her off to London 
until the imperial ardor should cool. General Grant, 
a kinsman of the family, is made to appear in an 
attractive light and to show the family characteristic, 
kindness. Lincoln too \& introduced, on the occasion 
of his assassination, and that tragedy is frankly ad- 
mitted to be " the greatest misfortune " and " more 
disastrous in its effects upon the South than any- 
thing that could have happened." Mrs. Fearn has 
well performed her editorial duties (even though at 
the outset she makes " data " a singular noun), fiU- 
ing in sundry gaps in this old journal and making 
it into a book well worth reading and of real his- 
toric value. A few family and other portraits are 
given, as also several drawings by Miss BosaHe 
Urquhart Admiral Dewey, in a commendatory 
letter printed in the Introduction, acts as sponsor 
to the book. 

A journaiutic ^^' lEdwm E. Slosson's book on 
treatment of "Great American Universities" 
Univertuiet. (MacmiUan) must not be taken too 
seriously. When the several articles appeared in 
"The Independent," they attracted local and general 
interest, of the kind that makes for publicity. In 
a book of 500 pages, with appropriate introduction 
and conclusion, the result invites other and more 
critical standards than attend its reception by casual 
readers. Doubtless universities must be content to 
be subjects for (or invite) journalistic treatment; 
and Mr. Slosson's review of fourteen of the large 
universities embodies considerable information in 
regard to them, statistical, critical, biographical, 
administrative, and miscellaneous. Nor can it be 
urged that the space is devoted to externals only ; 
they figure unduly but naturally. Yet an earnest 
attempt is made to set forth inner tendencies, and 
reflect local color and college spirit. The articles 


made good journalism, — and, indeed, a high order 
of journalism, as such things go. As educational 
criticism, to which the volume pretends, it will per- 
form some service and perhaps as much disservice. It 
will help many to get a far better idea of the univer- 
sities described than they could or would otherwise 
secure ; and it wiU prevent some from getting a true 
conception of the real American university, and de- 
bar them hopelessly from a like understanding of the 
ideal one. A university is a complicated machine ; 
but when you describe it as such, particularly to the 
non-mechanical, you create an illusive impression that 
they understand it ; and you have distracted atten- 
tion from the far more important fact that auniversity 
is something other than a complicated machine. To 
this distorted perspective, Mr. Slosson's straining 
for journalistic effect adds a needless touch of bur- 
lesque. It varies from good*humored banter to very 
bad taste. It affords illumination ; but it suggests 
the glare of the footlights, not of the lamp of learn- 
ing. It is hoped that the public seriously interested 
in universities will not take the volume for more than 
a sheaf of impressions. This should be done in fair- 
ness to Mr. Slosson and to the universities. One 
may have misgivings concerning the discernment of 
the general reader. If so, one may find consolation 
in the reflection that it shows well for American 
universities, that even the skilful photographer does 
not find on his films the features worthy of record. 
These are reserved for the artist-painter. 

An AmeHean*i "^^^ minister of the American Church 
impreetioTiM in Berlin has many unusual oppor- 
of Berlin, tunities to see both the public and 

the private life of the Kaiser's Capital at first 
hand, and could hardly fail to make an interesting 
book of his record of a twelve years' residence. Dr. 
Dickie is almost as inveterate a story-teller as Dr. 
Depew ; and by dint of telling not only his own 
experiences but the stories that have been told to 
him, and stories that he has elsewhere heard of 
those whom he has casually met, he has brought 
together an interesting collection. Add to these some 
really first-hand observations regarding the condi- 
tions of living abroad — as, for instance, the oppor- 
tunities and Uie dangers of unattended girls — and 
we have the best features of the book. The chapters 
on Stoecker, Harnack, Pfleiderer, Curtius, Hermann 
Grimm, Rahel and Henriette Herz, are of very un- 
equal value, on the whole promising more than they 
yield, and sometimes strangely empty or wandering. 
The last two, of course, can be little else than trans- 
lation, and the translation is sometimes lame. The 
good clergyman's breathless reverence for royalties, 
who are never introduced without two or more cap- 
itals, is almost unpleasant when in the presence of the 
imperial family. The Emperor's eye " beams and 
glows and glistens as no other eye can into which 
I have been permitted to look." The Empress is 
" that noblest of all women." And neither of them 
appears but Dr. Dickie comes to " attention " with 
his hat off. But one can forgive this when he knows 
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that the Emperor has been very nice to Dr. Dickie, 
even permitting him to copy into the book one of 
his own sermons, and, still more gracious, one of his 
prayers. And with all his projecting personality, 
one cannot deny geniality and some charm to the 
author. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The life of ^^^ small fisherman of the English 

the 'UmgtJMre coast (the South Devon coast, ap- 
fuiierman. parently) is painted to the life in 

Mr. Stephen Reynolds's ^< Alongshore : Where Man 
and the Sea Face One Another^ (Macmillan). It is 
a book to be read and pondered by those of whom 
the Deyonshire fishermen scornfully say, with not a 
little truth, '< The likes o' they can't tell what the 
likes o' us got to contend wi,' nor never won't." 
Mr. Reynolds, by taking a hand in the work of these 
toilers of the sea and by sharing their hardships, 
has fitted himself to write understandingly of them, 
and he has the artistic temperament necessary to 
impart something of ideal beauty to the hard real- 
ities of 'longshore fishing, where a shifting beach, 
scanty resources and other adverse conditions com- 
bine to make life a very serious matter to the dimin- 
ishing lemnant of a hardy and once numerous 
class. The organization of industry and the spread 
of modern commercial methods have dealt unkindly 
with the small fisherman, whose total extinction is 
feared and deprecated by Mr. Reynolds. Valuable 
suggestions for the improvement of his lot are made 
by the author, especially in an appended article 
reprinted from the London " Daily News " and en- 
titled ^^ Small Holdings on the Sea." A small and 
inexpensive motor boat, of ingenious construction 
and of tested serviceability in 'longhore fishing, 
where all boats have to be beached every night, is 
described as offering <' some chance, at all events, of 
arresting the otherwise almost hopeless and wholly 
deplorable decline in small fishing." Character 
sketches, amusing or otherwise interesting incidents, 
fishermen's yarns, abundance of snappy dialogue 
in quaint but easily intelligible dialect, with other 
pleasing features, including half-tone reproductions 
of photographs (rather misleadingly described on the 
title-page as '^ Ulustrations by Melville Mackay"), 
contribute to the attractiveness of the book. 


Sketchei of men f «^ Northerners, and probably also 
andmannertin few Southerners, are now familiar 
old Virginia, ^^jj ^jj^ humorous writings of Dr. 

George W. Bagby, a Virgrinia phyRician who early 
adopted the profession of letters, and, as journalist 
and lecturer, never tired of voicing the praises of 
the Old Dominion, chiefly in the form of realistic 
sketches of characters and scenes dear to his heart. 
Some of the best of these abundant and swiftly- 
written pieces have been collected and provided with 
an introduction by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, and 
appear in a volume entitled ''The Old Virginia 
Gentleman, and Other Sketches " (Scribner). A 
portrait of Dr. Bagby, with a sketch of his life by Mr. 
Edward S. Gregory, is fittingly provided. Both Mr. 


Page and Mr. Gregory are enthusiastic in their 
praise of Dr. Bagbjr's genius. "Next to Poe," de^ 
dares the former, " the most original of all Virginia 
writers was he whose reputation in his lifetime 
rested mainly on humorous sketches of a mildly 
satirical and exceedingly original type, but who was 
master of a pathos raiely excelled by any author 
and rarely equalled by any American author. Like 
Poe, his work was known among his contemporaries 
merely by a small coterie of friends. But these 
adored him." ** The very Dickens and Shakespeare 
of the Virginia negro " he is further styled by his 
biog^pher. He is certainly possessed of humor and 
pathos, of an admirable facility in the use of epithet 
and a rich fancy in dressing out the reproduced 
characters of his well-stored memory ; while his easy 
colloquialism of style is suited to the tastes of the 
great mass of readers. Those who never tire of 
recalling the greatness and the glory of old-time Vir- 
ginia will not soon tire of Dr. Bagby 's graphic pages. 

Olimp,e»of.ix ^^^ f^«7 "g^t-nj^ded person 
Preeidenuand feels only disg^st at the impertinent 
their famiiiei, curiosity reg^surding persons that is 
fed by the current newspapers, we are all curious 
as to the personal character and home life of our 
presidents. This proper curiosity or interest is min- 
istered to by the reminiscences of Colonel William 
H. Crook, who has for forty years served in the exec- 
utive department of the White House. '^ Through 
Five Administrations " (Harper) shows the personal 
side of Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
and Arthur, with glimpses into their family life 
and the personality of their wives. Mr. Crook was 
made body-g^uard of President Lincoln three months 
before his assassination, and attended him every- 
where. The account of this association is interest- 
ing, but no new traits or characteristics are pre- 
sented. Mrs. Lincoln, however, is set before us in 
a much more favorable light than by many writers 
of her time. President Johnson won the respect 
and affection of his office force; Mr. Crook's ac- 
count tallies with that of Secretary Welles in that 
respect, and the two stories of the struggle with the 
radicals and of the impeachment proceedingrs are 
much the same in tone. The author loved General 
Grant, and labors hard to free him from every 
suspicion of unworthy favoritism; but he is less 
convincing here than in any other part of the book. 
The reminiscences are exceedingly interesting, and 
are valuable as side-lights on the history of the time. 

A «^«^-....,. Mr. Walter G. Shotwell's new life 

A ponaerout • ^^« i n ,r* ii\ i 

biography of a of Charles Sumner (Crowell) has 
great pertonaiitv.^]^^ merit of being a serious attempt 

to retell the story of the quarter-century that saw 
the Civil War come on and the tremendously im- 
portant events that followed that war, all gathered 
about Sumner as the central figure. In those years 
of excitement and passion, Sumner was one of the 
greatest figures ; and it is important that he should 
be more than a name to us of these later times and 
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quieter days. The work ehows an earnest purpose, 
and contains muoh that is valuable ; yet its defects 
are obvious. It contains more than seven hundred 
large and closely printed pages that are trying to 
the eyes of the retfuler ; and it is overloaded with 
detail, making the reading a matter of time and 
effort. The author's style is not attractive, and he 
has introduced moralizings and many matters but 
loosely connected with Sumner's life and work. 
The treatment is from what may be called the 
traditional New England point of view; no trace 
appears of the new light shed on the characters 
and events by recent material. For example, it is 
the old Stanton and the old Andrew Johnson that 
we see in these pages, as well as the old motives 
and the old judgments with which contemporary 
writings were filled. The Sumner here portrayed 
is a demigod; the author sees no failings in him. 
In spite of these drawbacks, the book is interesting, 
for no careful narrative of these years of storm and 
stress can lack interest, and the great personality 
of Charles Sumner will always command attention. 

For the student who is not especially 
orsfl^tC^e. concerned with the di»»»8ion as to 

the meaning of Shakespeare's words, 
but wishes to know the meaning in as direct and 
simple a manner as possible, Mr. R. J. Gunliffe's 
''New Shakespearean Dictionary" (Scribner) will 
be a very useful handbook. It is much less bulky 
than Schmidt, even less so than Littleton's Dyce ; 
and yet it gives all that the student needs to 
know about the words whose meanings fire un- 
familiar to him. Thus, to take an illustrative ex- 
ample, ''Lebanon" is disposed of thus: "Identified 
variously, and quite uncertainly, with ebony (which 
does not appear to be poisonous), henbane, and yew." 
Then follows the quotation from " Hamlet." Little- 
ton discusses the various interpretations to the extent 
of half a page, and does not enlighten the general 
reader to any greater extent The work aims to treat 
all words which are not part of the modem lan- 
guage ; this is done by means of succinct definitions 
and Ulustrative quotations, limited in the case of 
frequent occurrence to three or four. The author 
has been able to make use of the splendid work of 
the New English Dictionary, and thus to put within 
easy reach the results of its exact scholarship. 


BiRIEFER MENTION, 


A « Historical French Reader," by M. Fdliz Weill, 
is pn blished by the American Book Ca, who also send 
U8 « Easy Standard French," edited by Dr. Victor £. 
Francis, and a volume of tales by modem German 
writers, «£mstes und Heiteres," edited by Fraulein 
Josepha Schrakamp. These three little books all have 
notes and vocabularies. 

"A Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied 
Subjects" is a bibliography published by Harvard 
University, and compiled by a group of twenty-three 


instructors in that institution. It is a work of the 
highest authority, and its contents are so classified as 
to make it a reference work of great value. There are 
upwards of fifty special topics, each of which has been 
undertaken by a specialist in the field of its own pecu- 
liar literature. 

A group of recent <' Oxford " reprints, published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde, includes the following: << Traheme's 
Poems of Felicity," edited by Mr. H. I. Bell; « Shelley's 
Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts," edited by Mr. A 
H. Koszal; Tennyson's <<The Pnncess," edited by Mr. 
Heniy AUsopp; and ''Tennyson: Fifty Poems, 1830- 
1864," edited by Mr. J. H. Lobban. 

In «The Poems of Fugene Field" (Scribner) the 
publishers have for the first time brought together in a 
single volume the entire verse output of that prolific 
and popular writer. No less than thirteen scattered 
and previously copyrighted volumes have been drawn 
upon for the purpose of bringing all these pieces within 
a single pair of covers. There are over five hundred 
pages of text. 

Students of Dryden have now their choice between 
two carefuUy-edited and scholarly editions of his poems. 
Of the << Cambridge " text, edited by Dr. Greorge Noyes, 
we spoke some weeks ago, and we now mention the 
appearance of an '< Oxford " text, edited by Mr. John 
Saigeaunt, and published by Mr. Heniy Frowde. It 
is a volume of six hundred two-columned pages, with a 
brief introduction, and only a few notes. 

Professor Greorge R Noyes has edited, and Messrs. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. have published, a volume of 
the ** Selected Dramas of John Dryden," to which is 
added Buckingham's «The Rehearsal." The Dryden 
plays included are <* The Conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards," "Marriage A la Mode," «A11 for Love," 
and <<The Spanish Friar." An extensive critical ap- 
paratus is provided, including voluminous notes. 

Mr. Henry S. Paneoast's *< Introduction to English 
Literature " has long been esteemed as one of the best 
of our elementary text-books. It is now followed by a 
somewhat simple manual, designed for younger stu- 
dents, and entitled << A First Book in English Litera- 
ture." In the preparation of this work, which is 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., the author has 
had the assistance of Mr. Percy Van Dyke Shelly. 

<< Plutarch's Cimon and Pericles," newly translated 
by Professor Bemadotte Perrin, and supplied with an 
extensive critical apparatus, is published by Messrs. 
Scribner's Sons, llie volume is a successor to the 
similarly-planned << Themistocles and Aristides" of 
nine years ago, and is to be followed by a << Nicias and 
Alcibiades," thus presenting the Greek history of the 
fifth century B. c. as illustrated by six of its foremost 
personalities. 

Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe, — they make a tempt- 
ing trio to read about, especially when we are permitted 
to view them under the philosophical guidance of Pro- 
fessor George Santayana. ** Three Philosophical Poets " 
is the title of the volume, which is published by Har- 
vard University, and is the initial volume of a series of 
« Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature." We 
shall look forward with interest to the further volumes 
of a series so happily begun. 

Professor R. D. Salisbury's *< Elementary Physiog- 
raphy " (Holt) has been prepared by the method which 
Freeman used in writing his smallest history of the 
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Norman Conquest. That is, a very big book was first 
written (the ** Physiography " in the ** American Science 
Series"), then a smaller « Physiography for High 
Schools," and last of all, the present work, designed to 
giye a student about half as much to do as its immediate 
predecessor. Such a method is pretty sure to produce 
a good text-book, and there is no better of its scope, 
and for its purpose, than the one now briefly described. 

The American Unitarian Association has undertaken 
the publication, in a uniform series, of the popular 
writings of President Darid Starr Jordan upon social 
and ethical themes. There are now eleven small 
Tolumes in the series, the latest issues being *' Ulrich 
yon Hutten " and « The Call of the Nation." Dr. 
Jordan is a virile and impressive writer, and what he 
has to say, either on the lecture platform or in the 
present printed form, makes strongly for righteousness. 

"A Dictionary of the Characters in the Waverley 
Novels of Sir Walter Scott" (Dutton), by Mr. M. F. A. 
Husband, is a work of reference prepared ^for the 
humanist who sees in Scott a noble nature worthy of 
closer acquaintance." The world of Scott's creation (in 
the novels alone) includes no less than 2836 characters 
(seventy of them being horses and dogs), and all of 
these are here indexed and briefly described. A com- 
panion volume is << A Thackeray Dictionary," compiled 
by Messrs. Isadore Gilbert Mudge and M. Earl Sears. 
The number of entries is not specified, but it seems to 
be about equal to the number in the Scott volume. 

A German text of unusual interest and importance 
is provided by Professor William Guild Howard in a 
volume of selections entitled *< Laokoon " (Holt). The 
text includes the ** Laokoon " itself, of course, together 
with Lessing's << Entwiirfe zum Laokoon," and besides 
these Goethe's essay on the subject and Herder's 
<<Erstes Kritisches W&ldchen." The editorial matter 
is very extensive, including ten essays upon special 
themes, and an elaborate commentary and bibliography. 
From the same publishers we have other German texts 
as follows: Lud wig's <<Der Erbfdrster," edited by D. 
Morton C. Stewart; Gutzkow's « Uriel Acosta," edited 
by Professors S. W. Cutting and A. C. von No^; Storm's 
« Auf der Universit&t," edited by Mr. Robert N. Cor win ; 
and Herr Lud wig Fulda's " Der Dummkopf ," edited by 
Professor William Kilbome Stewart. 

Part v., Section 3, of Mr. Dana's << Modem American 
Library Economy as Ulustrated by the Newark, N. J., 
Free Public Library" (Elm Tree Press, Newark) is 
devoted to << The Picture Collection " and is from Mr. 
Dana's own pen. As usual, there are diagrams and 
half-tone illustrations to make the text as clear as pos- 
sible. The selection, mounting, filing, exhibiting, and 
lending of the Newark collection of pictures, numbering 
now about one hundred thousand, are lucidly described. 
A subsequent Part (XI.) of the work will take up the 
art department proper, with its thousand or more bound 
volumes and its large collection of engravings, litho- 
graphs, and other prints. One concluding remark: 
Noticeable in our library literature is the increasing 
use of "she" and "her" as the pronoun of common 
gender. For instance, Mr. Dana writes: "The person 
in charge is always ready to give assistance to any one 
who seems to have dififtculty in locating the material 
she wants." Why not "the desired material"? or 
even " the material he wants "? Are library-users, like 
church-goers, becoming confined to the weaker sex ? 


Notes. 


A new Supplement to the " Dictionary of National 
Biography" is now in preparation. It will deal ex- 
clusively with persons who have died since the death 
of Queen Victoria on January 22, 1901, up to the end 
of 1910, and will be prepared under the editorship of 
Mr. Sidney Lee. 

With the appearance of the "Political Science 
Quarterly" for December, 1910, this scholarly and 
authoritative review completes its twenty-fifth year of 
existence. The one hundredth number, like the first, 
appears under the managing editorship of Professor 
Munroe Smith, of Columbia University. 

"What Diantha Did," a novel by Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Oilman, will be issued immediately by the 
Charlton Co., of New York. This is Mrs. Oilman's first 
novel, and in it she will show the practical working-- 
out of the theories regarding the solution of the house- 
keeping problem which she has already made familiar 
to the public through her previous books, "Women 
and Economics " and " The Home." 

Mr. Burton £. Stevenson is arranging for Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. a collection of English and Ameri- 
can verse, in which, while standard poems will be 
prominent^ unusual emphasis will be laid upon the work 
of contemporary American writers and upon the lighter 
forms of verse. Mr. Stevenson is especially desirous 
of preserving in authentic form the many fugitive 
poems which everyone admires, but no one can find 
when he wants them, and will welcome any suggestions 
as to possible inclusions. 

The Summer School of Harvard University announces 
an interesting innovation in the teaching of Fine Arts, — 
namely, a course on Turner and the landscape painting 
of his time to be given in London next summer by 
Professor Pope. The course will begin on July 5, and 
end on August 16, and will be open to women as well as 
men. It will be conducted by means of lectures, con- 
ferences, visits to galleries, and reports. The chief aim 
will be a study of the works of Turner in the galleries 
in and near London, together with a study of his en- 
vironment and development, in order to learn as much 
as possible of the mental processes involved in the pro- 
duction of great imaginative works of art. Persons 
intending to take this course must enroll before June 1, 
1911. Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the instructor. Professor Arthur Pope, 6 Buck- 
ingham Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have 
undertaken, on the completion of the "Cambridge 
Modern History," to publish a comprehensive history 
of medieval times, drawn up on similar lines. The work 
will appear in eight volumes, and will cover the period 
froni Constantine to the close of the Middle Ages. 
The principles which have g^ded the conception of 
this work are those laid down by the late Lord Acton 
for the " Cambridge Modem History," though experi- 
ence has suggested some improvements of detail in the 
mode of carrying these principles out. The scheme for 
the work was laid down by Mr. J. B. Bury, Lord 
Acton's successor as Regius Professor of Modem His- 
tory. The editorship has been entrusted to the Rev. 
H. M. Owatkin, Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 
P. Whitney, of King's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in King's College, London. The 
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work is intended to cover the entire field of Eniopean 
medieval history and in every chapter to sum np recent 
research upon tiie subject. Foreign specialists as well 
as English have given their assistance; America, 
France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Russia, and Hungary 
are represented in the list of contributors. The first 
volume, which deals with the period of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West, will be ready about Easter 
1911, and will be followed, it is hoped, by two volumes 
in each year. The volumes will be published in chron- 
ological order. A full bibliography is added to every 
chapter, and, where necessary, footnotes to the text are 
admitted. A portfolio of illustrative maps, specially 
prepared for the present work, will be published with 
each volume. 


Topics in liEADixG Psriodicai^s. 

January, 1911, 


AcricoltaralSduoation in France. A J*. Sanborn. World To^ay. 
America. Industrial. Ten Yearn of. G. M. Keys. World*i Work, 
American Naval Expenditure. A. G. MoGlellan. Atlantic. 
American Poets. Three. Richard Le Gallienne. Forum, 
American. The First. Beverley Buchanan. World To-day. 
American Trees. Forelsn-Bom. Mabel Smith. J2ev. of Rev 
Arctic Prairies. The— in. Ernest Thompson Seton. Seribner' 
Automobile. The, in Fire Service. H. T. Wade. Hev, of Rev$', 
Balloon " America n.," Plight of. Aumistus Post. Century. 
BatUeship. The New. Alfred T. Mahan. WorUPi Wwk, 
Brown. John, after Fifty Tears. W. D. Howells. No, American, 
Ohild. A Orusade for the. Olivia H. Dunbar. No. American, 
China, American Trade with. Frederick McOormick. Century. 
Goncressman. Troubles of the. W. D. Eakin. lAppineoU. 
CorporaUons. The Tribute of the. A. J. Nook. American, 
Oountiy Youth, The. in the City. E. A. Halsey. World To-day, 
Disease. Conquest of. Woods Hutchinson. WorUPi Work. 
Divorce. The Problem of. Bheta Childe Dorr. Forum, 
Drama. The. and the Play. Arthur Colton. North American, 
Dunce. The Passing of the. E. J. Swift. Harper. 
Efficiency and Tariff Revision. B.Baker. Review of Review; 
EnffUsh Bible. Tercentenary of. J.Somemdike, World To-day, 
Experiences. My— IV. Booker T. TTashlnffton. World** Work. 
Farming with Automobiles. G. E. Walsh. Review of Review. 
Felony. Facts of. Benjamin Coombe. World To-day. 
Fruit Industry of Northwest. 8. C. Miller. World To-day. 
Furs from Far Places. E. Alexander Powell. Everybody*: 
Gas-Bncine. Children of the. Robert Sloss. World** Work. 
Goodness. The Umominy of . Max Eastman. Atlantic. 
Government of Law or of Men ? H. H. Lurton. No. American. 
Grand Canyon. The. John Burronchs. Century. 
History. A Dramatic Decade of. W. B. Hale. World? t Work. 
Homer. Winslow. Christian Brinton. ScrUmer. 
Hotel. The Land of the. Mary Heaton Vorse. Harper, 
Human Drift, The. Jack London. Forum. 
India. On the Way to. Price Collier. Seribner. 
Ionic Greek before Homer. GeorceHempl. Harper. 
Iowa Plant- Breeder. An. L. H. Bailey. Century. 
Italians in the United States. Alberto Peoorini. Forum. 
Journalist. Training of the. H. W.Horwill. Atlantic. 
Lee and Davis. Gamaliel Bradford. Jr. AUantic. 
Loefller, The Music of. Lawrence Oilman. North American. 
London Town Planning Conference. A. J. Ihlder. Rev. of Revt. 
Luther. Martin, and his Work. A. C. MoGilfert. Century. 
Methodist Church in Italy. Archbishop Ireland. No. Amer. 
Mines. Tragedies of the. Joseph Husband. Atlantic. 
Mirades, The Subject of. W. H. Thomson. Everybody**. 
Moli^'s Birthday. Edwina S. Baboock. Atlantic. 
Mormons. The — n. Frank J. Cannon. Everybody**. 
Napoleon. An Unpublished Talk with. T. B. Richards. Harper. 
Norway. Progress in. Daniel L. Hanson. World To-day. 
Oklahoma. TCn Years of. B. F. Yoakum. World** Work. 
Panama Canal. The. A. G. McLellan. North American. 
" Pell6a8 and M6lisande." Our. Georgette Maeterlinck. Century. 
Panama, Realizing the Dream of. Q. F. Authier. Rev. of Rev*. 
Pension Carnival— IV. William B. Hale. WorUP* Work. 
Personalities and Political Forces. A. B. Hart. No. American 
Platinum and Nickel Industries. D. T. Day. Rev. of Rev*. 
Political Corruption. Cause of. Henry Jones Ford. Seribner, 
PoUtios in 1911. William Allen White. American. 
Polygamy. Mormon Revival of. Burton J. Hendrick. McClure, 
Population. Ten Years' Growth in. E. Dnrand. WorUT* Work. 


PostOfflce, Stories of the. Catherine Cavanagh. Bookmtm. 
Prison Reform in America. Charles Ware. World To-day. 
Railroad Monopoly. J. Moody and G. K. Turner. McClure. 
Railroads and the People. B. P. Ripley. AOantie. 
Reconstruction Period, Diary of— XII. Gideon Welles. Atlantic. 
Russian Bookseller. Experiences of. Ivan Narodny. Bookman. 
Schoolhouse, The Social. Anne Forsythe. World To-day. 
Shoguns. Last of the. Frederick Starr. World To-day. 
Short Story Famine, The. George J. Nathan. Bookman. 
Sierra, My First Summer in the. John Mnlr. Atlantic. 
Socialism and Human Achievement. J. O. Fsgan. AtlanUe. 
Socialistic Tendencies in England. George Bourne. Forum. 
Stage Decoration. Some Ideas on. BDen Terry. AfcClure. 
Stage Management, Neglect of. W. P. Eaton. American. 
Style. The Question of. Frederic Taber Cooper. Bookman. 
Sweden. The Book Arts of. William Allen. Bookman. 
TarUr-MadeState. A. Ida M. Tarbell. American. 
Tariff. The Lemon in. Samuel Hopkins Adams. AfcClure. 
Tax Reform in California. CarlC.Plehn. Rev. of Rev*. 
Telegraph and Telephone Men. Allen T. True. Seribner. 
Tete Jaune Country. The. Cy Warman. World To-day. 
Tolstoy at Sixty. Nadine HdUg. Bookman. 
Tolstoy. A Visit to. JaneAddams. McClure. 
Unemployment Insurance in Germany. E.Roberts. Seribner. 
United States. The. and Canada. P. T. McGrath. Rev. of Rev*. 
University, The. and American Humour. B. Hooker. Bookman. 
Western Art Exhibition. A. J. 8. Dickerson. World To-day. 
Whistler and Verity. Haldane Macfall. Fbrum, 
Woman Suffrage, Importance of. Max Eastman. No. Amer. 
Womanhood. The Purpose of. C. W. Saleeby. Forum. 
Women, A Platform for. Rebecca Lose. Forum. 
Women of To-morrow— V. William Hard. Everybody**. 


liisT OF Nbw Books. 


[The following littf canteUmng 1S7 titles^ inelwU$ hooks 
received by The Dial since its last tsnw.] 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 

The Romance of a Medici Warrior: The True Story of 
Giovanni Delle Bande Nere. By Christopher Hare. 
Illustrated In photogravure, etc., large 8vo, 848 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. |2.60 net. 

The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland. 
Edited by the Earl of Hchester. Volunae IIL, with 
photogravure portrait, large 8vo, 487 pa^ea. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 14.20 net. 

Morris Ketchum Jesup: A Character Sketch. By Will- 
iam Adams Brown. With photogravure portrait, 
large 8vo, 246 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Famous Impostors. By Bram Stoker. Dlustrated, 8vo, 
349 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. |2. net. 

A Texas Pioneer: E^arly Staging and Overland Freight- 
ing Days on the Frontier of Texas and Mexico. By 
August Santleben; edited by L D. Affleck. 8vo, 821 
pages. Neale Publishing Co. %Z. net. 

Secret Memoirs of the Regency: The Minority of Louis 
XV. By Charles Pinot Durlos; translated by B. 
Jules Meras. Illustrated, 12mo, 343 pages. "Court 
Series of French Memoirs." Sturgis & Walton Co. 
11.60 net. 

Joseph Hay den: The Story of his Life. By Franz von 
Seeburg; translated by Rev. J. M. Toohey. 18mo, 
302 pages. Notre Dame, Ind. : Ave Marie Press. |1.86. 

Leon Gordon : An Appreciation. By Abraham Benedict 
Rhine. With portrait, 12mo, 181 pages. Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America. 

HISTORY 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by Lord 
Acton; edited by A. W. Ward, O. W. Prothero, and 
Stanley Leathes. Volume xn.: The Latest Age. 
Large 8vo, 1083 pages. Macmillan Co. |4 net. 

The Japanese Empire and Elconomic Conditions. By 
Joseph D'Autremer. Illustrated, large 8vo, 819 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. %Z. net. 

The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment. By 
Maurice Flshberg. 12mo, 678 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 11.60. 

Hood's Texas Brigade: Its Marches, its Battles, its 
Achievements. By J. B. Polley. Illustrated, 8vo, 
347 pages. Neale Publishing Co. 
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BOOKS ^^ OUT- OP- PRINT BOOKS 8UPPUBD. 

foa M7 book ovtr pnblUMd. FImmb aliito wnli 
BAKKB'S OBBAT BOOK BHOP. 14-16 Bii^ St., 


New and Second-hand Books 


ON: 


Comparative Religion and Mysticism 

CaUlofves free oo application. 

JOHN M. WATKINS 

SI CmO CmM Oatac Om« iU. LONDON. W. C 


LUZAC & CO. 

46 GREAT RUSSELL STREET : s LONDON. W.C 

MAKB A SPBOIALTT OF 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. RELIGION. ETC. 

p»rio<Hrallr of —w —d 


wUck 


I 


Are Yofl htererted in Books? 

If to. Mad at a card ttatiag what tabject yon are inter- 
etted in and we will forward catalMraet of both new and 
second-hand bookt on thote lines. Our ttock ii enormont 
and onr prioet will pleate yon. 

W. HEFFER SONS. Ui. BookmUmrm Cadhridgo. Elf. 

JuMp mWi kt d MMofm»N9. 67. BnglUh lUeratmn from Chau- 
cer t» the pmmi Mma. 112 page: New Book* tU BorgaiM Price*. 


Cataloffue of Americana 



Sent Fr^ on A/^tlicatum 

Lexington Book Shop Ne^^c? 


Our Bargain Catalogs 

ARE WORTH YOUR ATTENTION 


ji emsfmer sprite* : " Flflnae quote me prices ; I find it 
oostlr not to hnTO eommnnioated with yon before 
pwrrnairing/" 


ti 


«« 


^ Caittno^ of 


Bookm offmrmd from 25 (o BO 


A Cmtaiom of Bookm Rmimtimm to Amtoricau Hiatory, 

A Cmtoiom •f Art Book: 

A Cmtohm •f Stmmdord Sotm. 

OKB OB AI«L MAlTiKD OK BSQUBST 

Qwtotiou*' MmJe em SpetimI Itewu em Rtfmest 

The H. R. Huntting Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS— Cantinu^a 
GENERAL LITERATURE 

Constrained Attitudes. By Frank Moore Colby. 12mo. 

249 padres. Dodd, Mead A Co. 11.20 net. 
South African Folk-Tales. By James A. Honey. 12mo. 

151 pages. Baker A Taylor Co. |1. net. 
The Collected Works of Ambrose Blerce. Volumes 

IL and m. Each 8yo. Neale Publlshlnff Co. In I« 

volumes, |26. net. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE 

The Works of George Meredith. Memorial Eklltion. 
New volumes: Farina, General Opie, ajid TaJe a! 
Chloe; The House on the Beach, The Gentlemsua of 
Fifty, and The Sentimentalists. Bach illustrated 
in photogravure, etc., 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Sold only in sets by subscription.) 

Centenary Edition of the Works of Charles Dickena. 
New volumes: A Child's History of Bnsland; Nich- 
olas Nickleby, in 2 volumes. With the orlslnal illus- 
trations, 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons. Per volume. 
11. net. 

Oxford Editions of Standard Authors. New volumes: 
The Poems of John Dryden, edited by John Sar- 
geaunt; The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, ed- 
ited by A. D. Oodley. Bach 12mo. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

Red -Letter Days of Samuel Pepys. Ejdited by Sdward 
Frank Allen; with introduction by Henry B. "Wlieai- 
ley. Illustrated, 12mo. 298 pages. Sturgis & ^Valton 
Co. 11.25 net. 

VERSE AND DRAMA 

The Poems of Sophie Jewett. Memorial edition. With 
photogravure portrait, 12mo, 274 pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 11.26 net. 
The Creditor: A Tragic Comedy. By August Strind- 
berg; translated by Francis J. Ziegler. 8vo. 118 pages^. 
Brown Brothers. |1. net. 
Anti- Matrimony: A Satirical Comedy. By Percy 
Mackaye. With frontispiece in color, 12nio. ISO 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 11.25 net. 
A Midsummer Memory: An EHegy on the Death of 
Arthur Upson. By Richard Burton. 12m o» 41 
pages. Minneapolis: Edmund D. Brooks. 
Provenca: Poems Selected from Personae. Exulta- 
tions, and Canxoniere of Exra Pound. l€mo, S4 
pages. Small, Biaynard A Co. |1. net. 
Traheme's Poems of Felicity. Edited from the MS. 
by H. I. BelL 12mo, 160 pages. Oxford Universitr 
Press. 
The Pioneers: A Poetic Drama in Two Scenes. By- 
James Oppenheim. 16mo, 61 pages. B. W. Btuebsch. 
50 cts net. 
Theft: A Play in Four Acts. By Jack London. 12mo. 

272 pages. MacmiUan Co. 11.25 net 
Rose of the Wind, and Other Poems. By Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch. 12mo, 229 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 11.25 net. 
Cowboy Songs, and Other Frontier Ballads. Edited by 
John A. Lomax; with introduction by Barrett Wen- 
dell. 325 pages. Sturgis A Walton Co. $1.50 net. 
Motherlove: An Act By August Strindberg; trans- 
lated by Francis J. Ziegler. 16mo, 41 pages. **Mod- 
em Authors' Series." Brown Brothers. 
"There is Nothing New": Poems. By Victoria F. C. 
Percy. 18mo, 78 pages. London: EHkin Mathews. 
Paper. 
Cactus and Pine: Songs of the Southwest By Sharlot 
M. Hall. 12mo, 204 pages. Sherman. French & Co. 
11.50 net 
Forest and Town: Poems. By Alexander Nicolas De 

Menil. 16mo, 137 pages. Torch Press. $1.25 net 
The Lure of Life: Lyrics of the "Zeitgeist.*' By Oliver 
Opp-Dyke. 12mo, 128 pages. Sherman, French & 
Co. |1. net 
The Garden of Gray Ledge, and Other Poems. By 
Charlotte W^llliams Haslewood. 12mo, 100 pages. 
Sherman, French A Co. |L26 net. 
Love and the Year, and Other Poems. By Grace Gris- 
wold. 12mo, 97 pages. Dnffleld A Co. 60 cts. net 
As the Gods Decree: A Novel of the Time of Augus- 
tus. By Daniel Henry Morris. 12mo, S€2 pages. 
Broadway Publishing Co. 
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The Voice of the Ancient. By Cyril Scott. 8vo, 63 
pages. London: J. M. Watkins. Paper. 

Mother's Love Songs. By Enixabeth Toldridge. 16mo, 
52 pages. Richard Q. Badger. 

FICTION 

The Qolden Web. By Anthony Partridge. Illustrated, 
12mo, 339 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 11.60. 

The Capture of Paul Beck. By McDonnell Bodkin. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 311 pages. Little, Brown, 
& Co. 11.50. 

The Story of Qosta Berllng. Translated from the 
Swedish of Selma Lagerlof by Pauline Bancroft 
Flach. New Illustrated edition; 8yo, 472 pages. Lit- 
tle, Brown, A Co. |2. net 

The Sowing of Swords; or, The Soul of the 'Sixties. 
By Hannah Parting; edited by Elizabeth A. Meri- 
wether. 12mo, 382 pages. Neale Publishing Co. |1.60. 

Crow -Step. By Georgia Fraser. With frontispiece, 
12mo, 395 pages. Witter A Klntner. |1.60. 

The Glided Way. By Victor Mapes. 12mo, 326 pages. 
Neale Publishing Co. |1.60. 

Step by Step: A Story of the Early Days of Moses 
Mendelssohn. By Abram S. Isaacs.' With portrait, 
12mo. 160 pages. Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Japan and the Japanese. By Walter Tyndale. Illus- 
trated in color, large Svo, 317 pages. Macmillan 

Co. $5. net. 
Farthest West: Life and Travel in the United States. 

By C. Reginald Enock. Illustrated, Svo, 324 pages. 

D. Apple ton & Co. 
In Africa: Hunting Adventures in the Big Game 

Country. By John T. McCutcheon. Illustrated, 

large Svo, 402 pages. Bobbs-Merrlll Co. |3. net. 
Uganda for a Holiday. By Sir Frederick Treves. 

Illustrated, large Svo, 233 pages. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. 12.60 net. 
An Englishman In Ireland: Impressions of a Journey 

in a Canoe by River, Lough, and Canal. By R. A. 

Scott-James. Illustrated, 12mo, 264 pages. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 12. net. 
Highways and Byways In Cambridge and Ely. By 

Rev. Edward Conybeare. Illustrated, 12mo, 431 

pages. Macmillan Co. |2. net. 
Home Life In Spain. By S. L. Bensusan. Illustrated, 

12mo, 317 pages. Macmillan Co. 11.75 net. 
The Real France. By Laurence Jerrold. 12mo, 2S8 

pages. John Lane Co. |1.50 net. 
The Land of the White Helmet: Lights and Shadows 

across Africa. By Edgar Allen Forbes. Illustrated, 

Svo, 356 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. |1.50 net. 
Lights and Shadows of Life on the Pacific Coast. By 
S. D. Woods. With portrait, 12mo, 474 pages. Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1.20 net. 
Around the Emerald Isle: A Record of Impressions. 

By William Charles O'Donnell, Jr. 12mo, 171 pages. 

Boston: Roxburgh Publishing Co. 

The Log of Three across the Sea. By Helen M. 
Smeeth. 16mo, 212 pages. Chicago: Henneberry Co. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. New, 
and revised edition: in 2 volumes, large Svo. Mac- 
millan Co. $4. net. 

The Conflict of Color: The Threatened Upheaval 
throughout the World. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
Large Svo, 341 pages. Macmillan Co. |2. net. 

An Olive Branch In Ireland and Its History. By 
William O'Brien. With portrait, large Svo, 473 
pages. Macmillan Co. $3.25 net. 

The Conservation of Water. By John L. Mathews. 
Illustrated, Svo, 289 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 
$2. net. 

The Conflict between Individualism and Collectivism 
in a Democracy: Three Lectures. By Charles W. 
Eliot. 16mo, 134 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
90 cts. net. 

American Playgrounds: Their Construction, Equip- 
ment, Maintenance, and Utility. Edited by Everett 
B. Mero. Illustrated, Svo, 291 pages. Baker ft 
Taylor Co. 

{Continued on next page) 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 

WholaMla Daalere In tha Book* of all PuUlafcara 
33-37 E. 17th StrMt, NEW YORK CITY 


LIBRARY ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY 


We have hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts of 
the United States. In addition to our large stock of 
the books of all publishers, we have mMocoelled fadl- 
ities for seoorlnf promptly books not in stock and 
making shipments complete. Our import department 
is thoroughly equipped. Save delay by ordering from 
New York Citj— the publishing center of the country. 


SPECIALIST IN 

Railroad, Canaly and Financial literature 

Lazige stock of books and pampUets on these suhjeots. 

DIXIE BOOK SHOP, 41 Uberty St, New York 


SBND TOUB "wants" 


TO 


William R. Jenkins Company 

PubUshirSf Bookullfrs, SiaiioHsrs, Printers 
861-863 SIXTH AVE. (Cer. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBUSHERS 


Including 

FRENCH 

SPANISH. ITALIAN. 

OBBMAN AND OTHBR 

FOREIGN 

BOOKS 


Including 

MEDICAL 

books and works oonoeming 
HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS 

and other Domestic 


Spedal facilities for sappljing Schools. Coll 
Libraries. Ostalognes on Application. 


and 


A Porhrait Catalogue SfSSfe^b^^l 

========= FREE ON REQUEST 

This CATAiiOOUB contains a full list of titles to date. 

THE BAKER k TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., NEW TORE 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 

The Stady tf Wanhee 
The SCadr ^ IV^ ef the Ktaf The SMf ef RsmIs 

Single copies. 60 cents 

Send for foil list and price for schools, classes and dnbs to 

H. A. Davidson. Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE 

THE DIAL, VOLUMES L to XXV.— 
1880-1898, bound in dark brown cloth. In 
perfect condition. These volumes include 
all early numbers, many of which are now 
out-of-print and not obtainable elsewhere. 

PRICE ON APPLICATION 
THE DIAL COMPANT, 203 MicUfo At«m, CHICAGO 
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THE NEW LAOKOON 

Ar Essay or tho CoRfusioR of tho Arts 

By IRVING BABBITT 

Crown 800, $1,26 nmt. Pottagm, 10 cmnim 

*' In abnndant learning, lightly carried ; in the nnm- 
ber and importance of the diatinctioni it establishes ; 
in a certain passion of the intellect and mascnline 
eloquence, ' 'th» New Laokoon ' seems to me no whit 
inferior to the old." — F, J, Mather^ Jr., in The Nation, 

** The most important publication of the year in the 
field of amtheticB.^^ — Literarisckes Echo (Berlin). 

**The most stimulating contribution to sasthetios 
that has appeared in Kngland for twenty years." 

— Wegtmingler Beview. 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY new york 


Ths only Hograpkff of the founder qf modem Soeialiem 

KARL MARX : His Life and Work 

Bt x>hn spargo 

$8.60 nat ; $8.70 oanlaga paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth aTenue, New York City 


In studying circulation remomber f|uality 
is oqually important with quantity. Ten 
thousand readers, and erery one a tenta- 
tiTo buyer of your books, is better than 
100,000 scattered circulation where you 
''may hit somebody." Publishers can't 
afford "general publicity." 

-^PMiMhrnrU WnmUy. 


Etched Portraits 

By J ACQUES R EICH 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 


WASHINGTON MADISON 


JEFFERSON 

HAMILTON 

FRANKLIN 

WEBSTER 

JACKSON 


PAUL JONES 
JOHN MARSHALL 
LINCOLN 

GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS 
Plates 14 X 18 inches. 


GRANT 

CLEVELAND 

McKINLEY 

ROOSEVELT 

TAFT 

CARNEGIE 


SERIES OF AUTHORS 

TENNYSON HOLMES THACKERAY 

BRYANT WHTTTIER « MEREDITH 

LOWELL MRS. STOWE DICKENS 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

Plate 13X X !%)(. 

ArriQgementt for privite plitet miy be mide by maiL 
Send for descriptive Price Litt. 

JACQUES REICH new york oty 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS— eonHnued 

Corruption In American Politics and Life. By Itot>erL 
C. Brooks. 9vo, S04 pages. Dodd, Mead Sc Co. 
11.25 net. 
Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820. 
By William Smart. Large 8to, 776 pages. Mac- 
mlUan Co. $6.60 net. 
What Eight Million Women Want. By Rheta Cliilde 
Dorr, niustrated, 8to, 838 pages. Small, ICay- 
nard A Co. |2. net. 
Democracy and the Overman. By Charles Zuebllzt. 

12mo, 218 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 
Economic Prejudices. By Yves Ouyot; translated by 
Fred RothwelL 12mo, 166 pages. Charles Scrlbner's 
Sons. |1. 
Sociology and Modern Social Problems. By Chsirles 
A. Ellwood. 12mOt 881 pages. American Book Co. 
81. net. 
Import and Outlook of Socialism. By Newton Mann. 

12mo, 336 pages. Boston: James H. Weat Co. 
On the Firing Line in the Battle for Sobriety. By 
Jenkin Uoyd Jones. 16mo, 184 pages. Cliicago: 
Unity Publishing Co. 60 cts. 

RELIGION 

Reason and Belief. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 12mo. 166 

pages. Moffat, Yard A Co. $1.26 net. 
The Old Testament Narrative. Edited by Alfred 
Dwight ShefDeld. Illustrated, 12mo, 610 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 81.60 net. 
The New Testament of Higher Buddhism. By Timothy 
Richard. 8vo, 276 pages. Charles Scrlbner's Sons. 
$2. net. 
The Trinity. By Rev. Francis J. HalL 12mo, 316 

pages. Longmans, Qreen, & Co. |1.60 net. 

The Revelation of Present Experience. By Edmund 

Montgomery. 12mo, 92 pages. Sherman, French ft 

Co. 80 cts. net. 

The Book of the Prophecies of Isaiah. By John Eldgar 

McFadyen. With map, 16mo, 421 pages. "The Bible 

for Home and School." MacmiUan Co. 90 cts. net 

The Evolution of Religion. By William A. Hlnckle. 

12mo, 161 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 80 cts. net. 

MUSIC 

Massenet and his Operas. By Henry T. Finck. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 246 pages. John Lane Co. 11.60 net. 
Forty Songs by Richard Strauss. Edited by James 
Huneker. Large 8yo, 62 pages. "The Miisicians' 
Library." Oliver Ditson Co. Paper, |1.60; cloth, 82.50. 
Piano Teaching: Its Principles and Problems. By 
Clarence O. Hamilton. 12mo, 169 pages. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 
Octave Studies after J. S. Bach. By Isidor Phillpp. 

8vo, 34 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 81-60. 
Classics for Violin with Piano Accompaniment. Vol- 
ume n. 8vo, 80 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 81, 
Three Idyls from Arcady. By Thomas S. Jones, Jr.. 
and H. Alexander Matthews. 8vo, 12 pages. Oliver 
Ditson Co. 76 cts. 
The Cocoa Palm, and Other Songs for Children. By 
Mary Dillingham Frear. Revised edition; large 8vo. 
89 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 
The Half Dollar Music Series. New volumes: Sncore 
Songs; Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano; E^asy Opera 
Melodies for the Piano; Opera Transcriptions for the 
Piano; Little Becreations for the Piano; Modem Pisno 
Compositions; Twenty-Fivs Easy Piano Pieces, Grade II. 
Each 8to. Oliver Ditson Go. Paper, per volmne, 60 cts. 

EDUCATION 

A Text- Book In the Principles of Education. By 
Ernest Norton Henderson. 12mo, 693 pages. Mac- 
miUan Co. 81.75 net 

A History of Education In the United States since the 
Civil War. By Charles Franklin Thwing. 12mo, 
348 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 81.26 net. 

The Essentials of Education: A Practical Study of 
the Aim of Moral Education. By Edward O. Slsson. 
12mo, 214 pages. MacmiUan Co. 81. net. 

Idealism In Education; or. First Principles in the Mak- 
ing of Men and Women. By Herman Harrell Home. 
12mo, 183 pages. MacmiUan Co. 81.26 net. 
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American Writers of To-day. By {{enry C. Vedder. 
New edition; 12ino, 826 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
n.60. 
The Place of History In Education. By J. W. Allen. 

12mo, 268 pages. D. Appleton A Co. 
Literature In the School: Aims, Methods, and Inter- 
pretations. By John S. Welch. 12mo, 282 pages. 
Silver, Burdett A Co. 11.26. 
The Dynamic School of To-morrow: Realism In Teach- 
ing the Aesthetic Element in Education. By Franz 
Alonxo Hilderbrand. Illustrated, 8vo, 896 i>ages. 
New York: Aberdeen Publishing Co. 

A First Book In English Literature. By Henry S. 

Pancoast and Percy Van Dyke Shelly. Blustrated, 

12mo, 497 pages. Henry Holt A Co. 
Introduction to Political Science. By Raymond Qar- 

fleld Oettell. 8vo, 421 pages. Qinn & Co. |2. 

P. TerentI Afrl Havton Timorvmenos. Edited by 
F. Q. Ballentine. 16mo, 29 pages. BenJ. H. San- 
bom Co. 

Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream. With in- 
troduction and notes by Henry Norman Hudson; 
edited and revised by E«benezer Charlton and Moses 
Grant DanieL 16mo, 114 pages. Qinn A Co. 60 cts. 

Art Songs for Schools. By Will Earhart Large 8vo, 
288 pages. American Book Co. 80 cts. net. 

The Mastersinger. By Frank R. Rix. Large 8vo, 191 

pages. American Book Co. 66 cts. net. 
The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. Edited by 
Clarence Walton Vail. With portrait, 16mo, 663 
pages. Charles E. Merrill Co. 60 cts. net. 
Selections from the Laokoon of Leasing, Herder, and 
Qoethe. Edited, with introduction, by William Guild 
Howard. With photogravure frontispiece, 12mo, 470 
pages. Henry Holt A Co. 

Stories of the King. By Jamee Baldwin. Illustrated, 
12mo, 336 pages. American Book Co. 60 cts. net. 

A Language Series: Book One. By Robert C. Metcalf 
and Augustine L. Rafter, A.M. Illustrated, 12mo, 266 
pages. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 

Calvert of Maryland: A Story of Lord Baltimore's 
Colony. By James Otis, 12mo, 166 pages. American 
Book Co. 86 cts. net. 

Historical French Reader. Edited by Ffflix Weill. 

16mo, 163 pages. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 
Easy Standard French. Edited by Victor E. Francois. 

16mo, 171 pages. American Book Co. 40 cts. net. 
Ernstes und Helteres: Tales by Modem German 

Writers. Edited by Joseph Schrakamp. 16mo, 202 

pages. American Book Co. 86 cts. net. 
Joan of Arc: French Composition. By H. A. Guerber. 

16mo, 102 pages. American Book Co. 80 cts. net. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 

The Silver Thread, and Other Folk Plays for Young 

People. By Constance D'Arcy Mackay. 16mo, 287 

pages. Henry Holt A Co. $1.10 net. 
An Out-of-Door Diary for Boys and Girls. By Marlon 

Miller. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo. Sturgis A 

Walton Co. |1. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Napoleon in Caricature, 1796-1821. By A. M. Broadley; 
with introductory essay by J. Holland Rose. In 
two volumes, illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo. 
John Lane. Co. 112.60 net. 
Orchids for Everyone. By Charles H. Curtis. Illus- 
trated in color, etc, large 8vo, 284 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. |6. net. 
Old English Housss: The Record of a Random Itiner- 
ary. By Allan Fea. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 
large 8vo, 278 pages. Charles Serlbner's Sons. 68. net. 
Ancient English Christmas Carols. Edited by Edith 
Rickert. Illustrated in photogravure, 16mo, 817 
pages. Duffleld A Co. 18.26 net. 
8l<i-lng for Beginners and Mountaineers. By W. 
Rickmer Rickmers. Illustrated, 12mo, 176 pages. 
Charles Serlbner's Sons. $1.60 net. 
The Glamour of Oxford: Descriptive Passages in 
Verse and Prose. By various writers: edited by 
William Knight. 12mo, 263 pages. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

f Continued on next p<»ge) 


F. X. HOLLT 

▲vthocs* and Pabllaliara* P^pr— ntatlv 

droDlars sent upon leanest. 166 Fifth Avenue. Naw YoaK. 

THE NEW YORK BUREAU OP REVISION 

Bi«ablished hi 1880. LBTTBB8 OF GBITIOISM. BXFBB1 
BBVISION OF M8& Advice ss to poblioatioB. Addreal 
DR. Tm» M. COAN, 70 PIPTH AVB., NBW YORK CITV 

MISS N. E. WEEKS 

STENOGRAPHY and TYPEWRITING 

Liimrary and Dramatic Work a Spteiaiiy. RrmparoHan 

of Bookm for Now Editioiu* Ropieion of Manuoeripte. 

Tel. Kenwood 208 604 East 48d Street. Ohlcago 

Authors' MSS. Revised and Sold 

Under the direct rapervition of one of Americi'i lacoeMful 
rathort. Operating ander tlie written endortement of leading 
pnblithert. Private editions pnbliihed. Charget moderate. No 
advance fee. Mail yoor MSS. to^y. 

UTERARY BUREAU 
810 SteplMA Gfrerd BoildiBa PHILADELPHIA 


MAKE 

MONEY 
WRITING 


SHORT STORIES 'p» 

Sao^ for Free BeekM. TellsHow 

UNITED PRESS COLLEGE OF 
AUTHORSHIP, SAN francisco 


AUTHORS 

wishing manusoriptt piacod wttlioiit reading foe, addrau 

LaTOUCHE HANCOCK, 134 W. 37tli SL, Nw Yoit City 


WRITERS A RT i STS W« ••II Sterlet, Joket, 

Detlgnt, and all other Publlthable Material on Commlttlon. 
Wo know wlio paya boat piioea, and oan mm joa timo and maoej 
in tho dl^ oaal of yoor prodnofeioiia. 
GASH RBT17RN8, ezplalninf our 



LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES B0U6HT 

I will pay oaoh for orlgteal antogzmp|b lottora an4 dooomonto of any 
fmooa ponon, anetent or modom. Bond mo a Uat of what yon haT*. 

WALTER R. BENJAMIN 225 FIftti Avenue NEW YORK 

A Private gentleman forming a Col- 
lection of Autograph Letters of cele- 
brated personages, desires correspondence 
with those who may have such letters and 
will dispose of them. Dealers will not reply. 
Good prices paid for good specimens. 

HENRI BORNOT 

Oth FLOOR, 28 EA8T22d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The One Indispensable 

Medium for Publishers 

of Worthy Books 


TTHIRTY years of continuous publi- 
cation under the same management 
speak for The Dial's stability and 
success. It is preeminently a book 
journal, published solely in the inter- 
ests of the book class, — the literary 
and cultivated class, the class that huy 
books. It is issued from the second 
largest city in the country, — the centre 
of the immense book-consuming region 
of the Middle West. 


TTHE DIAL is more generally con- 
sulted and depended upon by 
librarians in making up orders for 
books than any other American critical 
journal; it circulates more widely 
among retail booksellers than any 
other journal of its class; it is the 
accustomed literary guide and aid of 
thousands of private book-buyers, 
covering every section of the country. 


TTHESE facts make The Dial indis- 
putably the foremost medium for 
high-grade advertising, — the one 
indispensable medium for the publisher 
of worthy books. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT BOOK 
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TffH CH ICAGO OPEEA. 

A new chapter has been added to the history 
of opera in Chicago. Until the present year, 
this city has been dependent upon visiting com- 
panies for its supply of this particular form of 
artistic satisfaction, and the supply has been 
uncertab in quality and narroS/liniited in 
quantity. Some years we got one week, some 
years two, and there was now and then a barren 
year when we got none at all. In the season of 
1909-10, there arose the hope of better things, 
for an entire month of opera was then vouch- 
safed us by the magnates who control the out- 
put of that forced musical product. A year 
ago, also, there was promise in the air, for an 
enterprise was set on foot to supply the long- 
felt need of a permanent organization which 
should make Chicago its centre, and which 
should give us. what might fairly be called an 
opera season. That season, covering ten weeks, 
is just now ending, and its success is a matter 
of recorded history. To the faith, the determi- 
nation, and the devotion of the group of men 
who made the enterprise possible, and who 
offered to bear the loss, if loss there should 
prove to be, we pay our tribute of grateful 
recognition. The fact that they have closed 
the season with no loss to shoulder does not 
detract from our sense of obligation. They 
assumed a heavy risk for the public good ; it is 
a matter for general congratulation that the 
public rose to the height of its opportunity, and 
proved itself unwilling to become otherwise than 
morally indebted to its benefactors. 

Among the elements which have contributed 
to the success of a venture which caused many 
wise heads to wag doubtfully a few months ago 
we may mention those of major importance. 
The interprise was set in operation by the right 
sort of driving force, the quality of energy 
which is put into their work by men of prac- 
tical affairs. These men are not accustomed 
to failure, and they have now shown that even 
in the untried field of artistic endeavor the 
far-sighted and sagacious methods which bring 
business success are applicable to other than 
strictly business interests. Then the exploita- 
tion of the venture, in the form of preliminary 
heralding, reports of progress, and continuous 
publicity during the actual opera season, was 
very skilfully managed. Finally, the artistic 
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forces assembled were such as to win confidence 
from the start, a confidence which we need 
hardly say has been more than justified by the 
ten weeks of actual performance. Not only 
were we provided with an array of soloists 
capable of meeting an exacting demand and of 
adapting themselves to a great variety of parts, 
but also with a completely adequate chorus and 
orchestra, and with stage-settings that might 
fairly be described as sumptuous. We have only 
to add that as director general or field marshid 
of all these forces and material adjuncts we 
were given the services of Signer Cleofonte 
Campanini, a great leader, to whose genius we 
have been indebted for the artistic unity and 
impressive totality of effect without which the 
i)est efforts of the most accomplished individual 
performers would have proved unavailing. 

This much may fairly be said in the way of 
whole-hearted praise. There remains the task 
of indicating, less for reproof than in the hope 
of future correction, what seem to us to have 
been instances of mistaken judgment in the 
planning of the work and in its business man- 
agement. It has been frankly an opera season 
upon a French-Italian basis, with Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Massenet, Charpentier, and Debussy for 
its supporting pillars. This has meant the pro- 
produotion of several works hitherto unknown 
to our public — *^La Fanciulla del West," 
'« Thais," «• Louise," and ''Pell^ et M^lis- 
ande" — for which we are extremely grateful. 
They are not great works, but they are interest- 
ing ones, and it is well that they should have 
been performed — ^ideally, because it is only by 
the test of performance that new works may be 
appraised ; practically, because the appeal of 
novelty is one that the box-office may not ignore. 
With these works we must also mention the 
over-discussed ^* Salome," which calls for special 
consideration. This opera was announced long 
in advance, was given two performances, and 
was then withdrawn in deference to a storm of 
protest. Whether or not that protest was of a 
kind that deserved to be effective we are not 
now inclined to say. But no gift of prophecy 
was needed to know that it would be made, 
and exactly what form it would take. The 
management should have taken this into ac- 
count, and cannot offer surprise as their defence. 
They should have determined either not to pro- 
duce the work at aU, or to keep on producing 
it no matter how loud the outcry from the hosts 
of Philistinism. This lack of decision in this 
matter is not altogether to their credit. With 
the exception of *' Salome," and possibly of 


*^ Les Huguenots," no work by a Grermao com. 
poser was given during the entire season. This 
exclusion was deliberate, and did not result 
from a lack of the requisite forces ; it had only 
the effect of alienating a large section of tl^ 
operargoing public, the section whose tastes are 
the most deserving of consideration. To many of 
the most serious lovers of music, a season of opera 
without Wagner and Mozart, without BeethoTen 
or Weber or Humperdinck, is not opera at alL 
We cannot think it a &r-sighted policy which 
filled ten weeks with French and Italian works 
alone, and which drew its entire repertory from 
two classes of works — more or less sensational 
novelties and hackneyed popular favorities. 

Before the beginning of the season, we ex- 
pressed the hope that a moderate scale of 
charges would be adopted, as the only means 
of building up a steady and warmly-attached 
following. We regret to say that this hope was 
not realized ; the high scale that was fixed up(m 
had the inevitable consequence of packing the 
theatre upon some nights, and leaving it half- 
empty upon others. What is needed is a tariff 
which will not be thought exorbitant by most 
lovers of music, and which will keep the house 
practically filled for aU the performances. We 
believe that a lower tariff would have had pre- 
cisdy this effect, and would have yielded about 
the same aggregate returns. Even if there were 
some risk in the experiment, it would be worth 
making, because its success would mean a public 
support ungrudging!ly given. and likely to be 
f oimd lasting. The tariff actually adopted has 
proved, it is true, measurably successful, bat it 
has left many of the supporters of the enter- 
prise with a sense of detachment and even an 
irritation. Irritation is not a strong enough 
word to express the feeling of the public toward 
the policy which, not content with adhering to 
the scale of prices (already unnecessarily high) 
officially announced, has grasped' every possible 
opportunity to extort two or three additional 
dollars from the purchaser of a ticket whenever 
a sensational novelty or an exceptionally pop- 
ular vocalist was the attraction offered. This 
policy has resulted in a.few crowded houses, but 
it has nearly killed the goose that should by 
the golden eggs of future seasons. It is ft 
policy which has come perilously close to bad 
faith with the public, in one instance notablfi 
when the augmented schedule was not even ad- 
vertised, but was left to be discovered at the 
box-office by applicants for tickets. We ai« 
glad that it is possible in some degree to oSaet 
these impleasant facts by calling attention to 
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the wise and happy policy that provided a Sat- 
urday ni^t performance every week at greatly 
reduced prices, and a series of Sunday afternoon 
concerts of which no one could maintain that 
ihey did not give good measure of value for the 
moderate prices asked for the seats. 

Next year's opera is already assured us by 
the success of the season now ended. We hope 
that it may prove no less profitable, and may 
achieve success without resorting to devices that 
will be more sharply resented upon repetition 
than they have been by the public in this year's 
tolerant and receptive mood. We think that 
the scale of prices should be lowered ; we are 
quite certain that, 'whatever it may be, no de- 
parture should be made from it when it is once 
announced. We trust that the half-price per- 
formances and the Sunday concerts may be con- 
tinued. We believe that the management will 
not again make the mistake of ignoring German 
opera in the interest of the inferior French and 
Italian forms. And we urge upon them with 
all the emphasis at our command not to give 
heed to the ill-advised plea for opera in the En- 
glish language, if that is to mean the wrenching 
of the score from the forms of foreign speech 
with which it is perforce most vitally linked. 
To deal in this brutal fashion with such a work 
as '« Tristan " or <' Aida '* or •' Pell^is " would 
be an artistic indignity of which we do not like 
to think any true musician capable. Those 
who ask for it have only the shallowest of argu- 
ments to advance in its favor, and they ignore 
the most fundamental festhetic considerations. 
The only opera that has a right to be sung in 
the English language is opera which English 
composers have fitted to English words. When 
such works are given to the world, we shall be 
among the foremost to welcome their appearance. 
But to anyone for whom an opera is a work of 
art, an attempt to sing it with translated words 
is simply unthinkable. 


JOHN 8YN0B AND HIS FLA YS. 


I. 

The piotore lover who thinks that in admiring 
the French laministe — ^' impressionists," we nsed 
to call them — he is welcoming painting's last 
word, is no more behind the times than the reader 
who supposes that, in knowing something of Lady 
Gregory, Mr. George Rassell ('<A.E."), and Mr. 
William Batler Yeats, he keeps pace with the Irish 
literary movement The dim distances and elusive 
charm of these writers remain ; bnt — if I may be 
permitted to mix my metaphors — some of the 


Irish playwri^ts prepare an altogether different 
palette. Such new arrivals as Pl^raic Colum and 
S. L. Robinson and Rutherford Mayne are inter> 
ested, above all, in the vivid Ireland of the hour. 
And yet, beside the work of one who was their elder 
brother, the richly actaal work of these dramatists 
either seems almost trifling or betrays an unchecked 
dalliance with the wraiths peopling the Celtic shadow- 
land where Ossian was magnified and Fiona Madeod 
tarried. In London, this greater Irish playwright — 
great in achievement as well as by comparision — 
has been acted by those same Abbey Theatre play- 
ers who were, at Dublin, his orig^inal interpreters. 
His ^ Deirdre," the text of which has only recently 
been published, was lately presented at the Court 
Theatre; his <' Tinker's Wedding" was acted a year 
ago at His Majesty's.* Here, however, he has held 
no stage t; nor has he had, like Mr. Yeats, his 
American editions. His plays are ^ literatare " all 
the same ; and must (notwithstanding) hold spell- 
bound the American audience before which they 
are adequately produced: so admirably theatric 
they are in essence and in spoken line. Yet it is 
only to-day, with the presentation of his one-act 
play, <'In the Shadow of the 61en"t by Mrs. 
FiflJie, that he is coming into his own. 

n. 

John MiUington Synge — pronounced nn^ § — 
was bom in 1871 ; being (I quote from a letter of 
his brother's writing) ^< the youngest son of the late 
John Hatch Synge, barrister^at-law, and owner of 
landed property in County Galway." He died thirty- 
eight years later, the auUior of six plays and a few 
poems and translations, and standing on the thres- 
hold of what promised to be a happy marriage. 
For this man of vigor, struck down by an incurable 
malady, death was announced some months at least 
before it came ; in the interval he worked at his 
play «' Deirdre." '^ Death is a poor untidy thing at 
best, though it's a Queen that dies," he wrote on 
his sick-bed; and to Naisi, the Paris of this Irish 
Helen-drama, he gave this line: ^'It's a hard 
and bitter thing, losing the earth." 

•'*The Tinker's Wedding,'* a comedy in two acts, was 
pnUiabed by Mannsel (Dnblin), 1007. A foaiHx>lamn edir 
tion of the dzamatist's entire contribution, indnding bis 
yetse, has just been issued by the same publisher. 

t The professional stage, that is. His one-act ^' Riders to 
the Sea '* was produced by amateurs before the Twentieth 
Century Club, in Boston, five years since ; and was subse- 
quently discussed in a paper by Professor Vida D. Soudder, 
of WeUesley GoUege. Lecture and play were published in 
" Poet-Lore," in the spring of 190S. The three-act comedy, 
"The Playboy of the Western World" (Dublin: Blaunsel; 
1907) was acted in Chicago, April 13, 1909, by Hart Conway's 
pupils in the School of Acting of the American Conserra- 
tory of Music. 

} With '* Riders to the Sea," this comedy is issued by the 
London publisher, Elkin Mathews, in his "Vigo Cabinet 
Series." 

§See "The Curse"; a poem whose full title is, "To a 
Sister of an Ekiemy of the Author's who disi^proTed of the 
' Playboy,' " in the preface to Synge's " Poems and Translar 
tiouB," beautifully printed at the Cnala Press, 1909. 
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The family that bred this man gave more than 
one bishop to the establiBhed church of Ireland, 
more than one man of law to the Dablin Courts. 
Did the Synges pass on to their one poet-playwright 
something of the Protestant spirit that they had 
so strongly, — that something purged, however, of 
dogma? If so, the inheritance took form as a pro- 
test against Protestantism. For here was one who 
accepted this world for what it was, and in it found, 
without reforming it, plenty to love and to hate. 
Though Mr. J. B. Yeats has described him on the 
margin of my copy of the ^^ Playboy" as ''an 
ardent home-ruler and Nationalist," he was obliged 
to add, '' yet so little pugnacious that he never 
declared his opinions unless under some sort of 
compulsion. A resolute peaceful man." Also, '' a 
solitary, undemonstrative man, never asking pity, 
nor seeking sympathy, but . . . folded up in 
brooding intellect." 

If something of inherited independence and op- 
position entered into the composition of even the boy 
Synge, it may be well to note that he never suffered 
from a plethora of inherited goods and chattels, — 
for all that '' landed property in County Galway." 
Most men would have considered his tiny income 
quite too small a fund for travel and literary work. 
But of his education he could not complain. First 
of all, he was prepared by tutors for Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, which he entered in 1888. There he 
took prizes in Hebrew and Gaelic, and was grad- 
uated in 1892. He studied music, too, and ob- 
tained a scholarship in Harmony from die Royal 
Irish Academy a year bef oro his college graduation. 
In 1893, he continued these musical studies in 
Crermany. The eternal wanderlust that had stung 
men like Bamfylde, Moore, Carew, George Borrow 
(Mr. Huneker calls the roll) was in his blood, too. 
He was, for some years now, the gypsy-scholar, — 
or another Gioldsmith, if you will. Doubtless he 
played the fiddle better than that other Irishman: 
the fiddle which, years later, he scraped in Mayo 
cottages for peasants to dance and sing by. He 
was, also, to play for Italian sailors ; to hear story- 
telling in Bavarian woods. But, after spending a 
year in Germany, he ''gave up music for litera- 
ture,*' as the brother writes in the letter I have 
before me. From 1895, he was in France — prin- 
cipally at Paris. It was his intention to fit himself 
for criticism : he went at the task with more thor- 
oughness than is used in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
His gift for languages had declared itself at Dublin ; 
at the Sorbonne, he sought to master Romance phi- 
lology no less than French literature and the world's 
best criticism. His was no Bohemian ideal: he 
joined no band of caf^poets or sect of mutual 
admiration. The symbolists seem never to have 
deeply impressed this solitary student, who knew 
the Paris of their noisy decadence. Racine was his 
favorite among French poets. For some years after 
1895, he spent a part of each year in Paris; he had, 
too, friends in the country, whose homes he visited. 


All of which sounds most eonventioiial — 
poet. A shade less conventional is the eireumsta&e 1 
that this student of philology And of literatoie- 
whether in France or elsewhere on the Continent- 
commonly lived with a family of the working cUo. 
To these folk he paid a smidl sum to share iks 
table-room and attic; he shared in their eoDTem- 
tion, too, and learned somethings of their prin« 
ways and thought. Two advantag^es, at least, tb 
prognunme afforded. First of all, economy. Fjs- 
thermore, it helped him in the mastery of langnsgo. 
and satisfied, for the moment, a. certain impok 
that he strongly had to study, not h<K>ks and spted 
alone, but human naturo : human nature ett hem 
Later, we shall see, he followed the same r^mea 
in Ireland. And, impersonal fs his literary metiuif 
is, Synge's plays are, almost consequentially, rid: 
in personality: for this sympathy of the writer for 
his characters, attained, not in the study, bot h 
living with them on equal terms, gives his peopk 
roots in the soil they stand on. They are, indeei | 
no less real than the incidents and liomely details { 
of his plays are vividly suggestive of their prope | 
setting. 

But it was not of home that he was thinking 
while he lived on at the Paris shoemaker's, — nov 
and again helping out the housewife, who was i 
eauturier, with a rush order, and .taking calmly, u 
a matter of course, a scolding for his clumsinees. 
Mr. Yeats, in an introduction contrihuted to one o/ 
Synge's plays, five years ago, tells us of finding Um 
fellow-countryman in Paris, and of the end of tins 
phase of his life — ^this unique preparation for literarj 
f ruitf ulness. Six years earlier — which must roevi 
the winter of 1898>-1899— he writes, he had been 
staying at a students' hotel in the Latin Quarter, 
and someone introduced him to an Irishman, 

*' who, even poorer than myself, had taken a room at tiw 
top of the house. It was J. M. Synge, and I, who tlioiigfi< 
I knew the name of every Irishman who was woricing at 
literature, had never heard of him. . . . He had, howeverr 
nothing to show but one or two poems and impressioDtstie 
essays, full of the morbidity that has its roots in too modi 
brooding over methods of expression, and ways of lookii^ 
upon life whioh oome, not out of life, but out of liteiatore; 
images reflected from mirror to mirror/* 

Life had cast no light into his writings ; he had lost, 
too, the Irish that he had learned at the University: 
'' for the only language that interested him was t/u^ 
conventional language of modem poetry which had 
hegun to make us all weary." " Give up Psn*f 
counselled the fellow-poet to this uncertain seeker 
of romance ; *' you will never create anything bj 
reading Racine, and Arthur Symons will always be 
a hotter critic of Prench literature. Go to the Ann 
Islands. . . . Express a life that has never foana 
expression." 

Now, the Aran Islands, hare platforms and ha%' 
gard steepes of rock, lie ^^ ahout thirty miles from 
Gralway, up the centre of the hay, hut they are ii^ ' 
far from the cliffs of County Clare, on the soath^or 
the comer of Connemara, on the north." / 
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The Aran Islands — which become the stage of 
all but one or two of Synge's dramas, also the chief 
source of their plots and their types — are three in 
number : *' Aranmor, the north island, about nine 
miles long; Inishmaan, the middle island, about 
three miles and a half across and nearly round in 
shape; and the south island, Inishere." All this 
and more one learns from the preface of that book 
of Synge's to which he gave their name as title.* 
It is no less a book of travel with decided merits 
than a document bearing upon the author's work 
for the stage, and upon the manner of life that he 
took up after leaving behind him the schools and 
l^rrets of Paris. The scene is a bleak one, '* yet 
perhaps no other areb speaks so eloquently, through 
ruined forts and churches, of thousands of pagan 
and Christian years lived painfully against the 
challenge of winds and waves and hunger."t Part 
one of the book shows us John Synge sitting over 
a turf fire, listening to the murmur of Gaelic that 
rose from the little public-house under his room. 
In Aranmore occurs this scene. But soon we find 
our author setting out for Inishmaan, ''where Graelic 
is more generally used, and the life is perhaps the 
most primitive that is left in Europe." The natives 
are Irish, but chastened in their laughter ; these are 
"dark" people, — 1.«., reserved, as compared with 
the mainlanders. In Inishmaan, one morning, 
stories are told round the kitchen fire; and the 
author confesses to being strangely moved at hear- 
ing an illiterate old man, a native of that wet rock 
lost in the sea, telling a tale of a bargain for a pound 
of human flesh, and stories reminiscent of '^ Cym- 
beline " and other legends laden with European 
associations. 

From the mouths of just such old men the play- 
wright who had as yet all his playwriting before 
him took down the argument of more than one of 
his dramas, told in the picturesquely vivid lan- 
guage of the islanders : and all in the first person. 
It was thus that he heard the story which he later 
made into the one-act piece, ''In the Shadow of the 
Glen." I name that play particularly, not on ac- 
count of Mrs. Fiske's recent "discovery" of its 
possibilities, but because the playwright has so 
closely followed llie narrative of the island story- 
teller; and because it is one of the earliest of Synge's 
productions: having been produced at the Moles- 
worth Hall, Dublin, in October, 1903. There are 
but four personages : Dan Burke, an old farmer ; 
Nora, his young wife; Micheal Dara, a young 
herder ; and a tramp. The scene is " the last cot- 
tage at the head of a long glen in County Wicklow." 
It is characteristic of Synge's daring that his tramp, 
who comes to the cottage only to beg " a sup of new 
milk and a quiet decent place where a man could 

♦"Th« Aran lalandB." By John M. Synge. With 
drawings hy Jack B. Teats. Dnhlin : Mannsel. 1907. 

t Article, "The Aran Islands," by Maode Radford 
Warren ; " Harper's Magazine," May, 1010. 


sleep," leaves it accompanied by '* the woman of the 
house," whose husband had found her '*a hard 
woman to please," and " a bad wife for an old man." 
It is characteristic of his powers, no less, that his 
reader accepts as natural, and perhaps as necessary, 
the changes brought about in four lives and in ail 
their relations by the events of only a few moments. 
At the opening of the piece, woman and tramp are 
total strangers ; they go out hand in hand, to sleep 
in a wet ditch. At the opening, the husband is 
jealous of a doltish young " herd," and sets a trap 
to catch his wife in sin with him. At the end of it, 
old Dan and young Micheal toast each other out of 
one botde, and, " God help you, I don't mind you 
at all," says the ex-husband to the supplanted lover. 
One knows various writers who, with the tale of 
"The Shadow of the Glen" ready to hand, could 
have made a passable farce of it. John Synge has 
written pure comedy : and comedy that remains 
clean, albeit merciless, stripping its figures stark 
naked to the eyes of body and soul. But in that 
stripping, it is not the sordid alone that is uncovered. 
The restlessness, the vague dissatisfaction of the 
" hard woman to please," is as limitless as Hedda 
Grabler's restlessness and introspection. 

Above all, one's sense of justice is quite satisfied 
with the dinauement. This last assertion holds good, 
equally, for all Synge's theatre. On reflection, it 
seems to us that everyone gets his deserts in these 
Irish dramas : in blows, in wettings, and in caresses. 
This is true of " The Shadow of tiie Glen " no more 
than of the much greater tragi-comedy, "The Play- 
boy," which I shall not spoil by trying to condense. 
The principal figure of that piece runs the whole 
gamut of natural timidity and tearfulness, heroism 
(of its sort), and braggadocio. Like the woman who 
lived in the shadow of the glen, he has suffered from 
the loneliness and emptiness of life. His mood is 
murderous, but it is also amorous; and when it 
is amorous the poetry of a starved soul sings out 
unafraid. The Playboy experiences beatings and 
adulation, mockery and love and praise; and aU these 
things belong to the youth to whom Synge has griyen 
substance and shadow. There is tiie same lyric 
beauty, heightened by contrasting irony, in "The 
Shadow of the Glen," with the tramp's invitation to 
" come along with me now, lady of the house, and 
it's not my blather youll be hearing only, but you'll 
be hearing the herons crying out over the black 
lakes, and youll be hearing the grouse and the owls 
with them, and the big thrushes when the days are 
warm"; there is the same lyricism, and also the 
same justice, in " Riders to the Sea," the most per^ 
feet piece of them aU, where not only a deep sense 
of the sea's power and pitilessness is conveyed, but 
where this power and pitilessness throw into relief 
the fatalism in which old Maurya is wrapped as 
in a garment : relaxed, at last, in her sense of the 
futility of struggle. This woman is much more than 
a widow of the wet west coast, mourning her lost 
mate and her lost children. Through this piece 
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rises, in her keening for the dead, a note of tragedy 
unalloyed: the tragedy of the sea, but also the 
tragedy of the Irish temper. In love with sorrow, 
and branded with sorrow's mark, Maurya loses the 
last of her sons even before the sea has dosed aboTe 
him. And, satiated with gprief, she monrns his 
death less than she has grieved, during nine days, 
at death's premonition. The chapter is ended, and 
'TU have no call now to be erying and praying 
when the wind breaks from the south, and you can 
hear the surf is in the east, and the surf is in the 
west, making a great stir with the two noises, and 
they hitting one on the other," is her comforting 
thought '* No man at all can be living for ever, 
and we must be satisfied." 

But if, in reading << Riders to the Sea," we have 
been purified by t^e quintessence of tragedy, its 
terror and pity, every one of these plays has its 
tragic comedians, idealists each in his way or hers, 
who all do, momentarily (and only momentarily) 
escape — through the windows of the imagination — 
from bitter and binding circumstance. Their theme 
is the yearning after beauty, or love, or heroism ; 
the end is disillusion. Even of this bitterness is 
his comedy finally purged. Its purges are honest 
sympathy and pervasive humor. 

IV. 

<' All art is a collaboration." Anyone happening 
upon this sentence in the brief preface to John 
Synge's « Playboy of the Western World " might 
fancy that here was a preaching playwright 
Wrongly, beyond a shred of doubt, albeit Synge 
was a loyal member of the group of Abbey Theatre 
writers and players whose devotion to their artistic 
faith is as stout as their nationalism. But Synge, 
with no theses to lay down, took the world as he 
found it, as playwright and as citizen. He found 
it a world full of interesting surfaces ; but he held 
that tlie drama, like the symphony, ''does not 
teach or prove anything." * 

Instead of that, and in spite of a kind of brood- 
ing sadness that is seldom wanting, Synge's work 
expresses a certain quality of the Irish realistic 
drama well brought out in the remark of a London 
play-reader to one of my friends. Their theme 
was the English-speaking stage. '' Among the thou- 
sands of plays I have gone through in the last few 
years," said the play-reader, ''a fair proportion 
have been the work of Irish men and Irish women. 
I have only to read a few pages of one of these 
plays to differentiate those posted to me from Lon- 
don, and those from across the Channel. Techni- 
cally, the Irish pieces often stand below the English; 

* After writiiig these paragraphs, I had the pleasnre of 
readingr in the *'Kew Quarterly'* for Febmary, 1910, in a 
paper by Mr. Francis Bickley, entitled "Synge and the 
Drama,'* the statement that " Synge was not part and parcel 
of the Irish Reviyal in the same way that Mr. Pidraic Coinm, 
for instance, is part and i>arcei of it. Mr. Golnm, it may be 
affirmed, has as an artist, been created by the movement. 
Synge became affected by it, but he was neither its parent 
nor its son." 


but invariably they have an individual flavor, a 

kind of interest in life and in living j that stamps 

them instantly recognizable." 

This quali^ is most in evidence in the work of 

the playwright who died so recently, at the height 

of his powers. Ageless as are his characters and 

their aspirations, tibe snn of to-day beats almost 

cruelly upon the actual landscape: landscapes that 

are, withal, very dear both to characters and to the 

playwright In his comedies, he teUs us of realities ; 

in his verses, he bids his reader to 

*'Btretoh in Red Dan Sally's ditch, 
And drink in Tubber fair/' 

Except in one play — and that scarcely completed * 
— Synge celebrated, not the kings and queens of 
old Ireland, but tinkers who guzzle and swear, and 
tie up priests in sacks ; blind beggars ; a playboy ^ 
or ''sport," who is acclaimed a hero for having^ 
killed his own father, and loses caste only on being 
proved a liar. The love-making of these pitilessly 
rendered types is, withal, as romantic as their oaths 
are eloquent Romance was never more insistently 
demanded by a sophisticated public than by these 
simple-minded characters themselves. Pegeen, the 
publican's daughter, rejects her most promising 
suitor for no better reason than that he is ''a mid- 
dling kind of a scarecrow, with no savagery or fine 
words in him at all.'' The blind beggars of '' The 
Well of the Saints" are satisfied, ''smelling the 
things growing up, and budding from the earth," 
sniffing the furze sprouting on the hill, and hearing 
the lambs of Grianan, "Uiough it's near drowned 
their crying is with the full river making noises in 
the glen."t To find such irrepressible poetry and 
nature-love as penetrates this prose, or so unbound 
an imagination, or such ceaseless conflict of native 
idealism with base realities, John Synge's readers 
must journey back to the Elizabethan drama at its 
most fiery. One remembers Matthew Arnold's 
tribute to Celtic romance : " f uU of exquisite touches, 
showing how deeply nature lets him (the Celt) into 
her secrets." 

And yet, spontaneous, ebullient even, as his plays 
are, the preface to Synge's "Playboy," to which I 
have referred, does, however, very perfectly develop 
one line of theory. The playwright confines himself 
to discussing dialogue. " When I was writing ' The 
Shadow of the Glen,' some years ago," he tells us, 
" I got more aid than any learning could have given 
me from a chink in the floor of the old Wi^ow 
house where I was staying, that let me hear what 
was being said by the servant girls in the kitchen." 
The anecdote is not reproduced simply for the light 

*'*Deirdre of the Sorrows": A Pky in Three Aets. By 
John M. Synge. Cnala Press, Ghnrohtown ; 1910. The same 
tale out of Irish folk-lore has heen treated dramatioally by 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Knssell, and others : and as a narrative by 
Lady Gregory and by William Sharp. Syng^^s play was 
given its first performance at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
in January of this year. Since then it has been performed by 
the same Irish players in London. 

t " The Well of the Saints," a comedy in two acts, was 
published (London, 1905) by A. H. Bullen. 
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J. The Aran IsUnds — which become the stage of 
... all bat one or two of Synge's dramas, also the chief 
.;' source of their plots and their types — are three in 
.,' number: '^ Aranmor, the north island, about nine 
r^ miles long; Inishmaan, the middle island, about 
three miles and a half across and nearly round in 
'■" shape; and the south island, Inishere." All this 
- and more one learns from the preface of that book 
^' of Synge's to which he ga>e their name as title.* 
'^ It is no less a book of travel with decided merits 
' * than a document bearing upon the author's work 
for the stage, and upon the manner of life that he 
* took up after leaving behind him the schools and 
'^ garrets of Paris. The scene is a bleak one, '< yet 
'■■' perhaps no other arelk speaks so eloquently, through 
; ruined forts and churches, of thousands of pagan 
' and Christian years lived painfully against the 
challenge of winds and waves and hunger/'t Purt 
' one of the book shows us John Synge sitting oi^er 
' a turf fire, listening to the murmur of Gaelic that 
^ rose from the little public-house under his room. 
■ In Aranmore occurs this scene. But soon we find 
our author setting out for Inishmaan, ^' where Graelic 
[ is more generally used, and the life is perhaps the 
I most primitive that is left in Europe." The natives 
are Irish, but chastened in their laughter ; these are 
''dark" people, — i.e., reserved, as compared with 
the mainlanders. In Inishmaan, one morning, 
stories are told round the kitchen fire; and the 
author confesses to being strangely moved at hear- 
ing an illiterate old man, a native of that wet rock 
lost in the sea, telling a tale of a bargain for a pound 
of human flesh, and stories reminiscent of ** Cym- 
beline " and other legends laden with European 
associations. 

From the mouths of just such old men the play- 
wright who had as yet all his playwriting before 
him took down the argument of more than one of 
his dramas, told in the picturesquely vivid lan- 
guage of the islanders : and all in thd first person. 
It was thus that he heard the story which he later 
made into the one-act piece, ''In the Shadow of the 
Glen." I name that play particularly, not on ac- 
count of Mrs. Fiske's recent "discovery" of its 
possibilities, but ^because the playwright has so 
closely followed tlie narrative of the island story- 
teller; and because it is one of the earliest of Synge's 
productions : having been produced at the Moles- 
worth Hall, Dublin, in October, 1903. There are 
but four personages: Dan Burke, an old farmer; 
Nora, his young wife; Micheal Dara, a young 
herder ; and a tramp. The scene is " the last cot- 
tage at the head of a long glen in County Wicklow." 
It is characteristic of Synge*s daring that his tramp, 
who comes to the cottage only to beg " a sup of new 
milk and a quiet decent place where a man could 

»"The Aran IslandB.'' By John M. SyngB. With 
drawing by Jack B. Yeats. Dublin : Mannsel. 1907. 

t Article, **The Aran Islands,*' by Maude Radford 
Warren ; '* Harper's Masrasme,'' May, 1910. 


sleep," leaves it accompanied by ^ the woman of the 
house," whose husband had found her '*a hard 
woman to please," and " a bad wife for an old man." 
It is characteristic of his powers, no less, that his 
reader accepts as natural, and perhaps as necessary, 
the changes brought about in four lives and in aQ 
their relations by the events of only a few moments. 
At the opening of the piece, woman and tramp are 
total stnuigers ; they go out hand in hand, to sleep 
in a wet ditch. At the opening, the husband is 
jealous of a doltish young " herd," and sets a trap 
to catch his wife in sin with him. At the end of it, 
old Dan and young Micheal toast each other out of 
one botde, and, " Grod help you, I don't mind you 
at all," says the ex-husband to the supplanted lover. 
One knows various writers who, with the tale of 
" The Shadow of the Glen " ready to hand, could 
have made a passable farce of it. John Synge has 
written pure comedy : and comedy that remains 
clean, albeit merciless, stripping its figures stark 
naked to the eyes of body and soul. But in that 
stripping, it is not the sordid alone that is uncovered. 
The restlessness, the vague dissatisfaction of the 
" hard woman to please," is as limitless as Hedda 
GraUer's restlessness and introspection. 

Above all, one's sense of justice is quite satisfied 
with the dMiauemerU. This last assertion holds good, 
equally, for all Synge's theatre. On reflection, it 
seems to us that everyone gets his deserts in these 
Irish dramas : in blows, in wettings, and in caresses. 
This is true of " The Shadow of the Glen " no more 
than of the much greater tragi-comedy, "The Play- 
boy," which I shall not spoil by trying to condense. 
The principal figure of that piece runs the whole 
gramut of natural timidity and tearfulness, heroism 
(of its sort), and braggadocio. Like the woman who 
Uved in the shadow of the glen, he has suffered from 
the loneliness and emptiness of life. His mood is 
murderous, but it is also amorous; and when it 
is amorous the poetry of a starved soul sings out 
unafraid. The Playboy experiences beatings and 
adulation, mockery and love and praise; and all these 
things belong to the youth to whom Synge has given 
substance and shadow. There is the same lyric 
beauty, heightened by contrasting irony, in "The 
Shadow of the Glen," with the tramp's invitation to 
" come along with me now, lady of the house, and 
it's not my blather youll be hearing only, but youll 
be hearing the herons crying out over the black 
lakes, and youll be hearing the grouse and the owls 
with them, and the big thrushes when the days are 
warm"; there is the same lyricism, and also the 
same justice, in " Riders to the Sea," the most per- 
fect piece of them all, where not only a deep sense 
of the sea's power and pitilessness is conveyed, but 
where this power and pitilessness throw into relief 
the fatalism in which old Manrya is wrapped as 
in a garment : relaxed, at last, in her sense of the 
futility of struggle. This woman is much more than 
a widow of the wet west coast, mourning her lost 
mate and her lost children. Through this piece 
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copyright laws, should he the only civilized nation 
excluded from the henefits to accrue from the de- 
liherations, now in progress, of the Berne Convention 
in its attempts to harmonize and systematize the 

copyright requirements of the literary world. 

• • • 
The passing of a notbd rhbtobigian was 
chronicled in the death, on Christmas day, of Pro- 
fessor Adams Sherman Hill of Harvard University. 
How many a student of that admirable textbook. 
Hill's <' Rhetoric," has fondly dreamed of writing 
his way to fame by a careful observance of those 
beautiful laws so clearly laid down and so aptly 
illustrated by the author I If it were not for the 
embarrassing necessity of having something to say 
before one can write with both power and correctness. 
Professor Hill would have created a multitude of 
eminent authors. In addition to his '^ Principles of 
Rhetoric," which appeared in 1878, and in a revised 
edition seventeen years later, he wrote '^ Our En- 
glish," ''The Foundations of Rhetoric," and an 
elementary textbook of rhetoric and composition. 
Born in Boston in 1833 of good ancestry on both 
sides, he struggled along for five years under the 
distasteful Christian name of Abijah, but was re- 
lieved of the incubus by legislative enactment in 
1838. Harvard was, naturally enough, his college, 
and the law his first profession, which was ^arly 
dropped for journalism, which in turn yielded to 
the more dignified attractions of the professorial 
chair. Assistant professor of rhetoric at Harvard 
from 1872 to 1876, he was made Boylston profes- 
sor of rhetoric and oratory in the latter year, and 
professor emeritus in 1904. To have held the 
Boylston professorship of rhetoric, to the teachings 
from which famous chair so many of our celebrated 
earlier writers have acknowledged their indebted- 
ness, is surely glory enough for any man. 

• • • 

Mb. Shaw pokes fxtn at Shakespeare, and 
gratifies his well-known desire to dig up Shake- 
speare's bones and throw stones at them, in the 
recently acted and more recently published one-act 
farce, '<The Dark Lady of the Sonnets." The 
humor of this latest Shavian drama can hardly 
equal the humor of its being presented as part of a 
benefit performance in aid of the projected Na- 
tional Shakespearean Memorial Theatre. The real 
if not the ostensible motive of the play cannot be 
mistaken as a desire to make Shakespeare ridiculous 
by representing him as a snapper-up of other men's 
good sayings, a picker of otJber men's brains. In 
the opening scene a warder on the terrace at White- 
hall Palace, whither Shakespeare has come to keep 
an appointment with Mary Fitton, the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets, happens to utter the phrase, ^'Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us!" Thereupon 
Shakespeare : ^' Well said. Master Warder. With 
your leave I will set that down in writing; for I 
have a very poor and unhappy brain for remem- 
brance. . . . Stare not so amazedly at me; but 
mark what I say. I keep tryst here to-night with 


a dark lady. She proposed to bribe the warder. 
I gave her the wherewithal; four tickets for the 
Globe Theatre." The Warder: << Plague on her! 
She gave me only two." Shakespeare (detaching 
a tablet) : ^' My friend, present this tablet, and you 
will be admitted at any time when the plays of 
Will Shakespeare are in hand. Bring your wife. 
Bring your friends. Bring the whole garrison. 
There is ever plenty of room." The broad humor, 
not to say horse-play, of the piece is in harmony 
with its author's published expressions of modified 
admiration for the author of ^' Hamlet" The play 
may be read in full in the January number of 

'*The Red Book." 

• • • 

The inakity of oub cubbekt drama receives 
scathing condemnation at the hands of Professor 
Felix £. Schelling of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the well-known student of the early English 
stage. Induced in an idle moment to transfer his 
attention to the American stage of a quarter-millen- 
nium later, he decided it to be the part of wisdom 
for him still to remain two centuries and a half 
behind the times. ^' Oar popular drama of to-day," 
he affirmed in a recent public address, ^ is vulgar, 
flippant, and inane; as a picture of life it is for 
the most part absurd. It would be difficult to find 
an art of any former degenerate age so devoid of 
ideas, so repetitious and preposterous, as the popular 
syndicated stage of to-day." Nor is it all to be 
accounted for by ^ commercialism, the vnint of an 
educational and established theatre, and the in- 
herited antipathy of the godly." ^< There are hun- 
dreds who sit in open-eyed wonder before the glitter 
of tinsel decking a bevy of painted ^ stage ladies ' 
to one who could follow a dialogue of any subtlety 
with understanding. This is why our theatrical 
plots revolve in tedious repetition about the thirteen 
original situations, none of them original any longer, 
and why we continue to perpetrate on the stage, 
with bland, unblushing iteration, the eleven ances- 
tral witticims." And yet the time-honored '^situ- 
ations " have lost none of their virtue, given only a 
man of genius to infuse them with fresh life and 
interest It is the new treatment of the old and 
familiar that the story-reader and the theatre-goer 
will always delight in, even as each man's life is of 
significance and worth to him just so far as it is a 
fresh presentation of universal experience. Shake- 
speare's '' situations " were almost without exception 
already old in his own day, and scores of Greek 
tragedies were based on the calamitous history of a 
single family. • • • 

Colonel Hioginson's bighty-sevekth mile- 
stoke was passed the other day not unobserved by 
that wide-reaching public that reads his writings 
and admires his character and deeds. Among the 
visitors at his Cambridge home on that day the 
inevitable newspaper interviewer was of course 
conspicuously present ^* What do you consider the 
great problem of our day ? Slavery was the prob- 
lem of your day, and that was settled." Thus the 
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man with open notebook and expectant pencil ; to 
which the veteran abolitionist : '' Yes, it was settled, 
but not easily, and it doesn't appear to be wholly 
settled yet. . . . Looking at the slavery question 
to-day, it looks simple enough — the way it was 
settled — but it didn't look simple then. And it 
is the same with the questions of to-day. They 
will look simple enough a generation hence, per- 
haps, although they do not look simple to us to- 
day. ... It is impossible to tell how our present 
problems will be settled, but I am satisfied that the 
future is safe." And this hopeful outlook is taken 
even though the speaker is fully aware that '^our 
civilization is vastly more complicated to-day than 
it was sixty years ago." It is always refreshing 
to find a man of Colonel Higginson's years who 
refuses to believe that the world, like a sucked 
orange, will be about ready to throw away as soon 

he shall have done with it. 

• • • 

Anatolb France ok the question of women 
'' nocoBTALS " says some things of interest to a 
writer in '< Le Temps." In view of Madame Curie's 
reported desire to become a member of the august 
body into whose assemUy-room no petticoated person 
is at present allowed to so much as peep, what her 
distinguished compatriot has to say concerning the 
election of women to membership will not fail to 
command attention. '< Tes," he declares, ^'I should 
call it perfectly legitimate for the Academic to elect 
women of talent and quality. Nothing seems to me 
more logical and traditional, and among the reasons 
that arise in my mind, as I examine the question 
without previous reflection, I see this argument at 
once : the very purpose of the Academic Fran^^e. 
What is that purpose ? Unquestionably this : To 
conserve Beauty and Tradition in France, to repre- 
sent genius and good manners, to associate them in 
a select company who thus incarnate the eminent 
qualities of this country, or at least what its founders 
believed to be its essential virtues. Now, woman is 
no stranger to good manners or French traditions ; 
and a woman of talent, of nobility, of supreme dis- 
tinction, may well deserve a place in the company 
who, in the eyes of certain people, represent the 
flower of the French virtues." That a country 
which has produced a Madame de Stad, a S^vign^ 
a R^camier, a Roland, a George Sand, and, finiJly, 
a scientist like Madame Curie, should seriously con- 
sider the propriety of creating aeademiciennes, is 

scarcely surprising. 

• • • 

TWENTT THOUSAND BIOGRAPHIES IN BRIEF are 

contained within the covers of the English <' Who's 
Who " for 1911. In spite of its compactness and 
its abbreviations, the book is rich in live human 
interest, and is even not devoid of humor. One 
enjoys remarking the different pastimes and diver- 
sions set against various names of note. Mrs. Jesse 
Saxby, for instance, amuses her leisure hours with 
<' tr3ring to write in rhyme " and '^ whist, the only 
game worth playing," Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 


delight in golf, and the editor of <^ Punch " enlarges 
his biceps by swinging the croquet-maUet The 
English passion for organizing multitudinous so- 
cieties with long names betrays itself in the many 
and sufficiently puzzling abbreviations abounding in 
these miniature biographies. But there is an index 
to these cabalistic symbols, whereby one learns 
that a certain person of note, sporting the initials 
I.B.S.A., is a member of the Inanimate Bird Shoot- 
ing Association, and another, labeled with the let- 
ters S.C.A.P.A., belongs to the Society for Check- 
ing the Abuses of Public Advertising. ^< Who's 
Who" may not be quite so interesting as some 
novels, but it certainly will be found more interest- 
ing than certain other novels that might be named. 

• • • 

Some newly-discovered Whittier poems are 
announced by Mr. Samuel T. Pickard, the poet's 
biographer, who has for some time been occupying 
the old Whittier house at Amesbury. Referring to 
his study of a volume of ''The New England Re- 
view " for 1830-31, Mr. Pickard said, as reported 
in the press : '' While it was edited by Whittier, I 
find much that has escaped me hitherto. I have 
found a whole nest of poems by Whittier never before 
recognized as his. The signature was the odd one, 
'Feramorz.' I find these 'Feramorz' poems are 
Whittier's, and that he used this signature before 
and after he became editor of the ' Review.' " 
When we recall at how tender an age Whittier pro- 
duced verse of real merit, and remember that it was 
his first published poem (written in his twentieth 
year) that excited William Lloyd Garrison's en- 
thusiasm and led him td predict the young writer's 
future fame, we may confidently hope that this 
<< nest of poems " will prove to be a valuable dis- 
covery. We trust Mr. Pickard will procure their 
early publication. 


• • 


Literary taste in a New York policeman 
has been manifesting itself in the expert censorship 
of plays whose alleged immoral tendency has caused 
complaint. Sergeant Quackenbos, a scholar and a 
linguist, with especial mastery of French, reported 
the other day to Police Conmiissioner Copsey in 
regard to a certain doubtful dramatic production 
that he found nothing offensive in it, but added : 
" As to the relative merits of the play, personally 
I consider it weak and insipid, devoid of force and 
the plot much injured by the apparent effort to 
eliminate from it everything forceful and decided, 
with the evident intention of placing upon it a con- 
struction so loose and open that even the most 
biassed opinion should find no cause for reproach." 
The recent annual blue-book report of the London 
commissioner of police reveals a great variety of 
talents and accomplishments among the eighteen 
thousand quiet and gentlemanly g^uardians of the 
law in that vast metropolis, but contains no mention 
of any such critical taste and power of literary ex- 
pression as are possessed by Sergeant Quackenbos 
of New York. 
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THS lilFE OF AX EMPIKB-BUIIiDEB.* 

The flood of hasty biographies and other 
sketches of Cecil Rhodes that was let loose by 
his death in the spring of 1902 has long since 
subsided, and the season has arrived for a more 
deliberate and careful chronicling of the life- 
history of that remarkable man. A detailed ac- 
count of him and his phenomenal achievements 
as financier and empire-builder is presented in 
Sir Lewis Michell's two-volume work, *'The 
Life and Times of the Right Honourable Cecil 
John Rhodes," and simultaneously a personally 
reminiscent view of the man in his prime, as 
he was known to one much older thw he but 
interested in the same problems of public policy 
and statesmanship, comes from the pen of Sir 
Thomas E. Fuller in his volume entitled ^^The 
Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes : a Mono- 
graph and a Reminiscence.*' South Africans 
both of them, these two authors have brought 
together enough details to make up a &irly 
complete portrait of their former firiend and 
associate, painted however, as was to be ex- 
pected, with every advantage of a favorable 
light and a becoming posture, and with the 
almost inevitable softening of harsher lines. 

The main events of Rhodes's public life have 
long been too &miliar to the world to render 
necessary here any recapitulation of them. 
Less stide and far more interestinir will be a 
few glimpses of the inner workings of bis mind, 
in boyhood and manhood, so far as they can be 
discerned, and an attempt to get clearly before 
us the ideals that inspired him and sustained 
him amidst the herculean labors he imposed on 
himself from an early age. That the two works 
above named furnish the material for forming 
a just estimate of the largeness of his ideals and 
of the vigor and originality of the mind that 
entertained them, will not be doubted when it is 
learned that the first-named of bis biographers, 
as an executor and trustee under the will of 
Cecil Rhodes, has bad free access to his private 
papers, while the other was on terms of some- 

*Thb Lefb and Tofss of the Right Honoubabus 
Gboil John Rhodes, 1853-1902. By the Hononrable Sir 
Lewis Miohell, member of the Ezeoatiye Connoil, Gape 
Colonj. In two volnmes. With portraits. New York: 
Mitchell Kenneriej. 

The Rioht Honousabijc Cecil John Rhodes. A 
Monograph and a Reminisoenoe. By Sir Thomas E. Fuller, 
K.G.M.G., foimerly member of the LegislatiTe Assembly 
for the City of Cape Town, and subsequently Agent-General 
for the Ci^e of Good Hope. With portraits and other illus- 
trations. New York : Longmans, Green, A Co. 


thing like intimacy with him for more than 
twenty years. 

Sir Lewis Miohell makes his hero's ^^ dream 
of Empire" so early take possession of his 
thoughts that even as a child in plaided frock 
at Bishop's Stortford (where he was bom in 
1858, being the fifth of nine sons presented to 
the Reverend Francis William Rhodes by his 
second wife, Louisa Peacock, a lady of good 
family), he is conceived of as already planning 
enterprises of imperial scope. At any rate, it 
appears true that he was early given to periods 
of abstraction, that the ordinary pursuits of his 
fellows failed to engross him, that when onoe 
interested in any project his concentration of 
thought and energy was remarkable, and that, 
as his biographer says, ^^to the last he was a 
shy and solitary spirit, full of strange silences, 
and with a reserve difficult to break through." 
Early symptoms of the ailment that finally over- 
came him sent the boy Cecil in 1870 to Natal, 
where an elder brother was already breaking 
virgin soil as a cotton planter. The compara- 
tive loneliness of the new life and the vastness 
of the new lands open to colonization and con- 
quest could not but favor the nursing of any 
projects of empire that the young English im- 
migrant may have been disposed to cherish. 
Tl^ discovery of diamonds in the Orange Free 
State about the time of his arrival in South 
Africa, with the subsequent opening of large 
diamond-bearing tracts to the inrushing miners, 
must have still further inflamed the youth's 
imagination. Seeing clearly the power of money 
to forward his schemes of British dominion, he 
very soon forsook the humdrum of farming and 
en^pEiged in the fierce excitement of diamond- 
hunting, buying and selling claims, forming and 
consolidating mining companies, and in a won- 
derfully short space of time proving himself 
the coolest, boldest, most succ^sful of all that 
host of strenuous and not too scrupulous wealth- 
seeKers. 

Side by side with these plans of wealth and 
power, and rudely jostled by them, one would 
think, there were entertained other projects and 
wholly different ideals. When in the autumn 
of 1871 young Rhodes turned his back on farm- 
ing and started for Colesberg Kopje in a Sootoh 
cart drawn by a yoke of oxen, he carried with 
him, beside a bucket and spade, several volumes 
of the classics and a Grreek lexicon — surely the 
strangest outfit known to the mining fraternity. 
An Oxford course and an Oxford degree were 
what the boy had set himself to obtain ; not that 
be was consumed with any burning thirst for 
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academic knowledge, so far as can be judged, 
nor that he felt irresistibly drawn to the classics 
of Greece and Rome, but because he had calmly 
reasoned the matter out and decided that an 
Oxford degree would help him in the path he 
had marked out for himself. The charm of 
the ancient university, and the value of associa- 
tions there formed by the undergraduate, he felt 
and acknowledged to the full ; and throughout 
his life any reminder of his college days was sure 
to move Um. The course at G^ord, much in- 
terrupted by necessary visits to South Africa, 
was at last completed and the coveted diploma 
obtained ; and the college (Oriel) that had con- 
sented to receive so irreg^ular a student, after 
he had elsewhere been repulsed, profited thereby 
in due time, to the extent of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The story of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships, a fitting sequel to the tale, is now of 
course an old one. 

The young diamond-digger's sublime confi- 
dence in his future is splendidly attested in the 
magniloquent terms of a will that he caused to 
be drawn as early as 1877, when he was but 
twenty-four years old. In this remarkable 
document he leaves his entire estate (before he 
has acquired it\ to Lord Carnarvon, then Secre- 
tary of State tor the Colonies, and to his suc- 
cessors in office, and to his friend Sidney 
Godolphin Shippard of the Inner Temple, *^ in 
Trust," the purpose of the trust being, as 
formally stated, ** to and for the establishment, 
promotion, and development of a Secret So- 
ciety, the true aim and object whereof shall be 
the extension of British rule throughout the 
world, the perfecting of a system of emigration 
from the United Kingdom, and of colonization 
by British subjects of all lands where the means 
of livelihood are attainable by energy, labor, 
and enterprise, and especially the occupation 
by British settlers of the entire Continent of 
Africa, the Holy Land, the Valley of the 
Euphrates, the Islands of Cyprus and Candia, 
the whole of South America," and so on, leav- 
ing scarcely a square foot of the uninhabited 
or uncivilized globe to other countries, and 
even providing for the ^* ultimate recovery of 
the United States of America as an integral 
part of the British Empire," and, best of all, 
seeking *^ finally, the foundation of so great a 
Power as to hereafter render wars impossible 
and promote the best interests of humanity." 

Oi Rhodes's political honors and offices in 
the Cape Colony, and of his amazing success 
in amassing a fortune, with all the interesting 
and intricate intertwining of his political 


and his money-getting schemes and activities, 
nothing can here be said. Sir Lewis Michell's 
book goes into all that quite adequately, and 
the shorter work of Sir Thomas Fuller contains 
some additional particulars. The famous Jame- 
son Raid figures also as an important topic 
in both books, the first-mentioned devoting 
nearly fifty pages to it and ending with the 
assertion that *^the idea prevalent in some 
quarters that the inception of the Raid is still 
wrapped in mystery is wholly erroneous. The 
vital facts are all in print, and there are no 
unrevealed secrets." The two authors agree 
in making Rhodes by no means free from 
responsibility in the affair, but its importance 
as precipitating the Boer War is emphatically 
denied by one of them. Touching on the much- 
discussed ^^ Earuger telegram " from the Grerman 
Emperor at the time of the raid. Sir Lewis has 
this to offer respecting the subsequent interview 
between Rhodes and his Imperial Majesty : 

*< I unagine that a verbatim report of the interview 
between Rhodes and the Emperor will never see the 
light of day, but there is reason to believe that during 
their conversation the Emperor asked for his opinion 
of his famous * Kruger tdegram ' at the time of the 
Raid, and that Rhodes replied, < I will tell you, your 
Majesty, in a very few words. It was the greatest 
mistake you ever made in your life, but you did me the 
best turn one man ever did another. You see, I was a 
naughty boy, and you tried to whip me. Now, my peo- 
ple were quite ready to whip me for being a naughty 
boy, but directly you did it, they said, *< No, if this is 
anybody's business it is ours.'* The result was that 
your Majesty got yourself very much disliked by the 
English people, and I never got whipped at all ! "' 

An interesting consequence of this momentous 
interview, and a substantial proof of the favor- 
able impression then made upon his South 
African guest by the Kaiser, was the inclusion 
of Germany among the Rhodes Scholarship 
beneficiaries, and t^e leaving of the selection 
of German Rhodes scholars entirely in his 
Majesty's hands. So, at least, we are led to 
believe. 

Turning from the larger work, whose author 
does not hesitate to acclaim his hero as *^ the 
greatest of modem Englishmen," we must say 
a few words in commendation of the smaller. 
Its evidences of the intimate acquaintance en- 
joyed by its author with Cecil Rhodes give it 
unquestioned value and vivid interest to the 
reader. Let us quote from an early page its 
description of Mr. Rhodes : 

« Mr. Rhodes was a tall, broad-shouldered man, with 
face and figure of somewhat loose formation. His hair 
was auburn, carelessly flung over his forehead, his eyes 
of bluish grey, dreamy but kindly. But the mouth — 
aye, that was * the unruly member ' of his face. With 
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deep lines following the curve of the moustache, it had 
a determined, masterful, and sometimes scornful ex- 
pression. Men cannot, of course, think or feel with 
their mouths, but the thoughts of Cecil Rhodes soon 
found their way to that part of his face. At its best it 
expressed determined purpose — at its worst, well, I 
have seen storms of passion gather about it and twist 
it into unlovely shapes. Neither sculptor nor painter 
knew just what to do with it." 

The indifference to small matters always 
shown by this large-patterned man is refreshing 
to read abont. In dress, while he was at home 
in any costume, he took so slight heed of con- 
vention and fashion that, unless watched and 
warned by careful friends, he would many a 
time have shocked Mrs. Grundy by appearing 
in Scotch tweeds where broadcloth was de 
rigueur. The account of his home life and 
bachelor habits at Groote Schuur is agreeable 
reading, and the description of his library, 
where at great expense he had collected all the 
authorities consulted by Gibbon in writing his 
^^ Decline and Fall," forms one of the best 
chapters in the book. With its emphasis on the 
human and the more lovable side of the man, 
this fragmentary account of him admirably sup- 
plemente the longer and more ambitious work. 

Peect F. Bigknell. 


A Criticism of Modern Art.* 


Mr. Babbitt has produced, in ^^The New 
Laokoon," a delightful and stimulating book. 
I recall nothing in recent years in the literature 
of aesthetics which is of the same interest. It 
has the charm of a broad view of historical 
changes and conditions, and the value of a 
soundly developed thought on matters of theory. 
It is an excellent book for people who feel 
mixed up or puzzled at the chaotic condition 
of ideals now current in music, painting, litera- 
ture ; who want a clue to find their way out of 
the labyrinth of dissolving views offered us by 
the latest excitements in each of the arts. And 
those who are not puzzled, and who like the 
excitement of constant experiment and change, 
will be interested in this effort to make matters 
a little more reeular and systematic. Even the 
most extravagant may weU enjoy this survey of 
their eccenSes, though they^y not sym- 
pathize with the spirit which animates it. 

The Laokoon of Lessing, although a book of 
unique position, has not been so powerful an 
influence as a good many works which in 

*Thb Nbw Laokoon. An Eenay on the Confusion of 
the Arts. By Irrin^ Babbitt. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co. 


themselves could not claim the same eminenoe. 
There are many books — or many critics, to be 
more exact--<-that have impressed themselves on 
men's minds and action far more powerfully. 
Ruskin has been a far more powerful influence 
than Lessing, I should say ; and so had Taine. 
Indeed, one could count a score of rivals begin- 
ning with Winckelmann or Goethe, and coming 
down to Morelli and Anatole France. The 
chief idea of Lessing that was expressed in the 
Laokoon, the distinction between the functions 
of the different arts, was not heeded. On the 
other hand, the period following Lessing shows 
very great confusion between the aims and 
methods of the different arts, and very great 
enthusiasm in trying to make all the arts only 
different ways of doing the same things. Poets 
have emulated painters, and musicians poets. 
Painters have in general been content to paint ; 
but even among the painters there have been 
those who aimed at symphonies on the one hand, 
and those who were anxious to tell stories on 
the other. The immense production of art in 
the nineteenth century has resulted in an almost 
intoxicated delight in trying to do anything 
and everything with every or any art and in 
any and every way. 

It is this continued confusion and grand 
hurlyburly that gives occasion to Mr. Babbitt 
for his survey of the conditions of artistic theory 
as we see it in the work of art since Lessing, 
and for his presentation of some critical can- 
ons designed to offer, if not a shelter in the time 
of storm, at least a breathing-space in a time 
of general artistic exhilaration and excitement. 
I think such an effort will be greeted with 
pleasure by many. The mere idea of there 
being such a book will, I am sure, be a relief 
to not a few who may never read it. There 
surely must be many who would be glad to stop 
looking at some grey thing of Whistler^s and 
trying to find any symphony or any white in it, 
who would be glad to stop thinking they ought 
to find in Strauss anything philosophic or like 
Nietzsche, — people who will like to stop skip- 
ping passages on persons or landscapes which 
mention all the colors of the rainbow but do 
not enable us to see any, or who will be glad to 
think it respectable to read a story or see a play 
that has no problem or message or criticism of 
life in it. 

Lessing failed to impress his contention upon 
the generations that followed him. He had a 
clear idea that there were definite forms of art 
which owed their charm and their power to 
being themselves and not something else. He 
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spoke of the arts of poetry and painting, and 
cOstingoisbed between tbeir possibilities ; but 
his understanding of what each should do or 
could do was based upon his understanding of 
what both tried to do. He believed that poetry 
must deal with things as viewed in the relation 
of time, and that painting should deal with 
them as they appeared in space ; but he held 
that both should present an imitation of nature. 
And, further, he was a classicist, in that he 
believed in having things clear-cut, rational, 
definite. To him, the main thing in poetry was 
a well-ordered fable ; in painting, a well-ordered 
composition. 

It is not unnatural, then, that a century like 
the nineteenth, in which the classic tradition 
was by no means binding — in which, in fact, 
the rejection of classic aims and methods was 
almost an aim in itself ,— that such a time should 
have lost sight of the distinction whereby one 
might attain to classic result. 

Mr. Babbitt finds the key to all this confu- 
sion of effort and effect in the influence of 
Bousseau. Bousseau exalts the imagination; 
and one penetrated with the spirit of Bousseau, 
though he might be devoted to Nature, would 
scarcely endure the discipline of imitating or 
following her closely. It is not a picture of 
the world that romantic art is to give us : it is 
a record of the sensations of the romanticist as 
he views the world, and such a record of sensa- 
tions may easily stimulate our powers even to 
things that never were or could be in the 
world. The romanticist had not so much in 
mind to give an idea of what others were doing 
or had done as to stimulate one to do some- 
thing oneself or to think of doing it. ^^ His 
aim," in Mr. Babbitt's words, ^^ is not so much 
to paint action as to suggest reverie." 

In following out this idea, Mr. Babbitt deals 
especially with two directions of nineteenth 
century art, — namely, word-painting and pro- 
gramme music, — and handles them in a broad 
and excellent way. Programme music is some- 
thing which some think is the only music, and 
some think hardly music at all. It would cer- 
tainly seem that the fact that few people as a 
rule can tell what the music means unless they 
have the programme in hand or in mind, would 
make it doubtful if music was here dealing 
with what music could deal with; but Mr. 
Babbitt presents many interesting examples, 
of which the one I like best is that of the man 
who was enthusiastic over the way that the 
master had indicated in his tone-poem ^' the 
whistling of the wind through the arms of a 


mill, but was told that what the master had 
really tried to render in this passage was the 
bleating of a flock of sheep I" Word painting 
includes the whole range of suggestive prose, 
as well as much modem poetry, where the idea 
of the writer is not to convey any definite idea 
of something he has seen or known, but to 
stimulate in the reader an imaginative range 
more or less like that which he experiences 
himself. We do not need to be told how im- 
portant these two forces have been in nine- 
teenth century art. 

Even more important, because the element 
is more penetrating, is Mr. Babbitt's discussion 
of the question of form and expression. Bo- 
manticism is lyric, in that it has fdways honored 
self-expression : even the realists who believed 
in the most detailed views of environment 
allowed that such views must be modified by the 
artist's temperament. And here Mr. Babbitt 
speaks of the novel, the most prolific if not the 
most important of the art-forms of the century : 
he says it is the form ^^ that lends itself most 
natuially to all the meanders of feeling," to a 
vast overflow of ^^ soul" in the romantic sense. 
But he is satisfied with suggesting this oppor- 
tunity for the triumph of expression over form 
(and certainly anybody can think of enough 
examples), and deals for the most part with 
scientific or philosophic manifestations of the 
same thing in nineteenth century thought. 

It is certainly a most interesting review,* 
and, as I have said, there must be many who 
will want to read it. It is a book that has some- 
thing for various classes of readers. Those 
who know the subject well will find it inter- 
esting, with much to agree or disagree with. 
Such a view of periods in literature or art is 
always interesting when done by a competent 
man, and we have here the addition of a theo- 
retical position on a burning question. But 
the book is by no means a mass of generaliza- 
tions; in fact, Mr. Babbitt more commonly 
deals with special cases. So there will be 
many who will not be so much interested in 
the sweeps of aesthetic theory, who will be inter- 
ested in considering whether sky-scrapers are 
beautiful. Indeed, perhaps the ranging of many 
minor points into one general discussion is quite 
as valuable for the general reader as the mining 
of large generalizations. What shall we think, 
for instance, of the vitality and ugliness of much 

* In what goes before 1 hare allowed myself as a role to 
use Mr. Babbitt's illustrations and now and then his own 
words and phrases without acknowledgment. Whatever is 
good is likely to be his. 
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of Bodin ? Is there really any common sense in 
Bernard Shaw ? What is the use of a symbol 
in art ? How shall a man defend bis still liking 
Mozart? What is to be done about Richard 
Strauss's depiction of the baby's bath, not only 
with full orchestra, but also fifty additional 
instruments, including four saxophones, a tri- 
Ai^g^c, a glockenspiel, and a bass drum ? Or, to 
go further back, was Keats an Elizabethan bom 
out of due season ? Was he all Grreek? Is the 
subject of Wordsworth's ^^ Simon Lee " really a 
matter for fine poetry? What did Beethoven 
try to do in the '^ Pastoral Symphony " ? And 
so on. Those things, or others of the same kind, 
are such things as people often argue about, 
with no idea of any principle to give them a 
starting-point. Mr.Babbitt's survey of romantic 
art gives them at least something to agree or 
disagree on. 

I have said but little, perhaps not enough, of 
the constructive part of this book. It is evident 
from the title that Mr. Babbitt believes that art 
can do most for the human spirit when each art 
does that for which it is especially adapted. The 
greater part of the essay is devoted to a con- 
sideration of what has happened when every 
artist did whatever he &noi^ at the moment. 
But the last part of the essay is more construc- 
tivC) and presents something of an ideal of a 
right joining of appropriate form and genuine 
expression. The reader with some tincture of 
aesthetic will probably find this part of the book 
most interesting. Mr. Babbitt stands for an 
ideal of Humanism that is growing in charm 
every day ; though, as he admits, it cannot even 
now see the prospect of early dominance. 

I wish him good luck I I must confess that 
I do n't quite know whether I agree with him 
or not. I am just now rather confused in my 
ideas in aesthetics. But I can at least appre- 
ciate such a brilliant and original study as this, 
even though it tries to overturn some of my 
favorites. Edwakd E. Hale, Jb. 


Mkn^ and Manners of Colonial. 

virginla.* 


With "The Institutional History of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century," Dr. Philip 
Alexander Bruce has completed tiie publication 
of his studies in the first century of Virginia 

•iKBTlTUTIONAIi HI8TOBT OF VntODOA IN THB SbVBK- 

TSENTH Cbntuby. An Inquiry into the Religions, Moral, 
Educational, Legal, Military, and Political Condition of the 
People. By Philip Alexander Bruce, LL.D. In two yoI- 
umes. New York : G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 


history. In previous volumes he has pictured 
in detail the economic and social aspects of 
early times in the Old Dominion; while in 
these two large volumes of 700 pages each he 
describes those institutions and conditions with 
which he hsA not already dealt. The work is 
therefore confined to a description of the politi- 
cal and administrative phases of colonial his- 
tory. But governmental activities had a wide 
range in those days, even though in a frontier 
community; and they are here described in 
126 chapters which are arranged to cover the 
five general subjects of Religion and Morals, 
fiducation, Legal Administration, Military 
System, and Political Condition. Each subject 
is treated exhaustively, with a wealth of fact 
and illustration that may be somewhat weari- 
some to the general reader but will be eagerly 
welcomed by the student and the historian who 
may use this work, and the previous volumes, 
BB the ultimate authority on the period treated. 
Nothing of importance has been neglected, and 
much that would be unimportant in the history 
of a later time is here developed at length as 
throwing light on the formative period of the 
first Anglo-American colony. None of the 
sources have been overlooked ; the author says 
that he has made *^ a personal examination of 
all the original documents bearing on the sub- 
ject preserved not only in this country but in 
the great English depositories.*' The work will 
be valuable not only for the immense amount 
of information which it contains, but also for 
the general conclusions — not too many — at 
which the author arrives after his thorough 
examination of the sources. 

Dr. Bruce looks upon bis subject from the 
imperialistic — the British — point of view, not 
from the narrowly colonial standpoint ; that is, 
he considers seventeenth century Virginia as an 
outiying district of the Empire, an expansion 
of England in men, in manners and customs, 
and in institutions. The English inheritances 
were modified, though not radically, by the 
necessities of a frontier environment, and not 
by intention. No other of the Anglo-American 
colonies was so like Mother England. The 
author says of this fact : 

" In oonBidering retrospeotiyely the different condi- 
tions prevailing in Virginia during the seventeenth 
century, the historian is deeply impressed with its close 
resemblance in all the varied aspects of its life, sa^e 
the agricultural alone, to the mother country. The 
colony had been settled, not, like New England, by the 
representatives of a single section of the English people, 
namely, those in sympathy with a special phase of relig- 
ious belief and its austere social influences, but by rep- 
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resentatiTes of the English people at large, who were 
prof oimdly deyoted to the monarohioal pxinciples, to the 
doctrines of the Anglican Church, and to the liberal 
and generoiu social traditions of their race. The con- 
ditions obserred in Virginia were, as a consequence, 
much nearer to those wJaoh, in these early times, gave 
a distmctiye character to an English community; it was 
much more a segment of the mother country, because 
more refleotiye of the typical diversities of life and 
thought there, — indeed, it can be justly said that Vir^ 
ginia, in the seyenteenth century, resembled England 
as closely as it was possible for a sparsely settled colony 
of small wealth, situated in a remote quairter of the 
globe, to do/' 

In nothing did the colony resemble England 
more than in its religious establishment and in 
its moral standards. The church organization, 
with its parish, vestry, tithes, and glebe, was 
the AngUcan establishment on a small scale ; 
the chief but important difference being that 
the clergymen held their places not permanently, 
but by the year, at the pleasure of the vestry. 
Of the beginning of the Church in English 
America, the author gives some details of in- 
terest. The first church edifice consisted of a 
sailcloth tied to the trunks of trees. 

** As thus spread out, it afforded an ample shelter 
from the rays of the sun. The walls of this impover- 
ished sacred edifice were made of rails mauled from 
timher procured on the spot; the seats, of round and 
unhewed logs; and the pulpit, of a bar of wood nailed 
to two trees. When the sky became overcast and rain 
fell, the services were held in a large tent brought over 
from England. . . . [The second church] was nuule 
apparently of rough sawn planks or unhewed logs, in 
the shape of a bam; the roof was covered with rafts, 
sedge, and earth; and so, we are informed, were the 
walls; while the weight of the whole rude structure 
rested upon crotchets." 

Church-going was enforced by law, and any 
breaches of morality were punished by severe 
penalties. After careful study. Dr. Bruce con- 
cludes that on the whole the Virginia clergy 
were not generally ^^ of loose lives aud ungodly 
conversation," but averaged as good as those of 
England at the same time, and that the people 
were religious, and more moral than their En- 
glish contemporaries. Since the Church was a 
department of the State, the activity of the 
government in ecclesiastical affairs is fully 
described. The following quotations show that 
England had no monopoly of stringent 
church rules : 

"Whoever omitted going to church was punished 
for the first offence by the loss of his day's allowance; 
for the second, by a severe whipping; and for the third, 
by his condemnation to the galleys for a period of six 
months. Profiuiation of God's name by sn unlawful 
oath was, for the second offence, to be punished with a 
bodkin's thrust through the tongue; and for the third, 
with death; and the penalty of death also was to be 


paid by whoever stole one of the sacred articles belong- 
ing to the church building. . . . During the seventeenth 
century the supervision exercised by the authorities to 
ensure a proper observance of the Sabbath was, in some 
respects, quite as strict in Virginia as it was in New 
England, where the stem and austere code of the Puri- 
tans was so rigidly enforced in all the departments of 
Ufe. Even the most trivial violations of the sacred 
character of the day were invariably punished; and this 
seems all the more remarkable in a community where 
all the amusements and pleasures within the people's 
reach were heartily encouraged provided they were 
not carried to a point dangerous to the peace and 
moral health of society." 

But in time the innumerable influences of the 

frontier and the reaction against the formalism 

of the Anglican Church resulted in the rise of 

dissent, not of the Puritan kind, for Puritanism 

no more than persecution could exist in such a 

sparsely settled region, but of the more liberal 

and emotional kind. Dr. Bruce slays of the 

cause and growth of dissent : 

" Loyal as the great mass of the people were to the 
Church of England, as represented in their ministers 
and parish churches, there was nothing in the manner 
in which it imparted its religious consolations to vivify, 
from time to time, the religious instincts of its congre- 
gations in the spirit of the modem religious revival. 
Now this was precisely what the early Quakers did. 
They found in those thinly settled and remote commu- 
nities a population strongly disposed by their situation 
to religious thought, and ready to fall almost headlong 
into indulgence of religions emotions as soon as that 
chord in tiieir hearts was touched. The missioiiaTies 
of the sect made a direct appeal at the very heart. 
Religion dropped the formalities of the liturgy and 
spoke to the spirit in the language of every day. It 
became personal, urgent, irresistible. It is not at all 
improbable that nothing but the unpractical features of 
Quakerism prevented a far more general conversion to 
that faith than seems to have really occurred." 

The chapters on education as fostered by 
the government bring out new and interesting 
information. Strong public sentiment in favor 
of free education existed ; but this, the author 
shows, could not become effective because of the 
thinly scattered population. Those who were 
able had tutors at their homes for their children, 
and later sent them to England. Like the 
classic pedagogue, these tutors were frequently 
purchased servants. One colonist leaves by 
will a sum for the purchase of a teacher of 
English and Latin for his children ; another 
purchases one Thomas Hellier, promising him 
that he is to be a tutor and not be required to 
work as a field-hand except when there is an 
extraordinary demand for labor and then only 
'* for a short spurt.'* A coll^;e was early pro- 
jected, but not until late in the centuiy was 
the College of William and Mary established. 
When James Blair was in England in behalf of 
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a college, he represented to Lord Seymour that 
it would help the church. Seymour thought a 
college unnecessary. ^^ But, my Lord," remon- 
strated Blair, ^^ the colonists have souls to save." 
^^SouIb! Damn their souls!" was the reply; 
^^ make tobacco." The greater number of the 
children, howeyer, were taught the rudiments 
in the " Old Field School." 

** Such a school was established at some spot in oon- 
Yenient reach of every boy and girl in a whole neigh- 
borhood. In order to insure this, it was customary to 
build the schoolhouse in some old field, long abandoned 
to pine and broomnstraw, which occupied a central situa- 
tion; and here, during the hours when the school session 
was not in progress, the building remained looked, 
▼aoant, and eolent; but during the hours of instruction 
it was filled with the murmurs of recitation, and the con- 
fused sound of whispering tongues and shuffling feet. 
From the adjacent forest came the voices of birds sing- 
ing in the branches, and in winter the roar of the wind 
in the bare treetops. The whole scene was marked by 
the spirit of extreme remoteness and seclusion; and only 
the presence of the shouting and dancing children in the 
hours of play, or the smoke curling up from the chimney 
in the hours of work, gave it any apparent connection 
with the world of human beings.'' 

By studies of the records, of wills, and of 
voting-lists, the author decides that the propor- 
tion of illiterates in the entire white population 
was in the last quarter of the century a little 
less than half ; but only a fourth of the women 
could read. Books, which were always valued in 
terms of tobacco, were somewhat plentiful, and 
there was a fair degree of culture. 

For defense, the colony had only the old 
English militia based upon the principle of the 
Assize of Arms ; arms and ammunition were 
strangely scarce, and the authorities as well as 
the people were sometimes very apprehensive 
of foreign Indian attacks, and were correspond- 
ingly relieved when the danger was passed. 
Governor Berkeley, in 1666, after a threatened 
attack by the Dutch, wrote to Charles II. : ** As 
we are further out of danger, so we approach 
nearer to Heaven with our prayers thEtt your 
Sacred Majesty's enemies may either drink the 
sea or bite the dust.'* 

The law of Virginia was the law of England 
in spirit and in letter ; but the court system 
was much simpler than the EngUsh, the proced- 
ure less complicated, and the justice dispensed 
was not only law but equity. Lawyers and law 
books were few. A very remarkable contrast 
with English oonditioiis Lb the administratioD 
of criminal law. Where in England three hun- 
dred offenses were punishable by death, less than 
half a dozen led to the eallows in Yirsinia. In 
the admiBistration of criminal lawXe colony 
was a century and a half in advance of the 


mother country. But if the punishments were 
not brutal they were at least numerous in kind ; 
han^ng, fine, imprisonment, the lash, the white 
sheet, tying neck and heels, the wooden horse, 
the stocks, the pillory, ducking, and public 
apology, are among the examples given. Since 
the jails were only ten feet by fifteen, we may 
assume that prisoners were few. 

Tracing the early political institutions. Dr. 
Bruce shows that the House of Burgesses, 
which ^^ broke out " in 1619, was a natural 
development and not an unexpected happening. 
However, the event was of extraordinary im- 
portance. 

^* It was not until 1618 that the first legislative aa- 
sembly of Englishnspeaking people to oony'ene in the 
Western Hemisphere met at Jamestown; and from that 
year, which was made forever memorable by this g^eat 
event, to the present date, there has been no discontinu- 
ance in practice of the principle of popular representa- 
tion within the area of country covered by the modem 
United States.'' 

In summing up. Dr. Bruce finds that in 
several rather important particulars Virginia 
was unlike England : the agricultural system 
was extensive, not intensive ; slave labor was a 
main reliance ; there was no law of primogeni- 
ture ; land titles were recorded, not kept in pri- 
vate control ; legal administration was simple ; 
clergy were hired by the year ; manhood suf- 
frage gave a democratic assembly; public ser- 
vice was paid for. These influences tended to 
make a di£Perent people of the Virginians, but 
there were stronger ones which tended to make 
Virginia a new Engknd,— the common English 
descent of the people ; the presence of the sev- 
eral classes of society ; the purely English social 
peculiarities ; the education of leaders in Eng- 
land ; the Anglican establishment ; the system 
of large estates ; the identity of moral and relig- 
ious standards ; and, finally, the similarity of 
legal and political institutions. Early Virginia 
history is therefore the history of the successful 
transplanting of English institutions under con- 
ditions different from those of England, and of 
the successful development and modification of 
those institutions. Of the supreme importance 
of the expansion of England into America, Dr. 
Bruce says in closing: 

** If to-morrow a vast wave from the Atlantic, set in 
motion by some appalling convulsion of nature, should 
sink £ngland forever below the level of the ocean, and 
thus destroy the last remnant of her population and the 
last vestige of her cities and her fields, yet in her spirit, 
which represents all that is highest in nations as in 
individual men, she would still survive in that great 
power over sea, whose seed she planted, whose growih 
she nourished, and whose chief claim to the respect of 
mankind will always be in upholding those genenl 
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ideas of law, goyemment, and morality, whioh its peo- 
ple inherited from the little island lying like an emerald 
in the stormy seas of the North. From this point of 
▼iew, the foundation of Jamestown becomes the greatest 
of all events in the modern history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and one of the yery greatest in the history of the 
world. From this point of yiew also the conditions 
prevailing in colonial Virginia — the foremost and most 
powerfal of all of the English dependencies of that 
day, and the one which adopted the English principles 
and ideas most thoroughly, and was most snecessfol in 
disseminating them — becomes of supreme interest; for 
from these conditions was to spring the characteristic 
spirit of one of the greatest of modern nationalities; 
and from these conditions was to arrive a permanent 
guarantee that, whatever might be the fate of England 
herself, the Anglo-Saxon conception of social order, poli- 
tical freedom, individual liberty, and private monJity, 
should not perish from the face of the earth." 

Walter L. Fleming. 


A Famous Fublisueb of the 18th 

Century.* 

Most students of the drama and of eighteenth- 
century poetry are familiar with Dodsley's ^^ Col- 
lection of Plays " and " Collection of Poems," 
usually called ^^ Dodsley's Miscellany"; but 
many people will be surprised to learn how 
important Bobert Dodsley was in his own 
generation, not only as a publisher but as a 
poet and playwright. It is strange that a man 
so prominent in the literary circles of London 
between 1785 and 1764 — the friend of Pope, 
of Shenstone, of Johnson, of the Wartons, of 
Bishop Percy, and publisher for all of them — 
should have been so neglected by literary his- 
torians. But it is so ; for Bobert Dodsley has 
received only casual mention even from the men 
who know that period best. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to find that Mr. Balph Straus, the 
author of <^ Bobert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher, 
and Playwright," has not only made a welcome 
contribution to the history of English literature 
in the eighteenth century, but has done an 
exceptionaUy careful and satisfactory piece of 
work. 

Dodsley began his literary career in 1729, 
with "Servitude, a Poem. . . Written by a Foot- 
man," and if one came upon only that work, or 
its successor of 1782, " A Muse in Livery : or 
the Footman's Miscellany," one might be ex- 
cused for thinking him merely another mildly 
interesting phenomenon, like Taylor the Water 
Poet, or Stephen Duck the Thresher Poet. 
But Dodsley published, in February, 1785, his 

*ROBXBT DODfiUEY, POET, PUBLISHBB, AND PlAY- 

WBIOHT. By Ralph Straus. Blniitrated. New York: John 
Lane Co. 


^* Toy-shop, a Dramatick Satire," which went 
into a fourth edition in April, and a sixth before 
the year was out ; moreover, the ^^ Toy-Shop " 
was popular on the stage of both the theatres. 
«' The King and the Miller of Mansfield," which 
followed in 1787, was a favorite on the stage 
for many years. In 1740 came his *^ Chronicle of 
the Kings of England," in style a parody of the 
Bible ; and in 1750, ^^ The CEloonomy of Human 
Life," a series of maxims. All of these went 
through numerous editions and translations, and 
must have been among the ^^ best sellers" of 
their time. Dodsley's tragedy of '* Cleone," in 
1758, was a less pronounced success, but far 
from a failure. In addition, among clever 
epigrams and mediocre verses Dodsley achieved 
one song which his biographer rightly calls 
^^ near to immortality," — ^^ One kind kiss before 
we part." It is evident, therefore, that Bobert 
Dodsley is by no means a negligible figure in 
the literature of the age of Johnson. 

It is as a publisher, of course, that Dodsley 
is of most interest and importance. Mr. Straus 
gives a good deal of space to an illuminating 
discussion of his business shrewdness — ^notably 
his acceptance of Joseph Warton's ^^Odes" 
and his refusal to publish Collins's — and devotes 
over seventy pages to a very careful bibliog- 
raphy of the books he issued. Dodsley may 
well have been proud of his books. Consider 
this brief list of the most notable : Glover's 
** Leonidas "; Pope's ^^ Letters," as well as some 
of his poems; Johnson's *^ London," ^^ Vanity 
of Human Wishes," ^^ Irene," '^ Basselas," and 
his ^^ Dictionary"; Shenstone's ^^Schoolmis- 
tress"; Young's "Night Thoughts"; Aken- 
side's ^^ Pleasures of Imagination"; Joseph 
Warton's " Odes " and his " Essay on Pope "; 
Spence's " Polymetis ''; Gray's ** Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton," and his " Elegy "; 
Paltock's "Peter Wilkins," and Fielding's 
" Amelia "; Voltaire's " Siecle de Louis XIV.," 
and Lowth's " De Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum "; 
Gilbert West's " Odes of Pindar," and Tom 
Warton's " Observations on the Faery Queen "; 
Dyer's "Fleece"; Burke's "Account of the 
European Settlements in America," and his 
" Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful "; the 
second edition of Walpole's "Catalogue of 
Boyal and Noble Authors "; the London edi- 
tions of " Tristram Shandy " and the " Sermons 
of Mr. Yorick "; Percy's " Five Pieces of Bunic 
Poetry " and " Beliques " (this last after Bobert 
Dodsley's death) ; Evans's " Specimens of the 
Welsh Bards," and Goldsmith's " Enquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe." 
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One of the uotewortiiy things about this list is 
that it represents not merely Classicism or 
Romanticism, but practically all the literary 
currents of the age. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Straus did not 
give us more information about those details of 
printing in the eighteenth century which are 
so useful and so very hard for even the special 
student to come by. He never tells us, for 
instance, how large an ^^ edition " was; and yet 
it is to be presumed some information on the 
subject was accessible to him in Dod^ley's 
papers. It is a pity, too, that he did not sup- 
plement his bibliography by an analysis of its 
contents, since it is too long for many generali- 
zations to be obvious, and yet examination 
brings to light much that is interesting. For 
example, we find that in the thirty years of 
Dodsley's career as a publisher he issued over 
seven hundred books, of which nearly half are 
poems or plays — though the plays form only 
a small fraction — and under ten per cent are 
religious. Essays, letters, scientific and his- 
torical works, do not quite equal the poetry. 
It is significant, too, both of the taste of 
Dodsley's generation and of his own judgment 
as a publisher, that nearly a third of the poems 
and plays went into two or more editions. His 
list of fiction includes only twenty-six titles, 
but fourteen of them were reprinted at least 
once. Of the dozen books which went into six 
or more editions, three were of Dodsley's own 
making — his "Toy-shop," his "Miscellany," 
and his " CEconomy of Human Life "; among 
the others were the "Night Thoughts," the 
"Elegy," the "Pleasures of Imagination," 
Cotton's now forgotten " Visions in Verse," an 
alteration of "Comus," and an Anatomy. 

Examination of the bibliography shows fur- 
ther that over three-fifths of Dodsley's books 
sold for one shilling six pence or less, and only 
about one-tenth for over six shiUings. Dodsley's 
highest priced book was Johnson's Dictionary, 
the two volumes of which sold for four pounds 
ten shillings ; but Dodsley shared the risks with 
five other publishers. The most expensive books 
which Dodsley issued by himself were an 
" England Illustrated " in two volumes at fifty- 
six shillings, Spence's "Polymetis" at forty- 
two shillings six pence, " L'Ecole des Armes " 
at forty-two shillings, and the "Memoirs of 
Clanrickarde " at thirty-one shiUings six pence. 
Dodsley and Tonson together issued at fifty shil- 
lings a two-volume "Don Quixote" (Jarvis's 
translation), which went into a third edition. 
Mr. Straus speaks of the frequency with which 


Dodsley shared the risks and profits of books 
with other publishers, but does not point out 
that these partnerships were about as often 
in shilling and sixpenny books as in more ex- 
pensive ones. 

In comparison with Dodsley, the Newberys 
between 1740 and 1800 published about five 
hundred and fifty books — less than f our^fifths as 
many as Dodsley in twice the length of time. 
Less than a sixth of the Newberys' publications 
were poems or plays ; and out of some eighty 
books of fiction, a majority were sixpenny or 
shilling abridgments of "Bobinson Crusoe," 
" Clarissa," " Don Quixote," and the like. The 
Newberys made a specialty of juvenile books, 
which formed more than a third of their output. 
This last fact explains why the Newberys sold 
more than a third of their books for sixpence 
or less, as against a sixth of Dodsley's. The 
Newberys far outstripped Dodsley in frequent 
editions, but have only Goldsmith to put against 
Dodsley's long list of notable authors. Hasty 
examination of a modem publisher's catalogue, 
which contains some 1500 titles in general 
literature, shows that nearly ten per cent of his 
books sell for six dollars or over, and only 
about five per cent for less than forty cents — 
clear evidence of the increased market for 
expensive books, as well as of the decline of 
the old practice of issuing single essays and 
poems as pamphlets. 

In what Mr. Straus has done, however, he 
has been exceptionally accurate and thorough, 
as will be evident from this very brief Ust of 
additions and corrections — all the reviewer 
could find after a good deal of checking up : 

P. 47. Johnson's "London" is said to have 
appeared in May, but on p. 819 the Bibliog- 
raphy records two editions in April. 

P. 86. Swift's "Directions to Servants" was 
"issued posthumously on Feb. 18th, 1746." 
That was the date of the second edition, ac- 
cording to the Bibliography, which records the 
first edition on Oct. 81, 1745, less than two 
weeks after Swift's death. 

P. 319. Ogle's imitations of Horace's First 
and Third Epistles in 1788 have the comment : 
" Other Epistles seem to have been published 
at the same time." Ogle's imitation of the 
Second Epistle appeared in 1785 ; see B.M. 
11630. c. 10(4). 

P. 825. " Katherine Phillips " was a pseu- 
donym of James Bramston. 

P. 327. The University of Chicago has a 
copy of " Grrobianus, or the Compleat Booby, 
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by Boger Bull, £8q. London : printed for 
T. Cooper. Price bound 48. 1789.*' 

P. 829. Unless my notes are wrong, B.M. 
648. 1. 28 (14) is a copy of the first edition 
of " The Alarm." 

P. 887. «' Venus and Aidella " should be 
^* Venus and Ardelia." 

P. 887. The University of Chicago's copy of 
Johnson's ^^ Irene " has on the title-page *^ as it 
is acted at the Theatre Royal in Druiy Lane." 

P. 889. The Harvard Library has a copy 
of West's " Pindar." 

P. 840. The University of Chicago has a 
copy of ^^ The Complaint. . . printed for A. 
Millar ... and R.D. . . 1760." 

P. 840. " Penshurst " was by Francis Cov- 
entry; see Dodsley's ''Collection," 1768, 4. 60. 

P. 840. Add: Fawkes, (Francis). The 
Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Blon, Moschus, 
and MussBus," &c., 8s. Advertised in Public 
Ledger, Apr. 1, 1760: ''Subscribers are de- 
sired to send for their books immediately to 
Messrs. Dodsley or Newbery." 

P. 840. " Peter Wilkins " was by Robert 
Paltock. 

P. 841. Add: Smart (Christopher). Poet- 
ical Works. The Glen. Evening Post, Aug. 
4, 1760, has proposals for one volume, 4to, at 
10s. 6d., to be delivered 20th Feb., 1761, on ap- 
plication to Bathurst, Dodsley, or Newbery. 

P. 847. The University of Chicago has a 
copy of "Pompey the Little. Printed for 
M. Cooper, 1761." 

P. 860. "Some Reflections on . . . Boadicia" 
is, I think, by Dr. Pemberton. 

P. 863. " The Fable of Cebes " should be 
the " Table of Cebes." 

P. 864. The entries for Dec. on this page 
should be for Jan. 

Pp. 864 and 861. Balby (Geo.) should be 
BaUy. 

P. 862. " Theatrical Records." The Uni- 
versity of Chicago has " Theatrical Records ; or 
an Account of English Dramatic Authors and 
their Works. London : Printed for R. & J. 
Dodsley . . . 1766." 

P. 868. Boyce's " Poems " were published 
this year by Dodsley, Newbery, and one other. 
See "A Bookseller of the Last Century," 176. 

Pp. 871 and 872. The " Letters of Lady 
Juliet Catesby," &c., were by Frances Brooke, 
as recorded on p. 888. 

P. 372. Add: "Comus, . . . London: 
Printed for A. Millar . . . 1760." 

P. 878. The "Memoirs of Miss Sidney 
Biddulph " were by Mrs. Frances Sheridan. 


P. 878. "Five Pieces of Runic Poetry" 
was published anonymously by Thomas Percy. 
There are copies at the Universities of Chicago 
and Pennsylvania. 

P. 881. "Brooke (Sarah)" should be 
" Brooke (Frances)." 

Edward Patson Morton. 


A Gbotjp of liONG Poems.* 


The central situation of " Measure for Measure " 
becomes the theme of "Pietro of Siena," a new 
dramatic poem by Mr. Stephen Phillips. This 
tragedy manqttS is worked out in three brief acts 
of blank verse, all the scenes falling between sun- 
set of one day and sunrise of the day following. 
Pietro Tornielli has captured Siena, and the tyrant 
Luigi Gronsago is condemned to death. But his 
sister G^mma pleads for his life, and Pietro, fasci- 
nated by her beauty, bargains for her body as the 
price of release. When they meet that night, she 
so arooBes the stirrings of his nobler nature that he 
f or^;oes his lustful purpose, and vows to make her 
his lawful wife. The following lines will show with 
what eloquence Gemma appeals to the tempter : 

^ Ton ghost, with bnt the vantage of the grave, 
O lover with oold mnrder on yonr lips, 
Bridegroom whose gift is blood, whose dower is death ! 
Ah, what a tryst I What moonlight ever saw 
Snoh a forbidden raptnre as is this ? 
Then take me in yonr arms, bnt never me I 
Or kisB these lips where lips have ceased to move. 
Fool, oan yon understand in yonr wild blood 
That never shall you reach me on these terms ? 
How can you drink my beauty, if no soul 
Ifakes the draught live ? You bargain for a bliss, 
But no blin from a bargain ever came. 
That Uiss may be too sudden, may be slow. 
However it come ; but it is thoughten wise. 
Not planned, not calculated ; be it sin 
Or lie of angels, not this way it comes, 
Nor ever hath : now to thy lips I yield 
My own, but with a cold lau|^ in my soul. 
Or else in dreadful thought thy kiss I take. 
Now thou art master ; thy brief hour demand I 
Bnt had I loved thee, Pietro, not this way 
Would I have clasped thee, but in sacred fire. 
And then shouldst thou have tasted of deep life ; 
Then not of flesh bnt of the endless soul.*' 

*PiSTBO OF SiBVA. A Drama. By Stephen Phillips. 
New Yoric : The MacmiUan Go. 

Thb Nbw Ikfxbno. By Stephen Phillips. New Yoric : 
John Lane Co. 

Daxytb. a Dramatio Poem. By H^loise Dnrant Rose. 
New York : Mitchell Eennerley. 

Ths Bbkakiko of Bonds. A Drama of the Social 
Unrest. By Arthur Davison Ficke. Boston: Sherman, 
French A Go. 

SiaxTBD. A Poem. By Arthur Peterson. Philadelphia: 
Ge<nge W. Jacobs A Go. 

A MiDSUMMBB Mbmoby. An Elegy on the Death of 
Arthur Upson. By Richard Burton. Sfinneapolis: Edmund 
D. Brooks. 

Thb Happt Tbachbb. By Melville B. Anderson. 
New York : B. W. Huebsch. 
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It is a little puzzling, after these heroics, to note 
with what alacrity she accepts the new legal '' bar- 
gain " proposed by Pietro, and how cheerfully the 
brother acquiesces when the news releases him from 
unminent death at the sunrise hour. Such changes 
of heart are not exactly reasonable when brought 
about within the narrow limits which the author's 
setting have allowed him. 

^* Dreaming in starlefls night, it seemed that I, 
Lifted in spirit arms, was ontwaid borne, 
Beyond the steadfast bonndaries of the earth 
And the inyicible orb of the vast snn, 

'* Then was I Vare that one beside me was, 
Whom I felt speaking rather than heard speak. 

* One whom thou lovest and who still loves thee 
Despatched me to thy side,' the spirit said." 

Thus opens '' The New Inferno/' a second contribu- 
tion by Mr. Phillips to the season's literature, tak- 
ing the form of a blank verse poem in nine cantos, 
each divided into quatrains as above shown. It is a 
sophisticated modern Inferno into which the spirit 
guide takes us, although it emphasizes the old idea 
of Dante, the idea that the after life brings punish- 
ment which is the logical consequence of earthly sin. 
Thus we find Napoleon imprisoned in a dreary world 
of ice, and Torquemada writhing in the flames. 
These are the only historical figures of the vision, 
which is otherwise concerned with types of lust and 
violence. The lesson of the poem is found in the 
following quatrains : 

'* For now I see that Hell no city is, 
Nor place appointed, that no judge presides^ 
Nor our Creator in his anger sits 
To sentence, and to punish the free soul. 

" Far worse I the stain contracted leaves us not. 
No deepest grave obliterates a fault, 
But to the Earth the immortal spirit olings, 
And being spirit in g^reater madness bums." 

There are five passages in this poem, but we do not 
think that, on the whole, it will add materially to 
the author's reputation. 

Mr. Phillips uses the great name of Dante as a 
peg upon which to hang his own philosophical mus- 
ings, but it is the historical Florentine of whom we 
read in Miss Rose's fine dramatic poem. This 
<< Dante," a work in four acts, takes up the principal 
happenings of the poet's life, from the factional strife 
and the broil of politics in his native city, through 
the years of exile at Verona and elsewhere, to the 
peaceful end at Ravenna. The first three acts are 
concerned with the events which lead up to his ban- 
ishment, — the plot whereby he is persuaded to make 
Gemma Donati his wife, and the death of Beatrice. 
The fourth act sets forth the story of his closing 
years. Our illustrative extract shall be the ending 
of the work, the last words placed upon the lips of 
the dying poet. 

" Gome closer, shades. What, do ye fly my touch ? 
Hath woe not purified my flesh enow ? 
Must my poor soul, still sighing, sit within 
The adamantine prison of the flesh ? 
Hath it not even reached an outer door 
Where through some blessed chink it spies beyond 


Its Mn at rest, oare-free, in sweet Elysium ? 

Fed on the tree of life in Paradise, 

When perfect grown, must these new spirits swing 

The incense of their love and praise alone 

In Heaven's domes ? Shall not some holy breath 

Be wafted down from them to earth again, 

Sweetening our lives and cleansing us from sin. 

And so let those above by mystic tie 

Be linked to what they were in living men ? 

■ ■••.•. 

O Beatrice, such pure soul as thine 

Needs lower stoop than most, to reach us here. 

Madonna, at thy feet I lay my lo?^ ; 

O, lift it to thy bosom, let it Ue, 

Like scented blossom, lightly, near thy heart. 

Still silent, blessed one ? Iliine eyes speak only ; 

Thou standest near the Church enthroned in glory. 

Beside the Rose of Heaven, the Virg^ Mother, 

Who shineth, clothed in light etemidly. 

Even thou — even thou — art Beatrice ! 

Stretch out thy holy hands ; help me to thee! 

O let my faltering tongue find power 

So that a spark of all thy glory trail 

Resplendent through all centuries to come, 

lit by the love that moves the sun and stars, 

ThaX gives me Qod and Florence — Beatrice — " 

This passage shows how deftly the author has made 
use of the Dantean phrase, weaving it into the fabric 
of her verse. There are other passages in which 
she reproduces the poet's recorded words more 
exactly, introducing them as literal quotations, thus 
avoiding the insuperable difficulty of inventing fit 
words of her own for the significant moments of the 
action. The whole work is done in a spirit of the 
deepest sympathy and reverence, and is marked by 
the scholarly acquaintance with the subject without 
which a work of dramatic effectiveness, such as this 
work distinctly is, could not have been produced. 

The politics of Florence, with their shibboleths 
of faction and their insolent individual ambitions, 
bear little apparent resemblance to our modem poli- 
tics, swayed by social and economic forces, and con- 
tending upon a scale unimaginable in the Italy of 
the Middle Ages. Yet poetry, seeing in all such 
struggles but varying manifestations of the unchang- 
ing soul of men, and viewing them all sub specie 
(BtemitatiSj may discern a kind of underlying unity 
in the most diverse expressions of the human spirit 
Thus we do not seem to pass into a wholly different 
sphere when we turn from the old-world strife of 
Guelph with Ghibelline to the new-world strife of 
capital with labor if only we approach both themes 
under the idealistic guidance of the poet. It is a 
poem in dramatic form, '< The Breaking of Bonds," 
by Mr. Arthur Davison Ficke, that brings before 
our gaze the social unrest of modern life with a 
degree of imaginative power that raises the subject 
from the temporal to the eternal plane, and corre- 
lates it with subjects that might upon first thought 
seem better fitted for poetic treatment. Mr. Ficke, 
taking Shelley for his exemplar, seeks to forecast the 
shaping of a new earth out of the miserable place of 
our present abode. He says : '^ I have expressed 
in the following pages neither a political plan, nor 
a carefully rounded and utterly impossible scheme 
urged on the world for adoption. I have merely 
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taken as a beginning the social hostility of to-day ; 
I have transported it into the world of imagination ; 
and there let the dramatic forces inherent in the 
situation work out what I conceive to be their nat- 
ural eqailibrinm." Mr. Ficke's method is highly 
symboUcaL His characters are abstractions and 
spirits^ like those employed by Moody in ''The 
Masqne of Judgment '' or by Mr. Hardy in '' The 
Dynasts." There are choruses of the Men who 
Labor, the Masters of Wealth, and the Wise Men, 
there is the Watcher on the Tower, and there are 
the Spirits of Beanty and of Power, of the Cities 
and of the Hills, and the Spirit of the Eighth Day 
of Creation. It is this last-named Spirit upon whose 
shoulders the burden of prophecy is laid, and who, 
after the cataclysm which has laid waste what we 
now call civilization, gives heart to stricken man- 
kind in such noble words as these : 

" One thing alone is worth yonr Btraining toil, — 
To seek that -way which in good time shall lead 
Up toward the fairer fatnre of mankind. 
Deep in the soul of each most rise the dream 
Of man with higher powers, man more divine ; 
Flooded with light whose spark was on his brow 
When he emerged from ont creation's deeps, 
The wonder and the mystery of the world. 
As from the bmte he grew in ages past, 
A gpreater passion of exalted life 
Shall thrill and glorify him, till he rise 
Godlike and wingM with hia destiny. 
Such is the fate I give and ye mnst take. 
This is your pole-star. Crown nor oracifiz 
Suffice for this ; but in each secret heart 
The light most spring, — a more than mortal sense 
Of ages leading eyer toward new heights ; 
That the far generations, sweeping on, 
Shall each see clearer, and descry at last 
What wondrous destiny lies free to man. 

. • • • • a 

But far in distant ages, all the years 
Of weary toil shall turn to their fulfilment. 
The lesser fails ; the higher shall endure ; 
And in the end, the Promised Land shall spread 
Its vast atrial valleys at men's feet. 
Greater mankind shall walk the walls of heaven 
Yet never dreamed. And from the cloudy night 
Of man's long martyrdom shall come the dawn." 

It is the Watcher who has the last word, and he 
gives it this fine Swinbumian turn : 

'* New Masters may rise, 
But they shall not endure. 
We shall push our emprise 
Past each barrier and lure 
Through ways that are dim, to an end that is 
dear, with a hope that is sure. 

" Crowns of gold or of thorn 
Are as phantoms that pale 
In the infinite dusk ; 
Tet one crown shall not fail, — 
Tea, the crown of man's ultimate freedom that 
over the world shall prevail." 

Mr. Ficke has given us a poem that is well worth 
while, a poem that is intensely modem in feeling 
and at the same time true to the English tradition 
of what is permissible and what is not, of what is 
desirable and what is to be shunned. 


It is somewhat venturesome, after the superb 
treatment of the subject by William Morris, for 
anyone to attempt anew a '^ Sigurd " epic But we 
think that Mr. Arthur Peterson's poem has justified 
the venture, and we have read with much pleasure 
his new version of the greatest of all Teutonic leg- 
ends. His style is simple and his narrative straight- 
forward, as befits a theme which needs neither 
rhetorical adornment nor constructive artifice for its 
setting forth. As he retells the story, it seems to 
combine the essentials of the Nibelungenenlied ver- 
sion with some of the variations made familiar by 
the Wagnerian cycle. It deals mainly with the 
scenes at Gunter's Burgundian court, and ends with 
the death of Sigurd and the self-immolation of 
Brynhild. Sig^urd's earlier career is recounted by 
the hero himself, much as Odysseus tells the story 
of his wanderings at the Court of the Ph»acians. 
But the story is simplified by assuming that when 
Sigurd awakens Brynhild on her rock, acting on 
Gunter's behalf, he has had no previous knowledge 
of her, thus avoiding the necessity for making use 
of the potion of oblivion in working out the tragic 
consummation. Hagen has no evidence beyond his 
own evil suspicions that the King has been betrayed 
by his representative and blood-brother. We notice 
that the scene of Brynhild's fire-encircled sleep is 
given as the island of Halgoland near the mouth of 
Uie Elbe. Can it be that the author has confused 
this island with the Halogaland of the sagas? Mr. 
Peterson is a believer in the preponderance of the 
Scandinavian element in the population of the Brit- 
ish Isles, and even goes so far as to suggest that the 
Jutes and Angles were kinds of Norsemen, given 
which assumption his demonstration is easy. This 
view is expressed in the Vala's prophecy, made 
when Sigurd questions her concerning his fate. 

"' But see! E'en now, on Britain's stormy shores, 
Hengist and Horsa, with their sea-tost hosts, 
Land, and great England, Rome's predestined heir„ 
Begins her conquering march. As, in a gale, 
A mighty tidal wave, holp by the winds. 
Breaks on some isle, and overwhelms the land, 
All things submerging ; so, on Britain's isle, 
The vikhig tide, in waves successive, breaks, 
And overflows tiie land ,* overflows save where,. 
In west and north, the mountain fastnesses 
Of Wales and Caledonia lift their towers. 
Angles, Jutes,Sazons, Nor8emen,Swedes, Goths, Dimee,. 
One people called by many names, one race 
Of ooean-warriors, golden-haired, they come." 

We must make a further quotation from this pro- 
phecy, because in it the author achieves his highest 

flight 

** Methinks as in a dream I see them now. 
With tossing prows far out at sea beheld, 
With spears and helmets through the ocean mists 
Flashing, they come ; unheralded ; with dread > 
Watched by those spirits pusillanimous 
Whose purblind eyes see not in these fierce foes 
Heaven's chosen seed, the saviours of the land. 
Wild giants they, wet with the salt sea-foam. 
But in their lives the primal virtues shine — 
Strength, courage, justice, boundless energ^y) 
Truth-telling, love of home, contempt of death, 
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High wifldom, and all oke that malua the man — 
And through them is oUl Europe horn again. 
As oomea tiie Bpriag-time hack to earth, so oomea 
Qnoe more the age hermo back to men. 
The figore of a Noneman, spear in hand, 
Orown*d with his winged helmet, eagle-like 
Roaming, in dragon-ship, the ooean, looms 
Aboye &e world's horizon : I behold 
Comrades in fame, thy yikings range themselves 
Beside the stalwart shapes that f otmded Rome, 
And hero-hosts Hellenic; and in thee, 
Sigard, thoogh briefer was thy life than theirs, 
Ulysses and JSneas live again." 

A noteworthy contribation to elegiac verse is 
offered by Dr. Biehard Barton, who in ''A Mid- 
summer Memory" sings of his lost friend Arthur 
Upson. It will be remembered that Upson was 
drowned a little more than two years ago, in the 
thirty-seeond year of his age, but not before he had 
won for himself the recognition of them that know. 
His death was a gprievons loss to American poetry, 
but we may find some consolation in the fact that 
it has given us this tender and heart*f elt threnody. 
We quote the last two of the fifty-four stanzas : 

*' Bren as Arthur of the Table Round 

Followed the Gleam and fought the good fight through, 
Then floated down the mere unto the sound 
Of flutes tha^ like soft wind foreyer blew. 
So thou didst straight embark and with a smile 
Float on the bosom of the After-while. 

'* The pure of heart are bleasM ; they shall be 
God's ohosen, he is olose to them alone. 
liOTer of earth, now heayen hath daim on thee, 
Boldly thine eyes faoe that refulgenoy 

Of more than mortal keenness ; for thine own 
Were pure indeed ; foreyer safe thou art, 
Beoause thine often-heayy human heart 
Rests, oirded by that promise, Th&jf thall ms /" 

Wit and wisdom, packed for the most part in 
Hudibrastic measures, are the characteristics of 
Professor Melville B. Anderson's Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, ''The Happy Teacher." Mr. Anderson 
has been a teacher for upwards of thirty years, 
and his confession that the word spells happiness 
will be echoed in the heart of every teacher who 
is worthy of that noble profession. He has now 
commenced emeritUB^ which is a kind of happiness 
also for the veteran with long years of useful work 
behind him, although it must be mingled with 
something of regret. Mr. Anderson's pedagogy is 
of the soundest, as may be instanced by his com- 
ment on the '' systems " so dear to the commercial 
type of school administration. 

^ Their schools and systems, all and some. 
Seem founded on the asdom 
That gear of. olock-woric can direct 
The engine of the inteUect. 
They dream, like alchemists of old, 
To find in their retorts the gold, 
Blind to the true transmuting stone, 
Only to Nature's bantlings known. 
The spirit bloweth and is still : 
Come, harness it to turn our mill ! 
No teacher, but mechanic tool, 
Who, when the angel moyes aright 
On waters of Bethesda*s pool. 
Would thermograph ihem by some rule 
Of Riaumur or Fahrenheit. 


** Our happy gnids, of Socrates* 
Athletic SGfaool, dbtmsti degrees. 


Why dub the graduated 

Whose ntphu ultra is to pass, 

Honorificahilitndinitas ? 

O runner, flii^ aside the crutch! 

Is his monition ; overmuch 

Our Gapuan schools abound in aids. 

Diplomas, titles, badges, grades: 

Why titillate with bait so slight 

The hungry edge of appetite ? 

Why tempt the torpid ? Fat of rib 

Is fat of wit : shut up the crib." 

Mr. Anderson's satire is not all aimed at the par- 
blind pedagogue, but finds many other objects for 
its shafts. Here is one forcible example, which we 
conunend to workers in the cause of conservation : 

« Has Berth no vengeance, have the Heavens no cnrae 
For him who by destruction fills his purse ? 
Let actuaries calculate the worth 
Of him who, dying, poorer leaves the earth : 
Carre the hard face, that coming man may see 
The cruel features of his enemyl 
Hark I by the noble soul distinctly heard. 
Out of those marble lips escapes tiie Word 
That sacrifice of self for those unborn 
Is worship which the gods will neyer scorn. 
Who makes the world his oyster, leaves it dead 
And done with, soon as ever he has fed, — 
Who sucks the juice and chucks away the shell 
Should find no fellowship except in Hell 
Where Dante fotmd the traitors wintering, — 
Congenial spirits for the Lumber King.'* 

The true consecration of the teacher (to return to 
the main theme of the poem) is found in his ac- 
ceptance of the ideal thus nobly stated : 

" No follower and no flatterer of the crowd, 
Not foremost in the synagogue is bow'd 
Our Teacher, giving aims unseen of men, — • 
Shouts not upon the housetop his Amen I 
Tet when Hosannah to the Lord on High, 
With voice of many waters people cry. 
Than he, none feds the common impulse more ; 
But, praying, goes within, and shuts the door. 
Deep in the heart he keeps a Holy Shrine; 
There looks he, not in vain, for the Divine." 

In its guise of a playfulness which does not really 
conceal the serious underlying thought, this poem 
is suggestive of some of Lowell's best things, and 
its didacticism is precisely of the sort which he 
would have applauded. We think that the author 
will not bear us ill-will for pointing out this resem- 

WlLLIAM MOBTON PaYKE. 


Briefs on New Books. 

The eventful ^ *>««^ welcome is assured to 
life of a famoui the authorized English version, from 
peace-promoter, jhe practiced pen of Mr. Nathan 

Haskell Dole, of the '* Memoirs of Bertha von 
Suttner " (Ginn). These ^ Records of an Eventful 
Life," as they are called in a sub-title, cover a 
period of about sixty years, — from the writer*8 
birth at Prague in 1843 to her husband's death in 
December of 1902 ; but a supplementary chapter 
descriptive of her three weeks in America in 1904 
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has been provided for this edition, as also a Preface 
to her English and American readers. Apart from 
the interest attaching to the Bamess von Suttner's 
early conversion to the cause of international peace, 
to her subsequent activities in behalf of that cause, 
and especially to the circumstances that impelled 
her to write her world-famous novel, "Lay Down 
Your Arms," there is so much of romance and so 
wide a variety of rich and memorable experience in 
the life of this greatly-gifted woman as to render 
her autobiography irresistibly attractive to a wide 
circle of readers. Indeed, these pages from life, 
especially those describing the writer's early literary 
and artistic enthusiasms, and recounting her passions 
of the heart and her elopement with the man in 
whose company she was to enjoy a '^ perfect union 
of unclouded happiness," may well prove more fasci- 
nating than any passages from her works of fiction. 
The banning of her acquaintance with Alfred 
Nobel was curiously brought about, and her inter- 
course with him through the years that followed until 
his nntiniely death furnishes matter of the most 
readable kind. Other noteworthy friendships and 
other correspondence abound. The Baroness's prom- 
inenoe in the peace movement naturaUy made her 
more or less intimately acquainted with nearly all 
the leading advocates of that cause, while her literary 
and musical tastes procured her a host of friends 
ainong authors and musicians. Mention must be 
made of her outspoken admiration of many Amer- 
ican institutions, including especially the magnifi- 
cent Congressional Library and the hardly less 
admirable Boston Public liibrary. Through all the 
*^ Memoirs" there runs a certain Grerman thorough- 
ness, an attention to homely detail, that characterizes 
her famous novel, and that may occasionally weary 
some, but will more often ingratiate and entertain. 
The work is a powerful utterance in behalf of a 
most deserving cause, as well as a charming piece 
of literature. 

Surveys of ^^' ^^^ Elmer More's " Shelbume 
lUeritture, Essays " (Putnam) have now reached 

old and new. ^ "Seventh Series," and probably 
some readers will by this time have forgotten the 
origin of the title, — the rural retreat where the 
first series was conceived and at least partly written. 
The aloofness and dispassionateness of thought and 
style that that retreat seems to have fostered still 
mark the successive additions to the series. To use 
the words applied by him to Edward FitzGerald 
in the present volume, Mr. More impresses one as 
standing calmly *< aloof from the currents of the 
bour, judging men and things from the larger oirdes 
of time," and as at least partly '^ emancipated from 
the illusions of- the present" The essays now col- 
lected have with a single exception already appeared 
in print, although often in an abridged form, and are 
in almost every ease prompted by books that have 
presented themselves for review. The chapter now 
for the first time published deals with '* Criticism," 
and begins by drawing a parallel, somewhat forced 


perhaps, between Matthew Arnold and the third 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Naturally, Mr. More exalts 
the critic's office, and he even persuades himself, if 
not his reader, that the critical Cicero has been "aa 
dynamic an influence in civilization as St. Paul." 
A chapter on '^The Pragmatism of William James" 
agreeably disappoints one by proving to be more in 
sympathy with the current revolt against cut-and- 
dried philosophical systems than might have been 
expected from the writer's somewhat conservative 
habit of thouglit and from a rather unsympathetic 
reference he has elsewhere made to the '^ prattle of 
pragmatism." Tet while exposing the manifest 
weaknesses of the pragmatic position, he has not 
emphasized so strongly as he might have the service 
rendered to freedom of thought by Messrs. James 
and Dewey and Bergson and their associates. 
The essays not already mentioned have to do with 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Hood, Tennyson, Morris^ 
Aldrioh, Francis Thompson, Mr. 6. Lowes Dick- 
inson, Louisa Shore, and, more briefly, a few Qther 
authors. Increased ripeness of judgment, widened 
and deepened knowledge, and enlargement of vision 
are to be noted in comparing this latest volume of 
the set with some of its early predecessors. 

A guide to the Thos© who wish to read wisely and 
appreciation well, and not merely to hasten the 

of literature. flight; ^^f ^^^ ^j^^^j ^^^ j^ jj^^ter 

than take a preliminary course of self-instruction 
in Mr. Edwin L. Shuman's inviting little treatise, 
''How to Judge a Book" (Houghton). Twenty 
years of writing about books, notably as literary 
editor of the Chicago ''Record-Herald," have de- 
veloped the author's literary taste, trained his 
judgment, and given him facility in expressing his 
opinions. His book, which is sub-titled " A Handy 
Method of Criticism for the General Reader," and 
which is of similar size and general natiiire to 
Mr. Larned's "Books, Culture and Character," 
although necessarily more technical, devotes nearly 
three-quarters of its contents to the consideration of 
prose fiction, leaving but forty-seven pages f6i' all 
other literature, and despatching poetry and drama 
in eighteen of these pages. But as the novel is un- 
questionably the most elaborate as well as the most 
popular form of literature, there is some reason iii 
this apportionment. Not surprising, either, is the 
democratic test applied by the author to works of 
art "The greatest art," he holds, "is that which 
gives the most lasting pleasure to the largest num- 
ber of people." But this rule, literally interpreted, 
would lead to some curious conclusions. For ex- 
ample, multiplying the duration of pleasure by the 
number of persons pleased, we should obtain a 
product indicating the art of E. P. Roe's novels to 
be far greater than that of Greorge Meredith's, or, to 
take less recent authors, the art of " The Deerslayer " 
greater than that of "The Scarlet Letter." Mr. 
Shuman's reading, especially in fiction, has evi- 
dently been wide, and he recalls readily and aptly 
such scenes and characters as he needs for iUustra- 
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tion. He seems to assign the right place to morality 
in art, neither exalting it as a leading motive on the 
one hand, nor going so far, on the other, as to preach 
anreseryedly the gospel of '^art for art's sake." 
Sanity and good taste speak in every page of the 
book, whiish moreover ingratiates by its amenities 

of style. 

A^ A^.^^^^ Mr. Charles Oscar Paullin's life of 
^om^?e^? Commodore John Rodgers (Arthur 
the old nffvv. H. Clark Co.) is at once a biography 
of an able commander and a history of the old navy 
from 1802 to 1838. Dr. PaoUin, by his long studies 
in American naval history, is well qualified to do 
the work; he has also had a wealth of material 
from which to draw out his facts — ^the printed mat- 
ter, both public and private, relating to the subject, 
files of old newspapers, the manuscript records in 
the Navy Department^ and family documentary 
collections never before used. Each period of Rod- 
gers's life is exhaustively treated, — his family and 
boyhood life ; his experiences as a young officer in 
the Navy ; his career in the Mediterranean and in 
the War of 1812; and his constructive work as 
member of the various boards and commissions 
which organized and reorganized naval institutions 
after the War of 1812. The most interesting part 
of the biography is that which deals with the Am* 
erican naval force in the Mediterranean during the 
troubles with the Barbary States. The responsi- 
biliUes upon naval commanders were then much 
greater dian in the present day of steam vessels 
and cables. In dealing with the North African 
powers Rodgers proved to be a successful diplomat 
as well as a fighting captain, and was most success- 
ful in his difficult task. But his best and most per- 
manent work was as senior member of the boards 
which inaugurated a progressive and constructive 
policy — planned a new navy, built navy yards, 
planned the naval academy, the naval observatory, 
and the Hydrographic Bureau. The book is a good 
history of the last generation of the wooden navy 
and of the best representative of the commanders 
of that period — one who for twenty years was at 
the head of the navy. The volume is well iUus- 
trated with contemporary portraits, facsimiles, and 
copies of old prints. 

Anartuvt ^^ Hubert von Herkomer has writ- 

fnemoriet of hit ten, not exactly a sequel, but rather 
early training. ^ antecedent to "My School and 
My Gospel" in his equally entertaining record of 
the rather harsh experiences leading up to the open- 
ing of his school and the firm establishment of his 
fortunes. In "The Herkomers" (Macmillan) he 
traces his family history and his individual biog- 
raphy from the simple Bavarian days through the 
rough American experiment and the up-hill English 
struggle to the serener and more prosperous years 
of later life. The art instinct seems of old to have 
been strong in the Herkomers, in the plasterers and 
cabinet-makers and wood-carvers and other artisans 
of the family, while the love of music and skill in 


making music were prevalent on the mother's side 
of the house. Their art being more to the Herkom- 
ers than wealth, or station, poverty and obscurity 
were their cheerfully-accepted portion until the 
present chief representative of the family came into 
full possession of his powers. The story of theee 
years of hardship, told by Sir Hubert in the com- 
placency of his own acknowledged succees in life, 
has in its way much of the fascination of Cellini's 
glowing and picturesque autobiography. A single 
incident will here indicate the stuff the Herkomen 
were made of. In their English, exile the family 
was sorely pressed for the wherewithal to procure 
food and clothing, so that the father sacrified his 
cloak to provide jacket and trousers for his son^ 
himself walking a little faster to keep warm, and a 
little later cut out the meat and alcoholic drink 
from his dietary, and also abjured tobacco ; and the 
son insisted on sharing the glory of this renunciation 
by embracing vegetarianism. The book is inviting 
in its literary style, and is attractively illustrated ; 
but the author might well bear in mind Lowell's 
observation on the use of the dash, that it stands as 
a confession of ignorance of the rules of pnnetnatioD. 

A remarkable conmiand of oddly 
SS" wiil^JLt"' picturesque epithet, surprising dex- 

terity in the moulding of whimsically 
striking phrases, great fertility of invention where 
the available resources of existing speech fall short 
of his needs, — such are the salient characteristics 
of Mr. Frank Moore Colby's- style in his collection 
of short and crisp essays published under the title, 
<< Constrained Attitudes" (Dodd). Merrily sar- 
castic also and good-naturally satirical is he in his 
rapid shots at f oUy as it flies. The follies of literary 
persons receive some of his shrewdest hits, as when, 
in mild derision of the professional nature-writer, 
he opines that many a non-professional too might 
*' know when a thing is bosky and when a thing is 
lush, know the wonderful hour that is neither night 
nor day, and the tang of salt air, and the skirl of 
the haw-bird, and the booming note of the dngong, 
and where the bumbleberries cluster thickest and the 
wild pomatum blooms." Some romarks t>n Ibsen, 
not heartily eulog^tic, aro bright and amusing, 
however charged with one-sidedness of view. ^^He 
writes only for those who go to the theatro to be 
disturbed. Instead of beginning with love in 
difficulties and ending with a happy marriage, he 
begins with happy marriages and ends with the 
very devil." In ridicule of ostentatious and learned 
quotation the author says, among other good things, 
^' It is a humane rule never to jingle your literary 
pockets merely to tantalise the poor." The book 
shows gain in both substance and form as compared 
with its predecessor, '< Imaginary Obligations." 
While still a self-constituted critic of everjrthing 
criticizable, the author is a shade less dogmatic 
than he used to be. It may be hoped that in time 
he will acquire a very creditable store of human 
fallibility. 
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Poetry for 
every tatte. 


That unwearied maker of antholo- 
giesy Mr. Wallace Rice, has put his 
wide acquaintance with literature in 
the form of verse to a most efFeetive use in the 
compilation of '*The Little Book Series/' published 
by the Reilly & Britton Co. £^h volume of this 
aeries offers a selection of poems upon a special 
subject — poems from a great variety of authors 
(among them foreign poets in translation) — and 
includes many out-of-the-way pieces that only om- 
nivorous readers would be likely to find. Since few 
readers are of this type, the number of those whose 
gratitude Mr. Rice has deserved should be propor- 
tionally Urge. The twelve volumes thus far pub- 
lished have for their respective subjects Bohemia, 
Cheer, Love, Laughter, Friendship, Out-of-Doors, 
School-Days, Sports, Lullabies, Limericks, Brides, 
and Kisses. Here is surely poetry for all tastes, 
and there is no assignable limit to the further ex- 
pansion of the series. A similar series each volume 
of which shall be devoted to a single poet is also 
planned by the editor. Mr. Rice has a peculiar 
fitness for the task which he has here undertaken, 
and the task itself — that of bringing the treasures 
of poetry to the attention of people who balk at 
definitive editions and collected works — is one of 
the most praiseworthy imaginable. We should 
think that many thousands of new readers might be 
gained for poetry by thus serving it out in moderate 
and palatable ra.tions. Poetry is, after all, not too 
bright and good for himmn nature's daily food, if 
only the world knew it, and we extend a grateful 
welcome to an enterprise which, like the present 
one, attempts to give practical effect to that ele- 
mentary proposition. 

TKe$tTenaih ^^ Harriet Eliza Paine, who died 
andeh^er last year at the age of sixty-four, 

of old age. j^f^ |^ series of unpublished essays 

on the general subject of the joys and sorrows of 
growing old. These posthumous chapters now 
appear under the collective title, '^Old People'' 
(Houghton) with a prefatory biographical sketch 
of the author by Miss Alice Brown. Ardent stu- 
dent and inspiring teacher, Miss Paine was com- 
paratively early overtaken by two infirmities that 
sadly interfered with her chosen pursuits and must 
have sorely tried her brave spirit These ailments 
of the body were deafness and blindness — neither 
of them total, but both, especially the former, very 
pronounced. With the voice of authority, therefore^ 
she speaks, in her book^ on the subjects of ^^ Silence'* 
and ^Darkness." Other chapters are headed 
"Greeting Old Age," << Change and Breadth," 
"Work," "Earning a Living," "On Keeping 
Tonng," "The Inner Life of the Old," "The Rehi- 
tions of the Old and Youngs" and " The Renewal 
of Emotion." Miss Brown's sketch and her own 
stimulating pages present her to us as one whom 
we would gladly have known, and known intimately. 
A characteristic passage from her very first para- 
graph g^ves promise of the strength and cheer of 


the succeeding pages. "Some of us have a stout 
conviction," she writes, "which has weathered 
many a gale, that the ideal is the only reality ; but 
veterans understand that to pull a steady oar always^ 
whether the tide and wind and current are with us, 
or whether the tide and wind and current are against 
us, is the only way to make the reality ideaL" 
Idealist, but not a dreamer. Miss Paine has left a 
book that will speak to older readers in aeceats at 
once strong and comforting. 


BRIBFEB MSNTI027. 


A volume of <<Mohonk Addresses" by Edward 
Everett Hale and David J. Brewer, given from 1895 to 
1907 at the Mohonk Arbitration Conferences, is edited 
by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. for the International School of Peaee. The 
addresses are brief and very much to the point. There 
are sixteen of them in all, eleven by Dr. Hale and five 
by Justice Brewer. 

Sociology is working its way down in the schools, and 
is probably headed for the Eandergarten. Meanwhile, 
a stage in its pedagogical progress is marked by the 
pablication of Dr. Charles A. EUwood's << Sociology and 
Modem Social Problems" (American Book Co.), a 
text-book rather more elementary than any we have 
heretofore seen, and in striking contrast to tiie ponder- 
ous treatises of Spencer, Ward, and Giddings. 

Amateur dramatio societies might do worse than turn 
their attention from the trifling farce-comedies they 
usually select to such sterling material as is offered by 
Mr. Horace B. Browne's volume of ** Short Plays f roD| 
Dickens" (Soribner). These << plays," which are 
nothing more than brief dramatio scenes, are verj 
entertaining in their dialogue form, and may be easily 
managed also, requiring few characters and even fewer 
accessories. 

"The Poems of Cynewulf," translated into English 
prose by Dr. Charles W. Kennedy, and «The Plays 
and Poems of George Chapman (The Tragedies)," 
edited by Dr. Thomas Marc Parrott, are two welcome 
volumes that emanate from Princeton University, are 
included in a « Library of Scholarship and Lietters," 
and are published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Both volumes have all the apparatus that a conscien- 
tious student could desire. 

** Forty Songs by Richard Strauss " (for high voice), 
edited by Mr. James Huneker, is a highly acceptable 
addition to the Messrs. Ditson's « Musicians' Library." 
However we may dispute about Strauss as a composer 
for the stage and the orchestra, we generally admit him 
to be' a master among song-writers, one who has the 
key to the treasury of pure lyric beauty. This volume 
has the usual accompaniments of portrait and intro- 
ductory essay, and gives the texts in both German and 
English. Other publications of the same house are 
«The Cocoa Palm and Other Songs for Children," by 
Miss Mary DiUingham Frear (a revised edition); a 
second volume of « Classics for Violin " (an interesting 
selection of pieces ancient and modem); a set of 
« Octave Studies after J. 8. Bach," edited by Mr. Isidor 
Phillipp; a coireotion of « Choice Part-Songs for Men's 
Voices," edited by Mr. Greorge L. Osgood; and a collec- 
tion of « Twenty Popular ^thems," compiled by Mr. 
Robert £. Austin. 
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Mr. 6. K. Chesterton's studj of William Blake is to 
be issued iminediatelj by Messrs. £. P. Dntton & Co. 
in their ** Popular Library of Art." 

Two of the special features of the new edition of 
Wordsworth's complete poetical works, to be issued in 
ten volumes by Houghton Mifflin Co., will be a sketch 
of the poet's life by Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie and 
a prefatory essay on the Wordsworth countiy by Mr. 
John Burroughs. 

In « The Purchasing Power of Money," which is to 
be published early this Spring by the Macmillan Co., 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University has attacked 
an old problem, but one which is ever timely and which 
is especially so now. The immediate purpose which 
the author has set himself is to determine the causes 
upon which the general level of prices depends. 

Dr. William Edgar Geil, whose study of the Great 
Wall of China was embodied in book form a year ago, 
has extended his research to the ** Capitals of China," 
and a descriptive volume bearing this title and fuUy 
illustrated is to be brought out by the Lippincott Co. 
early in the Spring. The same house has in prepara- 
tion << A Short History of the Navy," by Capt George 
R. Clarke and others. 

Mr. Herbert W. Paul, the well-known English histori- 
cal student, has brought together in a volume called 
« Famous Speeches " a large number of the most notable 
orations deUvered in Parliament or elsewhere from the 
time of Oliver Cromwell to that of Gladstone. Mr. 
Paul will supply a general introduction, biographical 
introductions, notes, etc. Messrs. Little, Brown, & 
Co. are publishing the volume in this country. 

A collection of ** Early Plays from the Italian," 
edited, with introductions and notes, by Mr. R. Warwick 
Bond, is announced by the Oxford University Press. 
These plays are "Supposes," ''The Buggbears," and 
** Misogonus," and the book as a whole is an attempt to 
iUustrate the connection between the Latin, Italian, and 
Early Elizabethan comic stage, whether in subject- 
matter and spirit or in technical forms, Mr. Bobd also add- 
ing some brief notice of the allied Educational-Drama. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the central division 
of the Modem Language Association of America, held 
at Washington University, St. Louis, on December 28, 
^9, and 30, was marked by a fair attendance and an 
interesting programme. Chicago was tentatively fixed 
Iw the place of the next meeting, and Professor Frank 
Hubbard of Wisconsin was chosen to take Professor 
Fossler's place as chairman of the Western Division 
for 1911. 

Several interesting books to be issued during the 
next few weeks by Messrs. Hei^ry Holt & Co. are the 
following: « Turner Essays in American History," by 
former pupils of Dr. Frederick J. Turner of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; «<The Stability of Truth: A 
Discussion of Reality as Related to Thought and 
Action," by Dr. David Starr Jordan; "Some Fore- 
runners of Italian Opera," by Mr. W. J. Henderson; 
and a volume by Dr. Frederick A. Braun undertaking 
to trace the influence of Groethe upon Margaret Fuller. 

There undoubtedly exists a demand for very ele- 
mentary, popularly written treatises on scientific sub- 
jects, which presuppose no technical knowledge what- 
ever of the field covered on the part of the reader. 
Since the days of Huxley there has been no really great 


master of science both able and willing to meet this 
demand. Consequently such books are nowadays mainly 
the productions of uninspired, if diligent, compilers. 
In this elass belongs Dr. A. S. Herbert's ** The First 
Principles of Heredity" (Macmillan). It is the out- 
growth of a series ot worldngmen's lectures, and covers 
in an orthodox and rather uncritica] manner the main 
facts and theories of inheritance. As a general intro- 
duction to the abundant modem literature on the subject 
it may be found useful. While in the main accurate 
it cannot be relied on implicitly in matters of detail. 

It is reported that some time before Count Tolstoy's 
death, he made arrangements by which, after he died, 
none of his books were to be reprinted until his widow 
had sold the new complete edition of his works, in the 
preparation of which die has been engaged during the 
last two years. This edition is now almost finished ; only 
three volumes remain to be printed. The edition will be 
limited to 10,000 copies. Countess Tolstoy is also col- 
lecting for publication her husband's correspondence, 
which will fill several volumes. 

There is peculiar timeliness in the immediate publi- 
cation, by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., of a book 
which will in small compass deal with the whole 
question of militarism. « War or Peace: A Present 
Day Duty and a Future Hope," is written by General 
H. M. Chittenden, U. S. A., a graduate of West Point, 
1884, who served as chief engineer of the Fourth Army 
Corps during the Spanish-American War, and who is 
already known to the public for his writings on the 
history of the West. General Chittenden presents the 
somewhat unusual spectacle of a soldier who does not 
let professional bias color his treatment of facts; and 
after carefully marshalling the arguments for and 
against war, and summing up the world situation of 
the present day, he declares in favor of the dis- 
continuance of war as a means of national adjustment. 

Seventy-five of Wordsworth's sonnets are embodied 
in the latest of the series of limited editions produced 
at the Riverside Press. The volume is a square octavo, 
printed on Fabriano hand-made paper from an old- 
style type of exceptional clearness and beauty, each 
sonnet having an entire leaf to itself. Except for a 
graceful woodcut on the title-page, the typographical 
arrangement could scarcely be more severely simple— 
as befits the poetry which it enshrines. The contents 
are arranged under three headings, — ** Nature," 
« Man," and << The Poet "; and while many of the son- 
nets might logically be placed in either group, the 
arrangement is not without interest and value. Every 
Wordsworth lover will rejoice in this dignified setting 
of some of the poet's choicest jewels. 

« The Mastersinger," edited by Dr. Frank R. Bix, 
and << Art Songs for High Schools," edited by Mr. Will 
Earhart, are two new school singing-books pid>lished by 
the American Book Co. The selections chosen by Dr. 
Rix are *<of large content from the masterworks of 
the great composers " — a description in the main true, 
although it hardly justifies the inclusion of ** The Lost 
Chord " and a selection from « Erminie." Most of the 
thirty odd numbers are, however, really worth while. 
Mr. Earhart's book does not claim so much, but offers 
what is simply a fair average selection of pieces good 
and indifferent. Since there are about one hundred 
and fifty of them altogether, the teacher has wide room 
for choice. But we have never yet been able to under- 
stand why any music that is not of the very best should 
ever be given to children in their singing-books. 
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liiST OF N-Evr Books. 

[The following list, containing S6 titUo^ indudu books 
roeeivef^ hg Thk Dial since its letst issue,"] 

BIOftRAPST A]«rX> HBIElVISOBirOBB. 
^»»»»^i» Qi'^' Torkiliir* Kohm* from the F»pen of % Maea- 

Tonl and hto Kindred. Br A. M. W. Stirlinc* Inavoliimea. 

iUnetnted In ikhotosraTore, etc. large 8to. Jolm Lane Go. 

HO. net. 
Xmdame de Pompadour. By Jean Lotile Gonlavie; trans- 
lated by B. Joles M^ras. With portrait, ISmo, 281 pages. 

** Ooort Series of French Memoirs." Storgis ft Walton Oo. 

$1.50. 
KITrfcnah Settle: His Life and Works. By F. O. Brown. 

Large 8to. 16Q pages. UnlTersity of Chicago Press. flJS net. 

A lilttle Vlf er'e War XMery. By O. W. Bardeen ; with intro- 
dnction by Nicholas Murray Butler. Illnstrated, large 8to. 
829 pages. Syraonse, N.T. : O. W. Bardeen. 


liOttere of Bdward John Trelawny. Sdited by H. Buxton 
Fonnan. ninstrated in pliotograTore, eto.. 8to. 806 pages. 
Oxford Uniyersity P r e ss. 

I«ettere to Beverall Pereone of Honour. By John Donne ; 
edited, with notes, by Oharles IMmnnd MerrUl, Jr. New 
edition ; 8to. 818 pages. Stugis ft Walton Oo. |5. net. 

Books on the Baoon-flhakeepeere Oontrover a y. By 
Elisabeth Wells Gallnp. Oomprlsing: The Bi-literal Cypher 
of Sir Frands Baoon ; The Tragedy of Anne Boleyn. Bach 
illustrated, 8to. Detroit: Howard Publishing Co. Paper. 

TBB8B AND DBAXA. 

The Oxford Book of Ballads. Edited by Arthur Quiller 
Couch. 16mo. 871 pages. Oxford University Press. |l.net: 
also, on Oxford India paper, tfLBO net. 

The BngHehman in Greece: A Collection of the Verse of 
Many English Poets. With introduction by Sir Bennell 
Bodd. l6mo, 828 pages. Oxford University Press. $1.76 net 

A Willlenui Anthology: A Collection of the Verse and Proae 
of Williams CoUege. 1798-1910. Edited by Edwin Partridge 
TiChman and Julian Park. 12mo, 220 pages. WilIiamstown« 
Mass. : Privately printed. 

Five Oentoriee of Bnirliah Verse. By William Stebbing. 
In two Tolumes. 12mo. Oxford Uniyersity Press. 

The Fmlts of Bnllrhtenment. By Lyof Tolstoi. 12mo, 
149 psges. John W. Luce ft Co. fl. net. 

A lioason In Xarrisffe: A Play in Two Acts. By BJomstgeme 
BJomson; translated by Grace Isabel Oolbron. New edl^ 
tlon ; 16mo, 06 pages. Brandu's. 

The T7nf adinff Idrht. By Caroline Davenport Swan. 12mo, 
171 pages. Sherman, French ft Co. 81.26 net. 

The Harlot's House. By Oscar Wilde: illustrated in photo- 
gravure by Althea Gyles. New edition ; 8vo. John W. Luce 
ft Co. fl. net. 

Fhoolon. end Other Poems. By E. A. Doyle. 12mo, il4 psges. 
Winchester. Ohio: Published by the author. 81. 

FIOTION. 

Berenice. By E. Phillips Oppenhelm. Dlustrated in oolor, 
etc. 12mo, 264 pages. Little, Brown, ft Co. 81.26 net. 

The Pendnlnm. By Scota Sorln. With frontispiece. 12mo, 
282 pages. DuflleldftCo. $1.60. 

The Olft of the Qrass. By John Trotwood Moore. Illustrated 
in oolor, 12mo, 848 pages. Little, Brown, ft Co. fl JSO. 

SthrerwooL By Emily Jenkinson. 12mo. 814 pages. Baker 
ft Taylor Co. tiM. 

Peter Biagg, the Missing Man. By William Austin; with 
introduction by Thomas Wentworth HIgginson. New edi- 
tion ; illustrated and decorated in tint, 16mo. Ill pages. 
John W. Luce ft Co. fl. 

What Dlentha Did. By Charlotte Perkins GUman. 12mo. 
260 pages. New York : Charlton Co. 

The Xnd of Dreams. By Wood Levette Wilson. Illustrated. 
12mo. 848 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 81JM>. 

The Heiress of Orenham HalL By Meredith Junior. With 
frontisplsce, 12mo, 286 psges. New York: Broadway Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Xiore I«etters firom the Nile. By Mary Randolph, nius* 
trated in color, 12mo, 206 pages. New York: Knickerbocker 


BUsebeth Xoett. By Rudolf Hans Bartsch; translated by 
Ludwig Lewlsohn. 12mo, 266 pages. New York: Desmond 
FitsOerald Co. f 1.20 net. 


BBiiiaioir. 

Christianity and the Modem Mind. By Samuel MoOomb* 
12mo, 248 pages. Dodd, Mead ft Co. fl.60 net. 

The Xflloient lAyman ; or. The Religious Training of Men, 
By Henry Frederick Cope. 12mo, 244 pages. Griffith ft 
Rowland Press, fl. net. 

PUBIilO AFFAIB8. 

Cknreotlon and Prerention. By Charles Richmond Hender- 
son. In 4 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. ** Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications.'' Charities Publication Oon»- 
mittee. Per volume, $kJEO net. 

Barbarous iCeKioo. By John Kenneth Turner. 12mo, 840 
pages. Chicago : Charles H. Kerr ft Co. 

msoBiiiiAirBous. 

The Boffinninffs of the American Berolntlon. By Ellen 
Chase. In 8 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. Baker ft 
Taylor Co. 87.80 net. 

The Stone Aire In North America. By Warren K. Moore- 
head. In 2 volumes, illustrated in color, etc.. large 8vo. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. |6. net. 

Old Bnirlish Messotlnts. By Malcolm C. Salaman; edited 

by Charles Holme. Illustrated, large 8to. John Lane Co. 

88. net. 
The Oldest Mnslc Boom In Borope : A Record of Eighteenth- 

Oentory Bnterpriseat Oxford. By JohnH.Mee. Illustrated. 

large 8vo, 216 pages. John Lane Co. 
An ninstreted Onide to the Flowering Plants of the 

Middle Atlantic and New England States. By George T. 

Stevens. Illustrated. 8vo. 749 pages, Dodd, Mead ft Co. 

88.60 net. 
The American Bhotnm, By Charles Askins. Illustrated, 

8vo. 821 pages. Outing Publishing Oo. 88. net. 

The next great Issue before the American people.— Preiiefonl Taft. 

IMPORT AND OUTLODK OF SOGIAUSM 

By NEWTON MANN 
Author of ** The Evolution of a Great Literature,*' etc 

THE doubling of the Socialist vote in the United States 
.at the recent elections, lifting the Party into an actual 
prominence in the oountry and securing representation in 
Congress, goes far to confirm the dedivataon of President 
Taft at Jackson, as quoted above. In ilie present volume 
Mr. Mann with his customary large ability has sketched 
within moderate oompass the rise of this movement, dis- 
enasos the means by which, as is believed, the great change 
is to be brought about, and critically examines the grounds 
on which the Socialist hope is built, treating in successive 
ohapters the economic and the moral uxgencies. (Ildrteen 
chajpUrs and index,) 

An DlnmiiMtiBg and PenoaiiTe Vdnme 
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From a column editorial in Uniiy, Chicago 

*'*' Mr. Mann does no careless work, and this book testifies 
to his usual painstaking and fearless labor. . . . It is a book 
that will lift the word out of the list of the bugaboo words. 
Socialism is no longer to be disposed of by taboo. One read- 
ing this book no longer dreads it on account of the * material- 
ism,' the * infidelity/ or the * irreligion ' connected therewith. 
It is a book for the thoughtful, and particularly for the per- 
plexed . . . who realize that inere is something the matter. 
The book is handsomelv printed. We welcome it as one 
more timely volume for the teacher, the parent, the preacher, 
and, above all, the business man who is afraid to think out 
these economic and todal problems." 


From an editorial in Thm Boston Conunon [f ablic s«vice] 
'* Raises Socialism to the power of a religion. If we had 
to learn of historic, oontemporary, and prophetic Socialism 
through one book only, we know of none other which so 
dearly or attractively presents it." 

From The Boaion Qobm 

*' The book is not made of doubtful value by oontaining 
biased views, for the author has been fair in his presentation. 
To know these pages thoroughly is to be in touch with the 
essentials of a great question.*' 

One volmne. Clotfi. 5x8 ibcIms. 336 pages. 
$1.50 nmti postage, 12 cents. 

JAMES H. WEST CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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LIBRARY MACHINERY VS. 
HUMAN NATURE. 


There was once an old-fashioned librarian at 
the head of a modem library (this was not long 
ago, and there may be others like him even 
now) whose conception of a head librarian's 
functions was beautiful in its simplicity and 
admirable in its theoretical provision for every 
foreseen or unforeseen contingency. He sat in 
his snug little book-lined office, read the liter- 
ary reviews and marked certain books for pur- 
chase, and formulated rules for the administra- 
tion of the great library whose destinies he con- 
trolled. These rules were handed to a sub- 
ordinate and duly published as the law of the 
institution until such time as they should be 
repealed or revised. Reports from depart- 
mental heads concerning the practical effect or 
non-effect of these rules were from time to time 
graciously received, as were also the properly 
registered complaints and suggestions of the 
visiting public; and after these reports, com- 
plaints, and suggestions, which often revealed 
an amazing discrepancy between the theoretical 
perfection of the rules and their practical de- 
fects, had been read and pondered by the lib- 
rarian, there was a fresh formidation of rules, 
or of amendments to rules, and the new code 
went into effect. 

If a pubUc Ubrary were nothing but a ma. 
chine, however big and complex, and if human 
beings were walking mechanisms, all built on 
the same model, the old-fashioned librarian's 
method of administration would have worked to 
a charm. But they reckon ill who leave out 
human nature in their schemes for running the 
universe or any minutest part of it. Our learned 
bibliothecary above-mentioned never came in 
touch with his public, and hardly with his offi- 
cialBtaff. His surviWng friend; still smile at 
the remembrance of the almost panic-stricken 
haste with which he was wont to beat a retreat 
to his sanctum when waylaid by a reader or 
other person in quest of such assistance as, by 
the rules of the library, was to be rendered by 
a certain specified departmental superintendent 
or by some minor official. 

Between the mechanically perfect-rimning 
but otherwise worthless system by which a 
nickel-in-the-slot apparatus would furnish any 
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desired book, pamphlet, periodical, or piece of 
information, automatically registering the loan 
and return of books, and the imorganized, 
chaotic, hap-hazard way of conducting a library, 
there is surely a happy medium ; and this happy 
medium, with its maximum of quiet orderliness 
and frictionless efficiency, and its minimum of 
red tape and vexatious restrictions, every ear- 
nest library worker is more or less consciously 
striving to attain. Just now the pendulum ha3 
been set in full swing toward an unbureaucratic 
management of ^^ the people's university," and 
this is well. What unnumbered disgusts and 
^^ disgruntlements" have been excited by the un- 
wise or untactful enforcement of rules not dic- 
tated by the ripest judgment I The weaknesses 
and prejudices of human nature insistently de- 
mand recognition in the formulation of library 
rules, so far as such rules must be formulated. 
What library worker cannot recall instances of 
astonishing and often amusing sensitiveness or 
resentfulness in book-borrowers and readers? 
There comes to mind a certain middle-aged man 
who had in an lidvanced stage of development 
what we call *^ the library habit." That is, he 
was a frequent and long-staying visitor at the 
public library, without any manifest consistency 
or earnestness of purpose in his visits. But by 
some chance he had applied several times for a 
particular book that happened on each occasion 
to be out or misplaced, and the perhaps un- 
necessarily curt announcement of the book's 
unprocurability, two or three times repeated in 
response to rapidly successive requests, begot 
in his mind a suspicion that it was being pur- 
posely and even malevolently withheld from 
him. As soon as the existence of this unjust 
suspicion was discovered, the man was reasoned 
with and the most convincing arguments were 
brought to bear upon his understanding, if he 
had any, to bring him to a saner frame of mind ; 
but all to no purpose, and he summarily with- 
drew his patronage from that library. Another 
instance of whimsical resentfulness recurs to 
memory. At a certain library where, as is 
universally the pase, the demand for recent 
popular books is far in excess of the supply, 
applicants are notified by mail, upon request, 
when any desired work may be had. Moreover, 
in its praiseworthy attempt to do the greatest 
good to the greatest number, the library some- 
times, sends these notices to those who have not 
asked for them, but who are known to have 
applied unsuccessfully for certain books. It 
was one such gratuitously-notified card-holder 
who one morning came snorting into the library 


and up to the delivery desk with a vigorous 
complaint against the authorities for bothering 
him with postal cards whenever he happened to 
ask for a book that was out. 

The tactful librarian is he who knows by 
something like intuition how to avoid all such 
ruffling episodes as the foregoing. Nothing 
mars the pleasure and impairs the usefulness of 
library work like these petty discords between 
the serving and the served. The importance of 
an ingratiating manner and an unfailing ability 
to avoid giving offense was felt by that public 
speaker who, in addressing a certain recent con- 
vention of librarians, began with the assertion 
that no one could hope to succeed in the profes- 
sion if he ate onions. The increasing attention 
now given to the ^^ human appeal" side of 
library work is evidenced by the various affili- 
ated activities that are carried on under the 
modem library's roof. It is rightly held that 
to make a good library-user of a person, he 
must be caught young. Hence the picture- 
exhibitions and the story-hours and, of Late, the 
indoor games that serve as beneficent lures to 
turn many juvenUe footsteps library-ward. Not 
only educative games, like Authors and Logo- 
machy, but even jackstraws and tiddledewinks 
receive the sanction of children's librarians. 
From Madison, Wisconsin, there comes word 
that the moving-picture apparatus has now been 
pressed into the service of the juvenile depart- 
ment at the public library, '^ as an aid in making 
the library more fuUy an educational institu- 
tion." The story of Sir Gralahad, of Oliver 
Twist, of King Lear, or perhaps of jRobinson 
Crusoe, is first told in a brief and simple manner 
by the children's librarian, and then the moving 
pictures present the same series of events to the 
eye, ^^ the scenery and costuming of the char- 
acters being in perfect accord with the theme." 
One can easily imagine the breathless interest 
with which tiie assembled little ones watch 
Oliver as he extends his bowl for more grael 
and encounters the scandalized astonishment of 
the poor-house officials. How many a Dickens- 
lover, or potential Dickens-lover, must be then 
and there called into being I The question how 
far it is wise or indeed legitimate for the public 
library, established in accordance with certain 
State laws, to go into the business of furnishing 
mere amusement, however harmless and health- 
ful, to the children of its community, vdll never 
be settled by any hard and fast rule ; and it is 
undoubtedly well that the error, if any, should 
be on the side of indulgence and a large-minded 
and large-hearted interpretation of library law 
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rather than on that of hureaucratic stiffness 
and over- cautious conservatism. Something at 
any rate may be learned from errors of com- 
mission ; little or nothing by refusing to make 
experiments and strike out new paths. 

Our above-mentioned old-fashioned librarian 
chose to play toward his library somewhat the 
part of an absentee deity who winds up his 
universe and leaves it to run until it runs down. 
The modem librarian, on the other hand, feels 
himself to be something like an immarmU pres- 
ence in his little world, and if he absents him- 
self even for a day the system tends to languish 
and suffer torpor. He resists the temptation, 
so natural to one having to do constantly with 
rules of classification, systems of labelling, and 
methods of Bhelving/tfclassify and kbS and 
shelve his helpers and his visitors and thereafter 
wash his hands of them. Ever on the alert for 
new and unexpected developments in human 
nature aroimd him, and for fresh and unforeseen 
demands on his tact and resourcefulness, as 
well as on his stores of technical and general 
knowledge, he recognizes that there is no such 
thing as finality or completeness in Ubrary 
economy, and that the library with a flawless 
set of rules flawlessly enforced would be a 
hopelessly dead library. 


ECHOES FROM THE LIBRARY PRESS 

O F 191 0. 

*^ The library world is still seeking an equilibrium 
between things essential and things non-essential," 
says Mr. Charles £. Rush in the January number 
of the "Library Journal," in an article called 
" Practical Problems in Reorganization Work." 
Among the non-essentials he classifies the greater 
part of library statistics, — '^ page after page of bare 
figures." " Who cares for them and reads them " ? 
he asks. The accession book is another fossil which 
he would like to see removed ; and he is not alone 
in his objections to it. Mr. Rush refers to ^' the per- 
sistent and increasing demands that are daily made 
by library patrons (and we know not by how many 
hundreds more of would-be patrons) to leave out the 
red tape in our rules, open the shelves, liberalize the 
allowance of books and the time limits, simplify our 
catalogues, show more books and less library ma- 
chinery." The library should carefully consider the 
needs of its constituency, the attitude of its patrons 
toward it, and not hesitate to reorganize if that 
Beems to be the best way to meet the demands of 
the public. After all, Ihe library exists to serve 
the public. The necessity of occasional reorganiza- 
tion is also pointed out by Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, 
in his paper on " The Librarian as an Educator," 
printed in the October number of the same periodi- 


caL " The work of organization," he says, << is con- 
ceived to end with the establishment of the library. 
Now, from any point of view but a personal one, 
the establishment of a library is only the first step 
in its organization. Even a machine requires re- 
modelling ; much more an institution. The changes 
in the community, the changes in other institutions, 
and the changes in the institution itself make 
reorganization necessary." Mr. Johnston's paper 
discusses the position of the library towards the 
educational revolution of our day, and he urges that 
the services of the school to the library be con- 
sidered, — it has in the past been neglected even by 
librarians for the discussion of how the library 
could serve the school. There are, he thinks, some 
things that the school does now that the library could 
do better, and he thinks that such topics in the 
curriculum as the reading of literature might well 
be taken from the school and turned over to the 
library. To quote from another part of the same 
paper: '^The demand for school extension has 
resulted in the establishment of evening schools, 
summer schools, continuation schools, and other in- 
stitutions for adult education. In many eases, per- 
haps in most cases, these institutions have justified 
their establishment, but many times and in many 
places it would have been more economical and 
sometimes better to have provided added library 
facilities instead of added school facilities, or, per- 
haps, gardens and playgrounds." But would it ? 
That would depend on the personality, the interests, 
the sympathies of the librarians in charge. In the 
last part of the paper, Mr. Johnston speaks of 
'^ Research and Libraries," and here points out par- 
ticularly two defects of the present organization of 
libraries : that special collections coming to libraries 
either by bequest or by purchase are not kept up 
and added to through new purchases, and the lack 
of specialization in the reading-room service. 

The latter question was also taken up by Mr. 
Frank P. Hill in his contribution to the symposium 
of " Retrospect and Forecast " which was presented 
at the annual meeting of the New York Library 
Club in May, when the club celebrated its first 
quarter century, and printed in the June *' Library 
Journal." The retrospects were concerned with the 
changes that have taken place during the last 
twenty-five years, in statistics, methods, scope, and 
ideals. Mr. Hill speaks of the possibilities of special- 
ization, pointing at a movement which became crys- 
tallized at the A. L. A. conference of 1909 when 
the Special Libraries Association was organized. 
" The work thus initiated," he says, ^ and for which 
there is a legitimate and, heretofore, practically 
unexplored field will no doubt go forward, though 
perhaps not through the medium of a separate organi- 
zation. More and more the need of specialization 
in libraries presents itself, and as resources become 
known students will turn from the free and reference 
libraries to special libraries, where they will find all 
material connected with their own line of work." 
And further: ''In order to ensure the efficient 
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handling of the many and varied collections result- 
ing from increased specialization, a staff of consult- 
ing librarians will probably be necessary to render 
the collections available, and it will only be in the 
spirit of cooperation that the best results will 
foUow." 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, in her contribution to 
the Forecast, dealing with the future of the library 
schools, urges what it may be permitted to say that 
the present vrriter has advocated for years, and which 
it is pleasant to see that a director of a library school 
has at last taken up, namely, the establishment of 
graduate schools of library administration and bibli- 
ography in connection with one or two universities. 
She characterizes the present situation aptly enough 
as chaotic, and says that she ''can see nothing to 
bring order out of this growing chaos but organiza- 
tion and systematization on a larger scale than any- 
thing we have tried. Let the general courses con- 
tinue for the yoimger people, for the general work, 
always having in view the discovery of talents and 
aptitudes for specialization ; and let there be two or 
three schools in the country, connected with univer- 
sities and an integral part of them, in which the 
study of technique and administration may be con- 
nected with an outline course in medicine, law, theol- 
ogy, science, pure and applied, civics, child study, or 
whatever specialty calls for training. A university 
frequently carries on a course followed by one or 
two students only, so that a paucity of applicants 
in any one division of the work would not mean dis- 
couragement or bankruptcy. What do I mean by 
an outline course ? To begin with, the history and 
biography of a science or an art; a reading know- 
ledge of the languages in which its best treatises 
have been written ; a knowledge of the rarities and 
the curiosities of its literature ; an understanding of 
its terminology, past and present ; an acquaintance 
with its present development, tendency, literature, 
and practice," — in other words, the history and bib- 
liography of scientific literature. Something of the 
same note is found in Mr. Adam J. Strohm's paper 
read at the Library School Section at the 1909 con- 
ference of the A. L. A., entitled : '' Do We Need a 
Postgraduate Library School," and printed in con- 
densed form in ** Public Libraries " for February. 
''In examining the study courses of the library 
schools one cannot escape a sense of confusion from 
their mixture of trifles and ponderousness. Picture 
bulletins and story hours on one hand ; architecture 
and Latin paleography on the other. The student 
who may find interest in the one is not of the intel- 
lectual caliber that will master the other, while the 
college graduate and the more desirable library 
school students will frown at some of the food set 
before them. The library schools, in taking cogni- 
zance of certain manifestations of modernism in 
library methods and bidding scholarship to enter as 
well, are falling between two stools. It is feast for 
one and starvation for the other." 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson, the librarian of Clark Uni- 
versity, has again used the method of the qtiestioiv- 


naire to bring out some mooted problems of library 
work ; this time his attention is drawn to the rela- 
tions between " The Library and the Teaching Pro- 
fession," under which title the results of his inquiry 
are published in the March " Public Libraries.*' 
He finds that "the situation is hopeful, and one 
cannot help the feeling that the problem is nearer 
solution than is generally supposed. Both sides are 
anxious to bring about changes, upon which they 
seem to be fairly well agreed, and all that remains 
to be done is to get to work and do it." But there 
is the rub, it seems ; for, after having gpven some 
examples of what a few librarians and teachers have 
to say about what should be done, and having cited a 
few instances of cooperation, he continues: ^'Bat 
these are only a few bright spots amid a sea of 
gloom. In the great majority of cases libraries are 
still far behind what they might be and the teachers 
do not afford them the help they have a right to 
expect. Teachers are, as a rule, overworked, and 
librarians have to struggle for sufficient funds to 
keep the machine going." Turning to the con- 
siderations of 'ideal conditions, the author outlines 
briefly what may reasonably be asked of librarians 
and teachers in order to bring the conditions about. 
" In the first place, libraries must make their books 
available to scholars. The day when people desir- 
ing to use books will be satisfied to be turned over 
to the tender mercies of a complicated card catalogue, 
has passed. Librarians should realize by this time 
that books placed in a closed stack room are fast 
dying, if not already dead books." " There should 
be a large, well lighted, and well ventilated room 
set aside for students and teachers in the library. 
In this room the most expert attendant should be 
on duty and should seek the cooperation of the 
teachers in selecting and displaying books and artic- 
les of interest to the profession. Here library rules 
and regulations, necessary in dealing with the gen- 
eral public, perhaps, should be abolished, and no 
effort spared to aid the seeker after knowledge. 
Teachers in special lines should be induced to take 
a special interest in keeping the library advised of 
any new book that they consider of value or wish to 
see." To fill out the space at the bottom of the 
column where Mr. Wilson's article doses, the editor 
has printed the following quotation from Whately: 
" It is folly to expect men to do all that they may 
reasonably be expected to do." 

What is probably the most important utterance 
made during the past year to any group of librarians 
may be read in the '' Presidential Address of Fred- 
erick George Kenyon, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum," in the September number of the 
British " Library Association Record." Mr. Kenyon 
begins by saying that he is not a librarian in the 
ordinary sense of the term, the books with which 
he has had to deal having been manuscripts ; nor 
has the pra(*.tical experience of the administration 
of a great library of printed books been his. He 
proposed, therefore, to deal, not with the practical 
application of any principles of librarianship, but 
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with some of these very principles themselves. He 
asks the pardon of the audience, if he, in so doing, 
should be found to utter a numher of phititudes. 
^* It does DS no harm, I think, sometimes to turn 
our thoughts from the details of our daily work to 
the principles which inform them and the ideals 
which inspire them. The principles and ideals 
may appear to be platitudes, but like many other 
platitudes, they are sometimes in danger of being 
overlooked in practice." " Books," he says, *< may 
he roughly divided into three classes, the literature 
of the imagination, the literature of knowledge, and 
the literature of pastime," and he gives a highly 
instructive and entertaining description of these 
three classes and the way in which they are inter- 
woven with each other to form the organic whole 
known as the world's literature. The chief attrac- 
tion of a librarian's position Mr. Kenyon sees in 
the opportunity to guide the reader's taste. *' Many 
of his readers are, no doubt, persons in search of 
definite information with regwl to their trade or 
profession ; many others are merely in search of an 
agreeable method of passing their leisure time, but 
others are young men and women in search of edu- 
cation and self-improvement, and to them the advice 
of the librarian may mean much." And he proceeds 
to disprove, with statistics (which, he says, though 
^< they often are dangerous things, and as unreliable 
as experts," often have '^ a steadying effect on con- 
troversy ") the current idea, popular, at least, with 
certain British newspapers and politicians, that 
libraries are chiefly concerned with the circulation 
of colorless and worthless fiction. '^Libraries 
should be the salt of the nation." And he feels 
that they have an important function before them 
in guiding the workingman (and probably not the 
workingman alone) from racing tips and foot-ball 
reporte to " the literature which gives refreshment 
and knowledge, the literature which gives ideas 
and expands the mind. This cannot be done all at 
once. The desire for self-culture is not a plant of 
natural growth in this country, and in the past 
many influences have been hostile to it. The people 
of this country have for two generations listened to 
the doctrine that the pursuit of material self-interest 
is the law of human progress, and they cannot now 
readily assimilate the doctrine of self-culture and 
self-training for the good of the community. . . . 
The man who considers his own material welfare 
the sole subject of importance may, if he is ignorant 
enough, think that material welfare will come to 
him from the study of betting news ; at least it is 
not for those whose daily occupation is the fluctuation 
of rubber shares to contradict him. A higher stage 
is reached when a man studies the literature of his 
own trade or profession in order that he may get 
on in it The motive is still material self-interest, 
but it is self-interest of a more enlightened kind, 
and exercised on nobler subjects. It involves a 
training of the intellect which may lead to higher 
things. Yet a further stage is reached when the 
reader seeks knowledge for its own sake, from the 


sense of the mysterious attractions of knowledge, 
the wonders of nature, of mechanical science, of 
human life and thought And the highest stage of 
all — apart from that mystery of the intercourse of 
man with his Creator, of which I will not speak 
here — the highest stage of all is reached when a 
man realizes that his supreme duty is not self-interest, 
but self-training in the interest of the community." 
In the latter part of his address, Mr. Kenyon touches 
upon the preparation of the librarian for his duties, 
the chief of which he summarizes as being concerned 
with the selection of the books for the library, the 
making them accessible to the public, and the guid- 
ance of the readers in their use. ^ The first is a 
matter of knowledge, subject — an important pro- 
viso — to financial limitations. The second is a 
matter of technical training in classification and 
cataloguing. The third is a matter again of knowl- 
edge, but still more of tact and sympathy." And 
he closes with the following appreciation of his 
former colleague, the late Richard Grarnett : ^' His 
knowledge, which ranged from astrology to horse 
racing, approached omniscience ; if he had not the 
actual information you required at his fingers' ends, 
he could almost certoinly tell you where to look for 
it, and knew something of what had been done and 
written with regard to it ; he had a reverence for 
every kind of work and research, and could enter 
into the feelings and aspirations of any one who 
would consult him; and his good-nature was in- 


exhaustible. 


AkSBL 6. S. JOSBPHSON. 


CASUA L COM MENT. 

Tolstoy's desibb of sbolusiok was long 
cherished by him before his secret departure from 
Yasnaya Polyana in the early morning of Nov. 10. 
A letter written to his wife thirteen years ago but 
not to be delivered to her until after his death 
has now appeared in print, in the St. Petersburg 
Novoe Vremya, and reveals a state of domestic 
friction that had long ago become hardly bearable 
to the earnest apostle of the simple life. "Long 
have I been tormented," he writes, " by the discord 
between my life and my beliefs. To compel you 
all to change your life, the habits to which I myself 
had accustomed you, I could not ; and to leave you 
ere this I also could not, believing that I should 
thus deprive the children, while they were little, of 
whatever small influence I could have over them, 
and that I should grieve you. On the other hand, 
to continue to live as I have lived these sixteen 
years, struggling and irritating you or falling myself 
under those influences and temptations to which I 
had become accustomed and by which I am sur- 
rounded, I also cannot . . . The chief thing is 
that just as the Hindus nearing sixty retire into the 
woods, and as old religious men seek to devote their 
last years to Grod and not to jokes, puns, gossip, or 
tennis, so for me, enteriag my seventieth year, the 
soul-absorbing desire is for tranquillity, for solitude. 
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and, if not for entire harmony, at least not for 
crying discord between my life and my beliefs and 
conscience." A still more recent communication 
to the press from Mr. P. A. Boulanger, an intimate 
friend of Tolstoy's, and one who was with him at 
the end, pictures in harrowing detail the increasingly 
inharmonious state of affairs at Yasnaya Polyana 
during the last few years. Hopelessly unadjnstable 
differences of ideals and aspirations, of tempera- 
ment and of the sense of what is demanded by con- 
science, made the Tolstoy home life a growing agony 
for the ardent reformer and moralist, and scarcely 
less so for his wife and those others of his house- 
hold who failed to share his views. 

• • • 

AmATBUB censorship of CURBBNT LirBBATUBE, 

pithily expressed in terms of uncompromising direct- 
ness, may be found in almost any much-used public 
library list of recent accessions, especially in fiction. 
Written in pencil against various titles in these 
lists, and sometimes even on the cards in the card 
catalogue, one encounters such brief and emphatic 
commendatory or condemnatory expressions as 
« Fine," « A 1," ** Tip-top," " O. K.," «N. G.," 
"Rotten," "Mush," "Horrid." These and other like 
nut-shell criticisms serve to warn and advise succeed- 
ing readers much as the symbols adopted by profes- 
sional wanderers, and found on gate-posts and tree- 
trunks and dead walls along the highway, constitute 
a code understood and heeded by every member of 
the guild who is in search of a desirable place of re- 
freshment and rest. Another significant though 
mute and involuntary seal of approval or disap- 
proval is the appearance of the book itself. It is 
astonishing how invariably the more interesting 
books quickly shed their cloth covers and get them- 
selves enrolled in the library-bound regiment, and 
how a failure to win this promotion within six 
months ordinarily means permanent exclusion from 
the favored company. Critical comment, written 
in the book itself, especially at the very end, is not 
uncommon, however strongly discouraged by the 
ruling powers. All this unlawful scribbling is of 
course very wrong, but the actuating motive is 
altruistic. Being invariably anonymous, it can 
bring no fame or acknowledgment of any kind to 

the discerning and public-spirited critic. 

• • • 

Recent libbaby legislation in Mabyland 
reveals progress toward better things in that far too 
sparsely be-libraried State. The revised library law 
of 1910 created a Maryland Public Library Com- 
mission, in place of the State Library Commission 
which had existed since 1902 ; and it gives to the 
new body certain "additional functions of advising 
and stimulating the establishment of County and 
Election District Libraries, and of purchasing and 
sending one hundred dollars worth of books to lib- 
raries established under the Act" The county lib- 
rary system, as illustrated so creditably by the 
Washington County Free Library at Hagerstown, 
appears to meet local needs and fit in with local 
conditions in a way hardly possible throughout the 


country at large ; yet the hastening of the day when 
every Maryland village shall have its own perma- 
nent library administered by its own chosen officers 
is to be prayed for. We note in the " First Annual 
Report " of the newly constituted Commission that 
whereas the new library law, as originally drafted, 
provided for a yearly appropriation of five thousand 
dollars to carry on the Commission's activities, this 
amount was cut by the leg^lative shears to fifteen 
hundred, thus cruelly crippling that zealous band of 
workers. But, as in a damage suit, it was probably 
understood on both sides that the sum asked for 
would undergo a process of subtraction, the only 

question being the exact size of the subtrahend. 

• • • 

Litebaby and otheb dual pebsonalitiks, 
such as the late William Sharp, who was both 
Saxon and Celt — the latter under the pseudonym of 
"Fiona Madeod" — are likely to have new light 
thrown on their complexities of mental and moral 
structure by the new method just introduced at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital of studying and treating 
nervous diseases. The nervous person, according 
to Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vienna, the inventor of 
this new method, is nervous simply because his un- 
conscious half is craving some satisfaction or some 
activity that is withheld. This possession on our 
part of a dual nature is of course a matter of com- 
mon knowledge ever since *' The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde " reminded us of it To 
learn what this latent self is thus dumbly and feebly 
groping for, it is proposed to subject the patient's 
dreams to expert interpretation, and thereby to 
supply the want and cure the nervousness. AH very 
good, we say, if the thing the unconscious self is 
trying to do or to attain is harmless, like writing 
poetry or translating Homer or acquiring a copy of 
the original edition of '^ Rasselas "; perhaps some 
mute inglorious Milton may by this means be rend- 
ered vo^ and iUustrious. But if one's subliminal 
consciousness is fretting for the summary extinction 
of a hated enemy or an odious rival, or if the un- 
conscious part of a person is longing to seize and 
devour some particularly luscious specimen of for- 
bidden fruit, what then ? 

• • • 

The cbiminal's taste in litebatube, so far as 
that taste has been noted by public library workers 
in reference to the incarcerated criminal, is surpris- 
ingly and encouragingly high. Possibly, and indeed 
probably, in his native habitat he might not give the 
impression of possessing delicate discrimination in 
the matter of reading ; but in the quiet seclusion of 
prison life he most often chooses from the books 
offered him those that have stood the test of time 
and have earned the right to be called classics. 
The current report of the Vermont Board of Library 
Commissioners emphasizes the fact that from the 
traveling libraries sent for the last three years to 
the State Prison the books borrowed by the convicts 
have been handled very carefully, have been much 
read, and evince a demand '< for a better class of 
reading than the average patron of a public library 
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calls for." Among other Vermont library notes of 
interest it is cheering to read that all bat sixty-seven 
of the two hundred and forty-six towns and cities 
in the State are now provided with established 
libraries; and of the unprovided sixty-seven, seven- 
teen have traveling library stations. When it is 
remembered that Vermont's total population is little 
more than half that of Boston, these figures become 
significant of much. 

o • • • 

Education and efficiency are related to each 
other, necessarily and increasingly, in this strenu- 
ous age of ours ; and if a school or college is ineffi- 
cient in its methods or wasteful in its expenditures, 
it is likely to be made unpleasantly aware of the fact 
aA an early stage in its struggle for existence. This 
truism by way of introduction to some brief men- 
tion of an elaborate investigation into "Academic 
and Industrial Efficiency " that has been conducted 
under the auspices of the Carnegpe Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and whose results 
are presented in " Bulletin Number Five " of that 
Foundation. Mr. Morris Llewellyn Cooke, a mech- 
anical engineer and not a teacher, and therefore 
without the prejudices of a teacher, has made this 
investigation and written a full account of his find- 
ing^. Eight institutions of learning were visited, 
and their department of physics was subjected to 
a searching scrutiny. " It may well be," remarks 
President Pritchett in a Preface to the printed re- 
port, 'Hhat a thorough-going administrative study of 
the income and expenditure of one of our large and 
newly grown universities may be more helpful to it 
at this moment than more money. We have gone 
through a period of great expansion. Just now a 
critical examination and appreciation of what we are 
getting out of the expansion is probably more to be 
desired than further expansion." These words, ut- 
tered just at the moment when the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, over which Dr. Pritchett 
presided before assuming his present office, is urging 
acute need of funds to meet the increasing demands 
made upon it, or even to continue its activities at all, 

have a peculiar significance and timeliness. 

• • • 

The gsowth of the Libbary of Conqsess 
has been so increasingly rapid under its present 
able head as almost to make the observer gasp for 
breath. The current '^ Report of the Librarian," a 
bound volume of three hundred and five octavo 
pages, shows noteworthy recent development in all 
departments. A few random notes from its rich 
pages will convey even to the unbibliothecal mind a 
sense of the vastness and vigor of this our national 
library. Whereas there were but one hundred and 
twenty-five persons employed when Mr. Putnam 
took office not so very long ago, there are now three 
hundred and thirteen engaged in the library's various 
departments. Its book collection numbers one 
m^on seven hundred and ninety-three thousand 
volumes. Its expenditures for the last fiscal year 
were more than eight hundred thousand dollars. 
Its bindery handled thirty-one thousand volumes. 


Its copyright department registered more than one 
hundred thousand books, pamphlets, and other 
items. Finally, the libraries subscribing to its 
printed catalogue cards form a list filling thirty-five 
pages of the Report But to gain a clear concep- 
tion of the Congressional Library's manifold and 
ever-increasing activities, one needs to examine the 

Report itself, which is obtainable at a nominal price. 

• • • 

The stoby of a Bybon makuscbift of con- 
siderable interest to autograph-collectors and Byron- 
lovers was recently told in the '^ Pall Mall Grazette." 
It was the discerning eye of a London bookseller, 
Mr. Charles J. Sawyer, of New Oxford Street, that 
recognized the peculiar worth of a bit of writing 
lately offered for sale by a Nottingham auctioneer. 
The treasure was secured by Mr. Sawyer, and proves 
to be the original draft of the poet's epitaph to his 
dog Boatswain, who died in 1808 and was buried ' 
in the garden at Newstead Abbey, not far from the 
spot where his master was to be interred sixteen 
years later. The manuscript, given by the poet to 
the family of Job Turton, the man who erected (at 
a cost of one hundred pounds) the monument that 
attested the grief of the dog's master, passed from 
hand to hand until finally it was carried to the auc- 
tion room by a granddaughter of Turton, and so 

came to public view and into Mr. Sawyer's possession. 

• • • 

The effect of book exhibitions at county 
FAIBS is encouraging. Note has already been made 
here of last autumn's experiment, particularly in 
Indiana and Vermont, with carefully selected col- 
lections of agricultural and other works as a new 
feature at the annual "cattle-show." And now from 
Indiana, on the authority of Dr. Stanley Coulter of 
Purdue University, as quoted in the current issue 
of the "Library Occurrent," we learn that "ap- 
proximately five hundred dollars' worth of purely 
agricultural books were sold to them [t. e, the farm- 
ers] from a collection of about 75 volumes exhibited 
at the county fairs this present summer and falL" 
What further stimulus to reading and to miscellan- 
eous book-buying should be credited to these literary 
exhibits will never be known, but from the general 
interest shown on the part of the rural public it 

may be confidently reckoned as considerable. 

• • « 

The fbopeb inobedients of a tbavellinq 
LiBBABY must depend largely on the nature of 
the communities it is designed to serve. Among 
rural readers, especially feminine readers, one is 
not surprised to find the borrowers following the 
example of the small child that eats the frosting of 
its cake first and then, surfeited with sweet, perhaps 
takes little or nothing of the more substantial and 
nutritious under-layer. From the "Fifth Biennial 
Report of the Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion " we leam that the book collections now visit- 
ing the prairie settlements of that promising com- 
monwealth have perforce been reduced to litUe else 
than fiction. Starting originally with ten works of 
fiction, ten of a more serious nature, and twenty 
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children's books, these trayelling libraries have shown 
so extremely little wear and tear in the non-fiction 
section that gradually they have undergone the 
transformation indicated above, while the diminated 
idle books have been set apart as a reserve collec- 
tion from which to supply study clubs, individual 
students, or other persons desiring reading matter 
of a serious sort Eighty-three counties of Nebraska 
have in the last two years profited by the Commis- 
sion's services in this sending out of good literature, 
four hundred and forty-two requests for travelling 

libraries having been responded to. 

• • • 

The organization of Habyabd libbabibs 
under one administrative head has at last been 
effected. In its various schools and departments the 
university numbers more than thirty separate librar- 
ies beside the main one in Gore Hall, and hitherto 
each of these has had its own librarian who has dis- 
charged his duties with no strict regard to the policy 
and proceedings of the other libraries. Now, how- 
ever, to provide an administrative head of the entire 
system, the university authorities have created the 
post of Director of University Libraries, and have 
appointed as its first incumbent Professor Archibald 
Gary Coolidge, of the class of '87, who has long been 
a liberal giver of his time and his means to the library 
of his alma mater. This coordination of university 
libraries, like that which has recently been intro- 
duced at Chicago University, should be of great 

service to the interests of economy and efficiency. 

• • • 

Yabnaya Polyana as an international peace 
MEMOBiAL, which is the disposition of the estate 
said to be favored by the Tolstoy family, would 
serve a larger purpose than if simply set apart by 
Russia as a Tolstoy museum. There is no reason 
why the great peace-advocate's old home should not 
be preserved both as a memorial to him and as an 
impressive reminder of his earnest protest against 
war. A nephew of the late Count has recently ar- 
rived in this country on a mission, it is rumored, 
to Mr. Carnegie for the purpose of interesting that 
wealthy promoter of peace in the proposed plan. 
Unless Mr. Carnegie chooses to g^ve his personal 
attention to the matter, here would seem to be a 
piece of work cut out for the trustees of the lately- 
established Carnegie Peace Fund. 

• • • 

The tardy acceptance of a Carnegie li- 
brary that was generously offered to the District 
of Columbia seven years ago is now gratefully 
noted in the current report of the Washington Pub- 
lic Library. As mentioned by us in a previous 
issue, the difficulty of getting our national legisla- 
tors to focus their gaze on so small a matter as a 
branch library for Takoma Park has seemed for 
years all but insuperable. But the impossible has 
at last been accomplished. Congress has actually 
consented to concern itself with so trivial a detail 
as a forty-thousand dollar library building, and the 
offered present to the people of the District has 
been formally accepted, with the somewhat niggardly 


stipulation, however, that no provision for mainten- 
ance shall be made over and above ten per cent of 
the total cost of the building — an unwise economy, 
to be sure; but we must save our pennies for the 
fortifying of the Panama Canal. 


COMM UNICA TIONS. 

THE QUESTION OF LIBRARY RENEWALS. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

The paragraph in a recent issne of The Dial with 
reference to the renewal of books in this lihrary, as 
discussed in our last annual report, came to my atten- 
tion about the time I was leaving the city, and the matter 
was pushed aside and overlooked until the present time. 

Permit me to go into the question of renewals a little 
m<ffe fully than it was discussed in our annual report, 
bearing in mind that what I have to say does not apply 
to new fiction — seven-day books. We look upon this 
whole matter as chiefly one of administration, for most 
of the mistakes or misunderstandings with the public 
which arise in the circulating department are in connec- 
tion with renewals, — persons thinking that books had 
been renewed when they were not, and therefore 
becoming subject to fine. Furthermore, renewals are 
given practically to everyone who asks for them, so 
that anyone who wishes to retain a book four weeks 
gets it for the asking. If the Library is willing to let 
him have the book four weeks (provided he asks for it) 
it seems to us that it would eliminate a lot of red tape 
and trouble to cut out the renewals and allow the bor- 
rower to keep the book the straight four weeks if he 
wished to do so, without bothering him to have the 
book renewed in order to escape a fine. 

Most libraries in renewing books (many of them 
taking the request for renewal over the telephone) 
count the renewal as a second issue, and in that way 
the statistics of circulation are swollen; but I believe 
that that is not the best way for a Library to increase 
its circulation. To have some one sit at a telephone 
desk all day taking requests for the renewal of books 
and then count those requests as circulation, is going 
through the motions, but without giving any real ser- 
vice. I believe that the sooner our libraries cut out all 
make-believe service of this kind the better it will be 
for them and for their communities. I might add that 
at least two well-known libraries (Newark and Pitts- 
burgh) have abolished renewals, or restricted them to 
fiction, to the great satisfaction of all concerned. 

There are nuiny books which it is impossible for a 
busy person to get through with in two weeks, and a 
fixed time limitation of that kind is in reality a limita- 
tion to the real usefulness of the library. I personally 
know of many such cases. In some instances it is true 
that to lengthen the retention period would curtail the 
general usefulness of the books; but these instances are 
comparatively very few, and the time, trouble, and dis- 
satisfaction that this Library would save by abolishing 
renewals would, I believe, more than enable it to pay 
for the few additional duplicates that might be neces- 
sary. The best place for almost every library book in 
the circulation department is in the hands of some 
borrower, and not on the shelves wailing for the possible 
time when someone may want to use it. In every large 
library there are thousands of volumes that do not circu- 
late once in three years, and some not once in ten years. 
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In shorty as we see the problem in Grand Rapids, the 
abolishment of renewals would make for a better and 
more satisfactory service, thereby enabling the people 
to get more real use out of the library than they can 
get at present. It should be understood, however, that 
no definite action has yet been taken in the matter; the 
abolishment of renewids was simply recommended in our 
last annual report. Samubl H. Rai^ck. 

Qrand JSLapids Public Library^ January 10, 1911, 

HISTORY AND MACAULAY. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 
That my note on « The Writing of History " should 
have called forth the scholarly paper of « J. W. T." is 
greatly to its credit. It is the more so, however, that 
so able a pleader should have been compelled to resort 
to the dexterous parry the lawyers call a plea by way 
of confession and avoidance. For he admits all tiiat is 
claimed for Macaulay, but denies that the latter lacks 
appreciation in the house of the doctrinaires. 

Whose, then, are all the sneers I have been hearing 
for wellnigh fifty years? To all seeming they came 
straight from the schools of the pedants of research. 
It is true, they were couched in English so clumsy as 
forever to debar them from reaching posterity. Pos- 
sibly his good taste has spared '< J. W. T." the pain of 
reading them. 

This correspoudent also makes the point that there 
have been good writers of history since Macaulay, and 
instances a number of them. I gratefully agree with 
him, and wish that there were more of them. But 
surely this in no way contravenes my contention that the 
school of Stnbbs and Freeman — which had such vogue 
in the last generation and still influences the present — 
deliberately slighted the graces of style and somehow 
infused into their admirers the notion that accuracy and 
bareness or slovenliness of diction were inseparable. 

The argument, based on the declaration that Macaulay 
was a great artist and that we must not look to see his 
like in many an age, strikes me as having little bearing 
on the subject. It would be absurd for everybody to 
try to write like Macaulay : to use his methods and to 
adopt his spirit is a very different matter; and it is all 
that I contended for. Mannerism is a poor equipment 
for an author of any kind. 

What Professors Adams and Hodder say of the neces- 
sity for thorough investigation before the work of the 
true historian begins, is of course sound doctrine ; but 
there certainly is no intrinsic necessity for even the most 
careful and painstaking investigator to put crude 
material before the public and call it history. Yet that 
is what many have been doing, with but little adverse 
criticism to deter them. 

As for Dr. Carl Becker, he tells us frankly that 
Macaulay bores him. Impossible as it is to understand 
his point of view, one must surmise that this judgment 
is based wholly on the attempt to read the History, and 
not the historical essays. It is inconceivable that any 
one should fail to find the latter delightful. As this 
gentlenum dislikes Latin quotations (yet rashly uses 
one), I shall not quote the old adage as to tastes, but 
only remark that there are also those in this generation 
whom Walter Scott bores, just as there were few at the 
Restoration period who could abide Shakespeare. But 
one can forgive anything to a man who has so sound an 
opinion in regard to doctors' theses. 

Charles Woodward Hutson. 
New Orleans^ La.,, January 17^ 1911, 
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TOI^STOY, ROMANCSB AND BSFORMSB.* 

An unforeseen timeliness marks the appear- 
ance of Mr. Aylmer Maude's " Life of Tolstoy." 
Brought to a conclusion only a few months 
before the great Bussian's death, and published 
almost simultaneously with that closing of the 
book of his life, the biography, in its two thick 
volumes of fine print, presents a complete and 
authoritative account of Tolstoy's life-history. 
The writer's twenty-three years' residence in 
Russia, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
author-moralist whose works he and Mrs. Maude 
have done so much to render accessible to En- 
glish readers, together with Tolstoy's expressed 
confidence in his biographer's scholarly equip- 
ment and thorough trustworthiness, inspire a 
not unreasonable confidence in the elaborate 
work now offered to the British and American 
public after a careful revision at the hands of 
Countess Tolstoy. 

The treatment of Tolstoy's life and character 
naturally divides itself into two parts : the his- 
tory of the romancer and the history of the 
reformer; and to each of these a volume is 
devoted, although with much inevitable over- 
lapping on both sides. These two personalities 
of the man become more and more at war with 
each other as he grows older, the moralist and 
reformer finally almost displacing the creative 
artist of the earlier years. But while the two 
natures are felt to be mutually antagonistic, 
each grievously hampering the free activity of 
the other, they yet in a certain sense aid and 
strengthen each other; for without his deep 
moral convictions Tolstoy could not have made 
his fiction so impressive and of so powerful 
appeal to humanity at large, nor without his 
fine mastery of literary art could he have reached 
so many readers with his ethical, religious, and 
social-reform writings. 

How early the serious problems of life, and 
even some of the abstruse questions of meta- 
physics, began to interest him is revealed in 
the story of his life. It even appears that when 
about twelve years of age he arrived, unaided, 
at a pretty clear notion of the meaning of 
" solipsism," without of course knowing that 
this was its name. A passage from his much 
later written "Boyhood," quoted by Mr. Maude, 
makes this apparent. As revealing thus early 
the combined speculative, self-indulgent, and 

•Thb Life op Tokstoy. By Aylmer Maude. In two 
Yolames. Illustrated. New York : Dodd, Mead <& Go. 
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self-chastising elements in his nature the fol- 
lowing extract is significant : 

** It will hardlj be believed what were the favorite 
and most common subjects of my reflection in my boy- 
hood — so incompatible were they with my age and 
situation ... At one time the thought occurred to me 
that happiness does not depend on external causes, but 
on our relation to them; and that a man accustomed 
to bear suffering cannot be unhappy. To accustom 
myself therefore to endurance, I would hold Tatishef s 
dictionaries in my outstretched hand for five minutes 
at a time, though it caused me terrible pain; or I would 
go to the lumber room and flog myself on my bare back 
with a cord so severely that tears started to my eyes. 
At another time, suddenly remembering that death 
awaits me every hour and every minute, I decided 
(wondering why people had not understood this before) 
that num can only be happy by enjoying the present 
and not thinking of the future; and for three days, 
under the influence of this thought, I abandoned my 
lessons, and did nothing but lie on my bed and enjoy 
myself, reading a novel and eating honey-gingerbreads, 
on which I spent my last coins. . . . But no philosophic 
current swayed me so much as scepticism, which at 
times brought me to the verge of insanity. I imagined 
that except myself no one and nothing existed in the 
world, that objects are not objects but apparitions, ap- 
pearing only when I pay attention to them, and disap- 
pearing as soon as I cease to think of them. . . . There 
were moments in which, under the influence of this fixed 
idea, I reached such a stage of absurdity that I glanced 
quickly round hoping to catch Nothingness by surprise 
where I was not." 

Very early there appear signs of his zeal for 
reform, and his restless desire to make over the 
world according to the ideal that, for the time 
being, presented itself to him as the pattern of 
perfection. In one of his many and usually 
discreditable love affairs we find him actually 
engaged to be married to an apparently respect- 
able girl ; but in a sudden fit of moral reform 
he allowed himself to assume toward her the 
role which, twenty-five years later, he was to 
play for the benefit of the world at large, and 
reproached her with the unworthy and frivolous 
nature of her interests and occupations, giving 
vent to some scathing sarcasms against the 
fashionable society she found so delightful, and 
making himself so odious to the lively young 
lady that one cannot be surprised at the dis- 
continuance, not long afterward, of their inti- 
macy. 

Some of the hereditary influences that shaped 
Tolstoy's character are traced by the author. 
On his father's side, and still more on his 
mother's, he came of aristocratic stock more or 
less in passive opposition to the ruling powers 
and sharing the humanitarian sympathies prev- 
alent in the early years of the reign of Alexan- 
der I. A cousin of Tolstoy's mother was one 
of the Decembrists, and on the accession of 


Nicholas in 1825 participated in their unsuc- 
cessful attempt to estabUsh a constitutional 
government ; for which he was exiled to eastern 
Siberia for thirty years and condemned to hard 
labor in irons for a part of that period. From 
Tolstov's mother it was that Tolstoy the novelist 
inherited his genius for romance and his remark- 
able language sense. She was a woman of 
education, had five languages at her conunand, 
and possessed a remarkable gift for impromptu 
fictitious narrative of the most delightful de- 
scription. In the same way that afterward the 
son could hold a circle of army comrades spell- 
bound by the charm of his improvised tales, so 
the mother would in her maidenhood draw 
around her a group of companions who gladly 
forsook the fascinations of the ball to hear her 
tell a story in a dark room where her shyness 
would be shielded by the gloom. ^' Her most 
valuable quality," Tolstoy has related, ^* was 
that though hot-tempered she was yet self- 
restrained." Of the father, early cut off by an 
attack of apoplexy, some pleasing traits are 
sketched in ** Childhood," from which it ap- 
pears that he was most agreeably remembered 
by the son as ^^ sitting with grandmother on the 
sofa, helping her to play Patience. My father," 
he adds, *^ was polite and tender with every one, 
but to my grandmother he was always parti- 
cularly tenderly submissive." Leo was the 
youngest of the five children (four sons and a 
daughter) born to Nicholas and Marie Tolstoy, 
and he lost his mother in 1880, when he was 
not much over eighteen months old, and his 
father seven years later. His Aunt Tatiana 
(in reality a very distant relative, but affec- 
tionately called '^ aunty " by the orphans) was 
in some sort a mother to Leo after his own 
mother's death, and seems to have had great 
influence over him. 

Tolstoy's university days at Kazan and St. 
Petersburg, his army experiences in the Caucasus 
and in the Crimean War, the irreg^ularities and 
impetuosities that preceded his happy marriage 
at the age of thirty-four, and his subsequent 
fruitful years at Moscow and at Yasnaya Polyana 
(his birthplace and the part of the family 
property that fell to his share when he came of 
age), are all treated with fulness of detail by 
his biographer, who has made wise use of 
Tolstoy's own writings, both his letters and his 
published works, to illustrate his development 
and indicate his dominant aims and interests. 

It is not surprising to find that from the very 
stert Tolstoy's writing activities were hampered 
in the most trying fashion by the official censor 
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of the press. In an early letter to his brother 

SergiuB he complains that ^^ Childhood was 

spoilt and The Raid simply ruined by the 

Censor. All that was good in it has been struck 

out or mutilated.'' With no freedom in the 

literary expression of his germinating ideas and 

ideals, the wonder is that Tolstoy gained so 

early and so marked success as he did. The 

non-Russian reader of his life will see reason 

to be thankful not to owe submission to any 

such despicable satellite of despotism as strove 

to put out the new light that was breaking on 

the world of letters in the middle of the last 

century. Characteristic criticisms of his earlier 

works are quoted by Mr. Maude from the 

author's own lips. These comments, it will of 

course be remembered, are from Tolstoy the 

reformer. 

'<He told me that in War and Peace and Anna 
Karenma his aim was simply to amnse his readers. I 
am bound to aooept his statement; but one has only to 
read either of those books to see that through them 
Tolstoy's ardent nature found vent, with all its likes 
and dislikes, strivings, yearnings, hopes, and fears. I 
asked Tolstoy why in What is Art 1 he relegates these 
great novels to the realm of *bad art'; and his answer 
showed, as I expected it would, that he does not really 
consider them at all bad, but condemns them merely as 
being too long, and written in a way chiefly adapted to 
please the leisured well-to-do classes, who have time 
for reading novels in several volumes, because other 
people do their rough work for them. Of War and 
Peace he said^ < It is, one would think, harmless enough, 
but one never knows how things will affect people,' and 
he went on to mention, with regret, that one of Profes- 
sor Zahdrin's daughters had told him that from his 
novels she had acquired a love of balls and parties; 
things of which, at the time of our conversation, he 
heartily disapproved." 

Like all authors of repute, Tolstoy was 

sought out and more or less grievously pestered 

by aspiring and admiring young writers, poets, 

and would-be poets, and by the idle curious 

who swarm about a celebrity of any sort. To 

one of these uninvited visitors, who had brought 

a set of verses with him and desired the great 

man's opinion of them, he delivered himself in 

the following frank and characteristic fashion : 

'* There is nothing original here; and besides, every- 
body writes poems nowadays. There are hundreds and 
hundreds of people turning them out ! And not one of 
them writes a single good line. In the days of Poushkin 
and L^rmontof there used to be poetry, but not now. 
Verses have gone out of fashion. And what's the good 
of them? You will agree that prose expresses our 
thoughts much better — it is easier to read and has 
more sense in it. Take our conversation, for instance : 
We say what we want to. But if some one tried to put 
it into verse, it would come out all upside-down. Wher- 
ever a definite, clear expression is wanted, it either 
spoils the rhythm, or doesn^t suit the style: and one has 


to substitute some other word, often far from the real 
meaning." 

Little has here been said of Tolstoy's later 
labors. With these, and with the abnormal 
place in his mind occupied by the sex question, 
the second volume of Mr. Maude's work chiefly 
concerns itself. One cannot but be disagreeably 
impressed with the strength and persistence of 
Tolstoy's animal passions, and with his morbid 
fondness for puzzling over the eternally insol- 
uble sex problem. His biographer, in pictur- 
ing him as gaining in old age a glorious victory 
over his baser nature, gives him perhaps too 
much credit. The low desires that we gradually 
outgrow we are always too prone to regard as 
triumphantly overcome. 

The reason why Tolstoy himself, and why 
this life of him, are so fascinatingly interesting 
must be chiefly because the man so strikingly 
illustrates the duality in all human nature. He 
is ever at war with himself, and yet no com- 
plete conquest on either side is possible or, 
indeed, desirable. The study of his troubled 
life helps one better to understand what is 
meant by the ^* eternal antinomies." 

Percy F. Bighnell. 


PbnnsyijVAxia IX History.* 


Pennsylvania has always been somewhat in 
the case of the man who lost his shadow. How- 
ever great or formidable it was, it did not seem 
to project any effluence beyond itself ; people 
did not see any Brocken spirit cast upon the 
clouds. The good and sufficient reason for this 
has been the distrust and depreciation of litera- 
ture which has always prevailed in the Keystone 
State. The Quaker blood, the Dutch tempera- 
ment, the tincture of the Southern spirit — a 
spirit which has always seen everything in 
society as Malebranche saw everything in God, 
— have combined to keep down any literary 
outburst or output. Pennsylvania has been a 
bitter stepmother to her imaginative sons ; at 
best, it has regarded them as a hen does her 
brood of ducklin8:s. While New England made 
idols of its writers, Pennsylvania has tamed 
such unprofitable children out of doors for fear 
that they might impart some touch of color to 
the drab of its disposition or suspend for a 
single minute the maxims of Poor Richard. It 
has been Sparta in act but Boeotia in thought. 

*Pknn8ti.vania in Amsrican History. By Hon. 
Samuel Whitaker Pennypaoker. Philadelphia : WiUiam J. 
Campbell. 
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It has said to all within its borders, '* Do some- 
thing useful, and be honored. Invent a shovel, 
or be a magistrate." It has never realized that 
imagination and enthusiasm and charm pre- 
vaU more mightUy over mankind than utility. 
What is the result ? New England's influence 
has been, and is, dominant from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ; the sayings and doings of a group 
of not absolutely first-rate writers are treasured 
all over the world. There are people in 
England and Germany who really think that 
America consists of Concord, Brook Farm, 
Walden Pond, and Harvard University. But 
Pennsylvania has depended on the Deed and 
despised the Word, — and the Word and the 
world have left it severely alone. 

No charge of disregarding the Word can be 
brought against Ex-Govemor Pennypacker, 
whose book on ^' Pennsylvania in American 
History " has just been published. For many 
years the author has held up the historian's 
torch to iUuminate the greata^ and virtues of 
his State. He has not only had to face criti- 
cism and misrepresentation from without, but 
some hatred and obloquy from his own folk. 
To be shot in the back by the soldiers you are 
trying to urge to victory is the hardest fate 
that can befall a captain. 

The deeds and men of Pennsylvania have 
been mighty, in very truth. Take its generals 
of the Civil War, — Meade, McClellan, Han- 
cock, Bejmolds, McCaU, Humphreys, Bimey, 
Gibbon, Park, Naglee, Smith, Cadwallader, 
Crawford, Heintzelman, Franklin, Gregg, 
Geary, Pennypacker, and Hartranft. It is 
hardly too much to say that this galaxy 
equalled in military talents and proved effi- 
ciency all that all the other Northern States 
contributed to the officering of the Union 
armies. Or take its three great names of the 
Revolution, — Franklin, Morris, and Wayne. 
The success of the American cause was probably 
due as much to them as to any other three who 
can be named. Ex-Govemor Pennypacker shows 
that Morris financed the Revolution, Stephen 
Girard the War of 1812, and Jay Cooke the 
Civil War. Franklin was of Massachusetts 
birth, but his life-work was done in Pennsyl- 
vania. There are really two Franklins, — 
one, the great patriot, statesman, and philoso- 
pher, who loomed so large in the eyes of his 
contemporaries both here and in Europe ; and 
the other the business man and retailer of petty 
proverbs, who was nothing in his own day, but 
who has since become the Franklin of fame and 
has stamped himself on the American mind. 


Ex-Govemor Pennypacker quotes from Henry 
Adams's History of the United States this pas- 
sage : '^ If the American Union succeeded^ the 
good sense, liberality, and democratic spirit of 
Pennsylvania had a right to claim credit for 
the result." And again : '^ Had New England, 
New York, and Virginia been swept out of ex- 
istence in 1800, democracy could have better 
spared them all than have lost Pennsylvania." 

Ex-Govemor Pennypacker discusses such 
matters as the history of Congress Hall in 
Philadelphia, the Louisiana Purchase, Greorge 
Washington in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts, German Immigration, the 
Dutch Patroons of Pennsylvania, the High- 
Water Mark of British Invasion, G^ttsyburg, 
and a number of other allied subjects. One of 
the most engaging and valuable of his contri- 
butions to history is a somewhat extended biog- 
raphy of General Anthony Wajme. Though 
one of the most popular of American heroes, as 
his sobriquet *' Mad Anthony " and the efflor- 
escence of his name all over our map show, the 
facts of Wayne's career are little known. He 
fought from Canada in the North to Georgia in 
the South, and in after life against the Indians 
in Ohio. His most daring exploit — the capture 
of Stony Point — remains perhaps the most bril- 
liant feat of arms in our history. With four- 
teen hundred men he attacked and captured a 
fort on a steep hill a himdred and fifty feet 
high, defended by six hundred British troops 
with eight cannon. But he was practically in 
everything during the Revolution — the battles 
of Brandy wine, Germantown, Paoli, Monmouth, 
Yorktown, and Savannah, — and he was always 
sent to the front. Washington leaned on him 
more than on any other one man. His defeat of 
the Indians on the Miami opened the West to 
civilization. In most of his engagements dur- 
ing the Revolution, Wayne was in command 
of the Pennsylvania Line, an almost separate 
organization of thirteen regiments, which in the 
worst times formed the bulk of Washington's 
army. In a similar way, during the War of 
the Rebellion, Pennsylvania had a complete 
division in the field. The present writer feek 
a touch of personal interest in this last matter, 
because his father, who was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature during the first three 
years of the Civil War, was of some service to 
Governor Curtin in passing the bill for the 
formation of the Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Of this same Legislature, ex-Governor Pen- 
nypacker writes : " At half-past four on the 
morning of April 12, 1861, the rebels opened 
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fire upon Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor. 
Before the sun went down that day Pennsyl- 
vania had appropriated five hundred thousand 
dollars with which to arm the State. This first 
step in the war upon the part of the North, 
quick as a flash, three days before the call by 
the President for troops, followed by New York 
on the 15th, and the other States later, is one 
of those momentous and over-powering events 
that determine the fate of nations, to be remem- 
bered with the crossing of the Rubicon and the 
Dinner of the Beggars of the Sea." 

Bather unaccountably, ex-Governor .Penny- 
packer has omitted in his testimony any re- 
ference to the naval glories of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia was the nursery of the American 
navy, and Barry, Bainbridge, Dale, Stewart, 
Decatur, and Hull were natives or residents of 
that city. 

Another lack which we confess we feel is the 
one glanced at near the banning of this re- 
view, — a dearth of the humanizing light of let- 
ters. History is an elastic word, and in the mod- 
em conception of the term includes much besides 
Statesmanship and War. Ex-Governor Penny- 
packer has not made the most of what Penn- 
sylvania has to show in this field. If he had 
given us a study of Charles Brockden Brown, 
the first American romance writer, who fascin- 
ated Shelley, influenced Hawthorne and Poe, 
and is good reading yet on his own account ; 
if he had given us some account of Thomas 
Buchanan Read, some of whose graceful or fiery 
lyrics will live long in our literature ; if, best of 
all, he had made an analysis, as he could prob- 
ably do better than anyone else, of the genius 
of Charles Godfrey Leland, whose "Hans 
Breitman" is one of the greatest creations of 
American humor, he would, we think, have 
rounded out his book and given it a wider 
appeal. As it is, he has made a truthful, log- 
ical, and often eloquent plea for the preemin- 
ence of Pennsylvania. 

CHiiBLES Leonard Moore. 


The Hero of Quebec* 

Of the lives of great men of action — 
Napoleon, Cromwell, Washington, Nelson, and 
their kind — the world never grows tired. Such 
a man of action was James W'olf e, the appear- 
ance of a volume of whose letters is, or should 
be, an event of importance in the literary world. 
Editor and publisher have combined to produce 

*Thb Life and Letters of James Wolfe. By 
Beckles Willflon. New Yoi^ : Dodd, Mead & Co. 


a substantial and attractive volume, containing 
a great deal of material bearing on both the 
public and private life of the hero of Quebec 
which has never before appeared in print. The 
book will appeal to the average uncritical reader 
because of the intimate light it throws on the 
character of one whose brief career was so 
packed with dramatic situations and splendid 
achievements. That it will appeal with equal 
force to the serious student, is questionable. 
Undoubtedly the book contains material of the 
highest importance, not elsewhere accessible in 
print ; and if the editor had carried out the 
promise of his preface, his work would rank 
with Doughty's " Siege of Quebec " and Wood's 
^' Logs of the Conquest of Canada," filling in 
fact the one remaining gap in the literature of 
the great siege. The student had every right 
to expect that Mr. TV illson would remember the 
one essential characteristic of such work — 
that his transcripts should agree word for word 
with the originals. Unfortunately, they do not. 
Not only is the spelling and punctuation of 
Wolfe*s originals not followed, but whole sen- 
tences are omitted, or represented by only a 
word or two. It cannot be positively started that 
this criticism applies to all the letters, as a 
large number of the originals are not accessible ; 
but as it certainly does apply to some, there is 
reason to fear that the whole work is unreliable. 
Not only is the text inaccurate, but the 
editor's comments are in many cases not what 
one would expect from one who has made such 
a close study of his subject. He refers to '^Sir 
Charles Saunders" in 1759, although the 
admiral did not receive knighthood until 1761 ; 
similarly, Pitt is spoken of as ^* Chatham," 
though he was not elevated to the peerage until 
1766. These are but trifles, comparatively. 
A much more serious error is the statement on 
page 422 that ^' Saunders was merely to co- 
operate with Wolfe, whenever that military 
commander should stand in need of such ser- 
vices as the navy only could give. Otherwise 
he was to 'cover ' Wolfe's army, and keep con- 
trol of his communications." He adds that 
Saunders exceeded his instructions, and gave 
Wolfe "a warm and loyal support." The 
King's secret instructions to Wolfe and Saunders 
bear no such interpretation. On the contrary, 
they make it perfectly plain that Saunders was 
expected to give Wolfe " a warm and loyal 
support"; that, in fact, the attack on Quebec 
was to be a joint one, in which the army and 
navy were to work in perfect harmony. The 
King wrote : 
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<* Whereas, the success of this Expedition will very 
much depend upon an entire Grood Understanding be- 
tween Our Land and Sea Officers, We do hereby strictly 
enjoin and require You, on Tour part to maintain and cul- 
tivate such a good Understanding and Agreement, and 
to Order, that the Soldiers under Your Command shall 
man the Ships, when there shall be occasion for them, 
and when they can be spared from the Land Service, As 
the Commander in Chief of Our Squadron is instructed, 
on His Part to entertain and cultivate the same good 
Understanding and Agreement and to order the Sailors 
and Marines under His Command, to assist Our Land 
Forces and to man the Batteries, when there shall be 
occasion for them, and when they can be spared from 
the Sea Service; And in order to establish the strictest 
Union that may be, between You and the Commander 
in Chief of Our Ships, You are hereby required to com- 
municate these Instructions to Him as He is directed 
to communicate those He shall receive from Us to 
You." 

As to the Letters themselves, one would like 
to quote many passages for the sake of the new 
light they throw on Wolfe's character and 
motives, and the clarity of his vision as a 
military commander. One or two must, how- 
ever, sufiKce. In one of the letters to his 
mother, we find this modest appreciation of his 
own merits : 

'<The officers of the army in general are persons of 
so little application to business and have been so ill 
educated, that it must not surprise you to hear that a 
man of common industry^ in reputation amongst them. 
I reckon it a very great misfortune to this country that 
I, your son, who have, I know, but a very modest capa- 
city, and some degree of diligence a little above the 
ordinary run, should be thought, as I generally am, one 
of the best officers of my rank in the service. I am not 
at all vain of the distinction. The comparison would do. 
a man of genius very little honour, and does not illus- 
trate me, by any means; and the consequence will be 
very fatal to me in the end, for as I rise in rank people 
will expect some considerable performances, and I shall 
be induced, in support of an ill-got reputation, to be 
lavish of my life, and shall probably meet that fate 
which is the ordinary effect of such conduct." 

This was written in 1755, before the Rochefort 
expedition. That same disastrous campaign 
forms the text of one of Wolfe's letters to his 
friend Richson, in November 1757, in which 
he lays down those sound principles of cooperar 
tion between army and navy which he was after- 
ward to illustrate so brilliantly at Quebec, and 
the ignorance of which, on the part of his com- 
manding officers, made the Rochefort expedi- 
tion such a dismal failure. He says : 

"I have found out that an Admiral should endeavor 
to run into an enemy's port immediately after he ap- 
pears before it; that he should anchor the transport 
ships and frigates as close as he can to the land; that 
he should reconnoitre and observe it as quick as pos- 
sible, and lose no time in getting the troops on shore; 
that previous directions should be given in respect to 
landing the troops, and a proper cGsposition made for 
the boats of all sorts, appointing leaders and fit persons 


for conducting the different divisions. On the other 
hand, experience shows me that, in an affair depending 
upon vigour and dispatch, the Grenerals should settle 
their plan of operations, so that no time may be lost in 
idle debate and consultations when the sword should be 
drawn; that pushing on smartly is the road to success, 
and more particularly so in an afbur of this nature; 
that nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle to your under- 
taking which is not found really so upon trial; that in 
war something must be allowed to chance and fortune, 
seeing it is in its nature hazardous, and an option of 
difficulties; that the greatness of an object should come 
under consideration, opposed to the impediments that 
lie in the way; that the honour of one's country is to 
have some weight; and that, in particular circumstances 
and times, the loss of a thousand men is rather an ad- 
vantage to a nation than otherwise, seeing that gallant 
attempts raise ite reputation and make it respectable; 
whereas the contrary appearances sink the credit of a 
country, ruin the troops, and create infinite uneasiness 
and discontent at home." 

An interesting point arises in connection 
with the fact that Durell, instead of sailing to 
the St. Lawrence at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, kept his ships in idleness at Halifax, and 
so permitted Bougainville, with news of Pitt's 
plan of campaign, and with a couple of frigates 
and a score of storeships, to slip up the river to 
Quebec. Mr. Willson suggests that, had 
Durell done his duty, Wolfe, ^^ instead of the 
long and dreary task before him, might have 
fallen on the enemy's weak point and won vic- 
tory in July instead of September." The argu- 
ment is not convincing, but it suggests a curious 
question : Had Quebec fallen in July, without 
the sacrifice of the life of the British general, 
Washington might have had to cope with the 
genius of Wolfe instead of with the mediocrity 
of the actual commanders. What, then, might 
have been the fate of America ? 

Lawbbnce J. Burpee. 


A History of Six Million Years.* 

« When the Babhit actually took a watch out of Us 
toaistcoat-pocketj and looked at it, and then hurried on, 
Alice started to her feet, for it flashed across her mind 
that she had never before seen a Babbit with either a 
waisteoat-pocket or a wateh to take out of it, and, burnings 
with curiosity she ran across the field after it, and was 
just in time to see it pop down a large rabbit-hole under 
the hedge." — Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. 

The modem student of animal life finds him- 
self somewhat in the position of Alice. The 
close study of fossil mammals has revealed to 
him that these animals carry time-pieces, not 
exactly in their waistcoat pockets, but in their 
bones and teeth. Burning with curiosity, he 

*Thib Age of Mammau in Europe, Asia, and North 
America. By H. F. Osborn. IHustrated. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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pursues them in holes in the ground, whence 
he has extracted in recent years many of the 
wonders to be seen by anybody who will trouble 
himself to visit the iLger muLums. 

The Age of Mammals, the subject of Profes- 
sor Osbom^s new book, may have lasted about 
six million years, more or less. Estimates vary 
from less than three to over six millions, but it 
is probable that the larger figure is more nearly 
correct* A million years is a long time, but it 
is only about five hundred times the distance 
between us and the birth of Christ. During 
the Age of Beptiles, when gigantic Dinosaurs 
walked the earth, our humble ancestors were 
slowly evolving. According to Professor Os- 
bom, their real beginning, as mammals, was 
some fifteen million years prior to the ''Age of 
Mammals." All through this long period they 
were small and despised, with little to suggest 
their future glories. Even at the end of the 
cretaceous, the dinosaurs '' were in the climax 
of specialiaottion and grandeur; they moved 
amidst a stately flora of palms and sequoias 
interspersed with bananas and fig trees, and a 
very rich deciduous tree flora of modem south 
temperate type." We do not know what blight 
overtook them ; there was no world-catastrophe, 
for the plants show only gradual change. Per- 
haps the developing mammals, liumerous and 
prolific if small, made away with the food sup- 
ply. If a pair of rabbits and a pair of elephants 
were enclosed in the same pasture, and left to 
multiply as best they could, it would only be a 
matter of time for the rabbits to starve out the 
elephants. However it may have been, the 
great reptiles disappeared, leaving only a fauna 
resembling in most respects that of to-day, 
while the mammals began to increase in size 
and number of kinds. From this time on they 
underwent a rapid evolution, while most other 
forms of life were relatively stationary ; hence 
they afford unrivalled chronological data, 
enabling us to determine the relative ages of 
different strata very exactly, althousfh not 
knowing the actual time-perii represented by 
each. Finally, as we near the present age, 
man appears, first of all in types so low that 
they are now considered to belong to extinct 
species of Homo. 

Is it fair to unscientific readers to recom- 
mend to them such a book as that of Professor 
Osbom? The author himself says : '' Although 
I may not claim that any parts of this volume 
are light reading, I have endeavored both to 
hold the attention of those who are already 
within the charmed temples of palaBontology 


and to attract new votaries to its shrines. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that 
considerable sections of this work are purely 
documentary and may be passed over rapidly 
by the general reader." This admitted, he 
nevertheless declares that he shares '' Huxley's 
confidence in addressing those who are willing 
to do a little serious thinking in order to enjoy 
the vast vistas of interesting truth which come 
as the reward of effort." In truth, the work is 
largely technical, yet not unintelligible. It 
sets forth, in a manner not before attempted, 
the history of that time in which the modem 
mammals, and finally man, evolved ; a tremen- 
dous dra^ia of absorbing interest only now 
beginning to be well understood. It is Luti- 
fully illustrated by maps and photographic 
figures, and especially by Mr. Charles H. 
Knight's very clever and spirited restorations 
of the extinct animals. Are the cultured classes 
of to-day so stupid or so lazy that they can get 
nothing out of all this? Such a suggestion 
would be unjust, yet are there not grounds for 
a suspicion tiiat the mass of easy reading every- 
where available tends to crowd out serious forms 
of literature? This is indeed a familiar com- 
plaint, and perhaps there is no remedy. Never- 
theless, I believe that something may be done 
to stem the evil tide. Suppose that some suit- 
able organization or journal were to take partic- 
ular pains to pick out and enumerate the new 
books which really added to human thought, 
and were not too technical to be fairly intelligible 
(no new body of ideas is likely to be wholly 
intelligible to anyone!) to the cultured lay 
reader. Suppose then that those interested in 
the movement, with or without definite organi- 
zation, made it their business to get acquainted 
with as many of these works as possible, to talk 
about them, and have them placed in public 
libraries. I can imagine such a movement 
doing much to initiate more robust intellectual 
habits, though it might occasionally deteriorate, 
the boundajry between honesty and humbug 
having worn so thin. 

T. D. A. COGKERELL. 


Since writing his introdnotioiis to the various yolumes 
of Dickens's works that have appeared in « Everyman's 
Library/' Mr. G. K. Chesterton has discovered a good 
deal more to say aboat Dickens, his times and his char- 
acters. He has therefore been revising and enhurging his 
introductions, and they have been collected and are to 
be published in a separate volume by Messrs. £. P. Dutton 
& Co. Mr. Chesterton has written two entirely new 
chapters for this book, and it will contain some hitherto 
unpublished portraits of Dickens taken by a friend. 
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THB GEXI US of BAIiZAC* 

The fame of Balzac has grown enormously 
in the last half-century. Of his own generar 
tion, he alone fully recognised his supremacy 
as a novelist. His contemporaries preferred 
the lurid fiction of Sue and Souli^ to the 
Comedie humaine^ and even Sainte-Beuve 
compared his genius to these masters of 
ultra-Romantic barbarity. Sixty years have 
passed, however, since the publication of that 
famous cauaerie^ and the enemies of Balzac 
have long since joined him in the grave. Death 
has brought forgetfulness, and time a truer per- 
spective. The personal idiosyncrasies of the 
author — his vulgarity and his egotism — have 
dwindled into matters of literary history ; and 
what survives for us is the ci'eator of the mod- 
em novel. 

It would seem that the time were ripe for an 
adequate biography. Antiquarians have raked 
over all the old anecdotes. Students have 
spent days comparing and verifying the data of 
Balzac's life. £ven his note-book is soon to 
be published, and we shall lack nothing of im- 
portance except the last letters to Mme. Hanska. 
In spite of this, however, we have no adequate 
French biography. Brun^tidre and Monsieur 
Le Breton have kept to literary criticism, and 
the Vicomte de Lovenjoul to antiquarian re- 
search and bibliography. 

The result of this is a second English Life of 
Balzac, reflecting this recent scholarship on its 
antiquarian side. It makes a very interesting 
volume, and Mr. Lawton deserves the th^nVfl 
of all Anglo-Saxon readers. He has brought 
together all the important facts and anecdotes, 
briefly analyzed the novels, and enriched his 
narrative by an admirable selection of illustra- 
tions. An excellent introductory chapter fixes 
the subject in its historical background, and 
upon this canvas the figure of Balzac is depicted 
with no glossing of realistic detail. The great 
novelist was not a literary Galahad, and per- 
haps this fact has contributed somewhat to the 
coldness of the picture. The vivid portraits 
accent this lack of warmth. "Exceedingly 
sane," however, the book certainly is; for the 
first time we have a study of Balzac in which 
the adjective " vertiginous " is not employed I 

But such excellence is not without its defects. 
Admirable as a corrective to partizan enthusi- 
asm, interesting enough as a collection of anec- 
dotes, Mr. Lawton's delineation will fail to in- 

* Balzac. By Frederick Lawton, M.A. niuatrated. 
New York : Weasels & Bissell Co. 


spire the general reader. We could have wished 
for a portrait less purely external. The ideal 
biography will have its reservations, surely ; but 
after all its criticism, it will present the per- 
sonal force of the man. It will justify to us 
the conception of Bodin. Mr. Lawton's Balzac, 
one must confess, could hardly have written the 
Comedie humaine. He is less the genius of 
the letters than the vulgar little man of the 
anecdotes, and many of the anecdotes present 
a figure which seems to be almost wholly clay. 
Honors de Balzac was, undoubtedly, a tremen- 
dous egotist ; and if we can forgive tibat quality 
in a living person, we cannot forgive the egot- 
ism of those whom we have never known. We 
know that Balzac's egotism was balanced by 
all those qualities which go to make up personal 
charm. His contemporaries loved him — or 
hated him ; the warmth of his genius vitalized 
them all. But two generations later we can 
only recapture that vital heat in his novels or 
his letters, a task of greater difficulty than the 
interpretation of the anecdotes. And so the 
biographer is led to forget the genius in the 
bourgeois gentilhomme. 

We must remodel our conception of genius. 
All the genius of Shakespeare did not give him 
the moral repulsion of Ms age toward the actor's 
life, or turn his exuberant manhood from 
the petty crime of deer-poaching. All the 
genius of Balzac did not prevent him from 
engaging to write an article, and then dickering 
with a nameless author to furnish him with the 
product for him to sign and sell. But this does 
not militate against the genius. It only com- 
plicates the task of the biographer. He must 
give us a synthetic picture, a picture with its 
light and shade, but with the force of tmity 
throughout. He must interpret the man by 
the genius or the genius by the man ; the only 
escape from this dilemma means the reduction 
of biography to pure antiquarianism. But we 
need not go so far. It is his art which reveals 
most clearly the subconscious part of the artist's 
mind, and the qualities by which the artist lives 
for us are, after all, the qualities by which he 
really lived. The true biographer will fijid the 
genius more important than the man. 

This is the task which confronts the would- 
be biographer of Balzac. It explains the lack 
of a French biography, and it may serve to 
excuse the defects of this one. The story of 
Balzac's life might be made more wonderful than 
any of his novels ; it seems more wonderful in 
the letters to Mme. Hanska. For these letters 
are a veritable journal. Egotistic but vital with 
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energy, crude, uncorrected, spontaneous, they 
give us Balzac's very self ; his personality rises 
from their pages as the genie from the jar in 
the Ekistem tale. One feels at last the personal 
force of his genius. We can almost see him at 
his writing table-its solid mahogany worn by 
the constant friction of his arm, as for eighteen 
hours a day he composed or corrected his novels, 
scribbling ^^ between two proofs" the letters to 
his Russian Prinoesse lointaine. We feel the 
fire of his inspiration, ^'work, always work, 
nights of flame succeeding nights of flame, days 
of meditation to days of meditation, execution 
to conception, conception to execution." We 
heax his exultant cry as he recounts his accom- 
plishment, see the reaction and note the cost : 

** To-day I have finished * La Recherche de I'Absolu.' 
Heaven grant that the work be good and beautiful. I 
cannot jndge of it; I am too wearj with toil." 

''This morning I rebelled against my solitude. I 
wanted to roam the worlds to see what the Landstrasse 
was, to put my fingers into the Danube ... in short, 
to do anything but write pages; to be Hmng instead of 
turning pale over phrases! " 

This is the real Balzac, the vividness of whose 

personality Mr. Lawton has missed. Nor are 

such passages unique in these letters : 

** Between this dolour and the distant light of love, 
what are men, the world, sodetj ! There is nothing 
possible but the incessant work into which I throw my- 
self — work, mj sayiour, which will give me libertj and 
return to me my wings. I quivered on reading your 
reasoning: < No letters, he is coming.' . . . I am seized 
by periodic furies to leave all behind me, to escape, to 
spring into a carriage ! Then the chains clank down; 
I see the thickness of my dungeon. If I come to you 
it will be a surprise, for I can no longer make decisions 
on that subject." 

These are details, perhaps, that Mr. Lawton 
would hotter have left in the words of Honor^ 
de Balzac, instead of questioning the depth of 
the novelist's love. And against the vulgarities 
of Balzac's egotism he might have set another 
paragraph, equally egotistic, but overlooked in 
his biography : 

"My life is varied only by ideas; physically, it is 
monotonous. I speak confidentially with no one but 
Mme. de Bemy or with you. I find that one should 
communicate but little with petty minds. ... I am 
vowed to great feelings — and it u an odd contrast with 
my apparent levity. . . . What sentiments, feelings, 
I have made visible in my work is but the faint shadow 
of the light that is in me ... In twelve years I have 
had neither anger nor impatience; the heaven of my 
heart has always been blue. Any other attitude is, to 
my thinking, impotence. Strength should be a unit, — 
and after having for seven years measured myself with 
misfortune and vanquished it, and risen, to gain literary 
'oyalty, every mght with a will more determined than 
that (rf the night before, I have, I think, the right to 
call myself strong." 


This is the Balzac of Bodin. Everything about 
him is colossal, even his faults. The very vir- 
tues assume in him a monstrous quality ; his 
industry, like his extravagance, has all the 
excess of a debauch. <* At this moment I am 
a little drunk with work," he cries ; and, in 
another place, ^^I have no time to live . . • 
my life is a torrent." In the Romantic gener- 
ation, so full of curious types and exotic tem- 
peraments, he seems almost like a man of to-day. 
And it is the life of to-day that he interprets, 
the materialism of which one critic claims that 
Balzac was the creator. He was not the creator 
but the diviner of that nascent materialism, now 
grown like a cancer into our modem Ufe, just 
as Musset was the interpreter of the Romantic 
malady of his own age. Absolute opposites, 
Musset and Balzac sum up the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Musset's moral suicide typifies the shat- 
tering of Romantic theories. BsJzac's herculean 
energy foreshadows our modem strenuosity, 
affording us a spectacle probably imique in 
art, the incarnation of a Napoleonic will. 

Lewis Piaget Shanks. 


Becext Fiction.* 


For some time past we have been hearing of a 
prodigious French novel entitled << Jean-Christopbe," 
the work of M. Romain Rolland. The author has 
Bot hitherto been known as a novelist, but as a critic 
of music and the drama, a playwright, and a biog- 
rapher of musicians. His '* Jean-Christophe " has 
been appearing in sections, each of them the length 
of an ordinary work of fiction, and the end is not 
yet, although the author is well on the way toward 
having written a million words. During recent 
months, our curiosity has been whetted by certain 

* Je an-Ghristophb. Dawn — Morning — Youth — Re- 
Tolt. By Romain RoUand. Translated by Gilbert Gannan. 
New York: Henry Holt & Go. 

Mbs. Fitz. By J. G. Snaith. New York : Moffat, Yard 
<l;Go. 

Lady GooD-FOBrNoTHiira. A Man's Portrait of a 
Woman. By A. T. Qmller^lJoach. New York : Gbarles 
Scribner's Sods. 

Pboplb of Positiok. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. New 
York: WesMls A Bissell Go. 

Max. By ICatkerine Gecil Thurston. New York: 
Harper A Brothers. 

Thb Way Up. By M. P. Willoocks. New York : John 
Lane Go. 

Thb Sibob of thb Sbvbk Suitobs. By Meredith 
Nicholson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Go. 

Thb Impostbb. A Tale of Old Annapolis. By John 
Reed Soott. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Go. 

Out of Dbownino Vaixby. By S. Garleton Jones. 
New York: Henry Holt A Go. 

Ddub Habt. By Will N. Harben. New York : Harper 
A Brothers. 
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expressions of critical opinion which have seemed 
to verge upon the extravagant, and, altogether, we 
are glad that the work is to be placed in the hands of 
English readers. We say '^ is to be " advisedly, for 
the volume of six hmidred pages now translated by 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan reproduces only about one-half 
of the French text already published, and we cannot 
say what fraction it will prove to be of the work when 
completed. It comprises the four sections called 
« Dawn," *< Morning," " Youth," and " Revolt," and 
leaves tJie hero a youth of twenty, at the outset of 
his real career. A few words about the author may 
be of interest. He was bom in 1866, a Frenchman 
of unmixed descent He got his education in Paris 
and Rome, and it was in the latter city, in 1890, 
that he met Malwida von Meysenbug (made the 
victim of an extraordinary error in the present 
translation by being called " Weysenburg"), the 
friend of Kossuth, Mazzini, Herzen, Blanc, and 
most of the other great mid-century idealists. This 
famous woman influenced him deeply, and found his 
spirit closely akin to theirs. It was at this time that 
the embryo of ^^ Jean-Christophe " took shape in his 
mind, although the book was not to be actually nnder- 
takea for many years. Meanwhile, M. Holland was 
winning his spurs as lecturer, critic, and dramatist, 
and as the author of lives of Beethoven, Michel 
Angelo, and Hugo Wolf. He describes in the fol- 
lowing terms the motives which impelled him to 
write the work now under consideration : 

"I was isolated: like so many others in France, I was 
stifling in a world morallj inimiffll to me. I wanted air : I 
wanted to react against an unhealthy dTilization, against 
ideas corrupted by a sham ^te : I wanted to say to them : 
' You lie! You do not represent Francel ' To do so I needed 
a hero with a pure heart and unclouded vision, whose soul 
should be stainless enough for him to have the rig^t to 
speak ; one whose voice should be loud enough for him to 
gain a hearing. I have patiently begotten this hero. The 
work was in conception for many years before I set myself 
to write a word of it. Ghristophe only set out on his journey 
when I had been able to see die end of it for him." 

It takes a good deal of a book to justify so large 
and ideal a conception as this, but we are inclined 
to believe that the author has '* made good." It is 
the sort of book into which a man puts the whole of 
himself, the sort of book which, once written, makes 
it almost inconceivable that its author shoidd ever 
produce another. Its enormous length may cause 
affright, and few will resist the temptation to skim 
over the surface in a good many places. It has not 
the compelling power and the closeness of texture 
which hold us to the pages of such books as '< Joseph 
Vance " and « The Old Wives' Tale," for example, 
but it is a work of such deep sincerity and power 
of psychological analysis that even a hurried 
perusal cannot fail to leave a lasting impression. 
M. Rolland's hero is a genius by temperament, 
and a musician by accident He b a native of a 
litde village on the Rhine, and necessarily a German, 
since his character is that of a musician in the most 
idealistic sense. He becomes an adopted Frenchman 
by an act of revolt against the brutal militarism of 
his native country, and remains a Frenchman from 


the time when he finds refuge across the frontier. 
There is something symbolical in this, for, as the 
translator says : ^' The book itself breaks down the 
frontier between France and Germany. If one 
frontier is broken, all are broken. The truth about 
anything is universal truth." We might add that it 
is the peculiar province of the musician to express 
universal truth, and to know no barriers of soil, or 
of race, or of speech. The author says that he has 
<' always conceived and thought of the life of his 
hero and of the book as a river." It is the flow 
of the Rhine that mingles with Jean-Christophe's 
earliest infant imaginings, and the thought of his 
own life as a river is one that is always present 
in his mind. Moreover, ''the river is explored as 
though it were absoltltely uncharted. Nothing that 
has ever been said or thought of life is accepted with- 
out being brought to the test of Jean-Christophe's 
own life." We do not believe that this is the 
method of the greatest art — whatever Tolstoy ans 
may think — but it is M. Rolland's method, and 
we must take his book upon its own terms if we 
are to get from it what it has to offer. Anything 
like a summary of the book, or even of the portion 
now translated, is out of the question in this review. 
Two hundred pages are needed for the first fifteen 
years of the boy's life, and four hundred for the 
next five. We are simply given the chronicle of 
the countless incidents and imaginings, the countless 
defeats and triumphs, of those tender years. The 
boy is morbidly sensitive, with a tenfold endow- 
ment of passion, of capacity for happiness or grief. 
When he awakens to self-consciousness, it is in a 
stolid world which does not understand him in the 
least He longs for love and sympathy, and finds only 
indifference and self-interest He makes unselfish 
advances, and is rebuffed. He glows, and is chilled. 
Moreover, his environment is for the most part 
sordid and miserable. He is a human boy, also, and 
makes missteps, but his inherent purity and idealism 
save him from disaster. And he gradually works 
his way out of bewOderment into something like 
fulness of vision. But no words of ours can ac- 
count in any adequate way for this book, which is 
dearly one of the most vital and significant works 
of fiction that our age has produced. 

One always wonders what Mr. Snaith is going to 
do next, and is sure only that it will be something 
surprising. And ''Mrs. Fitz" is assuredly a sur- 
prising successor to "Fortune," "Araminta," and 
"William Jordan, Junior." It is a blend of Mer- 
edithian comedy and "Zenda" romance, being 
concerned with a Princess of lUyria who marries 
an English gentleman, and scandalizes the country- 
side by her ways. The good people of the oounty 
do not know her origin, and take her to be a circus 
woman whom Fitzwaren has picked up somewhere. 
The Illyrians wish to get her back, and to annul her 
marriage, because she is next in succession to the 
sovereign, and her match has been of the runaway 
sort So they first seek to kidnap her, and failing 
in this, they get the King himself to visit England 
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ander a transparent incognito, to plead with her in 
the interests of the dynasty. The old Eling is an 
engaging rascal, and has his way with the recalci- 
trant princess to the extent of persuading her to re- 
tarn with him. Bat he is assassinated soon there- 
after, and thus it hecomes the task of the deserted 
hosband and a band of loyal friends to rescue the 
Princess from her Illyrian durance, and bring her 
triumphantly back to the English domestic hearth. 
It all makes the liveliest of stories, and combines 
real characterization and delicate social satire with 
the more robust melodrama of its main action. 

Colonial New England in the eighteenth century 
is the scene of ^' Lady Grood-for-Nothing," which is 
the latest blend of history with romance contrived 
for us by Mr. Quiller-Couch. It offers a bitter 
arraignment of the puritan spirit, and a strong love- 
story, the two figures chiefly concerned being those 
of a New England girl and a King's official. The 
girl's brutal treatment at the hands of the puritan 
magistrates — she is publicly flogged for Sabbath- 
breaking — 80 arouses the official's indignation that 
he champions her cause, and even demands to be 
set beside her in the stocks. Thus begins a very 
tender and beautiful romance, which is continued as 
the girl grows into the woman under the new sur- 
roundings provided by her rescuer, and leads to the 
efflorescence of a passionate love between them. 
This love is not sanctioned by the church, because 
the woman has become so embittered toward religion 
that she will have none of that consecration, but 
only narrow souls would deny that she remains a 
pure woman. Afterwards, the scene shifts to Lisbon, 
where Sir Oliver g^ows recreant to his obligations, 
and wickedly yields to the fascinations of a Portu- 
guese charmer. Whereupon the Earthquake sharply 
recalls him to his duty, and almost reduces him to 
a death-bed repentance. But he is spared, after 
all, and Ruth consents to be made his wife in the 
sight of the law. This latter part of the story is 
given us largely by indirection, in extracts from 
imaginary letters, a sort of narrative in which the 
author is particularly skilful. This is one of the 
best of Mr. Quiller-Gouch's many good books, and 
its interest is unfailing. That interest has for its 
elements a piquant humor, a deft use of historical 
fact, a power of incisive characterization, and a 
spiritual insight, such as few writers of fiction have 
at their command. 

A man of good English family, who has been an 
adventurer in various parts of the globe for some 
ten years, and who has signally failed to *'make 
good," yields to the call of home, and returns to 
London. The well-to-do members of his family 
look upon him as a black sheep, and their welcome 
is not exactly cordial ; but they have a sense of duty 
of a certain sort, and are much concerned lest the 
vagrant brother do something to discredit him. 
They are *' People of Position," in the City and the 
world of villadom, and their only standards are 
those of respectability and worldly success. Now 
Jimmy Grierson, who would willingly have met 


them half way, is so chilled by their attitude, and 
so repelled by their prim conventionality, that he 
seeks metal more attractive, and soon finds it in the 
charming person of Lalage Penrose, a victim of the 
London streets. With her he contracts a liaison 
which is delightful while it lasts, but for which the 
exiguous income of a Fleet Street journalist, with 
a precarious footing at best, coupled with a tendency 
to drown his sorrows in the cup that inebriates, does 
not provide an adequate basis. Then they are torn 
apart, Lalage going into rural retirement for a 
season of repentance, and Jimmy into seclusion to 
become a great novelist. He is thus fairly on the 
way toward social rehabilitation, and soon gets 
so far as to contract an engagement with the 
canon's daughter, when his past is disclosed to her 
horrified ears, and the fat is all in the fire. He 
now turns his back for good upon the world of smug 
conventionality, hunts up Lalage in her country re- 
treat, begs her forgiveness for his desertion, and 
persuades her to marry him. The author of this 
rather sordid and far from original story is Mr. 
Stanley Portal Hyatt, whose novels have hitherto 
concerned themselves with colonial life, and who 
does not seem quite at home in his new environ- 
ment His bitterness toward ^* people of position" 
is such that he cannot invest them with any redeem- 
ing qualities, while on the other hand he endows 
his heroine (in spite of her lapses) with most of the 
imaginable virtues, and makes her the chief object 
of our sympathetic interest This, of course, is an 
easy thing to do if one resolntely sets about it, but 
the morality of the proceeding is dubious, to say 
the least 

A young woman of the Russian nobility, having 
had an unfortunate matrimonial experience, and, 
being in imminent danger of another, resorts to the 
somewhat unusual expedient of cutting off her 
beautiful hair, donning man's clothes, and fleeing 
to Paris. Her name is Maxine, which she con- 
veniently abbreviates to the first syllable, and thus 
the last touch is g^ven to the transformation. She 
is an artist in soul, and establishes herself in a studio 
at Montmartre, where she sets feverishly about 
developing her new career. A warm-hearted Irish- 
man whose acquaintance she has made on the 
journey, is touched by her charm (but of course all 
the time thinks her a boy) and constitutes himself 
her friend-in-chief. A delightful camaraderie grows 
up between them, the man quice naturaUy unable to 
account to himself for the appeal which she makes 
to him. Love has its inevitable way, after the girl 
has struggled in vain against it, and after the man 
has learned her secret. This is the story of Mrs. 
Thurston's '^ Max," and it is one of the tenderest 
and loveliest stories that are oft en met with. Flushed 
with the spirit of youth, and sweet with the fragrance 
of sentiment, it is a pure and gracious idyl, yet not 
untouched by the deeper suggestion of passion. 
Other figures play their parts in the drama, and 
supply effective foils for hero and heroine. And 
perhaps the most exquisite touch of all is provided 
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by the use of phrases from Gharpentier's <* Louise " 
as leading motiyes for the action. Nothing could 
be more fitting or more beautifully conceived than 
this heightening of the novelist's art by borrowings 
from the sister art of music. 

Miss M. P. Willcocks, in «« The Way Up," has 
griven us a strong and absorbingly interesting novel 
which judiciously mingles an economic with a 
domestic interest The former is provided by 
Michael Strode*s experiment in industrial coopera- 
tion, the latter by his marrying the wrong woman. 
He first comes before us as a young man fresh from 
the university, who is facing the world with a 
determination to reform it, or at least some small 
spot of it. This means that he turns aside from the 
smooth path prepared for him by the wealthy unde 
who has provided his education, enUsts in the ranks 
of the workers, and aims to achieve success by his 
own unaided efforts. This is rather scandalizing to 
his people, who are of good social standing; but he 
proves his mettle, and establishes the cooperative 
enterprise of his dreams. It is really his wife's 
money which makes this outcome possible, and when 
he discovers that her ideals are at the opposite pole 
from his, and that she has married him with the 
notion that she would bend him to her wishes, he is 
found unexpectedly stubborn, and refuses to yield 
an inch. Upon this, she goes her way, takes to the 
stage, and becomes a popular actress. Her with- 
drawal cripples the business, but he carries it on 
with grim determination, and his iron will eventu- 
ally accomplishes its purpose. Meanwhile, the right 
woman is near him all the timA, an associate in his 
daily affairs, and when the wife dies, is more than 
willing to become her successor. This is the dry 
outline of a novel which makes anything but dry 
reading. Miss Willcocks has an extraordinary 
power of characterization, and has given us a group 
of eight or ten very real and strongly individualized 
people. Her work has, moreover, an intellectual 
quality far out of the common, exhibited both in 
her dialogue and her descriptive passages. The 
book is one in which ideas are everywhere astir, 
yet it is not made arid by any lack of human sym- 
pathy. It almost seems to us to deserve the state- 
ment that it carries on the sane tradition of Greorge 
Eliot's novels, and has many of that great writer^s 
qualities of substantial workmanship. 

Written in a vein suggestive of <<The New 
Arabian Nights," whimsical, ingenious, and divert- 
ing, ''The Siege of the Seven Suitors" will be 
found a source of mild enjoyment by all who find 
their way to its pages. Mr. Meredith Nicholson 
has written more exciting novels than this, and 
novels more seriously related to life, but nothing of 
surer appeal and charm. It concerns the senti- 
mental history of a young woman whose eccentric 
and romantic maiden aunt has devised an original 
plan for fitting her niece with a husband. The 
seventh man who proposes is to win her, but of 
course none of the aspirants knows that a too early 
declaration will seal his fate. The fun waxes fast 


and furious when the possible winners are reduced 
to two in number, and it becomes necessary so to 
engineer their movements as to dispose of the wrong 
one first. The chief agent in bringing about the 
desired result is a ''consultant in chimneys," who 
is a guest in the country house which witnesses 
all these stirring complications, and who gets the 
heroine's sister Hezekiah as a consolation prize for 
his disinterested activities. 

Mr. John Reed Scott is a pleasant romancer, 
devoid of virility and dramatic force, but skilful in 
neat structural devices, vivacious, and entertaining. 
" The Impostor," his latest production, is a tale of 
Annapolis in colonial days (the Stamp Act period), 
and has to do with the fortunes of a fair English 
visitor, besieged by many suitors, and the belle of 
the province. Among these suitors is an engaging 
rascal who sojourns in Annapolis under a borrowed 
name, and cuts a wide swath in the local society. 
He must be described as a villain manquS^ for he 
has good qualities, after all, which are permitted 
to emerge in time to make of him an acceptable 
husband for Miss Stirling, in the reader's estima- 
tion no less than in her own. The chief excitement 
of the tale is provided by a raid of pirates — real 
pirates, with a gentlemanly cut-throat for their 
leader — upon the shores of Chesapeake Bay. The 
unmasking of Long Sword, and the scene in which 
he makes a gallant end, are quite well done in the 
manner of artificial romance. 

" Out of Drowning Valley," by Mr. L. Carleton 
Jones, may be described as a " rattling " good story 
of a plucky adventurer who has been in Sing Sing, 
a spirited girl, a resourceful villain, and a gold mine 
guarded by a secretive tribe of Indians. The hero 
befriends an Indian who lets him into the secret, the 
girl saves his life and makes him a devoted lover, 
and the villain seeks to compass the destruction of 
both, being ingeniously disposed of when his vil- 
lainies have reached their sum. We are kept in 
suspense by being made to believe that the hero has 
a wife in the East, and the heroine's discovery of this 
woman's existence creates the temporary estrange- 
ment without which no well-planned novel of the 
present species would be complete. But the wife 
turns out to be only a stepmother, and the man's 
convict record only the result of his mistaken chiv- 
alry in bearing the consequences of her misdeeds. 
Even at that, she dies conveniently, and the truth all 
comes out, whereupon the hero wins the girl, and 
gets away with a reasonable amount of the gold 
before the mine is sealed for good by flood and 
cataclysm. 

The commonwealth of Georgia has no cause to 
complain of literary neglect It has been brought 
to the attention of the reading public by two men 
as famous as Richard Malcolm Johnston and Joel 
Chandler Harris, and its local chronicle is acceptably 
continued by Mr. Will N. Harben. Mr. Harben's 
homely novels might fairly be criticized for looseness 
of construction and lack of depth ; but within their 
unpretending limits, they offer highly satisfactory 
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work. The humors of the Georgian coantry folk, 
their village complications, their eccentric types, 
and the daily round of their rural life, are portrayed 
with sjrmpathy and fidelity to fact in the long series 
of books to which '* Dixie Hart" is now added. 
The plot is simple. A village store-keeper is mar- 
ried to a vinegary woman whose former husband 
has deserted her and is thought to have been killed 
by an Oklahoma cyclone. Living near by is Dixie 
Hart, a beautiful girl who is trying to release her 
farm from a mortgage, and who toils in the fields 
for this purpose and to support her widowed mother. 
The store-keeper befriends the girl, and they are in 
love with one another before they realize the fact. 
It turns out, of course, that the Oklahoma cyclone 
had failed to do its duty, and the return of the first 
husband leaves the second one free to follow the 
dictates of his heart This is the substance of a 
story whose chief interest is in incident rather than 
plot. What we really enjoy are such things as the 
horse-trade with its sharp practice, the outwitting 
of the skinflint who holds the mortgage, the exploits 
of the tombstone agent, and the practical joking of 
old Wrinkle, the father-in-law. These are quite 
joyous matters, and the zest with which Mr. Harben 
gives his account of them arouses a corresponding 

' William Mobton Payne. 


Briefs ox Nww Books. 

In a small volume of duodecimo 
^IZ^u."" proportions, Mr. Ernest A. Savage, 

librarian of the Wallasey Public Li- 
braries, has told '< The Story of Libraries and Book- 
Collecting" (Button) for the ''English Library 
Series." After prefatory apologies for daring to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Edward Edwards, whose 
** Memories of Libraries " is now out of print, ex- 
pensive, and also not up-to-date, the author sketches 
rapidly and in bare outline the history of ancient 
libraries, of medisBval libraries and the preservation 
of the Greek and Latin classics, of early monastic 
libraries and the main stream of learning in the 
West, of the Renaissance and book-collecting, and 
of the principal libraries of modem times, arranged 
by countries. In so condensed a work there are 
necessarily many things omitted that one or another 
critical reader might wish to see included; and 
there are also, in so crowded a list of dates and 
events, occasional minor errors. For example, in 
his opening chapter Mr. Savage awards to Professor 
Hilprecht all the credit of discovering the Temple 
Library at Nippur, whereas Dr. John Henry Hay nes, 
the director of the expedition, and a veteran in the 
field of Babylonian excavation, unearthed this Nip- 
pur collection after pushing his explorations to a 
depth of eighteen feet, when the half-dozen rooms 
containing the precious tablets were unexpectedly 
disclosed. To Professor Hilprecht, who was asso- 
ciated with him, and whose scholarly labors are not 


to be undervalued, due honor must be paid, but 
not to the exclusion of Dr. Haynes's name. Mr. 
Savage's ranking of the Boston Public Library 
building as second in magnificence, in this country, 
to that which shelters the Library of Congress will 
soon require correction when the New York palace 
of literature in Forty-second Street is completed. 
His reference to the Philadelphia Library's '^ branch 
at Ridgeway" is based on a misconception, Ridge- 
way being a personal, not a geographical designa- 
tion, and the said branch being situated almost in 
the heart of the city. It looks a little strange to 
see our famous g^ver of library buildings referred 
to as '^ Dr." Carnegie. As supplementary matter to 
this useful compendium there are added a few pages 
of ^^ brief notices of book-collectors and librarians," 
a list of ^' principal works consulted for this book," 
and an index. As a sort of vade meev/m for busy 
librarians the little book is sure of a welcome. 

Borne memoHe. ?^«- ^^^^"^ Saunders Walford — 
of a popular better known to novel-readers as '< L. 
story-writer. g, Walford," which being amplified 
stands for Lucy Bethia (Colquhoun) Walford — 
has seen so much of the world, both literary and 
non-literary, in the course of the forty or more years 
during which she has been producing her score and 
a half of popular works of fiction, as to enable her 
to add to her goodly list of books a volume of 
entertaining reminiscences of places and persons, of 
more or less noteworthy happenings and conversa- 
tions, to which she has given the title, ^^ Recollections 
of a Scottish Novelist" (Longmans). Bom in 1845, 
she early acquired a liking for printer's ink, and 
has never lost the appetite. Indeed, the flatter- 
ihg reception of her first book, <<Mr. Smith," 
which brought her, besides considerable English 
money and English fame, a check for twenty pounds 
and a gratifying letter from an honest American 
pirate, was enough to confirm her in her addiction 
to authorship. Even royalty itself, in the person 
of Queen Victoria, paid homage to the new lit- 
erary light, and we are told that as long as she 
lived she never failed to read each successive novel 
by the author of '^Mr. Smith." More noteworthy 
still, a contribution to the ''St. James Gazette" 
from Coventry Patmore coupled the names of 
Thomas Hardy and L. B. Walford as two living 
writers ^' whose work of this kind [t. e. the picturing 
of the times in which they lived] can scarcely 
be surpassed," and as worthy to be named in the 
same breath with Scott and Fielding and Groldsmith. 
What prouder triumph could a young writer wish 
for? Mrs. Waif ord's early life in Edinburgh brought 
her into familiar contact with such personages as 
Professor Blackie, Dean Ramsay, Dr. John Brown, 
Sir William Eraser, and Sir Noel Paton. Neither 
the subject-matter nor the literary skill are lacking 
to her to write acceptably, even though somewhat 
desultorily and superficially, of her more memor- 
able experiences. Portraits and other pictorial 
matter contribute to the book's inviting aspect 
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Trampt in 
Mongolia, 


An inspection of Mr. John Headley's 
excellent work entitled '< Tramps in 
Dark Mongolia" (Scribner) shows 
that most of the actual wanderings of its author 
were really within the confines of China proper ; and 
thus the title of the book is slightly misleading. 
Nevertheless, we have an interesting account of a 
country which is destined to attract more and more 
attention from the world. This is the age of the 
railway, and both China and Russia are eager to 
develop the resources of this great country. When 
the day comes, on Mongolia's plains and in her 
valleys, that one locomotive will do the work of five 
thousand camels, the resources of this vast region of 
over a million square miles will be brought into 
the world's market The general note of the book 
is that of an earnest missionary, who wants the 
people enlightened, lifted up, and inspired with 
enthusiasms as great as those of earlier days, when 
some mysterious propulsion sent the Mongol in his 
ships as far as Japan and on horseback as far as 
western Russia. Mr. Headley's hope is that the 
same vigor and enthusiasm will be set to working 
out moral and peaceful problems that will make 
Mongolia a garden, rather than the semi-desert it 
is to-day. His book has many pages and chapters 
of interest; he is no merely carious traveller, but 
is well informed as to the history of the country and 
people, so that he tells us what has happened at 
various places, and correlates the landscape with the 
events that once influenced half the world. A 
student of art and architecture, he interprets the 
symbols of Buddhism as they are sculptured in this 
land, which is peculiarly the garden of Buddha. 
Whether among the grass-lands, with the people at 
the fairs, in the shadow of the pagodas, in the 
brigand countries, or at the Lama temples, he is at 
home, and tells his story well. He makes friends 
with the abbots and monks, and incidentally shows 
us how very much alike are the many varieties of 
human nature. East and West He stirs our optim- 
istic impulses to hope that when the Mongols find 
equal opportunities with the rest of the world, in 
the fields of transportation, science, and mingling 
of the ideas and inventions of many races and ages, 
they will rise to their opportunity. 

Nine posthumous pieces, mostly pub- 
.I^Tr^Jrl^r. «c addresse., from the pen of Hei«y 

Demarest Lloyd, are gathered into 
a handy, dearly-printed volume under the general 
title, *< Mazzini and Other Essays " (Putnam). In 
addition to << Mazzini: Prophet of Action" the 
book contains chapters on William Morris, with 
whom the author was privileged to spend a memor- 
able day, on Emerson's wit and humor, on Sir 
Harry Vane, on certain ancient Dutch notions, on 
free speech and the right of assemblage, the scholar 
in practical affairs, the question whether personal 
development is the best social policy, and an im- 
aginative sketch) after the order of " Looking Back- 
ward," in which a new and a far better Chicago 


(of a century hence) is delightfully described. The 
old city, deliberately burned down in 1971, on the 
centennial anniversary of the historic ^' great fire," 
and ploughed up, disinfected, and ^sown with 
aromatic plants for many years before it was sweet 
again," gave place to ^< a great park, and in it arose 
universities, Uieatres, libraries, meeting-halls, coloe- 
seums for sports and public festivals, and temples 
of every religion professed by the millions living 
around. Room was made for all with equal willing- 
ness in the spirit of the ancient Emerson, that all 
the religions were one wine in different colored 
glasses." Of Emerson himself, whose name recurs 
with frequency in Mr. Lloyd's pages, he says in the 
chapter devoted especially to him that he was a wit 
and a humorist, even though too little recognized as 
such. Quotations from his pen are given in proof 
of the assertion, and form interesting illustrations 
of his Yankee shrewdness and talent for terse and 
telling phrases, but can hardly make us think of 
him as conspicuously a humorist or preeminently a 
wit In all these papers of Mr. Lloyd's the earnest- 
ness and moral purpose of an ardent and idealistic 
nature eloquently speak. 

Asia Minor is a quarry for startling 

mtowv^^pi*. wchaological discoyeries. AD the 

great nations of antiquity marched 
through its mountain passes and fought on its plains. 
One of the mightiest of these, and at the same time 
the least known, was that still mysterious people 
called the Hittites. Dr. John Garstang's '< Land of 
the Hittites " (Dutton) is a vade meeum on the sub- 
ject The author made a trip of exploration through 
the territory once occupied by that warlike and ag- 
gressive nation, and in this volume has presented 
a survey of the whole subject. His discussion of 
the geographical boundaries of the ffittite sway is 
intensely interesting, covering as it did nearly the 
whole of Asia Minor, and extending eastward into 
Armenia and southward into Syria. He gives a 
moving picture of the peoples who down to the 
Seljuk Turks occupied successively Asia Minor. 
The monuments of the Hittites now in full view of 
the explorer are very fully shown in superb half- 
tones. They were photographed in all parts of the 
ancient Hittite realm, and reveal how thoroughly 
that territory was covered by them. An elaborate 
discussion is given to the northern capital of the 
nation, at the site of the modem Boghaz-Keui, de- 
fended at one time by a tremendous acropolis, 
ramparts, and other fortifications. The author sets 
forth very vividly the splendor of their palaces and 
walled cities, their sculptures and their massive re- 
liefs. His ninety splendid illustrations give us a 
hint of the advancement made in civilization and 
culture by those hardy peoples of the northern 
mountains and plains, at a period ranging from 
about 3000 b. c. down to the eighth century b. c. 
But their real history will not be known until 
scholars can translate, not guess at the meaning of, 
the many inscriptions which we now possess. 
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Mr. Joseph H. Longford's " Story of 
An outline of Old Japan " ( Longmans) is intended 

JapantMe history,^ . ^ ^ ®i_ t x xi. 

for lay readers who have not the 
time or the inclination to study Japanese history 
through native sources or through more scholarly 
and original treatises by foreign students. The 
writer's long residence in Japan, his travels and 
sojourns in all parts of the Empire, and his acquaint- 
ance with the native language and literature render 
his presentation of Japanese history much more 
than a mere abridgment of earlier productions ; but 
he frankly acknowledges the secondary and popular 
nature of his work as compared with that of 
Chamberlain, Satow, and Aston, and readers of 
Griffis will find little that is new in the present 
volume. The chapters on mythology and the semi- 
mythical periods of history appear to lack the sym- 
pathy and insight of corresponding chapters in 
Griffis. From the beginning^ of true history to the 
persecution of the Christians the writer gives so 
little attention to the life of the masses, to social 
customs, to literature and art, that the Japanese 
people are lost to view amid the constant wars of 
feudal lords. The reader can but vaguely guess at 
the progress of civilization. Fortunately, however, 
many incidents and episodes of history are related 
in detail which have been for centuries the classic 
themes of literature and art. The latter chapters of 
the book surpass the earlier in insight and enthusiasm. 
Great personalities of the later centuries are clearly 
portrayed. The horrible persecutions of the Christians 
are related in detail, and plentiful quotations from 
contemporary accounts render this chapter vivid. 
The author's attitude toward the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries is generous, and his condemnation of the 
Dutch merchants unsparing; it is to be questioned 
whether in either case he shows discrimination. Six 
appendices add greatly to the value of the volume. 
Affording, as it does, in a clear and readable style, 
an outline of Japanese history, and showing the 
roots of present dominant race traits deeply planted 
in the soil of the ancient past, the book is to be 
welcomed as an addition to popular literature on the 

Orient. 

Biographical Entertainment of his readers appears 
Hudietin to have been Mr. Bram Stoker's 

imposture. ^hief object in writing his " Famous 

Impostors " (Sturgis & Walton), for he announces 
in his Preface that the author, '^ whose largest ex- 
perience has lain in the field of fiction, has aimed 
at dealing with his material as with the material 
for a Hovel, except that all the facts given are real 
and authentic " — in his opinion, at least. The 
book is unquestionably of a character to interest 
the majority of readers, treating as it does of a con- 
siderable number of noted impostors of various kinds, 
such as pretenders to royalty, practitioners of magic, 
clairvoyants, so-called witches and wizards, women 
playing the rdle of men, the authors of various 
hoaxes, the famous Tichborne Claimant, and others. 
Of course that popular favorite, Cagliostro, is made 
to perform a few of his celebrated tricks for the 


reader's entertainment, nor is any hint conveyed 
that he was not as genuine a trickster as the best of 
them. No echo from Mr. W. R. H. Trowbridge's 
recent attempt to prove him an honest man is heard 
in Mr. Stoker's account of him. Perhaps it is too 
soon to expect it. The concluding chapter of the 
book is the longest and shows the most study and 
original research. It is a serious, an unexpectedly 
serious, examination of the legend of the so-called 
Bisley Boy, the person substituted, if the tradition 
be true, for the infant Elizabeth when that princess 
had suddenly died of a fever at Bisley, and her 
nurse, in an agony of fear, was momentarily expect- 
ing King Henry to pay his little daughter a visit. 
That Mr. Stoker, almost against his will, was led 
to take a great interest in this astonishing legend, 
speaks at least in favor of its plausibility. Though 
it was obviously necessary to omit from his book a 
great many famous impostors, the author might, 
with timeliness, have added a chapter on notorious 
frauds in the field of geographical exploration. The 
book is handsomely printed, and has some well- 
chosen portraits. 

TTie builders ^ ^®^ ^i»^* ^** arisen in the Ori- 
of early ent. The long-disputed and hody- 

Babyionia. contested question as to the real 

originators of the civilization of Babylonia is prac- 
tically settled. Mr. Leonard W. King's recent vol- 
ume entitled <' A History of Sumer and Akkad " 
(Stokes) forms the latest and most complete discus- 
sion of the problem. Being an expert Assyriologist, 
Mr. King has utilized with rare skill the curious 
and complicated cuneiform inscriptions that have 
been excavated in Babylonia during the last twenty 
years. He has marshalled the evidence in a master- 
ful fashion to show when the so-called Sumerians 
came into Babylonia, what they captured, what 
city-states they organized and ruled, what 
religion they possessed, and what culture they 
developed and contributed to their successors, the 
Babylonians and Assyrians. On the evidence of 
the original documents themselves, the Sumerians 
came into Babylonia not earlier than 3400 B.C., 
and assumed sway over the Semites then occupying 
it. For thirteen hundred years, or until 2100 B.G., 
they developed, expanded, and attained a degree 
of culture that, for bold originality and vigorous 
growth, has no peer in the Orient. Their successors 
in Babylonia, at the founding and unification of the 
great monarchy, were little more than imitators of 
the unique Sumeriand. The language and the art 
of these non-Semites is beautifully illustrated in 
this very convincing and timely volume. 

impresiions of The title of Mr. C. Reginald Enoch's 
American travel new volume, '* Farthest West: Life 
by a Briton. ^nd Travel in the United States" 
(Appleton), is a trifle misleading, for the author's 
starting point is on British shores, and his entertain- 
ing book deals with travel not in the States of the 
Pacific Coast alone but rather throughout our entire 
country. It has, however, a strong western flavor. 
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for the writer is evidently at home in the raining 
regions of California. He is an observant traveller, 
but his book is not lambered up with guide-book 
minutiae. It is rather an assessment of values, — 
scenic, geographic, economic, industrial, social, and 
political — of things American as they penetrate 
the comprehension of our typically conservative 
brother from across the seas. Mr. Enock even at- 
tempts an analysis of American humor 1 He seems, 
however, to have lived long enough in America to 
have become tainted by our national vice of exag- 
geration in his portrayal of some of our failures and 
shortcoming^, though on the whole his criticisms will 
appeal to the candid reader as just and often gener- 
ous, and however scathing they are always interest- 
ing and worth reading. Like most books of such 
a general nature, this offers some minor examples 
of misinformation. One hardly expects to observe 
the "white tower-buildings of New Tork," as one 
approaches the Statue of Liberty from Sandy Hook, 
" in the haze of the New England shore." The state- 
ment that the Great Lake region has never been 
invaded by yellow fever in Winter (sic), and that 
malaria is found only in its denser swamps, hardly 
conveys a correct idea of the sanitary condition of 

that region. 

As a tribute of filial respect and 
admiration, Mrs. Rebecca Paulding 
Meade's "Life of Hiram Paulding, 
Rear-Admiral, U.S.N." (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
makes a graceful appearance, and also sets forth 
clearly and interestingly the gallant services ren- 
dered to his country by this officer of our old-time 
wooden-built and wind-propelled navy. Those whose 
memories go back to the Civil War will remember 
Paulding as Commandant of the New York Navjr 
Yard, where his untiring exertions effected, among 
much else, the timely equipment of the " Monitor," 
then called the " Ericsson," so as to make possible 
its memorable engagement with the "Merrimac." 
Mrs. Meade's book is well illustrated and contains 
frequent extracts from contemporary letters and 
journals. In short, it handsomely meets the ex- 
pectations aroused by the prefatory statement that 
it is "an attempt, on the pait of his children, to 
tell to those who care to hear it the story of one of 
our public men, a chivalrous hero of the old days, 
' sans peur et sans reproche,' whose official life is 
interwoven with his country's history, whose home 
life was a rarely beautiful one, and whose example 
is worthy of imitation." 


A naval 
ojjteer of the 
olden time. 


BRIEFER MENTION, 


The series of brief lives of great Americans known 
as " The Beacon Biographies " (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
has recently been enlarged by two new volumes, one on 
Benjamin Franklin by Mr. Lindsay Swift and one on 
George Washington by Mr. Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. The plan of the series, — to give a general simi- 
mary of the life, character, and influence of the subject, 
— is well carried out in both volumes. 


Dr. Charles W. Super has edited, and Mr. C. W. 
Bardeen has published, a translation of three treatises 
by Plutarch on education — « The Education of Boys," 
" How a Young Man Should Hear Lectures on Poetry ,'' 
and « The Right Way to Hear." All of which matter, 
with the accompanying introduction and notes, makes 
up a volume called « Plutarch on Education," which is 
highly instructive, and much sounder in doctrine than 
nine-tenths of the current pedagogical output. 

We do not know how many students of Portuguese 
are to be found in American colleges, but such as there 
are will be glad to have as good an elementary text- 
book as is now provided by Dr. John C. Branner in his 
<< Brief Grammar of the Portuguese Language." This 
book is formed upon the best twentieth oentuiy models, 
and has a few extracts for reading, besides Uie neces- 
sary vocabularies. It is published by Messrs. Heniy 
Holt & Co., as are also the following texts: << Spanish 
Composition," by Dr. J. P. Wickersham-Crawford; 
Ibailez's *<La Barraca," edited by Mr. EUiyward 
Keniston; <* Handbook of German Idioms," by Mr. M. 
B. Lambert; and ** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme," edited 
by M. M. L^vi. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. add to their « Standard English 
Classics " three new volumes: ** A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream," edited by Henry N. Hudson; Lodge's « Bosa- 
lynde," edited by Dr. Edward C. Biddwin; and 
Macaulay's ** Essays on Clive and Hastings," edited by 
Dr. Charles R. Gaston. The same publishers send ns 
an « Introduction to the Study of the Divine Comedy,*' 
by Signer Francesco Flamini, translated by Mr. Freeman 
M. Josselyn. The author seeks to guide wanderers lost 
in '< the wild wood of arbitrary interpretations " and to 
provide him with «an organic and simple system of 
general interpretation." Aristotle and Aquinas, he as- 
sures us, are the philosophers who supply the proper 
clue to Dante's thought. 

Two interesting art monographs are found in the 
special Autumn and Winter numbers of ** The Interna- 
tional Studio," published by the John Lane Co. The 
first volume, edited by Mr. Charles Holme and entitled 
« Peasant Art in Sweden, Lapland, and Iceland," offers 
illuminating proofs of the fact that Sweden « is some- 
thing more than the dwelling-place of bears ... a 
place where culture was slow to strike root, and where 
its development was retarded by an unpromising soil 
and intellectual night-frosts." Iceland and Lapland 
are treated more briefly, but the six hundred full-page 
illustrations, in color and half-tone, of the peasant cot- 
tages, furniture, wood-carving, metal work, jewelry, 
tapestries, etc., give an adequate idea of the art de- 
velopment of all three countries. The second volume, 
profusely illustrated, and provided with an introdnctoiy 
essay by Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman, is devoted to a 
study of old English mezzotints. The lives and works 
of such artists as Prince Rupert, Abraham Blooteling^, 
John Simon, Van Bleeok, Richard Houston, Valentine 
Green, John Dean, John Raphael Smith — whose cop- 
per plates gave such ideal expression to the charm of 
Romney's art — and many others, are treated in detail; 
while in conclusion Mr. Salaman prophesies that ** now 
after a long interval of inanition, the beautiful art of 
mezzotint, in the hands of that legitimate heir of the 
great engpravers, Mr. Frank Short and his school, 
promises to develop a capacity for original pictorial 
expression unimagined by the old reproductive mezzo- 
tinters." 
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NOTKS. 


" The Woman Who Could/' a new foar-act play by 
Mr. Howard V. Sutherland, will be issued at. an early 
date by Desmond iltz Gerald, Inc. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be writing a « Robert 
Elsmere ^ up to date. In the new version she will giye 
her Tiew of the present religious situation as contrasted 
with that depicted in ** Rol^rt Elsmere." 

Mr. Owen Johnson, author of « The Varmint '' and 
other Lawrenoeyille stories, has already made con- 
siderable progress upon the second ** Varmint " book, 
which will probably be entitled «The Varmint at 
Yale." 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, who has done much delight- 
ful work in the field of eighteenth century life and 
letters, has recently completed a life of Groldsmith, 
which ' Messrs. E. F. Button & Co. will issue in this 
country. 

A biography of Viotorien Sardou, by Mr. Jerome A. 
Hart, is announced for early publication. Mr. Hart 
has made use of unpublished material dealing with the 
▼arious oontroversies in which Sardou was continually 
engaged. 

A translation of ** Don Quijote," omitting the short 
stories and ^ some of the poor poetry," has been made 
by Mr. Hobinson Smith, and is published in an un- 
adorned but dignified Tolume of seven hundred pages 
by Messrs. £. P. Dutton & Co. 

The first of a noteworthy series of articles by Mr. 
William Winter, on ** Shakspere on the Stage " opens 
the February " Century." It describes the individual 
conceptions of the more notable actors who have inter- 
preted the character of Hamlet. 

"The South Atlantic Quarterly " has recently suf- 
fered the destruction by fire of its subscription list. 
Subscribers who will send their names and addresses 
to the editors at Durham, N.C., will receive the Janu- 
ary issue, and will also confer a favor on the business 
manager of the periodical. 

A new novel by the Englishwoman who writes under 
the name of ** S. G. Tallentyre " is soon to be published 
in this country by Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. with 
the title, « Bassett: A Village Chronicle." Many of the 
London critics have hailed tiie book as a worthy mod- 
em successor to "Cranford." 

Versions of <'The Great lUusion," which has just 
been published in America, are appearing also in En- 
gland, France, Gennany, Denmark, Norway, Spain, 
Finland, Holland, Italy, Japan, and Sweden. The 
author of the volume, Mr. Norman Angell, has written 
to a Chicago newspaper to avow his American origin. 

A new volume of « Letters of Edward Lear" is 
promised for early publication. The coming volume 
covers the latter portion of Lear's life, and the corre- 
spondence is said to be marked by an under-current of 
seriousness, though there is no lack of the humor and 
paradox in which the author of the <' Book of Nonsense " 
always delighted. 

Among the immediately forthcoming publications of 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons are «The Ashes of a 
God," by Mr. F. W. Bain; "Love and Marriage," by 
the Swedish writer, Ellen Key; '* Behind the Screens: 
An English Woman's Impressions of Japan," by Evelyn 
Adams; «< William the Silent," by Miss Ruth Putnam, 
in the « Heroes of the Nations " series; and " Neglected 
Factors in Evolution," by Mr. Henry M. Bernard. 


« When Half-gods Go " is the title of a new novel by 
Mrs. Helen R. Martin, author of "Tillie: A Mennonite 
Maid," " The Crossways," etc., which will be published 
by The Century Co. this month. The same firm also 
announces a new novel by Miss Mary Dillon, remem- 
bered for her « A Rose of Old St Louis " and « In Old 

BeUaire." 

> 

The English Poet Laureate, Mr. Alfred Austin, who 
will be seventy-six next May, has written his reminis- 
cences, and the work will be published in two volumes 
by Messrs. Macmillan during the present season. Mr. 
Austin practised as a barrister for a few years, but it 
is probable that his recollections will be mainly occupied 
with his career as journalist and man of letters. 

The well-known handbook called *' Familiar Trees 
and their Leaves," by Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews, will 
appear presently in a new and much enlarged edition. 
GA&c text has been revised throughout, and a supple- 
ment has been added containing information about 
many trees which were not discussed in the earlier 
editions, and also new data about our familiar trees 
which has come to light since the book was written. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, who, in spite of the many 
books to his credit, is still under forty, will soon issue 
a volume of reminiscences. Mr. Hueffer is a grandson 
of Ford Madox Brown, and during his youth he saw a 
great deal of the chief figures in the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. His recollections give us glimpses of the 
Rossettis, William Morris, Swinburne, and others who 
played a leading part in the development of nineteenth- 
century art and literature. 

Although <<The Broad Highway," which Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co. publish this month in an Amer- 
ican edition, is, so far as the public is concerned, Mr. 
Jeffery Famol's first book, he has been writing fiction 
for some eight or nine years past. His brilliant romance 
of Qighteenth-century England was written over three 
years ago, and occupied two years in the writing, dur- 
ing part of which time Mr. Famol was employed in 
■eene-painting for the Astor Theatre in New York. He 
was bom thirty years ago in Birmingham, England, but 
has lived nearly all his life in Kent. Another story of 
Mr. Famors that is to be published shortly is called 
*<The Money-Moon"; it was written before <'The 
Broad Highway," and, as its title sufficiently suggests, 
is of a much lighter character. He is at present work- 
ing on a new romance dealing again with the days of 
the Prince Regent, and hopes to have it ready for pub- 
lication in the autumn. 
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Bonis, Robert, ftnd Jean Armoar. I^ndon Orr. Munsey. 
Camphor: An Industry Revolutionized. R. K. Dnnoan. Barper, 
Camecie Peaoe Pond. The. Paol 8. Reinich. No American. 
Child Discipline. Sliae Morris Underhill. Munsey. 
Chili's Nitrate of Soda Industry. N. O. Winter. World To-day* 
China Awake and at Work. Clarence Foe. Review of Reviews 
Church Statesmanship, Need of. Newman Smyth. No, Amer* 
Cities. Concestion in. Edward H. Brush. Review o/Reviewe, 
City Qarden. Wild Life in a. Herbert R. Bass. Atlantic. 
dark. Champ, d Missouri. Judson C. WelliTer. Munsey. 
Corcoran Biennial Exhibition. Leila Mechlin. Int. Studio. 
Court Presentation. F. Cunliffe-Owen. Munsey. 
Craftsmen, National Society of. J. W. Foedick. Int. Studio. 
Criminal. Coddlinr the. Charles C. Nott, Jr. Atlantic. 
Democratic Opportunity, The. Thomas Nelson Pace. No. Amer. 
Destitution in Great Britain. Martyn Johnson. World To-day. 
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Disraeli. Beniamin, The Life of. Price Collier. No. American. 
Experiences, My ~V. Booker T. Washington. WorUVt Work. 
Express Monopoly, The Great. Albert W. Atwood. American. 
Generation, The Rising. Cornelia A. P. Comer. Atlantic. 
German Railway Policy. Elmer Roberts. Scribner. 
GoTemment's Money, Wasting the. H. B. Fuller. WorUTs Work. 
Hallam, Arthur Henry. Francis B. Thwing. North American. 
Homer, Winslow. Arthur Hoeber. World's Work. 
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Howe. Julia Ward, as a Writer. Jeanne Roberts. Rev. of Revs. 
Human Effort. Conservation of. William DanaOroutt. Harper. 
Humperdinck's New Opera. Montrose J. Moses. Rev. of Revs. 
Immigrant, The. and the Farm. Nan Mashek. World To-day. 
India. The Gateway to. Price Collier. Scribner. 
Jameson, Alexander. Paintings of. J. B. Manson. Int. Studio. 
Japanese Temples and their Treasures. J. Harada. InL Studio. 
Journalism as a Career. Charles M. Harger. Int. Studio. 

Lamar, Justice Joseph R. James H. Blount. Rev. of Revs. 
Lee and the Confederate Government. G. Bradford, Jr. Atlantic. 
"Lee, General, as I Knew Him. A. R. H. Ranson. Harper. 
Life beyond Life. Beulah B. Amram. Atlantic. 

Lincoln in Myth and in Fact. Dorothy Tsillard. World? s Work. 

Lincoln. Side-Lights on. Jesse Weik, and others. CetUury. 

Lincoln. The Poetry of. James R. Perry. North American. 

Liquor Traffic, Voting down the. F. C. Iglehart. Rev. of Revs. 

Literary History. Brander Matthews. North American. 

Luther. Martin, and his Work ~III. A. C. McGilfert. Century. 

" Madeod, Fiona," Mystery of. Richard Le GNJlienne. Forum. 

Manchuria, America in. Frederick MoCormick. Century. 

Meredith in French Byes. George Middleton. Bookman. 

Moving-Picture Show, The. Asa Steele. World's Work. 

Napoieonana,Phelps Collection of. Mary Ricker. World To-day, 

New York Harbor. Walter Prlchard Eaton. Scribner. 

Orkney Islands. The. Maude Radford Warren. Harper. 

Panama Canal, Fortification of the. H. A. Austin. Forum, 

Patent Office, Stories of the. Catharine Oavanagh. Bookman. 

Pension Carnival, The— V. WiUiam B. Hale. World* s Work. 

Phillips. David Graham. Calvin Winter. Bookman. 

Polygamy. Mormon Revivsll of. Burton J. Hendrick. McClure. 

Post-Offloe, The. Don a Seltz. World's Work. 

Potash Industry. The. Arthur B. Reeves. Review of Reviews. 

Princeton's Proposed Graduate College. A. F. West. Century. 

Problem of 1911. The. William Allen White. American. 

Property-Tax, The. Albert Jay Nock. American. 

Public Service Corporation Bond. J. S. Gregory. Muneey. 

Railroads and Politics, Divorce of. Isaac F. Maroosson. Munsey. 

Railway Problems and Rates. F. A. Delano. World To^Uiy. 

Reed. Thomas Brackett. Henry Cabot Lodge. Century. 

Reporter, The Case of the. Hugo Munsterberg. McClure. 

School Teacher, Choosing a. William McAndrew. WorUPs Work. 

" Scientific Management." Arthur W. Page. World's Work. 

Sculpture, Recent. W. Reynolds-Stephens. Int. Studio. 

Secretary of State. Meaning of. Frederick McCormick.JVo. ^m^r. 

Shakspere on the Stage — I. William Winter. Century . 

Sierra, My First Summer in the — II. John Muir. Atlantic. 

Sierras, Conquering the. Benjamin Brooks. Scribner, 

Taft, An Appeal to. Wayne MaoVeagh. North American. 

Tolstoy. The Religion of. Louise Collier Willcox. No. Amer. 

Tolstoy. The Message of. Archibald Henderson. Forum. 

Trusts. German and British. Gilbert H. Montague. Atlantic. 

United States Army, The. H. L. Clotworthy. World's Work. 

University, The, and Amer. Humour. Brian Hooker. Bookman, 

Watson. William, The Poetry of. Harold Wflliams. Atlantic. 

Wild Animals, Critical Momenta with. Ellin Velvin. McClure. 

Woman in Profile. Marion Cox. Forum, 

Women and Wealth. J. Laurence Langhlin. Scribner. 

Women Laundresses. Sue Clark and Edith Wyatt. McClure. 

Woodbury. Charles H. Arthur Hoeber. International Studio, 

T. M. C. A.. Development of the. E. A. Halsey. World To-day. 


liiST OF New Books. 


[The following Hit, containing 90 tttUs, includes books 
received hff Thb Dial since its last issue.] 


Two Boflaiaa Befonnani : Ivan Tnrgenev and Leo Tolstoy. 
By J. A. T. Lloyd. Illustrated, large 8vo, SM pages. John 
Lane Co. 18.60 net. 

Xargaret Foliar and Ooethe : The Development of a Re- 
markable Personality. By Frederick Augustus Brann. 
ISmo, 271 pages. Henry Holt A Co. $1.86 net. 

William Blake. By G. K. Chesterton. Hlustrated, 18mo. 210 
pages. ** Popular Library of Art.'* E. P. Dntton A Oo. 
76cts.net. 

William MoXTis. By J. W. Mackail. 8vo. 29 pages. Long- 
mans, Green. A Co. Paper, 80 cts. net. 


A History of the Uiiitod Statoa and ita Foopla, from 
their Earliest Records to the Present Time. By Elroy 
McKendree Avery. Volume VII.. illustrated in color, etc, 
8vo, 462 pages. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co. 

Baaaya in Amorloan History : Dedicated to Frederlcfc 
Jackson Turner. 8vo,288psges. Henry Holt A Co. HA) net 

HIstorioal and Folitioal Baaaya. By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. New edition: 12mo. 296 pages. Long- 
mans, Green. A Co. 11.60 net. 


Famona Bpoeohoa. Edited by Herbert Paul. Laxge 8vo. 466 

pages. Little, Brown, A Co. |8. net. 
Blake'a Veraion of the Book of Job : A Study. By Joseph 

H. Wicksteed. Illustrated in photogravure, 8vo, 168 pages. 

E. P. DuttonACo. 12. net. 

HBW BDITIONB OF BTAVDABD XJTB&AT17BB. 


Xiaoellaneotui Proaa. By George Meredith. Memorial 
Edition; with photogravure frontispiece. 8vo, 21S pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Sold only in sets by subscrip- 
tion.) 

Oxford library of Froae and Pootry. New volumes: 
Shelley's Prometheus Bound, and Other Poems; Poems of 
dough, edited by H. S. Milford. Each 12mo. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

The Complete Worka of William Shakeapoare. With 
introductions by Algernon Charles Swinburne and Edward 
Dowden. Volumes I.. II.. and m. With frontispiece por- 
traita, 16mo. "World's Classics." Oxfoxd Universilgr 


Poema by the Way. By William Morris. l6mo, 286 pages. 
*' Longmans' Pocket Library." Longmans. Green. A Co. 
76 cts. net. 

The Poema of Bir FhiUp Sidney. Edited, with introdao- 
tion. by John Drinkwater. 16mo. 890 pagee. ** The Moses 
Library." E. P. Dutton A Co. 60 cts. 

Oaeford Moment Seriea. New volumes: Tennyson's In 
Memoriam; John Brown's Rab and his Friends: Words- 
worth's Poems. With portraits in color, 82mo. Oxford 
University Press. 

BOOKS OF VBB8B. 
The Moonlight Sonata, and Other Verses. By M. A. B. 

Evans. 12mo, 172 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.26 net 
.finaaa. and Other Verses and Versions, By D. A. Slater. 

12mo, 69 pages. Oxford University Press. Paper. 
A Book of Light Veraa. Edited by R. M. Leonard. With 

frontispiece, 12mo. 448 pagee. Oxford University Preat. 

76 cts. net ; also on Oxford India paper, 11.76 net. 
A Son of Cain. By James A. Mackereth. 12mo, 146 psgo. 

Longmans, Green. A Co. 11.26 net. 
Baldnr the BeantifnL By Grace Denio Litchfield. lAmo. 

72 pages. G. P. Putnam Sons. tL.net. 
AaphodeL By Mary J. Serrano. l6mo, 88 pages. Knicker- 
bocker Press. 
The Poema of Annie Hawthorne (Eliza Ann Horton). 

Edited by E. Jay Hauford. With portrait. 8vo, 210 pacei. 

Grafton Press. 
The Death of Maid MoOrea. By O. C. Anringer. 12mo, 68 

pages. Richard G. Badger. 
Adventorea. By Fanny Hodges Newman. 8vo, 76 psges 

Chula Vista, Cal. : Denrich Press. H. 
Winnowinga of the Wind. By Walter Flavins McCald). 

12mo, 76 pages. Privately printed. 
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The Aiiffal of Death, By Jolum Olof Wallin ; tnuitlatfed by 
Clement B. Shaw. Ilhittmted. 8to, 89 pacee. Chiesgo: 
Xncbers-Holmbeiv Pabliahhiff Co. 

FICTION. 

Howards Bnd. By B. M. Forster. 12mo. 422 paces. O. P« 

Putnam's Bona. $lJI6net. 
A Ooflsaok Lover. Bj Martha Gilbert Dickhiaon Bianohl. 

12mo, 868 paces. Dnffleld A Co. 11.80 net. 
If eater and Maid. By Mrs. L. Allen Barker. 12mo. 816 paces. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 11.25 net. 
Patay. By. H. de Vere Stacpoole. 12mo. 842 paces. Dnffleld 

&Co. tl.20net. 
The Tkall of '98: A Northand Romance. By Robert W. Servlos. 

ninstrated, 12mo. 614 paces. Dodd. Mead A Co. 11.80 net. 
One Way Ont: A Middle-Class New-Bnclander Bmicates to 

America. By William Carleton. 12mo, 808 paces. Small, 

Maynard A Co. 11.20 net. 
Tlllara of the Boil. By J. S. Patterson. 12mo, 884 paces. 

Dnffleld A Co. 11.80 net. 
The Phantom of the Opera. By Gaston Leronz. nUnstzated 

in color. 12mo, 867 paces. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 11.26 net. 
The White Peacock. By D. H. Lanrence. 12mo. 406 paces. 

Dnffleld & Co. $1.80 net. 

To the Hiffheat Bidder. By Florence Morse Klncslej. lUos- 

trated, i2mo. 802 paces. Dodd. Mead A Co. tl.20 net. 
The Iiavar. By William Dana Orcatt. ninstrated, 12mo, 

810 paces. Harper A Brothers. $iJBO. 
BIr Oeorffe'a Objection. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 12mo. 896 

paces. Dnffleld A Co. |l .20 net. 
My Lady of Aroe. By John Brandane. With frontispiece in 

color. Umo, 818 paces. Dnffleld A Co. $1.20 net. 
Ookmel Todhnnter of MieaoarL By Ripley D. Saunders. 

Illostrated. 12mo, 827 p^ces. Bobbs-Merrill Co. H JSO. 
Manuli<)k at Forty: A Transition. By Hoch Walpole. 12mo. 

804 paces. DufflddftCo. $1.20 net. 
Barker'a: A Chronicle. By B« H. Lacon Watson. 12mo. 848 

paces. London: John Mnrray. 
Tonnff Life. By Jessie LecUe Herbertson. 12mo. 804 paces. 

Dnffleld A Co. 91.20 net. 

When Cattle Kingdom FelL By J. B. Stafford. 12mo, 874 

paces. B. W. Dodce A Co. $1.26 net. 
The Somanoe of a Monk. By Aliz Klnc. l2mo. 290 peces. 

New York: The Metropolitan Press. 11.20 net. 
The Feet of the Tears. By John Calson Hyde. 12mo. 288 

paces. New York : The Metropolitan Press. tL.25 net. 
Paith-Hope: Child of the Bloma. By D. B. C. 8vo. 800 
New York : G. O. Tubly. 


TAAVBL AND DBBOBIPTXON. 

An Bastem Voyage : A Journal of Travels throoch the Brit- 
ish Bmpire. in the East, and Japan. By Count FxiU von 
Hochberc. In 2 volumes, illustrated in color, etc.. larce 
8vo. B. P. Dutton A Co. $10. net. 

The Cradle of the Deep : An Account of a Voysce to the 
West Indies. By Sir Frederick Treves. Illustrated in color, 
etc.. 8vo, 878 paces. S. p. Dutton A Co. tB.60 net. 

"Winter Wanderings : An Account of Travels in Abyssinia. 
Samoa. Java. Japan, and Other Interestinc Countries. By 
A. Per Lee Pease. Illustrated, 12mo, 886 paces. Cochrane 
Pnblishinc Co. 11.60 net. 

Aoross Three Ooeana : A Woman's Tour of the World. By 
Annie Louise Miller. 8vo. 192 paces. Lincoln. Nebraska: 
State Journal Co. 

PT7BLIC AFFAIB8. 
The Great lUnaion: A Study of the Relation of Military 

Power in Nations to their Economic and Social Advantace. 

By Normaq Ancell. 8vo. 888 paces. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

tlJSOnet. 
The Modem Criminal Bdenoe Beries. First volumes: 

Modem Theories of Criminality, by C. Bemaid de Quires, 

$4. net; Criminal Psyoholocy* by Hans Gross. |6. net. 

Each larce 8vo. Little. Brown, A Co. 
Thirty-FiTe Tears in the Divoroe Ooort. By Henry Edwin 

Fenn. Illustrated, larce 8vo, 800 paces. Little. Brown. A 

Co. 18.80 net. 
Industrial Aooidenta and their Compensation. By Gil- 
bert Lewis Campbell. 16mo. 106 paces. *' Hart. SchafFner 

and BCarz Prize Essays in Economics." Houchton Mifflin 

Co. H. net. 
A Bhort History of Women's Bichts from the Days of 

Aucustus to the Present Time. By Bucene A. Hecker. 

12mo, 282 paces. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 11.60 net. 


Income Taacation : Methods and Results in Various Countries. 

By Kossuth Kent Kennaa. Large 8vo. 846 pacee. Milwankee, 

Wis.: Burdick A Allen. 
Befrandinv the Oovenmient. By William H. Theobald. 

With portrait. 12mo. 606 paces. New York : Myrtle Publiah- 

incCo. 
F^om F^reedom to Despotism: A Rational Prediction and 

Forewaminc- By Charles M. Hollincsworth. 12mo, 288 
Washincton, D. C. Privately printed. flJIOnet. 


Fhilosophioal Bssaya. By Bertrand Russell. 8vo. 186 paces. 

Loncmans, Green, A Co. $2. net. 
IndiTidoalism: Pour Lectures on the SicniUcaace of Con- 

sdousness for Social Relations. By Warner Fite. 8vo. 

801 paces. Loncmans, Green, A Co. 11.80 net. 

BBLIOION. 

The Pr a ye r heftxre the Passion; or. Our Lord's Interosssloii 
for his People. By Rev. James S. Stone. 12mo, 208 paces. 
Loncmans, Green, A Co. HUH) net. 

The Messaffea of the Poets: The Books of Job and 
Cantides, and Some Minor Poems in the Old Testament. 
By Nathaniel Schmidt. 16mo, 416 paces. ** Messaces of 
the Bible.'* Charles Soribner's Sons. 11.26 net. 

BDUCATION. 

Hnzley and Bdnoation: Address at the Openinc of the Col- 

lece Year. Columbia University, 1910. ^ Henry FSirfleld 

Osbom. 16mo. 45 paces. Charles Soribner's Sons. 
German Btyle: An Introduction to the Study of German Prose. 

By Ludwic Lewisohn. 12mo. 216 paces. Henry Holt A Co. 
^KHder Use of the Bohool Plant. By Clarence Arthur Perry ; 

with introduction by Luther Halsey Guliok. ninstrated, 

8vo. 428 paces. Charitiss Publication Committee. 11.26 net. 
A Onide for Laboratory and Field Btadies in Botany. By 

William Gould. Second edition; 8vo. Philadelphia: P. 

Blakirton's Son A Co. Paper. 
Lonarman's Historioal lUastraitions of Wncland in the 

Middle Aces. Drawn and described by T. C BarfleM. 

Portofolios V. and VI., larce 8vo. Loncmaast Qieen, A Co. 

Bach 90 cts. net. 
Plntaroh on Xdnoatloii. By Charles William Super. lOmo, 

192 paces. Syracuse, N.Y. : C. W. Bardeen. 
Beltr&ge ear ByBantlnisohefi Knltnrgesohiehte. By Rev. 

J. Milton Vance. 8vo. 82 paces. Jena: Univerdt&tsbnch- 

druckerei G. Neuenhahn. 
Textiles for Commercial, Industrial. EveninCi and Domestic 

Arts Schools. By William H. Dooley. Illustrated. 12mo, 

221 paces. D. 0. Heath A Co. 
Industrial Btndies: United States. By Nellie B. Allen. 

12mo, 884 paces. GinnACo. 66cts.net. 

MIBCBLLAKBOUa 

The Pianoforte and its Mnsio. By Henry Bdwaid Krehbiel. 
Illustrated, 12mo. 814 paces. " The Music Lover's Library." 
Charles Soribner's Sons. $1 .26 net. 

The Photography of Moving Objects and Hand-Camera 
Work for Advanced Workers. By Adolphe Abrahams. Illus- 
trated, 12mo. 168 paces. B. P. Dutton A Co. 60 ote. net 

Aronnd the Clock with the Sonnder. Recklessly Recorded 
by Lewis Allen. Illustrated in color. 12mo. John W. Luce 
A Co. 76 cts. 
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LIBRARIANS 

Depend on THE DIAL in 
Maiking np Orders fw Books 

BELOW ARE A FEW EXTRACTS FROM A 
LARGE NUMBER OF LETTERS RECEIVED 
FROM PRACTICAL AND EXPERIENCBD LIBRA- 
RIANS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


** I luiTa coma to feel a confideiice in THE DIAL'S 

reriews that I have with thoae of no other periodieaL 

I always carefolly read THE DIAL, and pay pardcular 

attention to the advertisenients alto.*' M. G. Wyer, 

Librarian State UniTenity of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

''THE DIAL U of real help in decidin« what books 
to purchase." W. L Fletcher, 

Librarian Amherst (Mass.) College Library. 

''We consider THE DIAl. the most reliable of aU 
the literary joomals published in diis country." 

John C Dana, 
Librarian Free Public Ubrary, Newark, N. J. 

"We would not tfiink of trying to run a library 
without THE DIAL." Edwina Whitney, 
Librarian Connecticut Agricultural Library, 
Storrs, Conn. 

"We conskler THE DIAL quite indispensable in 
our. library, and find It an excellent aid in the selection 
of books." Esther E. Burdick, 

Ubrarian Jersey City (N. J) Free PubUc Library. 

"THE DIAL aids me more in book selection than 
any other periodieaL" Asa Don Dickinson, 

LilMrarian LeaTonworth (Kas.) Public Library. 


" THE. DIAL stands with us as one of the necessities 
in our work." Ariena M. Chapin, 

Librarian Munde (Ind.) Public Library. 

"I find THE DIAL of the greatest use, and consider 
it by far the best literary periodical in diis ccnmtry." 

Richard BUss, 
librarian Redwood Library, Newport, R. L 

"THE DIAL U a periodkal whkh I always try to 
find timo to read frooi cover to cover." 

Grace W. Harris, 
librarian Carnegie Free Library, Ogden, Utah. 

"In the matter of book selection, THE DIAL u 
indispensable." Louise M. Femald, 

Librarian Rochester (Minn.) Library. 

"I rely on the book reriews in THE DIAL'S columns 
as I do not on any other publication, and it is my habit 
to consult its classified lists before making out a list of 
books desired for this library." Nellie S. Loving, 

Librarian Ann Arbor (Mich.) Library. 
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MI80UI DED POETS. 

The amiable gentleman who organized the 
Congresses of the Columbian Exposition, and 
who presided over their sessions, included among 
his duties that of opening the proceedings of 
each new Congress with an introductory address. 
Being a gentleman of much learning and versur 
tility! hTopening remaxks were usf aUy appro- 
priate and felicitous. But on one occasion he 
went distinctly wrong. When the Congress of 
Authors convened for the first time, he felt that 
the gathering called for an unusual effort, and 
his Sends lere a Htde aghast when they d«. 
tected a semblance of rhythm in what he was 
saying, and soon found their suspicions con- 
firmed by the discovery that they were listening 
to an address in blank verse. No mere prose 
would serve for such an occasion and audience 
as this, and the presiding officer was not the 
man to shbk an obvious obUgation. So the 
assembled authors were addressed (fortimately 
at no great length) in what was supposed to be 
their own tongue, and endured the ordeal with 
a degree of well-bred composure that effectively 
concealed their real feelings. *^ Gute Leute 
aber schlechte Musikanten " was Goethe's de- 
scription of the class of people to which the 
speaker belonged ; misguided poets we have 
thought to call them, although there is an 
demfnt of qae8tion.b4ging in the phrase. 

The number of people who think that they 
can write poetry if they wish, and with easy 
assurance ^^ toss off " a pedestrian effusion (of t^ 
ornamented with bad rhymes) when some occa- 
sion seems to call for it, is a large one ; and the 
number is unduly swollen by the easy-going 
character of the average American company, 
ready to bestow equal applause upon thought 
and inanity, and to weieh the intention rather 
than the ^rfor^ance, provided only the inten- 
tion be to flatter or to please. The sort of com- 
position in spurious verse to which we refer is 
alarmingly prevalent at banquets, and in 
women's clubs, and upon ceremonial occasions 
generally, when the whole proceedings are of 
a nature to induce a condition of hebetude in 
those present, and when the critical faculty is 
by tacit consent held in abeyance. The victims 
of the misguided poet are apt to have dulled 
senses at such times, the result of too much 
eating and drinking, possibly, or of the toxins 
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developed in the system by too many statistics or 
too much oratory. There are things for which 
even a bad poem will offer a kind of relief, 
and the relief is too frequently forthcoming. 

It sometimes happens that the ready versifier 
occupies a position, or possesses an influence, 
that makes the raising of objections, or the 
indulgence in anything but warm expressions 
of simulated delight, a delicate if not a danger- 
ous matter. We think of Nero and Richelieu 
and the German Emperor as historical examples. 
An instance at once modem and American is 
supplied by the circular letter of remonstrance 
that was recently sent from Panama to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. It seems that 
the Governor of the Canal Zone is one of those 
persons who indulge in poetical propensities at 
the expense of their entourage^ and his per- 
formances have become more than sensitive 
souls can bear, especially in a tropical climate. 
^' It is not," says the letter, " that we who are 
helping to dig the canal have any objection to 
real poetry. But Governor Thatcher's poetry 
has corns on every foot, despite which he feels 
it his duty to board incoming steamships and 
read a rhymed address to the most distinguished 
visitor on board. He did this in the case of 
the late President Montt of Chile. Something 
should be done at once by those in authority 
at Washington." The accompanying exhibit 
enables us to share in the disturbed sensibilities 
of the remonstrants. 

« Who are loyal, strong, and brave ? 

The Chileans, sir 1 
Who are masters of the ware ? 

The Chileans, sirl 
Who laugh at danger and the grave ? 
Who gladly die their land to save ? 
Who rule where mighty waters lave ? 

The Chileans, sir ! " 

It must be admitted that here is a grievance. 
The immediate victim of this assault may have 
escaped unscathed because of his blissful ignor- 
ance of the English language, but our heart 
goes out to the unfortunate Americans who 
were compelled to stand by and listen. This 
Macedonian cry closes with an appeal that '^all 
in authority read these effusions, understand 
our position, appreciate our difficulties, and 
give us relief. We do not ask for the Governor's 
removal. He is a well-meaning man, although 
misguided. But we do demand that he stick to 
prose, keep out of the moonlight, and not inflict 
verses on his helpless subordinates." 

History has a way of repeating itself, and 
the disclosure of the conditions above described 


recalls a similar instance which we have long 

cherished. There was once a schoolmaster in 

Dundee whose poetic offerings upon public 

affairs were of such a nature as to evoke a 

vigorous protest. His verses have not, to our 

knowledge, been preserved, but they were bad 

enough to occasion the following entry, dated 

1745, in the town archives : 

'< The Council authorize the Theasaurer to give to Mr. 
Lawder, one of the Masters of the Latine School of this 
Burrow, Two Guineas for his pains and Charges in 
making some poyms upon the Town of Dundie, which 
are now hung up in the Town House; hut at same 
time intimate to him not to make any more of those 
poyms without the Magistrates' approbation." 

This seems to cover the case very completely, and 
to afford a precedent for our own official action. 
May it not be suggested that this judgment, in 
the absence of any statutory provision fitting 
the case, should be considered a part of the 
common law, and applied for the relief of the 
oppressed Panamanians? Our self-appointed 
Poets Laureate, wherever they may raise their 
voices under the SBgis of political station, should 
be gently but firmly taken in hand by some 
kind of authority. 

In the class of misguided poets we must 
include many for whose activities the public 
shares the responsibility, not merely by reason 
of its excess of good nature, but by reason of its 
uncritical approval of productions that belong 
upon the rubbish-heap. We have been speaking 
only of effusions that are taken seriously by 
none save their authors, of ^^ freak" poetry that 
reveals to the least discriminating readers it8 
own halting gait and manifest absurdity. But 
there is a great deal of bad verse that owes its 
existence to the applause of people who are 
ignorant of the very meaning of the word 
" poetry," but whose ears are tickled by any 
kind of a jingle, and whose feelings are stimu- 
lated by any kind of mushy sentimentality. 
There is no more important task for the mis- 
sionary work of criticism than that of laboring 
with those strata of the uneducated in which 
brummagem is thought to be precious metal, 
and the counterfeit coin passes undetected. 
For bad poetry of the sort that finds warm ad- 
mirers has always existed, and always will ; the 
task of Mrs. Partington with her broom was not 
more discouraging than is that of the preacher 
of the gospel of pure literature in this unregen- 
erate world. But the task must not be shirked, 
despite its hopelessness, and here and there the 
rescue of a soul from the mire of vulgar im- 
agery and false sentiment will be accomplished, 
giving the worker an ample sense of reward. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


The dxttibs of the new theatre were the 
sabject of eaiutio comment by Sir Henry Arthur 
JoneS) in a lecture recently delivered at Columbia 
Uniyersity. The English playwright, inspired by 
the presence in the audience of ten of the founders 
of the enterprise, spoke somewhat at length on the 
unescapable responsibility resting upon the great 
playhoose of "fostering a school of American 
drama," of " bringing about an alliance between lit- 
erature and the'drama in America." Performances 
of classic plays, revivals of interesting works of the 
last generation, the encouragement, by occasional 
presentation, of plays of literary and artistic merit, 
but without the power to capture immediate popular 
attention, — these are all objects subsidiary to the 
first great one, which alone can justify an institution 
with the national scope of the New Theatre. And 
it is a grave question where the worthy plays are to 
come from, and why the New Theatre, more than 
any purely commercial enterprise, may expect to 
bring them forth. This criticism is especiaUy in- 
teresting in view of the theatre's recent production of 
''The Piper," surely an example of the sort of play 
that the lecturer had in mind. The American pro- 
duction is to the honor of the New Theatre; although, 
as Mrs. Marks, who still writes as Josephine Preston 
Peabody, laughingly said in an interview, they 
were n't *' dreadfully keen " to have it until after its 
English success. << There had been plenty of time 
after it was published in book form and before 
the English prize-winner was announced, for any 
enthusiasm, if it was really felt, to be manifested on 
this side, and none was apparent." Mrs. Marks, in 
the course of rehearsals, found the American actor's 
inability to catch the rhythm of poetry very '^ har- 
rowing "; and she shares the opinion of many New 
York critics that the Piper*8 part has not been wisely 
cast, though she speaks most appreciatively of the 
wonderful artistry displayed by Miss Matthison in 

the rtle. 

• • • 

Insect book-lovebs, including paste-eaters, 
binding-devourers, and paper-gluttons (divided into 
those that prefer wood-pulp, those that feast on 
other vegetable fibres, and Uiose that hunger after 
mineral fillers), are far more numerous than is com- 
monly believed. The insects destructive of bindings 
alone may be subdivided into those whose taste is 
for morocco, those that delight in vellum, those 
whose preference leans toward calfskin, those with 
a plebeian fondness for the plain wood that covers 
some volumes, and so on. Mr. William B. Reiniok, 
custodian of public documents at the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, has been for several years hot on 
the track of these illiterate devotees of literature, 
and has not only published a highly informing and 
^ful treatise on '^ Insects Destructive to .Books " 
(in *<The American Journal of Pharmacy" for 
l^ocember, 1910, and reprinted in separate form), 
but hopes to give out before long some later and 


fuller information on the same subject. As to 
methods of destroying these pests, he says in con- 
cluding his treatise: *^ Cleanliness in the handling 
of papers, books, and documents will be of more 
value than all the poisons combined. Let common- 
sense prevail, make sanitary rules in the home and 
in the public library an enforced rule, and it will 
lessen and arrest the rapid growth of the little in- 
sects which feed upon our sUent friends of so much 
value to us, besides eUminating the possibilities of 
contagious diseases." Rather startling, if true, is 
the statement that ^ more books and papers are de- 
stroyed by small forms of life in one year than by 
fire and water combined." On the whole, it seems 
safe to say of the oft-mentioned but seldom-seen 
book-worm, that its name is legion, and its variety 
innumerable. But, fortunately, we of northern lati- 
tudes are comparatively immune from its ravages. 

• • • 

A FOBCED INTERPRETATION OF LINCOLN, the 

writer and speaker of dignified and sonorous Eng- 
lish, is contributed to '' The North American Re- 
view " for February by Mr James Raymond Perry, 
who has convinced himself, and wishes to convince 
his readers, that Lincoln's prose is in reality poetry 
in disguise. To this end, he cuts up into lines, 
arbitrarily enough many times, a number of pas- 
sages from Lincoln's writing^, presenting them thus 
in a certain Walt Whitman dress which does bear 
some visible resemblance to poetry. The Gettys- 
burg address indeed rises to the dignity and im- 
pressiveness of an elegiac poem, but not even this 
eloquent utterance admits of being divided into lines 
me^cally faultless, or even approximately faultless. 
And when the attempt is made, as Mr. Perry cour- 
ageously makes it, to versify the ^' First Inaugural," 
the result is, to say the least, not convincing. Who, 
without a pet theory to prove, would ever discern 
much of real poetry in the opening of that address? 
"I take the official oath to-day with no mental 
reservation, and with no purpose to construe the 
Constitution or laws by any hypercritical rules. 
And while I do not choose now to specify particular 
acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, I do 
suggest that it will be much safer for all, both in 
official and private stations, to conform to and abide 
by all those acts which stand unrepealed, than to 
violate any of them, trusting to find impunity in 
having them held to be unconstitutional." Let the 
reader try to out this into verse-lengths, and then 
see how nearly, or how distantly, his division agrees 
with Mr. Perry's. If Lincoln was a poet, then every 
writer of good rhythmical prose — and all good 

prose is rhythmical — is likewise a poet. 

• • • 

The death of Elizabeth Stxtabt Phelps 
Ward, on the 29th of January, came unexpectedly, 
her illness having been but a short one. Ever since 
the age of thirteen she had been writing for publica- 
tion, and her earliest book, '^The Grates Ajar," which 
appeared in 1868, when she was but twenty-four 
years old, immediately won for her a host of read- 
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en, their nainbers rather increasing than diminish- 
ing as she followed up this remarkable success with 
novels not always so strikingly original, but always 
inspired with intensity of oonyiction and loftiness 
of moral porpose. The list of her books is a long 
one, and need not here be given even in part 
Hardly a year passed, daring her productive period, 
that did not see a new book, sometimes more than 
one, from her pen ; and they always maintained the 
same high ethical and religions level, impressing 
their lessons indeed with some straining of incident, 
some undne shrillness in the note strndc, and some- 
thing that was occasionally out of drawing in the 
characters delineated. But this daughter of the 
gifted Andover professor of '^ sacred rhetoric " was 
always true to her New England traditions, and 
her work is not unworthy of comparison with the 
best of the good old New England school to which 
she properly belonged. Her biography of her father, 
Austin Phelps, teacher at the Andover Theological 
Seminary, and for ten years the executive head of 
that institution, should not be overlooked in any 
review of her writings; nor should her fame as 
novelist wholly obscure her talent as a writer of 
verse. Her death at the comparatively early age of 
sixty-six wiU cause deep and lasting regret to the 

many who found solace and cheer in her books. 

• • • 

A POLTGRAPHBB EXTBAO&DINABY, who is a very 

Roosevelt or William 11. for Angled versatility, 
impetuosity, impatience of opposition, and sublime 
self-assurance, now makes a bid for the world's 
attention in books that have been translated from 
their original French into English, Grerman, Span- 
ish, Italian, Danish, Russian, Hungarian, and even 
Esperanto. Dr. Gustavo Le Bon, whose latest book 
is entitled '^ La Psychologic Politique et la Defense 
Sociale," has written also on so many other subjects 
that it would be easier to name the branches of 
learning left untouched by him than to enumerate 
those with which he has concerned himself. If one 
is to believe his friends and admirers, he possesses 
a sort of intuitive knowledge of all science. His 
*^ Evolution of Matter'' is hailed by one reviewer 
as the most startling pronouncement in science since 
Newton's '' Principia," and his << Psychology of 
Eklucation " is declared by another to have already 
influenced a large part of the educational world. 
We used to take justifiable pride in the scope of 
P^fessor Shaler's studies and writings; he could 
apparently with equal ease compose an epic poem 
and write a textbook on geology; but if all the 
things we hear of Dr. Le Bon are true, Shaler's 
readiness as an encydopasdic writer was not worthy 

of comparison with this extraordinary Frenchman's. 

• • • 
The pbospegtiyb sale of the Huth libbaky, 
one of the last of the famous collections of books got 
together by English bibliophiles, will disperse some 
literary treasures of unequaled value. Alfred Henry 
Huth, of Fosbury Manor near Hungerford, succeeded 
in 1878 to the ownership of the splendid library 


that his father, Henry Huth, had spent a quarter of 
a century or more and one huncbed and twenty 
thousand pounds in forming. The death of the son 
last year seems to ha^e left the library practically 
without an owner, or at least without one interested 
in preserving intact this rare collection, and the 
executors of the estate are about to place the library 
in the hands of Messrs. Sotheby for auction sale. 
Among the treasures of the collection are several 
fifteenth-century Bibles, notably the Mazarin for 
which Henry Huth paid nearly three thousand 
pounds, and the Faust and Sch5ffer which cost him 
considerably less, but is hardly lees interesting to 
the book-lover. A good number of Caxtons, in- 
cluding ^^The Grame and Playe of Chesse " and the 
" Speculum Yitae Christi," and the four Shakespeare 
folios, with some of the rarest quartos, are named, 
as well as many other first or early editions of Eng- 
lish classics. The joy in the bosom of cc^ectors 
at the release of all these treasures, many of which 
will be scrambled for at fabulous prices, and the 
inevitable bitterness in the heart of unsuccessful 
bidders, are matters passing the power of pen to 

deal with adequately. 

• • • 

The special libbarian's quaiiIficatioks, or, 
in other words, the equipment necessary for the 
management of a special library, must always in- 
clude a good general knowledge of library science 
built upon a broad basis of general education. The 
24th annual report of the New York State Library 
School closes with some remarks on ^ Training for 
Special Library Work," and maintains that ^'tbe 
ideal combination is a technical training in some 
branch or related branches, a broad general educa- 
tion, and library training or experience." The 
special library is coming into more and more promi- 
nence in the business and industrial world, and in 
the arts and sciences, thus affording new openings 
for our library school graduates. In regard to these 
newly created positions, which are sure to become 
more numerous as time passes, the writer already 
quoted says: *' Though opportunities in special 
libraries (other than in cataloguing or clerical posi- 
tions) seem better at present for men than for 
women, there is a growing demand for both men 
and women of suitable personality, education, and 
training. From its practical character and its direct 
contact with men and industries, the special libraiy 
should be a particularly attractive field for the 
young man of scientific or professional training to 
whom the bookish side of his profession appeals 
more strongly than its field work or its office 
routine." • . • 

The public libraby as a pbofitablb urvrsn- 
MENT was the subject of a recent notable addretf 
from Mr. HiUer C. Wellman, librarian of the 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library, before the local 
Publicity Club. A surprising array of facts vtf 
placed before the audience to prove the money 
value of the library to the conununity ; not that thifl 
is its chief value, but, a^ the speaker took ooeasion 
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to explain, *^ it is just beeause the primavy purpose 
of a library is not commercial that I suspect we are 
apt to overlook the actual cash dividends which a 
library yields. The library of to-day studies the 
industrial life of the community and endeavors to 
supply the books that will aid every trade and 
every calling that exist in the city. It is eager to 
meet every demand, but it goes further: it en- 
deavors to create the demand. It advertises; it 
uses every legitimate means of making its resources 
known. As advertising men, you may be interested 
to know that at least three per cent of the library's 
expenditure is used directly or indirectly to further 
this sort of advertising. The result has been an 
increase in the extent and variety and scope of the 
services rendered that few people have any idea of." 
To refer to a single one of these profitable activities, 
by furnishing the numerous foreigners of its com* 
mnnity with elementary text-books from which to 
acquire a knovrledge of their adopted language, the 
Springfield library has helped many of them to 
secure and retain paying positions, besides helping 
to make them good English-speaking citizens. 

• • • 

4 

The haunting assooiations of a wo&d will 
never be explained by any analysis of its sound- 
elements or any tracing of its etymology. Mr. F. M. 
Wells writes in the London <' Book Monthly '' on 
"Why Some English Sounds are a Delight to the 
Ear," adducing a number of words that have especial 
cbarm or significance to him and quoting apdy an 
unnamed critic's commendation of Pater, Stevenson, 
and Laf adio Hearn as producing literature ^' in which 
form and matter are essentially one . . . besides ful- 
ness, beaaty and melody of sound. Words are so used 
as to summon to the mind a deeper, a more psychic or, 
if you will, spiritual feeling than the primary thought 
which the language superficially conveys." Every 
man can instance words that from his early child- 
hood have possessed for him unaccountable power 
and beaaty. To the present writer the word " fairy " 
was one of the earliest of these magic words. Another 
word, which turned out to be no word at all, had 
acquired a peculiar and satisfying significance 
until, on first hearing it pronounced aft^ having 
only a literary acquaintance with it, the delightful 
illusion was shattered. The word was '< misled," 
which had been conceived of as the past tense of a 
present " misle " (pronounced mi-zel) . To ** misle " 
a person had seemed the most perfect form of 
humbuggery conceivable ; and how much poorer the 
language seemed when it was learned that no such 

word existed ! 

• • • 

Snt Francis Galton, whose recreations, accord- 
ing to " Who's Who," were " sunshine, quiet, and 
good, wholesome food," lived by their aid to the ripe 
old age of eighty-nine years less one month. His 
'^ Memories of My Life," which came out two years 
ago, reminded a too forgetful world that before 
achieving fame as an anthropologist (as a writer on 
heredity, as inventor of finger-print identification. 


and as a pioneer in the science of eugenics) he had 
already, sixty years ago, done notable things in 
African exploration (as chronicled in his ^ Narra- 
tive of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa " and 
** The Art of Travel ") and in the science of meteor- 
ology (see his ^'Meteographica, or Methods of Map- 
ping the Weather "). But it will be for his '< Hered- 
itary Genius," his << Inquiries into Human Faculty," 
and his ^< Natural Inheritance," that he will be best 
remembered. As a skilful manipulator of statistics 
and as a deduoer from them of daring and original 
conclusions, he won the admiring attention of readers 
far beyond the limits of his own country. He de- 
monstrated in his own person the wisdom of choos- 
ing one's ancestors with care. 

• • • 

The cbntbnart of the Academia della 
Cbttsga was celebrated at Florence last month, and 
the occasion was made memorable by the announce- 
ment that work will at once be resumed on the 
great Italian dictionary long ago undertaken by the 
Academy but apparently languishing for want of 
that government fud which is now promised. The 
famous society is to be reorganized, says the report 
from Florence, and one hundred thousand francs is 
to be appropriated for its use. Now let the sister 
academy in Paris bestir itself and give the world a 
complete, authoritative, and up-to-date dictionary of 
the French language. This is the age of great 
enterprises in the department of reference works ; 
witness the ponderous Oxford Dictionary and the 
wonderful Cambridge ^< EncydopsBdia Britannica," 
as well as the <^ English Literature" and the ^'Mod- 
em History " bearing the latter university's name. 

• • • 

RiCHABD WaGNEB's FOBTHCOMINO AT7T0BI0O- 

BAPHY, which is promised for May publication, 
was written in the years 1868-73 and runs to nearly 
twelve hundred pages of manuscript Clearer light 
on an interesting and variously interpreted as well 
as variously misrepresented character is to be ex- 
pected from this notable contribution to autobiog- 
raphical literature. The reason why this light is so 
tardUy shed may be gathered from the following 
extract from the musician's own preface: "The 
contents of these volumes were taken down from 
my dictation, in the course of several years, by my 
friend and wife, who desired that the story of my 
life should be written by myself. The value of this 
autobiography is based on its plain truth. . . . My 
statements are, therefore, accompanied by exact 
names and figures, and consequently publication is 
not possible until some time after my death, if my 
descendants still care to undertake it." 

• • • 

John Lockwood Eiflino, notable as architec- 
tural sculptor, artist, art-teacher, author, and illustra- 
tor of his more famous son's works, died in London 
January 29. The relations between the father and son 
were almost those of comradeship in their interests 
and occupations. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has warmly 
acknowledged his indebtedness to his father. 
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'^ Everything I am and eyerything I hope to be," 
are his reported words, '^ I owe to my father. He 
taught me the way to see things and how to know 
things, and I have' never departed from his teach- 
ings. I am only satisfied when my work meets 
with his approved." The father's memory is per- 
petuated, in a veiled form, in several of the char- 
acters of the son's books ; but with all these daims 
to remembrance he will probably be best remem- 
bered (as doubtless be himself would wish to be) 
simply as Rudyard Kipling's father. 


COMMUNICA TIONS. 


MR. SHAW'S ATTITUDE TOWARD SHAKESPEARE. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

Are yon not rather inconsistent in printing, in the 
same issue (that of Jan. 16), an account of the Irish 
playwright John Synge, with a reference to his getting 
his dialogue through « a chink in the floor of the old 
Wicklow house where I was staying, that let me hear 
what was being said by the servant-girls in the kitchen," 
and a paragraph about Mr. Shaw's " Dark Lady," which 
assumes Mr. Shaw's purpose in showing Shakespeare as 
likewise a ** snapper-up of other men's good sayings " 
to have been, plainly, *< a desire to make Shakespeare 
ridiculous " ? 

I have taken time to get a copy of *< The Red Book " 
for the purposes of careful perusal of Mr. Shaw's latest 
ebnlitiou; and I am inclined to «think that at least a 
part of his object is to show a very warm appreciation 
of the particular sort of genius that he is willing to 
grant the god of the English stage; namely, not the 
furnishing of a great philosophy or of a worloDg theory 
of life, but the getting real life down on paper in an 
intensely interesting and wonderfully lyrical fashion. In 
one of the criticisms entitled ** Poor Shakespeare t " in 
the first volume of the ^ Dramatic Opinions," Mr. Shaw 
insists upon the over-mastering music of the early plays: 
« it is the score and not the libretto that keeps the work 
alive and fresh, and this is why only musical critics 
should be allowed to meddle with Shakespeare — 
especially early Shakespeare." A re-reading of that 
and other essays in the same series will serve to remind 
one that Mr. Shaw has never once shown ** a desire to 
make Shakespeare ridiculous ;" his bttitude in the nutter 
has been quite obscured, for most of us, by an amusing 
and daring epigram about Shaw and Shakespeare. 

Therefore, if there is humor in Mr. Shaw's having 
written «The Dark Lady" to assist the projected 
Memorial Theatre, we should call it a humor of Mr. 
Shaw's own particular brand, which is as far removed 
as possible from the '* horse-play " that your rash 
paragrapher finds in his latest pi]d>lished work. Mr. 
Shaw has spoken so often and so clearly about Shake- 
speare that he is probably tired of the subject; but we 
wish he might be induced to clear up the present dis- 
cussion with one of his inimitably cogent ** rejoinders." 

Chtcoffo, Feb. S, 1911, Margaret Vance. 

THE PLEASURES OF SERIOUS READING. 

(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

I want to commend the views expressed by Mr. 

CookereU in the last paragraph of his review entitled 

« Six Million Years," m The Dial of Feb. 1. There 


is not a tenth part enough good reading done, and, 
furthermore, not one person in twenty-five who calls 
himself or herself a '< great reader " has any idea of 
how vastly his or her life would be improved in every 
way if the level of reading were raised. The con- 
tinual newspaper and magazine reader of to-day bears 
the same relation to life that a Cook's tourist does to 
travel If you cannot do better, why, do the best you 
can, of course; but if you can choose between a smat- 
tering and a study, or between an express trip or a 
single long heaven-and-health-giving tramp, do try the 
litUe-tried once and you will never hesitate again. 
There are planes of readers, as there are ranking 
classes; but we cannot always choose our class, and we 
can always choose our reading. As one who has just 
finished John Morley's Life of Cobden and Fuller's 
Life of Cecil Rhodes, as one who is wandering in the 
footsteps of Scott and Dickens through the pages of 
Christian Tearle's ** An American in England " and is 
learning both sides of the greatest modem problem by 
contrasting chapters from Mallock and Sidney Webb, — 
I do feel qualified to speak for the fascination of good 
reading. The infallible test of a book is the same as of 
that treasure referred to in the Bible, — to modernize 
the rust and the moth, let me say that a really " good 
book " leaves the reader consdoudy ahead in life, lliere 
are few << good books " which do not give those who 
absorb them a newer and higher view out over a bigger 
and better world. Anne Warner. 

8U Paul, Minn., Feb. 6, 1911, 


THE '* THIRTEEN ORIGINAL SITUATIONS " 

AND »' ELEVEN ANCESTRAL WITTICISMS." 

(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

Being interested in Professor Felix E. Schelling's 
reference to << the thirteen original stage situations " and 
« the eleven ancestral witticisms," as quoted by you in 
your issue of January 16, 1 wrote to Professor Schelling 
asking if he would tell me just what these situations and 
witticisms were. He replies that the expressions were 
figures of speech, and were not intended to be taken 
literally. Regarding the *< eleven ancestral witticisms," 
he says that ^e expression « has reference to a clever 
saying of Miss Agnes Repplier some years ago. She 
was speaking on the subject of wit, and said that a 
learned friend of hers had informed her that all current 
jokes might be reduced to < eleven ancestral witticisms.' 
She also told us that she remarked, upon hearing this, 
that she was surprised there were so many." It seems 
to me that her « learned friend" might better have 
traced the sources of current humor to «the seven 
original jokes," that being the usual expression as I 
have heard it, and one of long standing. 

In this connection 1 should say that I once wrote to 
Mark Twain for information about the " seven original 
jokes." Perhaps he saw in the question a contemplated 
thievery of his secret; for I only received a formal 
note from his secretary saying in effect that he did not 
know of them but had often heard of them. 

Professor Schelling's reference to the « thirteen orig^ 
inal situations " is explained by him as having arisen 
in his mind '* from some of the statements of IkkJcs on 
dramatic technique which referred dramatic situadoiis 
to a small number of possibilities." 

Possibly some reader of The Dlal may be able to 
shed more definite light on the source and meaning of 
these expressions. Daihel Edwards Kknhkdy. 

Chutnvt HiU, Mau,y Feb, 7, 1911, 
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An Early Victorian Bomanceiu* 

In his sketch of William Harrison Ainsworth 
in "The Dictionary of National Biography," 
Mr. Axon observes : " No biography of Ains- 
worth has appeared or is likely to be published." 
The improl^ble, however, frequently comes to 
pass ; and as for biographers, no man, good or 
bad, who attains to any prominence is free 
from the possibility of undergoing their curious 
microscopic researches. A popular author like 
Ainsworth, whose pen was busy for sfarty years, 
and who was a familiar figure in London lit- 
erary and journalistic circles for a quarter of a 
century, was, it seems to us, not so unlikely to 
find his biographer — though there coidd now 
be no chance that a BosweU would appear. 

Mr. Ellis's biography is one of which any 
man might be proud to be the subject — if not 
the author. It fills two handsome volumes, 
aggregating over nine hundred pages, and in- 
duding fifty-six illustrations, four of which are 
photogravures. There is a genealogical chapter, 
a bibliography, and an index which alone fills 
seventy-four pages and should satisfy the de- 
mands of the most exacting critic. The story 
of Ainsworth's life is well planned and well 
told. Some deviations from a strictly chrono- 
l<^cal order seem to be justified. The author 
shows commendable restraint and taste in not 
dwelling on the strictly private life of Ains- 
worth, with which the public need not concern 
itself ; indeed, he almost forgets, it would seem, 
to mention Ainsworth*s second marriage, merely 
referring to it several years after it took place. 
His admiration for Ainsworth is great indeed, — 
some will call it excessive. He is not wholly 
blind, however, to Ainsworth "s defects of char- 
acter. Of literary criticism the book contains 
perhaps too little. Mr. Ellis makes no attempt 
to compare Ainsworth with other writers of 
romance or to estimate his achievement. He 
does to some extent compare Ainsworth's books 
one with another. Although " The Tower of 
London" has been the most -popular of Ains- 
worth's stories, Mr. Ellis believes " The Lan- 
cashire Witches " to be his best. In dealing 
with the principal stories, the biographer de- 
votes considerable attention to the local scenery, 
the underlying basis of historical fact, and the 
Aftist's illustrations. Interesting light is thus 


* William Habbison Aiksworth A2n> hib Fribnd8. 
ByS. M. ELlifl. In two yolumes. lUiistrated. New York: 
John Lane Company. 


thrown on Cruikshank, who drew the illustra- 
tions for ten of Ainsworth 's romances, and on 
the methods of working together adopted by 
author and iUustrator. In claiming to be 
the " originator " of " The Tower of London," 
Cruikshank is seen in an unfavorable light; 
probably he was the victim of a hallucination. 
In the treatment of ^^ Jack Sheppard " the 
ethics of the desperado romance receive due con- 
sideration, and the inconsistency of Thackeray 
in condemning Ainsworth for writing a sto^ 
'' infinitely more immoral than anythingFielding 
ever wrote " and praising Cruikshank for ^^ really 
creating the tale " is pointed out with telling 
effect. As a matter of fact, Ainsworth, in 
being censured by a part of the British public 
for writing '' Jack Sheppard," became a kind of 
scapegoat; other ^^ offenders " should have been 
included. Mr. Ellis puts it thus : 

'' If it is inherently immoral to take a oriminal for 
Uterary purposes and make him picturesque and inter- 
esting, Uien the greatest writers will have to stand in 
the same pillory as the author of Jack Sheppard. The 
principal characters of Shakespeare's tragedies — of 
Hamlet, of Macbeth, of Othello — are but murderers; 
Faistaff is a robt)er and worse. Scott must answer for 
Rob Roy; Fielding for Jonathan Wild; Gay for The 
Beggar' » Opera; Schiller for The Robbers; Hood for 
his magnificent Eugene Aram; Dumas for his Celebrated 
Crimes — and so on through Literature of all times and 
countries." 

It may be added that if immorality was actually 
promoted by ^* Jack Sheppard " and the plays 
to which it gave rise, it is a nice question as to 
what share of the guilt — certainly a not incon- 
siderable one — belongs to the latter. 

In the course of an extremely busy life 
Ainsworth foimd time for several Continental 
journeys. Of the journey to Italy in 1830 he 
kept a full record, from which about thirty 
pages of extracts are reproduced by Mr. Ellis. 
This diary is full of youthful enthusiasm and 
shows Ainsworth's power of description to 
advantage. His narrative of the ascent of 
Vesuvius, for example, though too long to 
quote here, is extremely vivid. Here is an 
impression of Venice : 

*' After yisiting other churches and palaces, we saw 
the Palazzo Foscari — not that it is a show house, but 
merely because I felt some interest in the house itself.* 
It was shocking to see the deplorable state in which it 
is. It is an immense mansion, and must have been 
fitted up with great magnificence. The lower room is 
turned into a workshop for masons; and the Grand 
Hall on the first floor is hung with faded tapestry, in 
depressing contrast beneath the proud portraits of the 
Doges, Senators, and Cardinals of this once lofty and 

*In 1821-2 Ainsworth had published parts of a tragedy 
entitled '' Venice, or The Fall of the Fowaris.*' 
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illiutrioiiB, bat eyer anfortaiiate line. It is in itself an 
emblem of Venice, of which the shell alone remains. 
All the spirit is fled, and the inhabitants who dwell here 
are no more the Venetians of old. 

« After dinner we rowed out to the Islands, and on 
onr way enjoyed one of the most superb sunsets it has 
ever been my good fortune to witness. It was more 
than beautiful; the sky and sea were stained with 
crimson, orange, gold, and blue — all uniting and blend- 
ing with an infinity of shades more exquisite than the 
hues of a rainbow. The effect of this extraordinary 
relief to the spires of Venice and its picturesque outline 
of houses was quite wonderful. Some smoke, which was 
issuing from one of the islands, was tinged au couleur 
de roie. As the light faded away, the whole mass of 
the city was thrown into dark relief against the horixon 
and presented a picture something like a great trans- 
parency.** 

In the article already referred to, Mr. Axon 
also remarks that Ainsworth's correspondence, 
when examined after his death, was fonnd '^ to 
have but little biographical or literary import- 
ance." The large selection printed by Mr. 
Ellis does not wholly negative this view ; yet 
several letters are of much interest from a lit- 
erary point of view, and all are written in a 
fresh, true, natural style. TVe quote his de- 
scription of Browning, written to John Macrone 
in July, 1886 : 

** I had yesterday, as I anticipated, the pleasure of 
making your new Poet's acquaintance, and from what 
I saw of him — and from what I heard and saw — I 
am induced to form a very high opinion of him. He 
IB full of genius. In appearance he might pass for a 
son of Paganini, and Maclise and I must hide our 
diminished heads before his supei^-abundant black locks 
— while even your whiskers, improved as they are by 
the salt water, are insignificant compared with his lion- 
like ruff. But this is absurd — and as absurdity is the 
farthest thing removed from Mr. Browning, I ought 
not to connect anything of the kind with him. Sorddlo 
complete, he is to write a Tragedy for Macready — and 
I feel quite sure that he has great dramatic genius.'' 

We do not know whether Ainsworth imder- 
stood ^^ Sordello '* or not ; but it is pleasant to 
note that he recognized Browning's genius and 
urged Macrone to publish *^ Sordello "; the 
latter apparently would have done so in 1887 
had not death prevented. 

Many other great Victorians figure promin- 
ently in Mr. ^^is's pages; the list of Ains- 
worth's literary friends was a long one. Thus 
we find Charles Lamb writing in 1828 about 
William Warner's " Syrinx " : 

« I have read Warner with great pleasure. What 
an elaborate piece of alliteration and antithesis ! Why, 
it must have been a labour far abore the most dif&oidt 
versification. There is a fine simile or picture of Semi- 
ramis arming to repel a siege." 

Ainsworth and Charles Dickens were close 
friends for many years ; " Boz " was a frequent 


guest of Ainsworth at Kensal Manor House, and 
tiie two planned in 1888 to collaborate in a work 
which should ^* illustrate -ancient and modem 
London in a Fickwiek form/' but the plan came 
to nothing. Thackeray likewise was intimate 
with Ainsworth; he was very fond of Ains- 
worth's three little daughters, and often used to 
walk out to Eensal on Sunday and accompany 
the Ainsworths to evening service at Will^den 
Church. Wordsworth was also a visitor at 
Kensal Manor. There is no record of Aina- 
worth*s opinion of Wordsworth ; but an amna- 
ing letter from Mrs. Hughes to Mrs. Southey 
is quoted in which she intimates very distinctly 
that for her, as well as for Fanny Bnmey, the 
Laureate idol had more than feet of day. 
Canon Barham, of '* Ingoldsby Legends " fame, 
took great interest in Ainsworth's work, and 
Ainsworth often visited Barham at his house 
in Amen Comer. Here also figure Sergeant 
Talfourd, DougUs Jerrold, 6. P. B. James, 
Lockhart, Sir Theodore Martin, Captain 
Marryat, Horace Smith, Daniel Maclise, and 
many other important Englishmen of the forties 
and fifties. But the friend whose name recurs 
oftenest was James Crossley, of Manchester, 
who became president of the Chetham Society 
and who was one of the most bookish of men, 
amassing a library of over a hundred thousand 
volumes. His was a peculiarly devoted friend- 
ship, extending to almost seventy years, and 
Ainsworth fully recognized its value. 

But we must take leave of this interesting 
book. There is about Ainsworth's life a pathos 
which strikes the reader somewhat forcibly as 
he finishes this biography. Here was a man 
who, though he once spoke of himself as ^^ the 
idlest of the race of authors," lived to produce 
forty romances and was at one time the editor 
of three prominent magazines. Yet so fleeting 
is literary fame that in his advanced years, in 
order to maintain his family, he was compelled 
to keep on writing long after he had spent him- 
self, and that he died in reduced circumstances 
and comparative obscurity. It is customary, of 
course, to say that Ainsworth was careless in 
his writing, and that if he had taken more pains 
he would have achieved a more lasting reputa- 
tion. But it will not do to say that Ainsworth 
was careless {cf. Ellis i. 413); and although 
somebody has found a few dangling participles 
in his works, that does not account for his pass- 
ing from the field of popularity. It is owing 
in large measure to the coming in of new fash- 
ions in literature and of new writers with no 
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moie genius than Ainsworth possessed and with 
perhaps not so many admirable qualities as are 
exhibited in his character and his best works. 

For this much can be said for Ainsworth : 
that he was far from being the least of those 
numerous ^^ imitators " who followed in the wake 
of Scott ; that he had great powers in descrip- 
tion and the combination of hiistorical facts with 
thrilling imaginative scenes which are essentially 
not untrue to life ; that his stories are never 
tainted by immoral suggestion, and never in 
reality make the worse appear the better ; that 
the influence of his work on readers and writers 
alike has on the whole been good. By no means 
a great man, Ainsworth at least earned a humble 
place among the romancers of his day, and is cer- 
tainly worthy of the sympathetic and creditable 
biography which Mr. Ellis has produced. 

Clahk S. Nobthup. 


The Ancients Illuminated.* 


The minute and laborious scholarship of 
the past century is at last bearing fruit that is 
within the reach of the ordinary public. The 
ancient Soman world is coming really to be 
understood. To books on Soman social condi- 
tions, such as those of Inge, Dill, Pellison, and 
Warde Fowler ; to the archceologically flavored 
works of Thomas, Boissier, and Mau-Kelsey ; 
to text-books on Soman life and Soman monu- 
ments, like those of Johnston and Platner and 
Carter-Huelsen ; and to works of historical 
fiction, like Mrs. Elizabeth Champney's ^^ So- 
mance of Some'' and Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson's 
brilliant essay-stories in ^< The Atlantic," — to 
these are now added ^* The Influence of Wealth 
in Imperial Some," by the well-known author of 
« A Friend of Caesar," " A Victor of SaUmis," 
etc.; and *^ Life in the Soman World of Nero and 
St. Paul," by Professor Tucker of the University 
of Melbourne, whose popularization entitled 
^* Life in Ancient Athens " appeared four years 
ago. 

Both these books are frank attempts to stim- 
ulate interest in Soman antiquity in those who 
may not have had the privilege of special study 
in ancient history and the classical literature. 
"Political Corruption and High Finance," "The 
Accumulation and Expenditure of Wealth," 

*ThkIvflubnobof WkjilthinIicpbbialRomx. By 
William Stearns Davis, Prof easor of Andent History in the 
Umrezsity of Minnesota. New York : The MoiwiilUii Go. 

Lite dt ths Roman Wobld of Nebo and St. Paul. 
By T. O. Tucker, Professor of Classical PhUology in the 
Uniyersity of Melbourne. New York : The Ma^rniilliLn Co. 


^* Private Munificenoe," ** Marriage, Divorce, 
Childlessness," «« Why the Boman Empire Fell," 
— such are some of the topics on which Professor 
Davis writes, with a range so wide that his book 
is almost deserving of the title of ^* Soman Life." 
In his attractive chapter on *^The Business 
Panic of 88 A.D." he begins by delivering the 
** stunning blow between the eyes " recognized 
in these days as the sine qua non in the publish- 
ing industry, and the reader is filled with lively 
anticipation of travelling the hedonistic, if not 
the royal, road to learning. 

Professor Davis's succeeding chapters do not 
quite fulfil the promise of the first. They are 
so closely packed with masses of data, and 
court so little the graces of presentation, as to 
savor somewhat of lectnre*notes and the card- 
catalogue ; the proof is carelessly read ; there 
are occasional gaticheries which mar the other- 
wise nervous and rapidly-moving style; and 
there are inaccuracies in statement of fact. 
One might find fault, too, with the use in the 
same paragraph of evidence from Horace and 
Jerome, or from Ammianus and Pliny. To 
treat as a unity the diversities of a period 
embracing three or four centuries, or of the 
lands of an empire extending from Spain to 
Syria and from England to Egypt, may indeed 
find its excuse in the homogeneity of Boman 
civilization ; but, after all, when we think of a 
historian doing the like for Great Britain or 
the United States, we hegm to realize the possi- 
bilities of such license. And again, the book 
contains too much detail for the lay reader, and 
too little apparatus for the scholar. On the 
whole. Professor Davis would have better ful- 
filled his declared purpose of conveying to the 
average reader a realizing sense of *^ the realm 
of the g^reat god Lucre " if he had presented 
his points of view in a series of essays, making 
sparing useof representative facts from the great 
mass at hand ; or if he had utilized again the 
historical novel, a vehicle which he has shown 
himself so competent to employ. The lighter 
form of conveyance would at the same time have 
conciliated a larger audience and made stronger 
impression on the individual. 

We hasten to add that Professor Davis's 
work has pronounced virtues, and will be found 
highly serviceable. It has a wide range, is pre- 
sented in orderly and effective manner, and 
really illuminates ; and it is the only book in 
the language that covers the ground in this 
manner. Those who wish to rehabilitate in 
imagination a great period in the history of the 
great people whose civilization lies so broadly 
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and deeply at the foundations of our modem 
life will place this work upon their shelves. 

Professor Tucker's ^^Life in the Roman 
World of Nero and St. Paul" is composed 
upon a different plan. Its purpose is to pre- 
sent a picture of the universal life of the period. 
It is not only avowedly popular, but really so. 
Its author makes most judicious selection of 
material, omitting all that is superfluous, and 
yet sets before his readers an abundance of in- 
formation. He refrains, in a manner quite 
heroic for a professor of the classics, from the 
use of Latin quotations and expressions ; he is 
chary even of proper names, and displays no 
slight degree of ingenuity in avoiding them. 
" Broadway " for Via Lata^ " backbone " for 
spina^ " many-cornered '* for polygonal^ "an 
old grandfather, the forerunner of the modern 
pantaloon," " a cunning sharper," " a garrul- 
ous glutton with a fat face (known as Chopsy* 
and " an amorous Simple Simon " for Pappus, 
Maccus, Bucco, and Dossennus of the Atellana, 
— these are a few examples of the humane Pro- 
fessor's dread of frightening the reader with 
technicalities and foreign phraseology, a dread 
which is to be regretted only so far as it seems 
responsible for the almost total absence of illus- 
trative passages from Latin literature even in 
translation. 

Professor Tucker's language is natural, 
straightforward, and easy, and is occasionally 
beautified by quiet literary ornament. His 
lucidity of style is equalled by the lucidity of 
his arrangement ; the first eight chapters, on the 
Empire and its administration, the character 
of the Capital and its Emperor, etc., introduce 
the main body of the book. Nine chapters which 
describe the house and the private life of its 
inhabitants, smd the concluding six chapters, 
on the army, religion, study, philosophy, art, 
and burial, sum up certain of the larger phases 
of existence in an age which for fulness has 
rarely been paralleled. Sometimes, as in " The 
Social Day of a Roman Aristocrat," the chap- 
ters are semi-narrative. Everywhere the author 
displays the natural teacher's bent by so paral- 
leling ancient with present-day conditions as to 
make antiquity rise before his audience in flesh 
and blood. A hundred and twenty-five illus- 
trations, including maps and plans, contribute 
to the usefulness of the work, though their 
elegance is not always worthy of the text. 

In spite of the popular nature of Professor 
Tucker's book, it never lacks thorough dignity, 
and is throughout a work of sound scholarship. 
The student of Roman literature and history 


will find its sane and sensible presentations at 
the same time entertaining and helpful. 

One of the impressions carried away from the 
reading of these two books is that of the ex- 
ceeding modemness of antiquity. We seem to 
stand on familiar ground especially in Professor 
Davis's account of the crimes and follies of the 
ambitious rich. We are told of the anti-treat 
law of A.D. 67, of a block system of controlling 
votes, of the centralization of wealth, of union 
labor and strikes, of pall-bearers who stood for 
the " closed shop " in their business, and of 
" graft " in a thousand forms. A big estate 
supports 4117 slaves, 8600 yoke of oxen, and 
267,000 other animals, and has funds amount- 
ing to $8,000,000. Hadrian says of the Alex- 
andrians that *' their only god is money "; and 
we are assured that CaBsar would have sub- 
scribed to Walpole's alleged assertion that ^* all 
men have their price." Altogether, Professor 
Davis's book might almost be entitled ** Muck- 
raking in Roman Antiquity." Despite his care 
to paint in the lights as well as the shado¥r8, the 
nature of his subject leads him inevitably to 
present facts of such character as to strengthen 
belief in the adage that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. It leaves us no happier. Let 
the newspapers and the muckraking magazines 
and book publishers look to it : in spite of the 
purification they are working, too much setting 
forth of one kind of truth is making us a nation 
of pessimists. We are put in mind by it all of 
the ancient historian who says that the time has 
come ^'when we can endure neither our vices 
nor their remedies." 

Professor Tucker's book, by reason of the 
universal sweep of his subject, leaves us with a 
truer and more encouraging picture of Roman 
society. It should be read for the sake of a 
background and corrective for special works 
like Professor Davis's, whose fault of producing 
distorted impressions is inherent rather than due 
to the author. Grant Showebman. 


IjYric Ireland.* 


Whether Mr. Redfern Mason, in his ** Song 
Lore of Ireland," has written the story of 
Erin's chief contribution to the world's music, 
or whether he has given us a moving picture of 
the island's many yet lessening disajsters, are 
questions, to each of which, it seems to us, 
can be made an affirmative or negative reply. 

*The Song Lorb of Ibelaitd. Erin's Stozy in Mnno 
and Yene. By Redfem Mason. New York : Weaiels A 
Bissell Co. 
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Indeed, Mr. Mason balls his book alternately 
a History of Irish Songs or a History of the 
Irish Peopk. We shall, however, deal here 
in the main with the music, and only second- 
arily with the people. Mr. Mason, although 
not a native son of Erin, is an ardent partisan, 
and his narrative glows with a sympathy to 
which the reader readily responds, and bums 
with an indignation that kindles the corre- 
sponding emotion as it is intended to do.: The 
unfortunate country of which he treats has 
sent forth a series of songs which represent her 
every mood and display her every ohiaracteristid 
— her light-hearted gaiety, her love of family 
and kindred, her reUgious enthusiasms, her 
hatred of wrong, her devotion to the abused 
and long-suffering fatherland. 

Ireland has always been the lyrist among 
nations. Her principal instrument has been 
the harp, and from time immemorial she has 
poured forth her full heart in song. The record 
goes back to a period long before the Christian 
era, and the claims which are made for her 
priority in many forms of musical invention 
and construction are curious and edifjring. 
Unhappily, however, the power of musicid de- 
velopment and the vigor of continuous and sys- 
tematic production do not seem to have been 
hers. Richey, in his " Short History of the 
Irish People," makes the following statement: 
^' As to Celtic music, the separate airs handed 
down from remote antiquity are unequalled in 
variety, tenderness, and expression ; but Irish 
music has never risen beyond an air ; operas, 
oratorios and concerted pieces have been pro- 
duced by people of inferior sympathies but 
greater industry." That is to say, Irish music 
is of the naive and primitive type ; it has never 
entered upon the phase of elaborate exploitation 
of its resources, nor upon the yet higher stage 
of full expression of man's conscious and deeper 
experiences. 

Mr. Mason says, perhaps with pardonable 
enthusiasm : 

" Irish song is the expression of Celtic genius in music 
and Terse, in eveiy-day life and history. . . . Glerald 
Bany, the Welsh monk and historian, hater of the Irish 
though he was, declares that Erin's harpers surpass all 
others. That was in the twelfth century. Ireland's 
musical skill had won her fame long ages before that, 
however; when the wife of Pepin of France wanted 
choristers for her new abbey of Nivelle, it was not to 
Italy, to Grermany, or to England, that she sent, but to 
Iceland. That was in the seventh century. In Eliza- 
bethan days the songs of Ireland won praise even from 
her enemy and traducer, Edmund Spenser. Shake- 
■PMrian enigmas, long insoluble, become plain in the 
light of the poet's acquaintance with Celtic lore. Bacon 


of Verulam declared that of all instruments the Irish 
harp had the sweetest note and the most prolonged. 
Irish airs found their way into the virginal books of 
Tudor and Jacobean days. Byrde and Purcell wrote 
variations on Irish tunes. As in peace, so it was in 
war. England's battles hate been fought and won to 
Irish music. The United States won its freedom to the 
strains of * All the Way to Gralway,' known all over the 
world as 'Yankee Doodle,' and while the English 
marched out of Torktown, the pipes squealed the tune 
of <The World Turned Upside Down.' Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and Berlioz all confess the beauty of 
Irish melody." 

The structure of these songs is, of necessity, 
simple, as is the case with the folk-song every- 
where. They are a combination of words and 
music which came together into the world at 
one birth. They are written in primitive keys, 
which signify their far-off origin. They have 
been handed down from father to son, from 
mother to daughter ; and they have that variety 
of versions which such a descent brings with it 
perforce. These songs have no known authors ; 
they belong to the whole people, and the tribe, 
or district, or kingdom, or even nation, is their 
creator. This is true of the old and original 
Gaelic songs ; when the Anglicization of Ireland 
b^gan and progressed to its inevitable conclu- 
sion, the individual composer appeared and 
made songs for the men and women about him ; 
but then the individual composer was possessed 
of the national feeling and predisposition, and 
he followed the model of the ancient and per- 
vasive popular song. 

A primitive clarification of these songs, as 
found in an old Graelic battle>story, divides them 
into the Soontree, or sleepy music, lullabies, 
which Mr. Mason declares to be the most beauti- 
ful in the world ; the Goltree,or the music of sad- 
ness, includine the keens and laments; the 
Gauntee, or mirthful muoic, jigs and reels ^hich 
were danced under the trees or in the halls of 
the chiefs and castellans. This does not exhaust 
the characterization of Irish music. There are 
hymns belonging ^ both reUgions, Pagan and 
Christian ; battlcrodes, songs accompanying the 
daily work, agricultural and other; mystical 
songs full of the fairy lore which fills the island 
from sea to sea* 

The musician of Ireland was not necessarily 
the poet ; the bard and the minstrel fulfilled 
distinct functions. The former occupied an 
important place in the household of the chief or 
king in the tribal and communistic organization 
which persisted to so late a period in Ireland ; 
he was part of the reigning pi^neantry, he was 
the chronicler of the dynasty's great achieve- 
ments, he was a counsellor, he received an 
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elaborate education. The music usually came 
from another hand, although the bard often 
was musician as well. The bards and minstrels 
continued in Ireland down into the eighteenth 
century, and the songs of one of the last of 
them, Carolan, received the commendation of 
Beethoven. 

The Irish bard, however, in the main took 
only short flights of song ; he was capable of 
tiie lyric ecstasy, but he had not the construc- 
tive ability nor the power of consecutive labor 
which bring forth the epic. The three great 
cycles of Iruh adventure and achievement — the 
triumph of the mythological Tuatha de Danann 
over die Fomorians, the heroic tales of Deirdre 
and of Queen Mev^ of Connaught, the Bed 
Branch Series, and the more simple and human 
narratives of Finn MacCool and his son Ossian, 
<3ome down to us in prose versions like the sagas 
of Iceland. Some Irish poet is yet to appear 
and do for these separate CndB /hat TenJ^ 
did for the Arthurian cycle ; he will weave them 
into the national epic of Ireland. 

The number of the songs now to be found in 
ooUections, which have been made with great 
care, is very large. Mr. Mason gives in his book 
about forty ; and this is only a small fraction 
of extant and authenticated pieces. Among 
them are specimens of the various compositions 
which have always solicited the Irish mnse. 
'* The Last Bose of Summer " appears in its 
original form, somewhat sophisticated by Moore, 
and not to its advantage. The famous ** Coulin " 
occurs first in its prime simplicity, then as sung 
in another part of the country, and then as 
embroidered by the harpers ambitious for 
instrumental effects. We findtt Plough Song, 
a Smith Song, a Spinning Song, several jigs, 
reels, laments, the Cry of the Banshee, ^* The 
White Cockade,'' « All the Way to Galway," 
and a stirring march. Mr. Ma^on carries his 
history through the Gaelic period, the Danish 
and Norman invasions, the Tudor tyranny, the 
Cromwell persecution, the Jacobite illusion, 
and into the morning redness of to-day. In 
spite of everything, the Irishman has main- 
toined himself, has always expressed himself in 
lyric outbursts of joy or indignation, and has 
nev«r abandoned the hope which has been always 
on the eve of success and fulfilment. Mr. 
Mason inspires his critic with a measure of his 
unquenchable ardor. 

Mr. Orattan Flood, in his exhaustive ^^ His- 
tory of Irish Music," quotes the following state- 
ment from Sir Hubert Parry: ^^ Irish Folk 
Music is probably the most human, most varied. 


most poetical in the world, and is particuUrly 
rich in tunes which imply considerable sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness." Mr. Douglas Hyde, in 
his *' Early Gaelic Literature," makes a strong 
plea for the study of the bardic writings and 
the accompanying music, on account of its 
antiquity and its representation of primitive 
social conditions ; and we have all heard what 
Matthew Arnold had to say on the same subject. 
Through the labors of 0*Curry and Petrie, and 
a later band of scholars, the light of scientific 
research has been cast upon tiie dark places 
and the story has been successfully unfolded. 
Throughout Gaelic times, Ireland, in spite of 
fearfully untoward conditions, continued pro- 
ductive in literature and music ; when English 
superseded the ancient tongue, she illustrated 
her vicissitudes with history and poetry and 
oratory and song, and at the present hour she 
has a band of patriots who are also writers, 
and who have given her what she has hitherto 
lacked — a real dramatic literature. The melo- 
dies of Moore were a notable achievement; the 
old songs were again presented to the world, 
and furnished with new words which in most 
cases married the fitting verse to the expectant 
song ; and the later poets and musicians have 
added to the credit and honor of the country. 

The book of Mr. Mason deserves only praise; 
he has done very well a work by no means easy. 
He has the gift of clear and picturesque nar- 
rative; he is a musician of learning and under- 
standing; he knows his subject, and has pre- 
sented it in attractive guise ; he has not been the 
antiquarian only, but everywhere has brought 
the human interest into the foreground : if he 
is evidently a partisan, he can perhaps be for- 
given when one follows the evente as he discloses 
them. The book is a credit to the publishers, 
and it should certainly be attractive to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the lover of music. 

Louis James Block. 


Mr. Herbert W. Paul is the editor of a volume of 
<* Famoas Speeches " hy British statesmen, horn Crom- 
well to Gladstone. The yolome has a general introduc- 
tion, and a special introdnctoiy note is provided for 
each of the selections. Sixteen names are represented, 
4ie8ides that of Lincoln* who is the one exception to the 
rule which confines the contents to British examples. 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. are the publishers of this 
work. A different sort of volume is the ** Americsn 
Oratory of To-day," which Professor Edwin Du Bois 
Shorter has edited, and which comes to us from the 
South- West Publishing Co. Here we have only ex- 
tracts, and the writers represented (to the number ei 
nearly two hundred) are living, save for a few who 
have very recently died. 
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Thb liATEST Study of Moliebe in 

ENOIilSH.* 


In a prefatory note, the anthor of the latest 
of the encouraging number of recent Molibre 
studies in English,f sets forth his plan and his 
point of view. He purposes to present, first, 
^^ the facts of Molidre's life, stripped of all the 
legends which compass it about; second, to 
trace his development as a dramatist, making 
it plain how cautiously he advanced in his art 
and how slowly he reached the full expansion 
of his power ; and third, to show his intimate 
relation to the time in which he lived, the glit- 
tering beginning of the reign of Louis XIV." 
Professor Matthews calls his book a biography, 
and has ^^ endeavored always to centre attention 
on Molidre himself/' 

Of the three avenues by which Professor 
Matthews has approached his subject, he has 
evidently been attracted most by the middle 
one, i.e., Molibre's development as a dramatist. 
In discussing this development he has wisely 
kept the plays in their chronological order, 
thereby avoiding confusion and impressing the 
reader with the continuity and the homogeneity 
of the great Frenchman's growth as a dramatic 
power. Indeed, this part of the plan has been 
so well conceived and so cleverly executed, 
especially as regards the lighter plays and the 
bearing of the unusually intelligent theatre- 
going Parisian public upon the length and 
breadth of Molidre's career as a playwright, 
that one may reasonably be inclined to regret 
that the author has not confined himself to the 
discussion of this development. But the book 
is intended as a biography. It is not a history 
of Molidre's dramatic career, but a biography 
of Molidre himself which the author has '' sought 
to establish solidly on the admitted facts," using 
no ** legends" and refraining from borrowing 
hints or drawing inferences from such pam- 
phlets as **£lomire Hypocondre" and *'La 
Fameuse Comedienne." The intention clearly 
has been dictated by scholarly integrity. 

It is not, however, a critic's province to dis- 
cuss an author's intentions ; rather is it his 

* MoLitBB. Hi8 LiFS AND HI0 WoRKB. By Bnuider 
Matthews, Profeasor of Dramatic Literature in Colamb» 
Uni^eisity. Dlnstrated. New York : Charles Soribner*s Sons. 

t Begfamiiv with Henry M. TtoUope*s '' Life of Moli^re,*' 
London, 1900, we ha^e had : Karl Mantzios's '' Moli^re and 
his Times" (translated from the Danish), London and New 
York, 1906 ; Marzials's Moli^re in the Miniature Series of 
Q>«at Writers, 1906: H. G. Ghatfield-Tayh>r*s ''Moli^re, a 
Biography," New York, 1906 ; A. R. WaUer's "The Plays 
of Momre," 6 ^ols., London, 1902-06 ; and Cnrtis Hidden 
Page's Moli^re, in the French Glassies for English Readers 
Series, two Tohunes, New York, 1906. 


function to discover how thoroughly they have 
been carried out, and to state his findings as 
impartially as may be. It seems to me, in the 
first place, that Professor Matthews has scarcely 
distinguished between biography and history. 
Montesquieu's distinction is still valid. He 
said that biography studies the peculiarities of 
individual character, and history the general 
aspects of the society in which these peculiar* 
ities appeared. The general aspects of French 
society contemporaneous with the great humor- 
ist are placed before us with fine integrity ; the 
author's characterization of Louis XIV. as mon- 
arch and as man is done in masterly manner, 
although the courtly background of the lighter 
plays is scarcely more than sketehed in ; but 
what of Molidre the man ? Do we not miss that 
coloring, that vivifying power which is so essen- 
tial in the process of presenting the subject of 
a biography as a living human being ? 

The modem view of history is hostile to the 
anecdote, but biography cannot well get along 
without it. What if it be not true that the 
king invited the actor to sit at meat with him ? — 
what if it be not proved that Bellocq the poet 
ojffered to help him make the king's bed ? These 
*^ l^ends " are truer than many a fact may be, 
because they are generic and stand for a long 
series of facts which it would be futile to es- 
tablish, and of which the significance is that 
Molidre, being an actor, was a social outcast 
with whom courtiers would not associate. This 
fact being either established or corroborated 
by these legends, it follows that Molidre must 
often have been deeply offended, and, being 
human, must sometimes have reacted, especially 
when opportunily offered during iheZidini 
of a comedy. But it is exactly this biographical 
point of view that Professor Matthews eschews. 
He separates the man from the plajrwright, 
on the ground that the construction of plays is 
the most objective of the arts. He neglects 
the man, he does not make him live before us 
in his characteristics; the man merely estab- 
lishes the lUustre Theatre, fails, goes to the 
country, comes back to Paris, and dies on 
schedule time. But the playwright we see at 
work very clearly; and if the scope of the book 
had been limited to that of a history of Molidre's 
dramatic career, it would have found an empty 
niche vraiting for it. 

Molidre created the era of modem comedy. 
Was a new era ever created objectively, in cold 
blood? Is not Molidre's deep melancholy alter- 
nating with rollicking fun proof enough of his 
abiding subjectivity? Your objective man or 
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elaborate education. The music usually came 
from another hand, although the bard often 
was musician as weU. The bards and minstrek 
continued in Ireland down into the eighteenth 
century, and the songs of one of the last of 
them, Carolan, received the commendation of 
Beethoven. 

The Irish bard, however, in the main took 
only short flights of song ; he was capable of 
tiie lyric ecstasy, but he had not the construc- 
tive ability nor the power of consecutive labor 
which bring forth the epic. The three great 
cycles of Irish adventure and achievement-the 
triumph of the mythological Tuatha de Danann 
over ^e Fomorians, the heroic tales of Deirdre 
and of Queen Mev^ of Connaught, the Bed 
Branch Series, and the more simple and human 
narratives of Finn MaoCool and his son Ossian, 
oome down to us in prose versions like the sagas 
of Iceland. Some Irish poet is yet to appear 
and do for these separate legends what Tennyson 
did for the Arthurian cyde ; he will weave diem 
into the national epic of Ireland. 

The number of the songs now to be found in 
collections, which have been made with great 
care, is very large. Mr. Mason gives in his book 
about forty ; and this b only a small fraction 
of extant and authenticated pieces. Among 
them are specimens of the various compositions 
which have always solicited the Irish muse. 
^^ The Last Bose of Summer " appears in its 
original form, somewhat sophisticated by Moore^ 
and not to its advantage. The famous ^^Coulin" 
occurs first in its prime simplicity, then as sung 
in another part of the country, and then as 
embroidered by the harpers ambitious for 
instrumental effects. We find tt Plough Song, 
a Smith Song, a Spinning Song, several jigs, 
reels, laments, the Cry of the Banshee, '' The 
White Cockade," « AU the Way to Galway,'' 
and a stirring iLirch. Mr. MiOon carries Us 
history through the Gaelic period, the Danish 
and Norman invasions, the Tudor tyranny, the 
Cromwell persecution, the Jacobite illusion, 
and into the morning redness of to-day. In 
spite of everything, the Irishman has main- 
tained himself, has always expressed himself in 
lyric outbursts of joy or ind^poation, and has 
never abandoned the hope which has been always 
on the eve of success and fulfilment. Mr. 
Mason inspires his critic with a measure of his 
unquenchable ardor. 

Mr. Ghrattan Flood, in his exhaustive '^ His- 
tory of Irish Music," quotes the following state- 
ment from Sir Hubert Parry: *^ Irish Folk 
Music is probably the most human, most varied. 


most poetical in the world, and is particularly 
rich in tunes which imply considerable sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness." Mr. Douglas Hyde, in 
his '' Early Gaelic Literature," makes a strong 
plea for the study of the bardic writings and 
the accompanying music, on account of its 
antiquity and its representation of primitive 
social conditions ; and we have all hcAid what 
Matthew Arnold had to say on the same subject. 
Through the labors of 0*Curry and Petrie, and 
a later band of scholars, the light of scientific 
research has been cast upon die dark places 
and the story has been successfully unfolded. 
Throughout Gaelic times, Ireland, in spite of 
fearfully untoward conditions, continueid pro- 
ductive in literature and music ; when English 
superseded the ancient tongue, she illustrated 
her vicissitudes with history and poetry and 
oratory and song, and at the present hour she 
has a band of patriots who are also writers, 
and who have given her what she has hitherto 
lacked — a real dramatic literature. The melo- 
dies of Moore were a notable achievement; the 
old songs were again presented to the world, 
and furnished with new words which in most 
cases married the fitting verse to the expectant 
song ; and the later poets and musicians have 
added to the credit and honor of the country. 

The book of Mr. Mason deserves only praise; 
he has done very well a work by no means easy. 
He has the gift of clear and picturesque nar- 
rative; he is a musician of learning and under- 
standing; he knows his subject, and has pre- 
sented it in attractive guise ; he has not been the 
antiquarian only, but everywhere has brought 
the human interest into the foreground ; if he 
is evidently a partisan, he can perhaps be for- 
given when one follows the evento as he discloses 
them. The book is a credit to the publishers, 
and it should certainly be attractive to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the lover of music. 

Louis James Block. 


Mr. Herbebt W. Paul is the editor of a volume of 
<* FamoQS Speeches ** hy British statesmen, from Crom- 
well to Gladstone. The volnme has a general introduc- 
tion, and a special introductory note is provided for 
each of the selections. Sixteen names are represented, 
4ie8ides that of Lincoln, who is the one ezeeption to the 
rule which confines the contents to British examples. 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. are the publishers of this 
work. A different sort of volume is the ** Americsn 
Oratory of To-day," which Professor Edwin Du Bois 
Shorter has edited, and which comes to us from the 
South- West Publishing Co. Here we have only ex- 
tracts, and the writers represented (to the number of 
nearly two hundred) are living, save for a few who 
have very recently died. 
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In a prefatory note, the author of the latest 
of the enoourag^g number of reoent Molibre 
stodies in Ei^lish,f sets forth his plan and his 
point of view. He parpoees to present, first, 
** the facts of Moli^re's life, stripped of all the 
legends which compass it about; second, to 
trace his development as a dramatist, making 
it plain how cautiously he advanced in his art 
and how slowly he reached the full expansion 
of his power ; and third, to show his intimate 
relation to the time in which he lived, the glit- 
tering beginning of the reign of Louis XIV." 
Professor Matthews calls his book a biography, 
and has " endeavored always to centre attention 
on Molidre himself." 

Of the three avenues by which Professor 
Matthews has approached his subject, he has 
evidently been attracted most by the middle 
one, i.e., Molifere's development as a dnunatist. 
In discussing this developmeflt he has wisely 
kept the plays in their chronological order, 
thereby avoiding confusion and impressing the 
reader with the continuity and the homogeneity 
of the great Frenchman's growth as a dramatic 
power. Indeed, this part of the plan has been 
so well conceived and so cleverly executed, 
especially as regards the lighter plays and the 
btHtring of the unusually intelligent theatre- 
going Buisian public upon the length and 
breadth of Molidre's career as a playwright, 
that one may reasonably be inclined to regret 
that the author has not confined himself to the 
discussion of this development. But the book 
is intended as a biography. It is not a history 
of Molidre's dramatic career, but a biography 
of Molidre himself which the author has " sought 
to establish solidly on the admitted facts," using 
no *' legends " and refraining from borrowing 
hints or drawing inferences from soch pam- 
phlets as " Elomire Hypocondre " and " La 
Fameuse Com^ienne." The intention clearly 
has been dictated by scholarly integrity. 

It is not, however, a critic's province to dis- 


CUBS an author s intentions ; rather is it ^^ ^•^hpf],,!,. 

• UoLiiBK. Hn Life ahd his Wobks. By Br 
Hkttlictn, ProfiiHor of Dramatic LiE«ntnT« in C 
UniTsintj. miutnted. New York; CharleiSoribn 

t BepiiBiv with Hem? H. TroUope't " Life of 1 
London, 1906, »« Iwra lud ; Karl Mftntziiu's " M( 
hialtiDM" {tniMlAted from the Daniah), LoodoD 
YOTk, 1908; Msrriala'a Moli^re in the MiniatorB , 
OnNit Writera, 190H: H. C. ChatfieW-Taylor'a "f 
Biogrmphr," N«ir York, li<06 ; A. B. WaUar' 
of Holiire," 6 Toll.. London, 1903-C8i ■n' 
Pufe'* HoU«rs. in the Fienoh CUviaa for 
SeriM, two T«liuii«a, New York, 1908. 


fonction to discover how thoroughly they have 
been carried out, and to state his findings as 
impartially as may be. It seems to me, in the 
first place, that Professor Matthews has scarcely 
distinguished between biography and history. 
Montesquien's distinction is still valid. He 
said that biography studies the peculiarities of 
individual ohaxacter, and history the general 
aspects of the society in which ^ese pecnliar- 
ities appeared. The general aspects of French 
society oontemporaneoos with the great hamoi^ 
ist are placed before us with fine integrity ; the 
author's characterization of Louis XIV. as mon- 
arch and as man is done in masterly manner, 
although the courtly background of the lighter 
plays is scarcely more than sketched in ; but 
what of Moli^re the man ? Do we not miss that 
coloring, that vivifying power which is so essen- 
tial in the process of presenting the subject of 
a biography as a living human being ? 

The modem view of history is hostile to the 
anecdote, bnt biography cannot well get along 
without it. What if it be not true that the 
kii^ invited the actor to sit at meat with him ? — 
what if it be not proved that Bellocq the poet 
offered to help him make the king's bed ? These 
'* l^iends " are truer than many a fact may be, 
because they are generic and stand for a long 
series of facta which it would be futile to es- 
tablish, and of which the significance is that 
Molidre, being an actor, was a social outcast 
with whom courtiers would not associate. This 
fact being either established or corroborated 
by these legends, it foUows that Molidre most 
often have been deeply offended, and, being 
human, must sometimes have reacted, especially 
when opportunity offered during the building 
of a comedy. But it is exactly this bi<^raphical 
point of view that Professor Matthews eschews. 
He separates the man from the playwright, 
on the ground that the construction of plays is 
the most objective of die arts. He n^eots 
the man, he does not make him live before us 
in his characteristics ; the man merely estab- 
lishes the I^gn Theatre, fails, goes to the 
oif 'lack to Paris, and dies mi 
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mist; to the north and the south, moontaiiis and mist; 
and towards the west, the light of the setting sun. Far 
below lay wonderful valleys, castles, trees, and fields, 
and the shrine of Covadonga; around me swept buoyant 
and sustaining air, which said to my soul, < Rejoice, 
thou art free ! ' So I sat me down on this crown of 
the world; and, looking round to see nothing I feared, 
there, wiUi the rude pipe of my making, I blew out 
the song of my heart ! ** 

We appreciate Mr. LufPmann's exaltation, 
and are glad to know that he was happy ; but 
we are sorry that he could not see the indelicacy 
of printing such intimate heart-throbbings in a 
book and selling them for money. Reduced 
one-half, the work would be increased in value. 

Oeobge G. Bbownell. 


Tbgbtai han B iology.* 

It is a pleasant duty devolving upon the 
writer to record in these columns from time to 
time the passing of a biological *^ paradoxer," — 
one who thinks on a different plane from the 
rest of mankind, and as a result of this intel- 
lectual isolation and independence is able to 
solve the deepest problems of nature and life 
with a deftness and circumstance that can but 
compel the admiration of ordinary mortals. 
E^h of these ^* paradoxing " individuals has 
his own particular brand of metaphysical eye* 
water, which when properly applied enables us 
to see not only how stupid we have previously 
been, but also how really simple an affair the 
universe is if only one's vision has the pre- 
scribed angle and acuteness. A worthy successor 
to the spiral philosopher and the vociferously 
immoral Italian who felt it his duty to point 
the way to the ^' unenlightables " is to be found 
in Mr. Hermann Beinheimer, the author of a 
book entitled ^* Survival and Reproduction." 

With the customary caution of its kind, the 
book starts off in a perfectly orthodox, if some- 
what obscure, fashion. For quite thirty pages 
the reader is led along through the mazes of 
k metaphysical discussion of evolution, with 
nothing in particular to excite his interest or 
arouse his suspicions, unless the very prosiness 
and orthodoxy of it has that effect. Then, no 
longer to be restrained, the cat pops suddenly 
out of the bag, in this wise : " It also follows 
that animals, instead of wasting time and energy 
in fighting and depredation, or in the search 
for * hosts ' for parasitic indulgences, might by 
furthering the interests of a bountiful vegeta- 

*SuBvxyAx« AUD REFBODUcnoN. A New Biological Out- 
look. By Hermann Roinheimar. London: J. M. Watkiui. 


tion almost indefinitely multiply their means of 
sustenance while at the same time justifying 
and ennobling their existence." This brilUant 
and profound thought strikes the keynote of 
the book. The author, like all good paradoxers, 
takes himself and his vegetarian philosophy 
most seriously, but this is a difficult thing for 
anyone else to accomplish. Ttj as one will to 
be properly respectful and serious about so 
wei^htfa LtteTthere creeps into his mind 
the notion of a large and hungry lion ^^ justify- 
ing and ennobling his existence " by cultivat- 
ing, with the immortal Sairey, a taste for 
** oowcumbers." 

In Part II. of the book the author relates 
his peculiar ideas respecting nutrition to the 
different modes of reproduction observed in 
the organic world. The general upshot of the 
discussion is that: *' Throughout we found it 
confirmed that the occurrence of antithetic 
developments is due to dysteleological function, 
i.e., physiological transgression." This may 
not be a particularly illuminating conclusion as 
it stands, but interpreted it is to be understood 
to mean that one should be a vegetarian. A 
really enormous mass of facts and speculations 
culled from recent and classical biological lit- 
erature is by truly Procrustean methods worked 
into the book. The breadth of the author*8 
reading, and the zeal and diligence which have 
gone into the preparation of the volume are 
remarkable, and would, in a better cause, be 
worthy of all praise. But after all the marshal- 
ling of the heavy artillery of technical scientific 
data and hypotiieses is over, the case reminds 
one of Eugene Field's ** Militiaman": 

** He revelB in scenes of blood and gore, 
Where the terrible bomb is hurled; 
He slaughters the foe and calls for more, 
And he wears his mustache curled." 

Raymond Pearl. 


A voLUBfE of « Essays in American History," pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., is dedicated to 
Professor Frederick Jackson Turner upon the occasion 
of his presidency of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. The volume is the work of ten men, all of whom 
were once numbered among Professor Turner's students 
at the Uniyersity of Wisconsin, and has been written 
and collected «out of the love and respect of the 
authors for the scholar and friend to whom it is dedi- 
cated." The writers of these essays (one of them a 
woman) all occupy at present chairs in American col- 
leges from WeUesley to Oregon, and from Wisconsin 
to Tulane, thus extending over the whole country the 
stimulating ideals and methods of the man who snpplied 
them with inspiration. The volume exhibits hi^ 
qualities of scholarship, and embodies the results ci 
several important original investigations. 
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Brikfs on Nbw Books. 


A near view of ^ two-volume Work, extending to 
a ffre€U inventor nearly a thoTuand pages, has been 
€U hu work. prepared by Mr. Frank Lewis Dyer 
and Mr. Thomas Commerford Martin on <^ Edison, 
his Life and Inventions " (Harper). Mr. Dyer is 
connected as general counsel with the Edison Lab- 
oratory, and Mr. Martin was at one time president 
of the American Institate of Electrical Engineers. 
Well qualified for the task which they undertook, 
they have been ably assisted in its execution by 
'' many loyal associates/' as their preface explains, 
and have had the express sanction and the personal 
aid of the inventor himself and his wife. In fact, 
Mr. Edison's Imprimatur is prefixed to the work, 
and it may safely be received as an authoritative, 
even though not, while its subject still lives, as the 
^^ definitive" or final biography which its authors 
say they have designed it to be. At any rate, it is 
much fuller and, especially to scientists, more satis- 
factory than Mr. Francis Arthur Jones's similar 
work of three years ago. The history of the prin- 
cipal Edison inventions is set forth with a thorough 
understanding of technicalities, but in language 
not beyond the ordinary reader's comprehension. 
Natundly it is the inventor rather than the man 
that is the chief object of the writers' study and 
portrayal, though the touch of human nature is by 
no means wanting to their pages. One notable 
chapter, the last one in the book, is devoted to 
''The Social Side of Edison," and characteristic 
actions and utterances of his thickly sprinkle all 
the preceding chapters. What he has to say on the 
educational need of the hour is worth quoting, in 
part, as rather amusingly characteristic. '' What 
we need," he declares, '' are men capable of doing 
work. I wouldn't give a penny for the ordinary 
college graduate, except those from the institutes of 
technology. Those coming up from the ranks are 
a darned sight better than the others. They are n't 
filled up with Latin philosophy, and the rest of that 
ninny stuff. ... In three or four centuries, when 
the country is settled, &nd commercialism is dimin- 
ished, there will be time for the literary men. At 
present we want engineers, industrial men, good 
business-like managers, and railroad men." An 
appendix contains, among other interesting details, 
a good description, with drawings, of the new 
Edison storage battery; also a 28-page list of 
domestic patents taken out by the inventor, and a 
summary enumeration of his 1239 foreign patents. 
A full index concludes the work, and numerous 
illustrations, including portraits of Mr. Edison iu 
a variety of attitudes (not poses), are scattered 
through the volumes. Those who dislike *^ Latin 
philosophy and the rest of that ninny stuff" will 
heartily enjoy this faithful account of one who, 
though not a Latin philosopher, is something of an 
American philosopher, in his way, as well as a 
marvellously gifted inventor. 


Turpenev and ^^' ^' ^ T. Uoyd's « Two Bussian 

Toutov compared lEieionnen: Ivan Turgenev, Leo 
and eoniraMted. Tolstoy " (Lane) might just as weU 
and perhaps better have been called ^* Two Russian 
Eomancers," since it is rather more a study of their 
literary art than of their aims and methods in the 
way of reform. But any faithful interpretation of 
the two men, especially of Turgenev, must present 
them first and foremost as great writers, winning a 
hearing through the consummate mastery of their 
art far more than by the substance of their doctrines. 
How greatly the artist predominated over the re- 
former in the older man shows itself in his dying 
message to his ^^good and dear friend," with whom 
he was by temperament in perpetual discord, the 
recluse of Yasnaya Polyana. ''I write to you before 
everything else," he says, <'to tell you how happy 
I have been to be your contemporary, and to ex- 
press to you my last and immediate prayer. My 
friend, return to literature ! Beflect that this gift 
has come to you from the Source of all things.'* 
Contrasting the genius of the two authors, Mr. 
Lloyd points out, in apt phrase, that *' if Turgenev 
may be described as a gourmet of life, Tolstoy may 
be described as a gourmand. Turgenev communi- 
cates the aroma of a half-forgotten scene ; Tolstoy 
lives it over again, reproducing the actual physical 
delight or pain that he had experienced in it." 
The book, divided into two unequal parts, discusses 
Turgenev in the first two-thirds of its 330 pages, 
and Tolstoy in the remaining third, following cMich 
author through a chronological survey of his worics. 
From the title one might reasonably expect a rather 
more definite and detailed statement of the partic- 
ular reforms for which these two men stand, in the 
author's opinion ; and he might perhaps instructively 
have shown a stronger causal connection between 
early excesses, especially in Tolstoy's case, and 
later disgusts and weariness and inclinations toward 
asceticism. It is, however, a carefully studied and 
richly suggestive piece of work that the author has 
given us, and like Mr. Maude's notable biography 
of Tolstoy it has an especial and unforeseen timeli- 
ness. Portraits and Bussian scenes fittingly illus- 
trate the book, which has also chronological outlines 
of the two men's lives and lists of their principal 
works. 

''The Japanese Empire and its 
^ Ja*^* Economic Condition " (imported by 

Scribner) is a translation from the 
French of M. Joseph D'Autremer, lecturer at the 
School of Oriental Languages, Paris. The vol- 
ume appears to have been intended to serve as a 
handbook of exact information about Japan — its 
geography, topography, geology, race origins, gov- 
ernment, commerce, and art Unfortunately the 
information given under these various heads is 
uneven in value ; the material in the several chap- 
ters is ill-arranged ; there are statements likely to 
mislead ; the author dogmatizes without giving evi- 
dence of. profound investigation; and die English 
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translation reflects, discredit upon the publishers. 
As typical specimens of the author's ansapported 
generalities the two following statements maj be 
cited: <<Bat from 660 B.C. . . . these different races 
have been replaced by nnmerous >Malay. peoples." 
^^In spite of this shadow of Parliamentarianism 
[sic], it is clear that the political condition of Japan 
resembles in no respect what we call constitutional 
government." The chapters on art are an almost 
hopeless confvsion of details ill-arranged and state- 
ments not carefully weighed. Useful sketches of the 
various art industries read like undigested material 
taken from note-books. Seven pages are devoted to 
lacquer ; whereas cloisonne is dismissed in the fol- 
lowing two sentences : ^^ This latter never attained 
in '. Japan the solid quality of Chinese doisonn^ 
though it had greater elegance. At the present day 
Tokyo and Yokohama manufacture a great quantity 
of doisonn^ for exportation [sic] but little of it can 
be kept without deterioration." In regard to the 
beautiful Kiitani and Satmima wares the reader 
not otherwise instructed would carry away the im- 
pression that nothing is being done in these wares 
save to manufacture a great quantity of tawdry im- 
itations. No doubt it is true that Japanese ceramic 
art reached its zenith between 1760 and 1830 (see 
Chamberlain : *' Things Japanese ") ; yet many ex- 
quisite pieces of Satmimay Kutardy and daisonni 
ware are still made to-day. As to the English of the 
book, one can excuse and even relish a slightly 
foreign flavor in translation, but there is no excuse 
for bad paragraphing and slipshod or unintelligible 
sentences. We are. told that of the 19,000 foreign- 
era in Japan, ^^ 13,000 are Chinese and the others 
Asiatic." Of Kioto we are informed that ^' for 
more than a thousaod years it has been [instead of 
VHu] the residence of the Emperors." The follow- 
ing is an example of careless sentence-structure: 
^ A piece of boehmeria doth is taken, which is cut 
according to the size of the artide to be covered 
[with lacqnerQ, care being taken to apply it in such 
a way that there is no fold, and covered with shesime 
urushi, so that it may be glued and secured in that 
eondition." The treatment of Japan's industries 
and finances, in the last one hundred pages of the 
book, shows the writer at his best; the discussion 
is full, and appears to be based upon the latest and 
most trustworUiy statistics, studied by one familiar 
with this phase of the general subject of his volume. 

ReminUc€noe9 '^**« newly-published Reminiscences 
of a noted of Clara Novello open the gates into 

prima donna. ^ world of charm and romance. She 
was bom in England in 1818, and died in Rome 
in 1908. She was one of the great singers of her 
tiuiia, brought up in the English traditions, especially 
noted for her renderings of Handel, and conspicuous 
for success in the elabdrate music of the Italian opera 
in the resplendent days of Donizetti and Rossini. 
The latter illustrious nlaster of the florid school 
was the dose friend and adviser of the singer, as- 
sisted her in her early studies, and stood by her 


side at every turn in her career, when aid or en- 
couragement appeared desirable. She was a devotee 
of the Italian method and style ; she witnessed the 
struggles and triumphs of Wagner's extraordinary 
career; but to the last she hdd out against the 
fascination and significance of the rising music 
drama. Thus she says in a section of her volume 
dated Fermo, Italy, 1886 : '^ My sisters, Mrs. Cow- 
den Clarke and Sabilla, left Grenoa at the end of 
June for Switzerland, and later Bayreuth, to receive 
there a three days dose of Wagner's 'Parsifal,' 
ete., as a substitote for music. I don't envy them; 
Louis of Bavaria's end shows what sort of a mad- 
man it was who proclaimed Wagner a musician — 
also the effects of Wagner." In the same connection 
we have the following : *' So that very dever old 
Liszt is dead ! You know what Rossini was found 
doing with his 'Pater Noster,' which was upside 
down on his pianoforte desk? To inquiri«9S, Why 
so? he replied, 'I've been trying till now to make 
something of it right side up — in vain, so I'm now 
going to try this way.' " Clara Novdlo bdonged 
to a notable family of artists and musicians. Her 
father, Vincent Novello, was a gifted organist and 
one of the founders of the London Philharmonic 
Society. At the Novello home in London assembled 
the choice spirits of the age in art and literature. 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt and Lamb belong to her 
youthful days in her father's home, and Lamb has 
encircled her name with the lambent play of his 
wit and fancy. On the continent she was brought 
into association with the great of her period. She 
married an Italian nobleman, who stood high in 
the councils of his nation. They were both ardent 
upholders of the new order, and the leaders of 
United Italy were their friends. The world of 
music and the sister arts, of royalty, and of progress 
during the nineteenth century, passes before us in 
these womanly and sympathetic pages. There is 
induded in the volume a memoir of the singer by 
Mr. Arthur D. Coleridge. Her high character, her 
disinterested devotion to her art, her deep appre- 
ciation of the important movements of thought and 
politics of her time (all but the Wagner innovations) 
shine through the book, to which the publishers 
(Longmans) have given a dignity of form appro- 
priate to the contents. 

An Enoiuh ^^^ Several years past the English 
magutrau in have held as a leasehold the port and 
Northern China, territory of Weihaiwei, on the Shan- 
tung peninsula, in North China. Up to the present 
time the settlement has been of littie value save as 
a station for the China Squadron on its summer 
manoBuvres ; and eminent authorities still differ as 
to the political, strategic, and commercial possibili- 
ties of the place. But one very good result of the 
British occupation has just appeared, for it has per- 
mitted a well-trained and sympathetic English mag- 
istrate to gather material for a hdpfid study of a 
tiny part of the great Chinese Empire. Mr. R. F. 
Johnston, in his " Lion and Dragon in Northern 
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China " ( Datton), i» more concerned with the dragon 
than with the lion. In his position as magistrate, 
corresponding to b> " father-and-mother " official of 
the Chinese administration, he has had exceptional 
opportunities to know the people entrusted to his 
charge, and on his experiences and studies he has 
hased a very interesting and at the same time 
scholarly book. The people, their customs and 
observances, their laws and institutions, their re- 
ligions and superstitions, are described with such 
sympathy for the native point of view that the im- 
pression is left with the reader that the Chinese 
residents of Weihaiwei have been very happily 
favored in their magistrate. The author thus con- 
cludes his discussion of present conditions : '* It is 
difficult to say whether China stands at present in 
greater danger from her own over-enthusiastic re- 
volutionary reformers or from her well-meaning but 
somewhat ignorant foreign friends who are pressing 
her to accept Western civilization with all its poli- 
tical and social machinery and its entire religious 
and ethical equipment If ever a State required skil- 
ful guidance and wise statesmanship, China needs 
them now : but wise statesmanship will not consist 
in tearing np all the old moral and religious sanc- 
tions that have been rooted in the hearts of the 
Chinese people through all the ages of their wonder- 
ful history." Some sixty well-chosen illustrations, 
a map of Weihaiwei, and a good index add to the 
osefulness of the volume. 


The history of California has been 
c^?<^^to* ^^ surrounded by a halo of romance and 

adventure, from the days of the dar- 
ing exploits of Drake and the devoted labors of the 
Franciscan priest, Junipero Serro, to those pioneers 
of ^^ 40 " who braved iJie dangers of the Horn, the 
Isthmus, or the plains and sierras, in their eager rush 
to the land of gold. Indeed, there is even a savor 
of romance in the calculated narration of the exploits 
of the wizards of horticulture and of irrigation in the 
far West in the present day. The most striking 
incidents in the history of this land of great moun- 
tains, rugged coasts, appalling deserts, and giant 
forests are narrated in Mr. George Wharton James's 
account of the '* Heroes of California " (Little, Brown 
& Co.). The author has selected for treatment some 
forty names famous in the annals of Californian 
exploration, settlement, and development, — trap- 
pers, explorers, soldiers, pony-express riders, raU- 
road builders, inventors, scientists, judges, writers. 
Many of these names are of national or international 
repute : Kit Carson, Bishop Taylor, Clarence King, 
John Wesley, P. Powell, John Muir, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, H. H. Bancroft, Luther Burbank, Henry 
George, and Edward Markham. Heroism is justly 
interpreted by the author with latitude to include 
not only deeds of daring in times of danger, or amid 
the fastnesses of mountain and desert ; but likewise 
the achievements in other fields of endeavor, — re- 
ligious, economic, industrial, scientific, and civic. He 
might well have included some mention of the seer 


who dreamed and wrought out during years of effort 
the foundations of higher education in California 
upon which its great State University has been 
built, — Samuel W. Wiley. And it is strange that 
a book on this subject should onut the name of John 
C. Fremont. A considerable number of well-selected 
illustrations adorn this entertaining volume. 


Afr. Lano and ^^ *^® perpetual running fight about 
the Homeric Homer, Mr. Andrew Lang has been 
controverty, f^^ some years a most prominent 
champion. In his latest return to the fray, '^The 
World of Homer " (Longrmans), he lays about him in 
a very joyous and triumphant mood. His foemen 
are all those who hold, in some form or other, that 
" the niad is a mosaic produced by a long series of 
Ionian additions to an Achaean ' kernel.' " Against 
them he maintains that <' the Iliad is, in the main, 
the work of a single poet, as is shown by the unity 
of thought, temper, character and %t?u>8 *' ; that it is 
^' a work of one brief period, because it beai'S all the 
notes of one age, and is absolutely free from the 
most marked traits of religion, rites, society, and 
superstition that characterise the preceding ^gean, 
and the later ' Dipyion,' Ionian, Archaic, and his- 
toric periods in Greek life and art." Homer is an 
Achaean poet, composing for Achaean auditors at 
a time when "the glow of ^gean (late Minoan, 
Mycenean) culture still flushed the sky." In support 
of his contention he writes nearly three hundred 
pages under such captions as *^ The Homeric World 
in War," " Homer and Ionia" " Bronze and Iron," 
« Burial and the Future Life," and " The Great 
Discrepancies." It goes without saying that the lit- 
erary touch is light and the arg^imentation serious. 
The present reviewer has long been in accord with 
Mr. Lang's principal views, while differing from 
him about many details ; but from friend and foe 
alike the book deserves attention. At the same time 
it is not to be recommended to any reader who 
takes little real interest in the protracted controver- 
sies about the Homeric poem. The volume is well 
illustrated, well printed, and substantially bound. 


Reminuceneesof^!''' »PP«>»^hes Mr. Joseph Fort 
Lincoln by hu Newton s volume on <* Lmcoln and 
law^partner. Hemdou " (The Torch Press) with 
caution, and something of suspicion, as probably 
an unnecessary book in an over- worked field ; but 
before long it takes hold of the reader, and he is 
glad to read it to the end. It is based on a series 
of letters written by Mr. Herndon to Theodore 
Parker, whom Herndon worshipped as his own 
inspirer in religion and his ideal of an orator and a 
teacher. These letters are very vivid, and describe 
political conditions in Illinois from 1854 to 1859 
in a way to bring them before us as almost nothing 
else does. Naturally, the letters are full of Lincoln, 
whose law-partner Herndon was. Mr. Newton has 
g^uped his comment about Lincoln in such a way 
that the book is really a political biography of him 
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for the period named, and a very satisfying one. 
The work gives tis the personality of Lincoln more 
clearly than most of the formal biographers are able 
to give it Interesting also is the acquaintance that 
we get with Herndon, as in seeing Lincoln through 
his eyes we come to know Herndon himself ; and in 
spite of the slighting judgments of the biographers, 
we find him a man well worth knowing, and worthy 
to be the partner and intimate friend of Lincoln. 
The book is excellent in its mechanical form, as well 
as attractive in its contents. 


Amusing fooie^v^,^^^ ^»°cy is given a free 
in small rein in Mr. Stephen Leacock's 

fragments. "Literary Lapses*' (Lane), a col- 

lection of half a hundred amusing trifles, evidently 
written with rapid pen and well adapted to even 
more rapid reading. A few of the tides of these 
mirthful sketches will indicate the nature of them 
all, — " How to Live to be 200," " How to Avoid 
Getting Married," '< Men Who have Shaved Me," 
« Hints to Travellers," " Society Chit-Chat," " On 
Collecting Things," "Borrowing a Match," "A 
Lesson in Fiction." Here is the author's sage 
advice to those tormented with fears of disease- 
germs and noxious bacilli: ^*If you see a bacilli, 
walk right up to it, and look it in the eye. If one 
flies into your room, strike at it with your hat or 
with a towel. Hit it as hard as you can between 
the neck and the thorax. It will soon get sick of 
that" One of the writer's most daring strokes is 
the creation of a Sherlock Holmes in the person of 
a Chinese laundry-man, who minutely describes 
the character and traces the history of a customer 
from an inspection of his weekly linen — but proves 
in the end to be totaUy and ludicrously in error in 
his deductions. The book is full of smiles to those 
who approach it in a suitable frame of mind and 
not with too severe a determination to preserve their 
centre of gravity. 


Notes. 


A new novel by Mr. Owen Wister, his first since 
« Lady Baltimore " appeared five years ago, is a wel- 
come Spring announcement of the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Robert Hichens's psychical story, << The Dweller 
on the Threshold," will be issued in book form by the 
Century Co. upon the conclusion of its serial publication. 

What is said to be the first adequate history of pub- 
lishing and bookselling, from earliest times to the 
present, is promised by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. in 
Mr. Frank A. Mumby's " The Komance of Bookselling." 

A '' Standard Handbook of Music," from the com- 
petent pen of Mr. George P. Upton, is announced by 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. The volume will cover 
all phases of the subject in brief yet comprehensive 
manner. 

A volume on "The Newer Spiritualism" by the 
late Frank Podmore is announced for publication this 
month by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The same firm 
will also issue immediately Dr. Vernon L. Kellogg's 


"The Animals and Man," a study of the relations 
(biologic, economic, and hygienic) of the lower animals 
to man. 

Mr. Henry Bryan Binns, the author of well-known 
biographies of Lincoln and Whitman, has written a 
drama entitled " The Adventure," which is to be pro- 
duced in London at an early date. It will be published 
in book form thb month by Mr. B. W. Huebsch. 

A volume of " Narratives of Early Carolina," edited 
by Mr. A. S. Smalley, Jr., will be added this Spring to 
the series of " Original Narratives of Early American 
History," published by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The book will include some fifteen of the most impor- 
tant early first-hand accounts of the beginnings of 
settlement in the Carolines. 

« Criminal Man according to the Classification of 
Cesare Lombroso," as summarized by his daughter, 
Gina Lombroso Ferrero, is announced by Messrs. Pot- 
nam. The book has been in preparation for some time. 
Before his death Professor Lombroso wrote for it a 
preface, giving a brief description of the origin and 
development of criminal anthropology. 

In addition to Sir Sidney Colvin's definitive edition 
of Robert Louis Stevenson's correspondence — which 
will contain a hundred and fifty new letters — to be 
issued in May, we are to have a collection of Stevenson's 
essays that have not hitherto appeared in book form, 
except in the expensive " Edinburgh " and " Pentland " 
editions. The title of the volume is " Lay Morals, and 
Other Papers," and among the contents are "The 
Pentland Rising," "Father Damien," " The Young Chev- 
alier," "The Great North Road," and " Heathercat" 

In controlling copyrights of many of the best-known 
American writers, the Houghton Mifflin Co. are in a 
position of unusual advantage for preparing a superior 
set of school readers. This advantage they now intend 
to utilize, as evidenced by their announcement of the 
early publication of "The Riverside Readers." The 
editors of the series are Mr. James H. Van Sickle, 
Superintendent of Schools in Baltimore, Miss Wiihel- 
mina Seegmiller, Director of Art in the Indianapolis 
Public Schools, and Miss Frances Jenkins, Supervisor 
of Elementary Grades in Decatur, Illinois. 

The Letters and Journals of Charles Eliot Norton, 
a biographical record edited by his daughter. Miss 
Sara Norton, and Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, is an- 
nounced as in preparation for publication (it is hoped 
in 1912) by Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Co. This work, 
which will comprise two volumes, may confidently be 
expected to be one of the most important biographical 
publications of recent years. Professor Norton*s long 
and rich life and Ins close friendships with the foremost 
men of letters of the nineteenth century in both England 
and America promise that the work will be one of rare 
interest. 

The Oxford University Press wiU celebrate the Ter- 
centenary of the Authorized Version of the Holy Bible 
by issuing shortly a photographic reproduction of the 
Black Letter edition of 1611. Mr. Alfred W. Polhud 
will contribute a bibliographical introduction of upwards 
of fifty pag^s. The Press also announces a cheaper 
reprint in Roman type, page for page, of the editio 
princeps, similar to that published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1833, the extraordinary accuracy of 
which, Mr. Pollard says, has been everywhere acknowl- 
edged. This volume will also contain Mr. Pollard's 
introduction. 
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[neJoUowing listj amtaining 60 tides, includes books 
received by Thx Dial since its last issue.] 

BIOOBAFHT AND BBKINI80BN0B8. 
The Uf e of Olhrer Ooldflinttli. By Fnunk Frankfort Moore. 

Ulnstiated in photoffmvure, eto., large 8yo» 488 XMvee. E. P. 

Dntton A Co. fIJSO net. 
The Fate of Henxy of NaTBire. By John Blonndelle-Borton. 

lUnBtrated in photoffravnre, etc.. large 8vo, 860 pages. John 

Lane Oo. $4. net. 
The Uf e of Friedrioh Nietmohe. By Daniel Hal6vy : trans- 
lated by J. M. Hone; with Introdnction by T. M. Kettle. 

With portrait, large 8vo» 888 pagee. Macmillan Co. $2.60 net. 
Oeoll Bhodea: His Private Life. By his private secretary, 

Philip Joardan. lUuitrated, large 8vo. 298 pages John Lane 

Oo. 12.60 net. 
TheHoueeholdoftheljaflaTetteB. By Bdith Sichel. With 

photogravure portrait, large 8vo. 864 pages. E. P. Dntton ft 

Oo. t2. net. 
A Senator of the Fifties : David C. Broderick of California. 

By Jeremiah Lynch. With portrait, 12mo. 246 pages. San 

Francisco: A. M. Robertson. tl.60. 

HISTOBT. 
The Interpretation of History. By Max Nordau; trans* 
lated by M. A. Hamilton. 8vo, 419 pages. Moffat, Yard A 
Oo. $2. net. 

The Folitioal Development of Japan, 1887-1909. By George 
Etanjiro Uyehara. Large 8vo, 298 pages. B. P. Dntton A 
Co. $8. net. 

GBNBBAL LITBBATUBB. 

Essays on Bassian Novelists. By William Lyon Phelps. 
With portrait. l2mo, 822 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.26 net. 

Interpretere of Life. By Archibald Henderson. With pho- 
togravnre frontispiece, 8vo. 881 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.60 net. 

Historioal Manual of Bnrlish Prosody. By George Saints- 
bury. ISmo, 387 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

The Inflaanoe of BEoli^re on Bestoration Oomedy. By 
Dndley Howe Miles. 12mot 272 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$IJS0 net. 

The Complete Orations and Speeohes of Henry W, 
Qrady. Edited by Edwin Dn Bois Shnrter. 12mo. 288 
pages. Austin, Texas : South-West Publishing Co. 

American Oratory of To-Day. Edited by Edwin Du Bois 
Shnrter. 12mo. 406 pages. Austin. Texas : Sonth-West Pub- 
lishing Co. 

BOOKS OF VBB8B. 

Sonnets. By Ferdinand Earle. 12mo, 87 pages. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $1.26 net. 

Poetioal Favorites, Tours and Mine. Edited by Warren 
Snyder. 12mo, 464 pages. Wessels A Bissell Co. $1.26 net. 

Foems. By Muriel Rice. l2mo, 70 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1. net. 

Brandywine Days; or. The Shepherd's Hour-Olass. By John 
Bussell Hayes. Illustrated. 12mo, 228 pages. Philadelphia: 
Biddle Press. $1.60 net. 

Califomia Sunshine, and Other Verses. By Grace Hibbard. 
With frontispiece in color, 16mo, 49 pages. San Francisco : 
A. M. Bobertson. 76 cts. net. 

The Soul's Bnb&iy&t. By Amelia Woodward Tmesdell. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 81 pages. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. 
75 cts. 

FICTION. 

The New MaohiavelU. By H. G. Wells. 12mo, 490 pages. 

Duffleld&Co. $1.86 net. 
The Broad Higrhway. By Jeffery Famol. 12mo, 618 pages. 

Little. Brown, A Co. $1.85 net. 
Basset: A Village Chronicle. By S. G. Tallentyre. 12mo, 

298 pages. Moffat, Yard A Co. $1.25 net. 
When Qod Lanrhs. By Jack London. 12mo, 819 pages. 

Macmillan Co. $1.60. 
The Bolted Door. By George Gibbs. Illustrated in color, etc., 

12mo. 84 pages. D. Appleton A Co. $1.26 net. 
The Andersons. By S. Macnaughtan. 12mo, 872 pages. 

E. P. Dntton & Co. $1.25 net. 
The Trail of a Tenderfoot. By Stephen Chalmers. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 284 pages. Outing Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 
The Fire Opal. By Bobert Fraser. 12mo, 811 pages. Edward 

J.aode. $1.60. 


Faying- the Piper. By Margaret Holmes Bates. With frontis- 
piece, 8vo. 844 pages. Broadway Publishing Co. $1JS0. 

TBAVBL AND DESOBIFTION. 

Behind the Screens in Japan: An Englishwoman's Impres- 
sions of Japan. By Evelyn Adam. 12mo, 277 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.60 net. 

We of the Never-Never, By Mrs. iBneas Gunn. Illustrated. 
12mo, 848 pages. Macmillan Co. $1JS0 net. 

FUBLIO AFFAIB8. 

Bsllroad Traffic and Bates. By Emory R. Johnson and 
Grover G. Huebner. In 2 volumes, illustrated, large 8vo. 
*' Appleton*s Railway Series." D. Appleton A Co. $6. net. 

Fnblio Ownership of Telephones on the Continent of 
Europe. By A. N. Holcombe. Large 8vo. 482 pages. " Har- 
vard Economic Studies." Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Social Adjustment. By Scott Nearing. 12mo. 877 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

The New Nationalism. By Theodore Roosevelt ; with intro- 
duction by Ernest Hamlhi Abbott. 12mo. 268 pages. New 
York : The Outlook Co. $1.60 net. 

Blectric Ballway Transportation: The Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science. Edited by 
Emory R. Johnson. Large 8vo, 241 pages. Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Paper. 

American Oonomeroial liOffislation before 1780. By Albert 
Anthony Glesecke. 12mo, 166 pages. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

BELIGION AND THBOLOQT. 

Unitarian Thouffht. By Ephraim Emerton. 12mo, 809 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 

The Oode of the Spirit : An Interpretation of the Decalogue. 

By Wilford L. Hoopes. 12mo, 164 pages. Sherman, French 

A Co. 
The Seekers. By Jesse E. Sampter; with introduction by 

Professor Josiah Royoe. 12mo, 802 pages. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. $1.26 net. 
Fhilosophie de la Beligion. By J. J. Gourd; with preface 

by M. Bmile Boutrouz. 8vo, 811 pages. " Biblioth^ne de 

Phllosophie Contemporaine." Papis: F6lixAlcan. Paper. 
The Oominff Oreed. By Parley Paul Womer. i2mo, 88 pages. 

Sherman, French A Co. 80 cts. net. 
History of New Testament Criticism. By F. C. Conybeare. 

Illustrated, 16mo. 192 pages. ** A History of the Sciences.*' 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 76 cts. net. 
The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christianity. By 

Charles Foster Kent. 12mo, 167 pages. " Modem Sunday 

School Manuals." Eaton and Mains. 76 cts. net. 
Israel Lo Ammi: A Twentieth Century Narrative. By Mrs. 

Ida M. Nungasser. 12mo. 76 pages. Broadway Poblishlng 

Co. 76 cts. 

NATUBB AND SGIBNGB. 
TheSilvaofOalifomia. By Willis Linn Jepson. Illustrated. 

4to, 479 pages. ** Memoirs of the University of Califomia." 

Berkeley University Press. Paper. 
What Nature Is: An Outline of Scientiflc Naturalism. By 

Charles Kendall Franklin. 12mo, 74 pages. Sherman, 

French A Co. 76 cts. net. 

History of Anthropoloflry. By Alfred G. Haddon. lUus- 

trated, 18mo. 206 pages. '*A History of the Sciences.'* 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 76 cts. net. 
Annual Beport of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
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STAGE CHILDREN. 


A great deal of mischief is done in the world 
by well-intentioned people who strike blindly 
at the abuses that excite them to indignation. 
They nearly always let the heart get the better 
of the head, and in their eagerness to do away 
with a particular evil, pay small heed to the 
collateral effects of the remedies which they 
seek to apply. Even roast pig may come too 
high when it costs the destruction of a house, 
and the wrong done by zealous reformers in 
other directions than that in which their own 
goal is set often outweighs the good they ac- 
complish. It is a pretty serious thing to invade 
the domain of personal liberty in the cause of 
any reform, and the reasons for so doing must 
be overwhelming to justify the reformer's aim. 
It is easier to use ^^ blanket" measures and 
^* dragnet " precautions than it is to study an 
evil closely and devise the exact cure it needs, 
but it always means undeserved and wanton 
injury to some of the persons affected. 

A good illustration of what we are saying 
may be found in the laws made by certain 
states for the purpose of keeping children off 
the stage. Now we hold that child labor is 
one of the greatest of present-day social evils, 
and we do not believe that the rights of parents 
are unduly invaded when they are required to 
keep their children at school. It is a clear 
case of organized society intervening to protect 
the rights of the young against the denial of 
those rights by their unscrupulous elders. 
Laws regulating chUd labor, by which we mean 
prohibiting it in many cases, are in our opinion 
wise laws and in no need of defence. But when 
it comes to a law forbidding children to take 
part in theatrical performances, a law so drastic 
as to make it practically impossible for a child, 
no matter how carefully its interests may be 
safeguarded, to appear upon the stage at all, 
we think that there is something to be said 
upon the other side. Certainly a strong case 
for the opposition is made in '^The Stage Chil- 
dren of America," a pamphlet which comes 
from the National Alliance for the Protection of 
Stage Children. The members of this organi- 
zation are men and women of the highest char- 
acter, many of whom have no connection with 
the stage, and no one could fairly charge them 
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woman is wont to bave a cheerful or grave, but 
an equable temper, and creates no new eras. I 
venture to doubt whether an equable temper 
was ever humoristic also: the millennium is 
not yet. If Professor Matthews had stooped 
to the legend of the Duo de la Feuillade who 
rubbed Molidre's nose against the buttons of 
his coat till it bled, or to the legend of his 
quarrels with Armando Bejart, the reader would 
not have received an altogether incorrect im- 
pression of the dynamics of Molidre's sensitive- 
ness. BrunetiSre points out how the ascendency 
of women in the seventeenth century, which is 
ieit the root of its contrast with the sixteenth, 
hampered Molidre's growth and accounts for 
his not being greater than he is. Considering 
his penetrating genius and the excellent educa- 
tion he had had, he must have known that this 
ascendency was a fact. Besides, he was a 
naturalist,— 'i.e., he insisted on seeing things 
as they are. But society in his day insisted 
on warping nature into artificiality and con- 
vention, with their corollaries of *' humbug and 
pretense." As Professor Matthews points out, 
Molidre hated these. Would mere academic dis- 
like, or the requirements of the ticket-office, or 
a laudable desire to write a good play, nerve a 
human being to such attacks upon women as 
we find.^^Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules" and the 
(«Femmes Savantes" to be? or to such an 
attack upon woman-dominated society as is 
**Le Misanthrope"? No; indignation, hate, 
underlie these. Is hate not a very subjective 
passion, and is it not alwajrs caused by personal 
incidents and conditions which the hater finds 
unbearable? The *' legends" tell what these 
incidents were or might be. Moli^re reacted, 
fought back ; it is not possible that a man of 
his high seriousness had that lukewarm pleasant 
thing, ^'a message," which the author twice 
asserts he had. It had not yet been invented. 
Again, MoliSre lived at a time when the clergy 
were an all-pervading power, which — as far as 
he 'and those he loved were concerned — was 
exerted to keep him and them in a position of 
ignominious contempt, and who, unless he ab- 
jured his great life, would even make his death 
an occasion for insult. And yet is there only 
objective criticism in ^^Tartuffe"? Moli^re 
had a grumpy, grasping &ther, and he himself 
delighted in generous expenditure for his wife 
and his friends. And yet is it mere coincidence 
that his comedy fathers are all grumpy and 
grasping towards their children? Moliire lost 
his mother in boyhood, — there are practically 
no mothers in his comedies ; and what a carica- 


ture Madame Pemelle is ! — yet was this owing 
to the fact that there was no *' old woman " in 
his company? Indeed, I make bold to surmise 
that in suppressing the '' legends " and in basing 
his biography only on ^'the admitted &cts," 
Professor Matthews has merely invented a new 
method of expressing his opinion. 

The sort of reader to whom this biography is 
addressed cannot fail to discover that Professor 
Matthews has not always succeeded in keeping 
his foothold firmly on the admitted facts. A 
quotation will illustrate the author's procedure 
in this matter. He says, page 49 : '^ These were 
the . . . performers Molidre in his boyhood had 
seen in the open street, at the fair of Saint- 
Grermain, and perhaps also in the playhouse 
itself (if it was a fact that he was taken to the 
theatre by his grandfather)." On page 27 we 
are told that *^ it is likely tiiat she — Madeleine 
Bejart — had hoped to become a countess," and 
on page 179 that ^^ it is possible that this with- 
drawal of ' Don Juan ' was made a condition for 
the ultimate approval of ^ Tartuffe.' " These and 
many other similar facts are not yet admitted, 
as die author duly indicates; but that they 
have been used shows how difficult it is to 
carry out the programme he lays down in 
the preface. More serious is a ^p like that 
on page 22, where the author states that the 
Slustre Theatre was housed in a tennis court 
^' owned by a man named Metayer." But this 
court was the Mestayers' (joint — or share- 
renters') court. There was, of course, no man 
named Metayer. The business was transacted 
by Noel Gbdlois, the tennis master,* who signed 
the lease, the rent being 1900 livres a year. 
On page 88 the author makes Louis Bejart die 
just after the first performance of the Etourdi, 
which on page 88 he puts at 1658, although 
Grimarest's date has been discarded by Lefranc 
(1906) and others for that of La Grange, who 
mentions 1656. But in the immense labor of 
building a book of this kind one is fortunate in 
escaping with the very few errors of this sort 
that the book contains. 

I hope that a word or two concerning the 
English of the work may not be considered im- 
proper. When anyone takes pleasure in a thing, 
he is made to '^ joy in " it. When he has cause 
for an angry prot^t, that protest becomes ^* ex- 
acerbated." And Moli^re '^ bodies forth " his 
interpretation of life. At the same time, to 
expose becomes "to show up," to address "to 
hold forth," to resign " to dK)p'out," to exhibit 

•See "Le Moli^riste,*' 18S5-86, p. 123; or Anff. Vita, 
** Le Jen de Panme dee M^tayera,^* LemeRe, 1S8S. 
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*'*' to show off." On page 97, poor Molidre is 
made to ^^ work against time," and to be ^^ ready 
to the minute." It is a question whether or no 
Madame de Bambouillet was herself only ^^ half 
an Italian," or whether ^^ the immediate appeal 
of the playwright is to the eyes of the spectiEitors 
and to the ears of the auditors in the playhouse 
itself." It is agreed that Molidre was a realist ; 
but why he should as such not brood over the 
darker aspects of humanity, which the conjunc- 
tion ^^ however much" (page 91) would seem to 
deny him the right to do, the auuior does not ex- 
plain. At the end of the book no one except aool- 
lege student would have a legitimate excuse for 
not knowing that Molidre had been nourished on 
Rabelais and Montaigne, that he had a hearty 
detestation for humbug of all sorts, that he was 
a humorist, that he had had thorough instruc- 
tion in philosophy, or that in the Italian plays 
the acting occurred in the neutral ground be- 
tween the houses. These repetitions, and a 
little padding here and there, might easily have 
been avoided. 

When all is said and done, there remains the 
very praisworthy effort of which this book is a 
token. That professors of modem literatures 
should begin more and more to join urbanity 
with scholarship, and even to address the general 
reader now and then, is a hopeful sign, — ^hope- 
ful also for American scholarship itself. Pro- 
fessor Matthews is a modem pioneer in this 
respect, and on that ground alone deserves the 
most cordial recognition, the more so because 
he has had the courage to do this at a time when 
philological erudition of an almost physical type 
has been the surest road to a reputation for 

soundness. -o i^ t o 

F. C. L. VAN Steendeben. 


Ai^ Impressionist in Spain.* 

Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann's ^^ Quiet Days in 
Spain" is most appropriately named. Mr. 
Luffmann, already Imown as the author of ^^ A 
Vagabond in Spain," confesses here to feeling 
a world weariness and to seeking a rest cure 
among the quiet hills of Spain. He shuns the 
towns, browses contentedly about the country, 
visiting forty-two of the forty-nine provinces 
during the nine months of his stay. At first 
he is conscious of the guilt of idleness, and feels 
that he must be off and busy ; but he restrains 

* QuiBT Days ik Spain. By C. Bogne Laffmann. New 
York : B. P. Datton A Co. 


himself, and as he reclines upon a hillside look- 
ing over Cordova he thus communes aloud : 

« Shall I not dare to lie at ease upon the grass, to be 
warmed by the sun, to smell the odours of clean earth 
and pungent weed; may I not read my history here, 
and for a time rest unconcerned? What need I to 
care about news and the business of the world ? Here 
is enough, for I can dream, and ponder over the past." 

In order to gain a knowledge of conditions 
of life and the nature of certain rural industries, 
Mr. Luffmann spends the winter upon a vine- 
yard of thirteen hundred acres situated in the 
highland between Malaga and Granada, while 
he passes the summer in what remains of an old 
Bernardine monastery on the Vega of Malaga. 
In these out-of-the-way spots he gathers much 
curious information about domestic customs, 
which he gives us in a discursive and gossipy 
manner none the less agreeable when the dis- 
connected observations are apropos of nothing. 
Many of these sketches of Spanish life are 
vividly and accurately drawn. 

Together with all this, however, there is no 
lack of soulful passages. Mr. Luffmann every- 
where seeks an impression. This he cannot 
always secure, and in plain old Santiago he is 
obliged to confess : ^^ I can say no more than 
that I have seen Santiago, for I had no fine feel- 
ings there, and where one does not feel one does 
not live." He fares somewhat better elsewhere. 
At Covadonga, for example, he is impressed as 

follows : 

« I leapt the torrents and drank from dripping stones 
and calm, arrested pools. I tired, I rested, gathered 
strength, and must needs go on. Hills were below and 
above me, and valleys near and far. . . . 

** I fought with the bumble-bees for the honey within 
the throats of the large purple flowers of the wild nettle. 
I gathered nosegays and sniffed and chewed them as a 
cMld, and child-like threw them away. Where the 
ground was sure, I chased little blue and brown butter- 
flies, but without reason, for taking me for a Franciscan 
they settled on my hands. I drank more and more 
water, for the air lightened with every step, and there 
came that long^g we have in moimtain heights to be 
washed and pure. I rolled up my sleeves and let my 
arms sink to their elbows in an icy pool held by the 
ooze on the mountain-side. Then I lay on a mossy slab 
and felt it would be better if I lay beneath, in the con- 
viction that there I should be uncQsturbed forever. But 
freshening, a supple ash-plant waved in my face, and 
all the hiud years slipped away. I made me a whistle 
with a high plaintive note like that of a wounded bird; 
so I took a tldcker piece with a lip which almost filled 
my mouth ; this had a full, challenging sort of sound 
and stimulated me to a quick march up the mountain. 
I climbed, I blew, and I laughed at tny childishness 
and pride in small things. Then I came into the pres- 
ence of the great, for I arrived at the summit of what 
proved to he the highest peak for miles around. It 
was no great height, lour thousand feet or so; but aU 
in sight of it was mine t — to the east, mountains and 
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woman is wont to have a cheerful or grave, but 
an equable temper, and creates no new eras. I 
venture to doubt whether an equable temper 
was ever humoristic also: the millennium is 
not yet. If Professor Matthews had stooped 
to the legend of the Duo de la Feuillade who 
rubbed Molidre's nose against the buttons of 
his coat till it bled, or to the legend of his 
quarrels with Armando B^jart, the reader would 
not have received an altogether incorrect im- 
pression of the dynamics of Molidre's sensitive- 
ness. Brunetidre points out how the ascendency 
of women in the seventeenth century, which is 
iEbt the root of its contrast with the sixteenth, 
hampered Molidre's growth and accounts for 
his not being greater than he is. Considering 
his penetrating genius and the excellent educa- 
tion he had had, he must have known that this 
ascendency was a fact. Besides, he was a 
naturalist,— -i.e., he insisted on seeing things 
as they are. But society in his day insisted 
on warping nature into artificiality and con- 
vention, with their corollaries of ^^ humbug and 
pretense*" As Professor Matthews points out, 
Molidre hated these. Would mere academic dis- 
like, or the requirements of the ticket-office, or 
a laudable desire to write a good play, nerve a 
human being to such attacks upon women as 
we find.^vLes Pr^ieuses Ridicules" and the 
^^Femmes Savantes" to be? or to such an 
attack upon woman-dominated society as is 
^^Le Misanthrope"? No; indignation, hate, 
underlie these. Is hate not a very subjective 
passion, and is it not always caused by personal 
incidents and conditions which the hater finds 
unbearable? The ^^ legends" tell what these 
incidents were or might be. Molidre reacted, 
fought back ; it is not possible that a man of 
his high seriousness had that lukewarm pleasant 
thing, ^^a message," which the author twice 
asserts he had. It had not yet been invented. 
Again, MoliSre lived at a time when the clergy 
were an all-pervading power, which — as far as 
he 'and those he loved were concerned — was 
exerted to keep him and them in a position of 
ignominious contempt, and who, unless he ab- 
jured his great life, would even make his death 
an occasion for insult. And yet is there only 
objective criticism in ^^Tartuffe"? Molidre 
had a grumpy, grasping father, and he himself 
delighted in generous expenditure for his wife 
and his friends. And yet is it mere coincidence 
that hift comedy fathers are all grumpy and 
grasping towards their children ? Molidre lost 
his mother in boyhood, — there are practically 
no mothers in his comedies ; and what a carica- 


ture Madame Pemelle is ! — yet was this owing 
to the fact that there was no ^^ old woman " in 
his company? Indeed, I make bold to surmise 
that in suppressing the ^^ legends " and in basing 
his biography only on ^^the admitted facts," 
Professor Matthews has merely invented a new 
method of expressing his opinion. 

The sort of reader to whom this biography is 
addressed cannot fail to discover that Professor 
Matthews has not always succeeded in keeping 
his foothold firmly on the admitted facts. A 
quotation will illustrate the author's procedure 
in this matter. He says, page 49 : ^^ These were 
the . . . performers Molidre in his boyhood had 
seen in t^e open street, at the fair of Saint- 
Grermain, and perhaps also in the playhouse 
itself (if it was a fact that he was taken to the 
theatre by his grandfather)." On page 27 we 
are told that ^^it is likely that she — Madeleine 
B^jart — had hoped to become a countess," and 
on page 179 that ^^ it is possible that this with- 
drawal of ^ Don Juan ' was made a condition for 
the ultimate approval of ^Tartuffe.'" These and 
many other similar facts are not yet admitted, 
as the author duly indicates; but that they 
have been used shows how difficult it is to 
carry out the programme he lays down in 
the preface. More serious is a slip like that 
on page 22, where the author states that the 
Illustre Theatre was housed in a tennis court 
^^ owned by a man named Metayer." But this 
court was the Mestayers' (joint — or share- 
renters') court. There was, of course, no man 
named Metayer. The business was transacted 
by Noel Grallois, the tennis master,"*" who signed 
the lease, the rent being 1900 livres a year. 
On page 88 the author makes Louis B^jart die 
just after the first performance of the Etourdi, 
which on page 83 he puts at 1658, although 
Grimarest*s date has been discarded by Lefranc 
(1906) and others for that of La Grange, who 
mentions 1656. But in the immense labor of 
building a book of this kind one is fortunate in 
escaping with the very few errors of this sort 
that the book contains. 

I hope that a word or two concerning the 
English of the work may not be considered im- 
proper. When anyone takes pleasure in a thing, 
he is made to ^^ joy in " it. When he has cause 
for an angry protest, that protest becomes ^^ ex- 
acerbated." And MoliSre ^^ bodies forth " his 
interpretation of life. At the same time, to 
expose becomes ^^to show up," to address *^to 
hold forth," to resign " to drop'out," to exhibit 

•See '*Le MoU^rUte,*' 188&-^, p. 128; or Aug. Vita, 
** Le Jen de Panme des M^tayen,'* Lemerre, 1888. 
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fairness, too, and aboye all, an allegiance to facts, 
jast as facts, which was most pathetic to me ; it was 
80 instinctiye, determined, eyen desperate, a sort of 
belief in its way, an English belief, that the facts 
most lead yon right if you only followed them hon> 
estly, a poor groping blind faith — all that seems 
possible to us in these days of flatulent unbelief 
and piggish unconcern for eyerything except swill 
and straw." But a little later he breaks out : *' The 
theory, man! the theory is as old as the eyerlasting 
hills." (Impatient contempt in his yoice as he spoke.) 
'* There's nothing in it — ^nothing; it leads no whither 
— all sound and noise signifying naething, naething." 
Asked to name the greatest of aU the great men he 
had met in his long lifetime, he replied at once: 
'* Emerson! Emerson by far, and the noblest"; 
and he nodded his head, adds Mr. Harris, and re- 
peated the name with a sort of reminiscent emotion. 

• • • 

CuLTUBB IN Mankato is high and still rising, 
as any one may conyince himself by consulting the 
latest annual report of the Mankato Free Public 
Library. **Mankatonians haye as good taste as 
the proyerbial Bostonians," asserts, with justifiable 
pride, the Mankato librarian ; *' and we haye proyen 
by experience that our patrons will read good liter- 
ature when good literature is put within their reach; 
when books of real merit rather than books of an 
ephemeral nature are placed to catch the eye of 
eyeryone approaching the desk — fiction that is 
sound and wholesome, and non-fiction to appeal to 
the student, the professional man, the artisan, the 
tradesman ; to the mother, the society woman, the 
housemaid, the child ; books to refine the mind and 
eleyate the taste ; nor does this bar out light read- 
ing — reading for the tired mother requiring recrear 
tion, for the sentimental miss in high school or fac- 
tory, reading for the man or woman getting his or her 
first introduction to literature." Another paragraph 
that catches the eye states that *^ the library takes a 
part in all campaigns : tuberculosis, the commission 
plan of goyemment, good roads, food-inspection, 
politics, etc., thereby standing for the practical as 
well as the cultural." As eyidence of the sober and 
substantial quality of Mankato culture, let it be noted 
that under the rSgime of the present librarian the 
circulation of non-fiction has been raised since 1905 
from twenty-four to forty-fiye per cent of the total 
circulation, *^and the fiction called for is a much 
better grade now than formerly." This, we infer, 
has been effected in no small part by the judicious ex- 
posure of the best books of the day and of the ages. 

• • • 

Humor in ooyEBNMENT documents, those for- 
midable and rapidly-accumulating yolumes that con- 
stitute one of the unsolyed problems of librarianship, 
is not often looked for and is still more seldom found. 
A bill introduced Feb. 14, though not ostensibly as 
a comic yalentine, in the Massachusetts House of 
Hepresentatiyes, has more of this rare legislatiye 
humor than is often embodied in such proposed 


enactments. The bill is one of those many proposals 
to tax bachelors which neyer get beyond the initial 
stage ; and of course it makes the customary disposal 
of the prospectiye reyenue in fayor of the unmar- 
ried women, whose spinsterhood is a standing re- 
proach to celibate men. But it further specifies that 
said spinsters must be "descrying" and must be 
"those who haye passed, or are belieyed to haye 
passed, the marriageable age." What woman with 
the smallest remnant of woman-nature in her make- 
up would oyer submit to being classed among the 
unmarriageables ? Another curious clause exempts 
from taxation the bachelor who can proye " that he 
is not of good moral character, or that he is otherwise 
unfit for matrimony." The amount of the yearly 
mulct (fiye dollars) is not sufficient to inspire any 
yehement desire to proye one's moral worthlessness, 
or one's undesirability as a husband in other respects. 
But there is no likelihood that these gems of humor 
will be preseryed in statute form. The more will- 
ingly, therefore, do we here rescue them from 
obliyion. • • • 

Why there is yet no American literature 
is explained by Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson in 
the February "Atlantic Monthly." Writing in 
his customary frank and agreeable style on "The 
American Spirit," he pleasantly though firmly 
refuses to grant that we haye anything worthy of 
being called a literature of our own, and adds the 
usual and the obyious explanation that we are still 
too young and too busy with our material deyelop- 
ment. But, he adds, "one of the most hopeful 
signs of promise is the rich, racy, yigorous knack 
of conyersational expression Americans possess." 
And this, he opines, " may be the seed of a great 
literature, because it is the sign that thought is 
taking its own shape and crystallizing itself, eyen 
though it be in bizarre forms." In this ponnection 
it is an interesting fact, not noted by Mr. Benson, 
that some of our raciest so-called Americanisms are 
nothing but suryiyals of old idioms that haye died 
out in the home of their origin. Thus the crystal- 
lization referred to by him took place, in part at 
least, ages ago in his own country. 

• • • 

A BELATED GENIUS, a man or woman who has 
arriyed at maturity or eyen passed beyond it with 
no suspicion of extraordinary latent powers, now 
and then comes into public notice and seryee to 
remind the inconspicuous plodder that there may 
yet be fame or fortune, or both, awaiting him in 
some fold of the mantle that muffles the mysterious 
future. The late Owen Kildare, author of " Mamie 
Rose," " The Good of the Wicked," " The Wisdom 
of the Simple," and " My Old Bailiwick," as also 
of the unsuccessful dramatization of the first-named 
book, which made its appearance at Wallack's 
Theatre as "The Regeneration," could neither read 
nor write at thirty years of age. The romantic 
story of his rescue from illiteracy and yagabondage 
by a school-teacher of New York's lower East Side, 
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elaborate education. The music usually came 
from another hand, although the bard often 
was musician as weU. The bards and minstrehi 
continued in Ireland down into the eighteenth 
century, and the songs of one of the last of 
them, Carolan, received the commendation of 
Beethoven. 

The Irish bard, however, in the main took 
only short flights of song ; he was capable of 
the lyric ecstasy, but he had not the construc- 
tive ability nor the power of consecutive labor 
which bring forth the epic. The three great 
cycles of Irish adventure and achievement — ^the 
triumph of the mythological Tuatha de Danann 
over the Fomorians, the heroic tales of Deirdre 
and of Queen Mev6 of Connaught, the Bed 
Branch Series, and the more simple and human 
narratives of Finn MacCool and his son Ossian, 
come down to us in prose versions like the sagas 
of Iceland. Some Irish poet is yet to appear 
and do for these separate legends what Tennyson 
did for the Arthurian cycle ; he wiU weave them 
into the national epic of Ireland. 

The number of the songs now to be found in 
collections, which have been made with great 
care, is very large. Mr. Mason gives in his book 
about forty ; and this is only a small fraction 
of extant and authenticated pieces. Among 
them are specimens of the various compositions 
which have always solicited the Irish muse. 
*^ The Last Rose of Summer " appears in its 
original form, somewhat sophisticated by Moore, 
and not to its advantage. The famous ^^ Coulin '' 
occurs first in its prime simplicity, then as sung 
in another part of the country, and then as 
embroidered by the harpers ambitious for 
instrumental effects. We find tt Plough Song, 
a Smith Song, a Spinning Song, several jigs, 
reels, laments, the Cry of the Banshee, ^' '[Die 
White Cockade," " AU the Way to Galway," 
and a stirring march. Mr. Mason carries his 
history through the Graelic period, the Danish 
and Norman invasions, the Tudor tyranny, the 
Cromwell persecution, the Jacobite illusion, 
and into the morning redness of to-day. In 
spite of everything, the Irishman has main- 
tained himself, has always expressed himself in 
lyric outbursts of joy or indignation, and has 
never abandoned the hope which has been always 
on the eve of success and fulfilment. Mr. 
Mason inspires his critic with a measure of his 
unquenchable ardor. 

Mr. Grattan Flood, in his exhaustive ^^ His- 
tory of Irish Music," quotes the following state- 
ment from Sir Hubert Parry: ^^ Irish Folk 
Music is probably the most human, most varied. 


most poetical in the world, and is particularly 
rich in tunes which imply considerable sym- 
pathetic sensitiveness." Mr. Douglas Hyde, in 
his '^ Early Gaelic Literature," makes a strong 
plea for the study of the bardic writings and 
the accompanying music, on account of its 
antiquity and its representation of primitive 
social conditions ; and we have all heard what 
Matthew Arnold had to say on the same subject. 
Through the labors of 0*Curry and Petrie, and 
a later band of scholars, the light of scientific 
research has been cast upon tiie dark places 
and the story has been successfully unfolded. 
Throughout Graelic times, Ireland, in spite of 
fearfully untoward conditions, continu^ pro- 
ductive in literature and music ; when English 
superseded the ancient tongue, she illustrated 
her vicissitudes with history and poetry and 
oratory and song, and at the present hour she 
has a band of patriots who are also writers, 
and who have given her what she has hitherto 
lacked — s, real dramatic literature. The melo- 
dies of Moore were a notable achievement; the 
old songs were again presented to the world, 
and furnished with new words which in most 
cases married the fitting verse to the expectant 
song ; and the later poets and musicians have 
added to the credit and honor of the country. 

The book of Mr. Mason deserves only pnuse ; 
he has done very well a work by no means easy. 
He has the gift of clear and picturesque nar- 
rative; he is a musician of learning and under- 
standing; he knows his subject, and has pre- 
sented it in attractive guise ; he has not been the 
antiquarian only, but everywhere has brought 
the human interest into the f or^^und ; if he 
is evidentiy a partisan, he can perhaps be for- 
given when one follows the events as he discloses 
them. The book is a credit to the publishers, 
and it should certainly be attractive to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the lover of music. 

Louis James Block. 


Mr. Herbert W. Paul is the editor of a volume of 
t* Famous Speeches ** by British statesmen, from Crom- 
well to Gladstone. The yolume has a general introduc- 
tion, and a special introductory note is proyided for 
each of the selections. Sixteen names are represented, 
'liesides that of Lincoln, who is the one ezoeption to the 
rule which confines the contents to British examples. 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. are the publishers of this 
work. A different sort of volume is the ** American 
Oratory of To-day," which Professor Edwin Du Bois 
Shorter has edited, and which oomes to us from the 
South- West Publishing Co. Here we have only ex- 
tracts, and the writers represented (to the number of 
nearly two hundred) are living, save for a few who 
I have very recently died. 
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The IjATest Study of Moliebb in 

English.* 


In a prefatory note, the author of the latest 
of the encouraging number of recent Moli^re 
studies in English,! ^^ forth his plan and his 
point of view. He purposes to present, first, 
^^ the facts of Moli^re's life, stripped of all the 
legends which compass it about; second, to 
trace his development as a dramatist, making 
it plain how cautiously he advanced in his art 
and how slowly he reached the full expansion 
of his power ; and third, to show his intimate 
relation to the time in which he lived, the glit- 
tering beginning of the reign of Louis XIV.'' 
Professor Matthews calls his book a biography, 
and has ^^ endeavored always to centre attention 
on Molidre himself." 

Of the three avenues by which Professor 
Matthews has approached his subject, he has 
evidently been attracted most by the middle 
one, i.e.y Moli^re's development as a dramatist. 
In discussing this developmeflt he has wisely 
kept the plays in their chronological order, 
thereby avoiding confusion and impresaing the 
reader with the continuity and the homogeneity 
of the great Frenchman's growth as a dramatic 
power. Indeed, this part of the plan has been 
so well conceived and so cleverly executed, 
especially as regards the lighter plays and the 
bcMtring of the unusually intelligent theatre- 
going Parisian public upon the length and 
breadth of Molidre's career as a playwright, 
that one may reasonably be inclined to regret 
that the author has not confined himself to the 
discussion of this development. But the book 
is intended as a biography. It is not a history 
of Molidre's dramatic career, but a biography 
of Moli^re himself which the author has ^^ sought 
to establish solidly on the admitted facts," using 
no ^^ legends " and refraining from borrowing 
hints or drawing inferences from such pam- 
phlets as ^^Elomire Hypocondre" and ^^La 
Fameuse Com^ienne." The intention clearly 
has been dictated by scholarly integrity. 

It is not, however, a critic's province to dis- 
cuss an author's intentions ; rather is it his 

*MoLiiBB. His Life and his Works. By Brander 
Matthews, Professor of Dramatio Literature in Colnmbia 
Uniyersity. ninstrated. New York : Charles Scribner*s Sons. 

t BeginninflT with Henry M. TioUope's '' Life of Moli^re/' 
London, 1906, we have had : Karl Mantzins's " Bioli^re and 
his Times'* (translated from the Danish), London and New 
York, 1905 ; Marziab's Moli^re in the Miniature Series of 
Great Writers, 1905: H. C. Chatfleld-Taylor's ''MoU^re, a 
Biography," New York, 1906 ; A. R. Waller's ''The Plays 
of MoH^re," 6 toIs., London, 1902-08; and Cartis Hidden 
Page's MoU^re, in the French Classics for English Readers 
Series, two yolnmes, New York, 1908. 


function to discover how thoroughly they have 
been carried out, and to state his findmgs as 
impartially as may be. It seems to me, in the 
first place, that Professor Matthews has scarcely 
distinguished between biography and history. 
Montesquieu's distinction is still valid. He 
said that biography studies the peculiarities of 
individual character, and history the general 
aspects of the society in which tiiese peculiar* 
ities appeared. The general aspects of French 
society contemporaneous with the great humor- 
ist are phused before us with fine integrity ; the 
author's characterization of Louis XIV . as mon- 
arch and as man is done in masterly manner, 
although the courtly background of the lighter 
plays is scarcely more than sketched in ; but 
what of MoliSre the man ? Do we not miss that 
coloring, that vivifying power which is so essen- 
tial in the process of presenting the subject of 
a biography as a living hunum being? 

The modem view of history is hostile to the 
anecdote, but biography cannot well get along 
without it. What if it be not true that the 
king invited the actor to sit at meat with him? — 
what if it be not proved that Bellooq the poet 
offered to help him make the king*s bed ? These 
^^ legends " are truer than many a fact may be, 
because they are generic and stand for a long 
series of facts which it would be futile to es- 
tablish, and of which the significance is that 
Molidre, being an actor, was a social outcast 
with whom courtiers would not associate. This 
fact being either established or corroborated 
by these legends, it follows that Molidre must 
often have been deeply offended, and, being 
human, must sometimes have reacted, especially 
when opportunity offered during the building 
of a comedy. But it is exactly this biographical 
point of view that Professor Matthews eschews. 
He separates the man from the playwright, 
on the ground that the construction of f\a,js is 
the most objective of the arts. He neglects 
the man, he does not make him live before us 
in his characteristics; the man merely estab- 
lishes the Illustre Theatre, fails, goes to the 
country, comes back to Paris, and dies on 
schedule time. But the playwright we see at 
work very clearly; and if the scope of the book 
had been limited to that of a history of Molidre's 
dramatic career, it would have found an empty 
niche waiting for it. 

Molidre created the era of modem comedy. 
Was a new era ever created objectively, in cold 
blood? Is not Molidre's deep melancholy alter- 
nating with rollicking fun proof enough of his 
abiding subjectivity? Your objective man or 
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woman is wont to have a cheerful or grave, but 
an equable temper, and creates no new eras. I 
venture to doubt whether an equable temper 
was ever humoristic also: the millennium is 
not yet. If Professor Matthews had stooped 
to the legend of the Duo de la Feuillade who 
rubbed Molidre*s nose against the buttons of 
his coat till it bled, or to the legend of his 
quarrels with Armando B^jart, the reader would 
not have received an altogether incorrect im- 
pression of the dynamics of Molidre's sensitive- 
ness. Brunetidre points out how the ascendency 
of women in the seventeenth century, which is 
at the root of its contrast with the sixteenth, 
hampered Molidre's growth and accounts for 
his not being greater than he is. Considering 
his penetrating genius and the excellent educa- 
tion he had had, he must have known that this 
ascendency was a fact. Besides, he was a 
naturalist,— -i. 6., he insisted on seeing things 
as they are. But society in his day insisted 
on warping nature into artificiality and con- 
vention, with their corollaries of ^^ humbug and 
pretense." As Professor Matthews points out, 
Molidre hated these. Would mere academic dis- 
like, or the requirements of the ticket-office, or 
a laudable desire to write a good play, nerve a 
human being to such attacks upon women as 
we find M Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules " and the 
^^Femmes Savantes" to be? or to such an 
attack upon woman-dominated society as is 
^^Le Misanthrope"? No; indignation, hate, 
underlie these. Is hate not a very subjective 
passion, and is it not always caused by personal 
incidents and conditions which the hater finds 
unbearable? The ^^ legends" tell what these 
incidents were or might be. Molidre reacted, 
fought back ; it is not possible that a man of 
his high seriousness had that lukewarm pleasant 
thing, ^^a message," which the author twice 
asserts he had. It had not yet been invented. 
Again, MoliSre lived at a time when the clergy 
were an all-pervading power, which — as far as 
he 'and those he loved were concerned — was 
exerted to keep him and them in a position of 
ignominious contempt, and who, unless he ab- 
jured his great life, would even make his death 
an occasion for insult. And yet is there only 
objective criticism in ^^Tartuffe"? Moli^re 
had a grumpy, graaping father, and he himself 
delighted in generous expenditure for his wife 
and his friends. And yet is it mere coincidence 
that his comedy fathers are all grumpy and 
grasping towards their children? MoliSre lost 
his mother in boyhood, -there are practicaUy 
no mothers in his comedies ; and what a carica- 


ture Madame Pemelle is ! — yet was this owing 
to the fact that there was no ^^ old woman " in 
his company? Indeed, I make bold to surmise 
that in suppressing the ^^ legends " and in basing 
his biography only on ^^the admitted facts," 
Professor Matthews has merely invented a new 
method of expressing his opinion. 

The sort of reader to whom this biography is 
addressed cannot fail to discover that Professor 
Matthews has not always succeeded in keeping 
his foothold firmly on the admitted facts. A 
quotation will illustrate the author*s procedure 
in this matter. He says, page 49 : '* These were 
the . . . performers MolISre in his boyhood had 
seen in the open street, at the fair of Saint- 
Grernudn, and perhaps also in the playhouse 
itself (if it was a fact that he was taken to the 
theatre by his grandfather)." On page 27 we 
are told that ^^it is likely that she — Madeleine 
B^jart — had hoped to become a countess," and 
on page 179 that ^^ it is possible that this with- 
drawiJ of ^ Don Juan ' was made a condition for 
the ultimate approval of ^ Tartuffe.' " These and 
many other similar facts are not yet admitted, 
as t^e author duly indicates; but that they 
have been used shows how difficult it is to 
carry out the programme he lays down in 
the preface. More serious is a ^p like that 
on page 22, where the author states that the 
Illustre Theatre was housed in a tennis court 
^^ owned by a man named Metayer." But this 
court was the Mestayers' (joint — or share- 
renters') court. There was, of course, no man 
named Metayer. The business was transacted 
by Noel Grallois, the tennis master, "*" who signed 
the lease, the rent being 1900 livres a year. 
On page 88 the author makes Louis B^jart die 
just after the first performance of the Etourdi, 
which on page 88 he puts at 1658, although 
Grimarest's date has been discarded by Lefranc 
(1906) and others for that of La Grrange, who 
mentions 1666. But in the immense labor of 
building a book of this kind one is fortunate in 
escaping with the very few errors of this sort 
that the book contains. 

I hope that a word or two concerning the 
English of the work may not be considered im- 
proper. When anyone takes pleasure in a thing, 
he is made to ^^ joy in " it. When he has cause 
for an angry protest, that protest becomes '^ ex- 
acerbated." And Molidre ^^ bodies forth " his 
interpretation of life. At the same time, to 
expose becomes ^^to show up," to address ^^to 
hold forth," to resign <^ to diop*out," to exhibit 

•See "Le Moli^rUte," 188&-S6, p. 123; or Aug. Vita, 
** Le Jen de Panxne dee Metayers," Lemene, 18S8. 
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*'*' to show off." On page 97, poor Molidre is 
made to ^^ work against time," and to be ^^ ready 
to the minute." It is a question whether or no 
Madame de Bambouillet was herself only ^^ half 
an Italian," or whether ^^ the immediate appeal 
of the playwright is to the eyes of the spec^tors 
and to the ears of the auditors in the playhouse 
itself." It is agreed that Molidre was a realist ; 
but why he should as such not brood over the 
darker aspects of humanity, which the conjunc- 
tion ^^ however much" (page 91) would seem to 
deny him the right to do, the author does not ex- 
plain. Attheendof thebooknooneexceptacol- 
lege student would have a legitimate excuse for 
not knowing that Molidre had been nourished on 
Rabelais and Montaigne, that he had a hearty 
detestation for humbug of all sorts, that he was 
a humorist, that he had had thorough instruc- 
tion in philosophy, or that in the Italian plays 
the acting occurred in the neutral ground be- 
tween the houses. These repetitions, and a 
little padding here and there, might easily have 
been avoided. 

When all is said and done, there remains the 
very praisworthy effort of which this book is a 
token. That professors of modem literatures 
should begin more and more to join urbanity 
with scholarship, and even to address the general 
reader now and then, is a hopeful sign, — hope- 
ful also for American scholarship itself. Pro- 
fessor Matthews is a modem pioneer in this 
respect, and on that ground alone deserves the 
most cordial recognition, the more so because 
he has had the courage to do this at a time when 
philological erudition of an almost physical type 
has been the surest road to a reputation for 

F. C. L. VAN Steendeben. 


Ai^ Impressionist in Spain.* 

Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann's *^ Quiet Dajrs in 
Spain" is most appropriately named. Mr. 
Liuffmann, already Imown as ^e author of '^ A 
Vagabond in Spain," confesses here to feeling 
a world weariness and to seeking a rest cure 
among the quiet hills of Spain. He shuns the 
towns, browses contentedly about the country, 
visiting forty-two of the forty-nine provinces 
during the nine months of his stay. At first 
he is conscious of the guilt of idleness, and feels 
that he must be off and busy ; but he restrains 

* Qunrr Datb ik Spaim. By C. Bosne Lnffmann. New 
York : E. P. Datton & Co. 


himself, and as he reclines upon a hillside look- 
ing over Cordova he thus communes aloud : 

« Shall I not dare to lie at ease upon the grass, to be 
warmed by the sun, to smell the odours of clean earth 
and pungent weed; may I not read my history here, 
and for a time rest unconoemed? What need I to 
care about news and the business of the world ? Here 
is enough, for I can dream, and ponder over the past." 

In order to gain a knowledge of conditions 
of life and the nature of certain rural industries, 
Mr. Luffmann spends the winter upon a vine- 
yard of thirteen hundred acres situated in the 
highland between Malaga and Granada, while 
he passes the summer in what remains of an old 
Bernardino monastery on the Vega of Malaga. 
In these out-of-the-way spots he gathers much 
curious information about domestic customs, 
which he gives us in a discursive and gossipy 
manner none the less agreeable when the dis- 
connected observations are apropos of nothing. 
Many of these sketches of Spanish life are 
vividly and accurately drawn. 

Together with all this, however, there is no 
lack of soulful passages. Mr. Luffmann every- 
where seeks an impression. This he cannot 
always secure, and in plain old Santiago he is 
obliged to confess : ^^ I can say no more than 
that I have seen Santiago, for I had no fine feel- 
ings there, and where one does not feel one does 
not live." He fares somewhat better elsewhere. 
At Covadonga, for example, he is impressed as 

follows : 

« I leapt the torrents and drank from dripping stones 
and calm, arrested pools. I tired, I rested, gathered 
strength, and must needs go on. Hills were below and 
above me, and valleys near and far. . . . 

** I fought with the bumble-bees for the honey within 
the throats of the large purple flowers of the wild nettle. 
I gathered nosegays and sniffed and chewed them as a 
cMld, and child-like threw them away. Where the 
ground was sure, I chased little blue and brown butter- 
lies, but without reason, for taking me for a Franciscan 
they settled on my hands. I drank more and more 
water, for the air lightened with every step, and there 
came that longing we have in moimtain heights to be 
washed and pure. I rolled up my sleeves and let my 
arms sink to their elbows in an icy pool held by the 
ooze on the mountain-side. Then I lay on a mossy slab 
and felt it would be better if I lay beneath, in the con- 
viction that there I should be undisturbed forever. But 
freshening, a supple ash-plant waved in my face, and 
all the hard years slipped away. I made me a whistle 
with a high plaintive note like that of a wounded bird; 
so I took a thicker piece with a lip which almost filled 
my mouth; this had a full, chaUenging sort of sound 
and stimulated me to a quick march up the mountain. 
I climbed, I blew, and I laughed at iny childishness 
and pride in small things. Then I came into the pres« 
ence of the great, for I arrived at the summit of what 
proved to be the highest peak for miles around. It 
was no gpreat height, four thousand feet or so; but aU 
I in sight of it was mine I — to the east, mountaina and 
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Cl^ie ^iefar §00ks. 


A PUBLiISHBR OF THE OL.D SCHOOL.* 


An enthusiastic lover of literature and, in an 
inconspicuous way in early life, an author him- 
self, Alexander Macmillan lived to become the 
cause of authorship in others to a degree rarely 
attained by publishers. The writers, one day 
to be famous, whose genius he and his brother 
Daniel recognized and encouraged, and whose 
books they published, form a long and notable 
list. And yet he was without early advantages 
in education, being the son of a poor Scotch 
farmer with a large family, and being left 
fatherless at the age of five and forced to shift 
for himself when he was not more than fifteen 
or sixteen. 

He was bom at Irvine, in Ayrshire, Oct. 8, 
1818. The schools of the town gave him his 
education, and there he himself became ^^head- 
master of Scott's School " at the surprisingly 
tender age of sixteen. The succeeding few years 
are mostly a blank in our knowledge of his 
interests and occupations, but with his going to 
London in 1839 to join his older brother Daniel 
in the bookselling business the memorable period 
of his active and fruitful life begins. But some 
mention should be made of his youthful adven- 
ture as a sailor before the mast in a voyage to 
America in 1886, undertaken apparently in a 
fit of boyish unrest and seldom referred to by 
him in after life. In 1843 the brothers removed 
from London to Cambridge, and soon after- 
ward became publishers as well as booksellers, 
their first venture being "The Philosophy of 
Training," a short educational treatise by a 
Glasgow schoolmaster. Their acquaintance 
with Cambridge men and their keen interest 
in the literature of the day naturally led to 
their entering upon business as well as friendly 
relations with a number of the young writers 
about them. Books on education seemed at 
first to make the strongest appeal to them, but 
it was not long before they became interested 
in furthering the fortunes of such authors as 
Kingsley, Maurice, Trench, Thomas Hughes, 
and many others with what the shrewd Scotch 
brothers saw to be a promising future before 
them. The establishment of a London house 
or branch became a necessity with the rapid and 
unexpected success of their publishing business, 

* Life Ain> Lbttebs of Alexander Macmillan. By 
Charles L. Graves. With portraits. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. 


but before this had been accomplished the elder 
partner, Daniel, died, and the entire burden 
of the enterprise was imposed on Alexander's 
shoulders. In 1858 the London branch was 
opened, and in five years it grew to such im- 
portance as to necessitate its proprietor's re- 
moval to London, which thereafter remained 
the headquarters of the business. 

The records of Macmillan's life at Cam- 
bridge, and especially his connection with the 
Cambridge Working Men's College, show him 
to have been a man of large heart and generous 
impulses, of deep moral purpose, and of remark- 
able influence upon young men. Indeed, he 
seems to have been sought out as adviser and 
confidant by men of all ages. His soundness 
of judgment, his sincerity, his breadth of view, 
and his freedom from all selfish interest, secured 
for him an enviable position in the university 
circle and in the larger world about him. The 
regard cherished for him by many of the noted 
men of his time may be gathered from the wide 
correspondence drawn upon by Mr. Charles L. 
Graves in his ^^ Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan," which comes from the publishing 
house founded by the two brothers more than 
sixty years ago. One of the Cambridge friends 
of the younger brother has contributed his rem- 
iniscences of Alexander Macmillan. A short 
extract will be here not out of place, before we 
follow him to London and to the more engross- 
ing cares of his increasing business. 

"I only knew of his work in connection with the 
Cambridge Working Men's College from what he told 
me himself and hearsay from others, but it was he who 
really supplied the driving power which started and 
kept going its whole machinery. There were many 
distinguished men on the teaching staff of the institu- 
tion besides himself, among them Hanrey Goodwin, 
J. B. Lightfoot, F. J. A. Hort, and J. B. Mayor, whose 
names overshadowed that of the secretary and lecturer 
Alexander Macmillan, but none of them, in Maurice's 
phrase, < got hold of the working men ' — if that were 
the true description of those who attended the classes — 
in anything like the same degree." 

With the establishment of the London house 
came the serious consideration of the project 
for starting a magazine. Thomas Hughes had 
been the first to advise this step, at the time 
when his "Tom Brown's School Days" was 
about to be published. Its author much wished 
to have the story come out as a serial, and would 
have had its publishers found a magazine for the 
purpose. Finally, in 1859, the start was made, 
with David Masson as editor; and Macmillan's 
activity in securing the best oi contributors for 
its pages very early assured its success. His 
son Greorge writes of this period : 
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*<For the next five years [from 1858] it was my 
father's regular habit to spend each Thursday night 
in London, and to keep open house that evening in 
Henrietta Street for any one who liked to come and 
take part in a modest meal, followed by free and 
easy discussion of literary and other matters. These 
* Tobacco Parliaments ' were a very important feature 
in the development of the publishing business, espe- 
cially after the foundation of M<icmillan*s Magazine in 
November, 1859." 

The autographs inscribed on the bevelled edge 
of the round table at which the ^' parliament " 
sat include ttose of Tennyson, Herbert Spencer, 
Maurice, Hughes, Huxley, Masson, J. M. Lud- 
low, Franklin Lnshington, G. S. Venables, 
F. T. Palgrave, Llewellyn Davies, William 
Allingham, Coventry Patmore, and Alfred 
Ainger. 

Macmillan was by nature an able captain of 
industry, and he always had the loyal support 
of his company of fellow-workers. He Imew 
how to delegate authority, but he could also 
carry in his head an infinity of details and 
thought no part of the necessary routine of his 
business beneath him. The pains that he took 
with the reading and judging of submitted 
manuscripts was incredible, and his flair for 
the desirable thing to publish was of the keen- 
est. It is, however, a matter of record that 
Mr. Barrie's ^^ Auld Licht Idylls" was rejected 
by this passionate lover of everything Scottish, 
though his biographer seeks to account for so 
inexplicable a blunder by conjecturing that the 
manuscript must have been sent in and passed 
upon when the head of the house was absent. 
This inference is rendered the more probable 
by reason of his practice of writing long and 
critical though sympathetic and friendly letters 
to accompany the return of any meritorious but 
unaccepted offering ; and no such letter to Mr. 
Barrie seems to have been discovered. An 
interesting letter to Mr. Thomas Hardy, dated 
1868 and filling more than three pages of close 
print, is reproduced by Mr. Graves. It ex- 
plains, convincingly and kindly, the publisher's 
reason for rejecting ^^ The Poor Man and the 
Lady," and the author appears never to have 
questioned the justice of the verdict, as the 
story remained unpublished, being withheld 
even after George Meredith had paired upon it 
favorably. The course of self-education that 
had qualified Alexander Macmillan to be his 
own professional ^^ reader " is thus referred to 
by Canon Ainger : 

'< He had masteted the leading English prose classics^ 
and they formed for him a secret standard and criterion 
of excellence which saved him in a remarkahle way 
from false admirations, or from being deceived by that 


specions mediocrity which is perpetually appearing in 
fresh shapes above the horizon. A life-long enthusiasm 
for the best novels was at the root of his highest suc- 
cess as a publisher/' 

In illustration of his discriminating taste in 

novels, let us quote from a letter written by 

him to James T. Fields in 1861. It touches 

sympathetically also on our struggle, then in 

progress, to preserve the Union and 'free the 

slave ; but that is apart from its main theme. 

<< I wish much that Mr. Holmes would do a story 
which should be entirely one of natural manner and 
character, and have nothing of the wild or weird about 
it. The power of character-painting that is exhibited 
in the book is very high and very fine. The discrimina- 
tion and sharpness of his delineation are not to be sur- 
passed. The least interesting character is Elsie herself, 
and this only because it is conceived under circum- 
stances which are very partially true to fact and far 
from interesting if it were — at least to modem and 
Christian times. The idea of the old Greek unavoid- 
able fate having its consummation through all sorts of 
pain and crime in spite of sorrow and repentance, has 
a kind of grandeur about it, but that a human being 
should take to poisoning because her mother saw a 
serpent has something at once painful and paltry about 
it. Buckle's view of whale blubber and starch being 
the extremes of man's moral and physical nature has a 
kind of interest as you can make your choice — but how 
am I to prevent my wife from seeing a snake if she 
lives in a snake land ? '' 

Six years after this letter to Fields the writer 
was welcomed in the hospitable home of the 
Boston publisher, on the occasion of an Amer- 
ican visit that brought with it a variety of 
agreeable experiences. Even at that time the 
number and wealth of our colleges and univer- 
sities struck him with astonishment. *^ Within 
the last six years," he observes, ^' more endow- 
ments have been made than have been made 
in England for the last two hundred." And 
further: "You go nowhere where princely 
munificence, bestowed by plain citizens, does 
not meet yo^." Gratifying alBO is the foUowing 
in reference to the general prevalence of cour- 
tesy and refinement: 

<< One ezpeoted to find culture and refinement at a 
place like Boston, where Longfellow — who is the sweet- 
est and brightest of men — Lowell, Holmes, Wendell 
Phillips, Emerson and the like live. But one finds 
almost as good everywhere. ... I met farmers in the 
prairies who had read and understood Carlyle, Mill, 
Buckle, Ruskin, Lecky, and authors of that class." 

It was in this visit that MacmiUan became im- 
pressed with the possibilities of extending his 
business to America, as was not long afterward 
done with signal success ; but he could not fail to 
note that ^^ the high tariff is a terrible drawback." 
Not unnaturally, in the course of his dealings 
with all sorts of authors, sound-minded and the 
reverse, he came in contact with the advocates of 
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the Baconian theory of Shakespeare. Mr. Graves 
speaks, in this connection, of ^^ the redoubtable 
Mrs. Pott's Baconian hypothesis," forgetful ap- 
parently of the honor, or dishonor, due to our own 
Delia Bacon, whose lunacy antedates Mrs. Pott's 
by nearly twenty years. As the publisher of the 
famous ^^ Cambridge Shakespeare," Macmillan 
was very naturally approached by Mrs. Pott in 
the interest of her anti-Shakespeare ideas, and 
he frankly and fully replied to her in a courteous 
letter be^ning: h am afraid your enterprise 
is hopeless. Bacon assuredly is not the author 
of Shakespeare's plays, and assuredly Shake- 
speare wrote them himself. I know the Essays 
well, and all Shakespeare well. They are the 
products of our g^reatest intellectual and moral 
age. It is impossible but that they should 
have much in common." A later patient letter 
to this persistent woman contains the following 
striking passage : 

** The question about Shakespeare's education is one 
requiring more space than I can give it. But I don't 
thmk we quite realise how rapidly a man like Shake- 
speare might assimilate new words and forms of life. 
I have known — I know at present — a man who travel- 
ling through a street or town with a number of 
fairly intelligent men and women will learn twenty 
times as much as any of them with even less apparent 
observation. Do you know the story of Houdm, the 
conjurer, how in passing a shop window with hundreds 
of objects in it he could with a glance give an inven- 
tory of it?" 

How different this from Mr. Shaw's conception 
(in «'The Dark Lady of the Sonnets") of a 
Shakespeare who, notebook in hand, painfully 
collects such scraps of useful material as fall in 
his way, chiefly from other men's lips I 

Macmillan's official connection with Oxford 
as publisher to the University, and the honorary 
M. A. conferred upon him when that connection 
ceased, were matters in which he took pride. 
A letter from Mr. John Morley congratulating 
his friend on becoming ^*a brother M.A. of my 
ancient and honourable University" concludes 
thus: 

<< No honour was ever better deserved, as I have often 
said. It is really a most pleasant bit of recognition for 
good service, and I know that you will be gratified by 
it. My only doubt is whether you ought not to have 
been made a Doctor of Divinity, but they do n't know 
you so well as I do." 

Mr. Grraves's life of the younger of the 
brother publishers forms a fit companion to 
Thomas Hughes's memoir of the elder, and is 
in fact a much more elaborate and, in general 
interest, more valuable work. Alexander Mac- 
millan's was a character worthy of a full-length 
portrait, and his biographer has done him justice. 
The many letters andother interesting reminders 


of the noted writers of the day which the book 
containB make it a notable contribution to liter, 
ary history. To supplement the graphic strokes 
of the biographer's pen, the photographer and 
the artist have been called upon to show us 
clearly what manner of man, in his outward 
person, this enterprising and cultured Scotch 
publisher reaUy waa. p^^^ p^ Bicknell. 


EN01.ISH XiirERATURE IN SHAKBSPBARE'S 

IiIFETIMB.* 

There is probably no one in this country 
better fitted for writing a history of English 
literature in the time of Shakespeare than Pro- 
fessor Schelling, whose work in the Elizabethan 
drama and the Elizabethan lyric, the two pre- 
eminent forms of expression in this age, is imi- 
versally authoritative. As in his ^ ^Elizabethan 
Drama," the book before us ^^ departs in method 
from the customary arrangement of material by 
way of annals. It has neither listed authors 
in the order of their birth, nor books in the 
chronology of their publication ; but it has 
sought to view the subject in large by the 
recognition of a succession of literary move- 
ments, and varieties in poetry, drama, and prose, 
at times identified with a great name, at others 
grouped merely because of subject-matter or 
likeness in origin or purpose." Naturally, it 
is about the author whose name appears in the 
title that a considerable portion of the book is 
centered. Thus, the first chapter, which is fit- 
tingly headed ^^ The Literature of Fact," and 
as such introduces the Elizabethan period by 
an account of contemporary works on history 
and adventure, opens up die source-books of 
Shakespeare's chronicle history plays. Follow- 
ing this come two chapters on ^^The Literature 
of the Coterie" and "The New Cultivated 
Prose," which prepare the way for Shakespeare's 
sonnets on the one hand and his early dramatic 
work on the other. The eight chapters on the 
drama, in which is compressed Professor Schel- 
ling's larger treatment, and with an eye single 
to the dramatic type rather than to the dra- 
matist, are grouped about the greatest poet 
of the age. The dominance of Shakespeare's 
genius is, of course, felt in the lyric, and even 
in the prose work of the period we are aware of 
his presence. The range of treatment is, there- 
fore, not so arbitrarily limited as it might at 
first strike th e casual reader. 

* English Litbratubb DUBiKa thb Lifbtimk of 
Shakbspbarb. By Felix £. Sohelling, Profeasor in the Uni- 
venity of Pennsylvania. New York : Henxy Holt & Go. 
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While it is true that a history of literature, 
no matter how limited the period considered, 
must be primarily concerned with details of 
historical fact, sources, influences, and the lika, 
it is important that it should not neglect the 
more vital appeal of literature — that which, 
after all, is worthy of historical treatment. 
Extensive appreciation in such a work as the 
one before us is necessarily impossible ; but it 
is easily apparent that the au^or has carried 
over into his pages his own fervid enthusiasm 
for the literature of this period. The book is 
not crowded with quotations, and those that do 
appear are admirably illustrative and are not 
stale from frequent use. Thus, the splendid 
stanzas on Belphoebe, in the second book of the 
^* Faery Queen," furnish the text for the follow- 
ing eloquent appreciation : 

« Of snob art we feeLthat it ia loving and leisniely; 
its Torj progress is like that of the shuttle in the loom, 
now forward now back. Neither weaver nor poet can 
be oonoeived as hurried, or as otherwise than content 
to add, hour after hour and thread after thread, the 
beautiful colors that grow insensibly into a pattern, ever 
recurrent and conventional, but ever holding, as with a 
soft compulsion, our approval and affection." 

The vexed question of the sonnet Professor 
Schelling treats with his usual sanity. Whether 
we agree with him or not in his belief that 
'^^ Astrophel and Stella' had its inspiration in 
a passion sufficiently real to take on a genu- 
inely tragic tone to one of the ardent nature of 
Sidney,'' we are glad that he does not lead us off 
into unprofitable discussions which generally end 
where tiiey had begun. Grranted poetic genius, 
however, it hardly seems necessary to demand 
an actual passion as a sine qua non of genuine 
love poetry ; and it again seems unlikely that 
Sidney would dedicate to his wife sonnets cele- 
brating his passion for anotiier woman, or that 
both his wife and his sister would regard with 
enthusiasm any such expression of his love. 
Especially sensible is Professor Schelling*s dis- 
cussion of the Shakespearean sonnets. He does 
not seek to identify positively the " Mr. W. H." 
except that he refuses to regard him as William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. He clears the 
whole question of useless argument, and in a 
single paragraph presents the story of the 
sonnets, which, as he says, ^^ is neither difficult 
nor involved." As to the dark lady, he is 
content — and so should we be — with the wise 
comment that ^^the court of Elizabeth was 
fuller [of sirens] than was ever the JEgean ; and 
for my part I should be sorry to have the mask 
of anonymity torn from the face of that immor- 
tal shadow." All of which is in remarkable 


contrast to the pronouncements of the author of 
'' The Man Shakespeare." 

The chapters on the Drama naturally begin 
and end in Shakespeare. The court as well as 
the popular drama leads up to his consummate 
accomplishment, for these embody in whole or 
in part the three influences which formed the 
drama, — those of the classical drama and of 
the popular vernacular farce, and that of Italy 
and the spirit of romance. The plays of Shake- 
speare are «ich considered briefly and with 
reference chiefly to their literary qualities. 
Questions of structure and characterization are 
only touched upon ; more would not be possible 
in a volume of this character. The summaries 
and general criticisms at the close of the 
chapters are appreciative and scholarly. The 
theory that Shakespeare in his latest plays, the 
romances, was seriously affected by the new 
Metcherian tragi-comedy, '^ and that this influ- 
ence worked to the detriment of Shakespeare's 
art, destroying especially the long lines of his 
characterization and reducing his art to the 
measure of the man he imitated," is disposed of 
by the vigorous protest against the ^'discovery" 
that ^^Shakespeare was prematurely old and 
decajring in his genius at forty-five, careless in 
his art, and content to leave his throne to sit on 
the footstools of his younger contemporaries." 
The protest is too strong. For it is impossible 
to maintain, in the face of the numerous resem- 
blances adduced by Professor Thomdike in the 
authoritative monograph on the subject, that 
Shakespeare's and Fletcher's dramatic romances 
were wholly independent of each other. Either 
Fletcher set a model for Shakespeare, or vice 
versa* Professor Schelling prefers to group 
these last plays of Shakespeare's with others like 
'« Troilus and Cressida," '' Timon of Athens," 
and ^* Pericles," which do not belong to any 
special category of history, tragedy, or comedy, 
and to scout the idea that he could have imitated 
or adopted the dramatic ideas of a younger con- 
temporary. But Shakespeare about this timeand 
later was collaborating with Fletcher in ^^ Henry 
VIII." and « The Two Noble Kmsmen," and in 
tiiese plays the tone is Fletcherian rather than 
Shakespearean. Shakespeare never hesitated 
to adopt a dramatic fashion, and it was wholly 
consistent with his past conduct that he should 
try his hand at what he saw was popular with 
the London audiences. The fact remains that 
the late romances are not so great as the trag- 
edies, and it makes very little difference in our 
judgment of the intrinsic worth of these plays 
whether we say their lower rating is due to 
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Shakespeare's imitation of a younger contem- 
porary or not. They are not less good when 
viewed as under the influence of Fletcher than 
when regarded as Shakespeare's original crear 
tion. No one says that they are not superior to 
Fletcher's romances, or that the elder dramatist 
failed to improve upon the work of the younger. 
We might almost as well blame Shakespeare 
for adopting the revenge idea in ^^Ebtmlet" 
from Kyd's play on the same subject as criticize 
him for transforming the idea in the Fletcherian 
romances into the wonder of ^^ The Tempest." 

Professor Schelling's work on the Lyric we 
already know, and his chapters in this volume 
are marked by the same discrimination and 
appreciation that have made his two lyrical 
anthologies familiar to scholars everywhere. 
Particularly good is his treatment of Donne, 
both as a corrective of a prevalent error about 
his relation to the so-caJled ^^metaphysical 
school," and as a just estimate of the salient 
qualities of his poetry. By his illumination of 
what had hitherto appeared commonplace, he 
deserves Jonson's eulogy, that he was ^^the 
first poet in the world in some things." ^*- The 
golden sununer " of the lyric of Herrick and his 
compeers we are shut out from by the limits of 
this volume ; but this lyric, which is more artistic 
and less spontaneous than the Shakespearean, 
may be omitted without causing too sharp a 
brc^ in our survey of the poetic development 
of this period. In this and in other provinces 
of literary expression, the book preserves a 
proper unity of treatment. 

James W. Tuppee. 


The Stephens Prison Diary.* 

If the term ^^ human document" were not 
taking a well-earned furlough, it might be 
applied with peculiar fitness to the diary before 
us, penned by Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy, during 
his imprisonment at Fort Warren, in Boston 
Harbor, from May until October, 1865. There 
is no side of Stephens's nature which does not 
find expression, and the reader feels in every 
paragraph the impression of absolute sincerity. 
From the historical standpoint, the volume is of 
great value for the light which it throws upon 

* Rbcollegtiokb of Albzandbb H. Stephens. His 
Diary, kept when a Prisoner at Fort Warren, Boston Har- 
bor, 1865; giyinsf Incidents and Reflections of his Prison 
Life, and some Letters and Reminisoenoes. Edited, with a 
Biographioal Stndy, by Myrta Lookett Ayary. New York : 
Donbleday, Page & Co. 


the attitude of a large class of men who were 
ardent lovers of the Union and strongly opposed 
to the policy of secession, but whose political 
training made it inevitable that when once the 
die was cast they should go with their States 
and throw their energies into the cause of the 
Confederacy. In ability and character, Stephens 
stood easily at the head of this class of Southern 
statesmen ; and the motives and principles 
underlying his course are fully outlined in this 
Diary, especially in his copy of a long communi- 
cation to President Andrew Johnson, accom- 
panying a request for amnesty, under the special 
provisions of the Proclamation of Amnesty and 
Pardon issued on the 29th of May, 1865. 

As a man of highly cultivated tastes, 
Stephens's prison days were largely devoted to 
reading ; and we confess to a somewhat deeper 
interest in the books recorded than in the much 
talked about ^^ pig-skin library " of a later date. 
Prescott's ^^ Ferdmand and Isabella" and ^^ Con- 
quest of Mexico " were purchased out of the 
little stock of gold coin brought with him, and 
carefully read, as various comments and appli- 
cations to current problems prove. The hig^h 
state of culture and liberty to which Aragon 
had risen under an effectually decentralized 
system of government especially attracted his 
attention. A volume of the philosophical writ- 
ings of Cicero led to a comparison of the moral 
tone of the Roman with that of Paley, whose 
title to a place in the senior year of every 
college curriculum was never questioned in 
Stephens's time. The comparison is strongly 
in favor of Cicero. Bacon's Essays on the whole 
disappointed him, though he thought highly of 
the one on *^ Friendship," which in his opinion 
^' embodies in a nutshell more true philosophy 
than all else I have seen upon this subject." 
Later, after a re-reading of Cicero's ^^ De Ami- 
citia," he says : ^^ This book is an almost fault- 
less production. Still, I believe Bacon's essay 
says more. But Bacon by no means supersedes 
Cicero. Bacon tears up the foundations of the 
philosophy, blasts the works from the quarries ; 
Cicero polishes these rough materials for use 
and ornament. Every young man should study 
Bacon on this subject; then he should study 
Cicero." Aristotle on Economics pleased him, 
but the ^' Politics " he considered of little value. 
Particularly, Aristotle's failure to consider 
slaves as entitled to any standing as an element 
of society is criticised. Matthew Arnold's 
^' Essays in Criticism " was presented to him, 
and he read the chapters on Spinoza and Marcos 
Aurelius, but with little sympathy. ^* I have not 
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been able to satisfy myself as to this critic's 
general object. It seems to me that it is not 
good, that his spirit is evil, that he conceals 
himself as well as he can and attempts to incul-- 
cate his own views through the teachings of 
others." A volume of F. W. Robertson's ser- 
mons was presented to him and read with high 
appreciation, as were certain volumes of S weden- 
borg, in spite of his dissent in many particulars, 
and his conviction that Swedenborg was some- 
what unbalanced in mind. Many hours were 
given to study of various books of the Bible, 
and many of his comments thereon are surpris- 
iugly ^^ liberal " for a strongly religious Southern 
man of that period. The inclusion of the Song 
of Solomon with the other books of the Bible he 
could not comprehend. He raises no question 
as to Solomon's authorship of the book, but fails 
entirely to find in it any evidence of allegorical 
intent. ^^It seems only such love-songs as 
Solomon may be supposed to have indulged 
himself in writing." To interpret it as refer- 
ri|ig to Christ or the Christian Church seemed 
to him ^^ not much short of impious." Bums 
and Coleridge were read occasionally. Tenny- 
son had never appealed to him untU the effec- 
tive oral interpretation of a lady visitor revealed 
the beauty of his verse. 

In poor health, and troubled in mind over 
the failure of the authorities at Washington to 
pay any attention to his request for amnesty 
or parole, unable to get into communication 
with his family and friends at home, Stephens's 
prison days were gloomy enough, and without 
the company of his books he would probably 
have broken under the strain. Until the last 
few weeks of his imprisonment, his confinement 
was close, his quarters uncomfortable, and his 
food palatable only because he gave up the 
allotted rations altogether and supplied his 
table from other sources at his own expense. 
On July 26 he records : " Had a sort of row 
with bedbugs. Examined my bed to-day and 
found several." On August 2, " Had another 
row with bedbugs; discovered a good many, 
though small. To none did I give quarter." 
August 11, ^^ Grot through with the biggest row 
I have yet had with bedbugs." And a week 
later, when commenting on the failure of a 
mouse which he had been feeding to come into 
sight, he adds : ^^ It may see from its hiding- 
place what I do with the chinches, and draw 
conclusions which prompt it to keep out of my 
power, I have often felt sorry for what I have 
to do to these blood-suckers. Most willingly 
would I turn them loose and let them go away 


if they would go and stay, but this they will 
not do." 

There are many personal comments in these 
pages which one would gladly quote if there 
were room. The most severe judgment of all, 
though thoroughly kindly in spirit, is that 
passed upon Jefferson Davis. His opinion of 
the abilities of Grrant was very high, and the 
comparative failure of Grant in the Presidency 
must have come as a great surprise to him. 
As most of the really level-headed leaders of 
the South, he came to have a very high regard 
for Lincoln. Greeley also shares in his admira- 
tion, though his dissent from Greeley's political 
principles led him to oppose the union of the 
Democrats with the Liberal Bepublicans in 
1872. There is no word of ill-tempered criticism 
for anybody. No kindlier and juster heart ever 
beat than that of Alexander H. Stephens. 

W. H. Johnson. 


The Eabi^lest IjOiu>s op the Ocean.* 


Ever since Newton and Wood delighted the 
western world with their discoveries of the 
ruined glories of the Mausoleum and the temple 
of Ephesian Artemis, the progress of Greek 
archaeology has been almost uninterrupted; 
and its claims to the rank of an orderly and 
definite science are now universally recognized. 
Its splendid chapters have been written by 
Schliemann and Dorpfeld, at Ilios, Mycenae, 
and Tiryns ; by the Germans at Olympia, the 
French at Delphi, and the British and Ameri- 
cans wherever they could get a chance to put 
in their spades ; and the annual reports of these 
various schools of classical study contain most 
comforting assurance that new and substantial 
additions are yearly being made to our knowl- 
edge of the past. 

That a rich, if somewhat barbaric, civilization 
could be identified and confidentiy assigned to 
pre-Homeric times, is now generally accepted. 
^^ Mycenaean " was the name — not altogether 
a satisfactory one — given it ; and its dates 
were approximately placed at 1500-1000 b.g. 
With this as our furthest reach backward into 
the prehistoric past of Hellenic or pre-Hellenic 
races, we were perforce content until the end 
of the nineteenth century ; but since the year 
1900 the extensive excavations carried on by 
Dr. Arthur Evans at Cnossus in Crete, together 
with other excavations at various Cretan sites, 

* The Sea Kinos of Crete. By Rev. James Baikie. 
ninstrated. New York : The Maomillan Go. 
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have combined to make it evident that this 
ancient ^^ hundred-citied " island was for cen- 
turies the home of a brilliant civilization, which 
antedates the Mycensan age as much as the 
latter does the time of historic Greece. In honor 
of the most famous traditional Cretan worthy, 
this civilization has been called ^^ Minoan," and 
Dr. Evans has proposed a chronological table 
dividing its life into three periods, known as 
Early, Middle, and Late Minoan ; each period 
being subdivided into three divisions designated 
by Roman numerals. The whole stretch of 
tune thus occupied ranges through two millen- 
nia, from 8000 B.C. to 1000 B.C. 

A number of publications have described 
and sought to appraise the results of these 
Cretan excavations. Dr. Evans himself has 
published full reports on his discoveries ; and 
books by Ronald M. Burrows (^^The Dis- 
coveries in Crete''), A. Mosso (^^ Palaces of 
Crete and their Builders "), and Harriet Boyd 
Hawes (^^ Goumia, Vasiliki, and other Prehis- 
toric Sites "), have served to maintain the public 
interest and increase the public knowledge. 

The latest work dealing with this subject is 
the Rev. James Baikie's ^^ The Sea Kings of 
Crete," a handsome volume, well-printed and 
illustrated. The author writes with keen but 
tempered enthusiasm of the ^' finds " at Cnossus, 
Phsestus, and Hagia Triada, and what they 
seem to show. That the Minoan dynasties were 
sea-lords of the Mgesai and eastern Mediter- 
ranean, he regards as fully established; and the 
significant fact that the great palace structures 
were not fortified, as were those at Mycenae and 
Tiiyns, only strengthens the conclusion that 
here we have to do with a power that depended 
on the ^'wooden waUs" of its fleet for both 
aggression and defence. 

Sooner or later, of course, this floating bul- 
wark would fail; and to some such crisis as 
this — a sudden dash by pirates, or a concerted 
invasion by rivals who managed to out-sail and 
out-fight the Cretan fleet — we are to refer the 
great catastrophe which destroyed the palace at 
Cnossus at the end of the period called Middle 
Minoan II. (about 1850 B.G.). On the ruins of 
this first palace a second seems to have arisen, 
which in turn met its destruction at the close of 
the Late Minoan II. period (circa 1400 B.C.). 

The temptation to construct history out of 
legend with the assistance of archaeological dis- 
coveries is always great : Schliemann, as is well 
known, yielded to it, and was sure that he had 
found the corpora ipsa of the Agamemnon and 
Cljrtemnestra mentioned by Homer and the 


Greek tragic ^terB. Something of this con- 
fidence confronts us in the pages of Mr. Baikie's 
book, — as where he contends for a historic 
background to the terrible story of the human 
tribute paid by Athens to Minos of Crete, and 
of the slaying of the Minotaur by the Attic 
hero Theseus. His support for this position is 
derived largely from the frequency of bull- 
combats and the suggestion of bull-headed 
divinities on the various works of art found 
during the progress of the excavations. 

More conservative and acceptable is one of 
the concluding paragraphs of the book: 

«No one now dreams of hesitating to accept the 
statements of Herodotus and Thnoydides as to the 
great sea-empire of Crete. Whoever the Minos to 
whom they allude may have heen — whether he was 
actually a single great historical monarch who brought 
the glory of the Kingdom to its culmination, or whether 
the name was the titie of a race of kings, is a matter of 
small moment. In either case the sea-power of Minoan 
Crete was a realitj which endured, not for one reigiii 
but for many reigns; and it is practically certain that, 
during a long period of history, the whole sea-borne 
trade of Europe, Asia, and Africa was in the hands of 
these, the earliest lords of the ocean.^ 

The relations of Crete with Grreeoe, the 
Cyclades, and Egypt, are discussed and illuB- 
tiated by parallelisms in pottery, sculpture, and 
metal-working ; and about thirty exccdlent half- 
tone plates show the principal architectural and 
artistic results of the various excavations. The 
book is written in an intelligent and entertain- 
ing style, which, added to the fascination of the 
subject, makes it as readable as any romance. 

JosiAH Renick Smith. 


The MEMOIB8 of Heine.* 


^' Heinrich Heine's Memoirs," in two beauti- 
ful thin, though comprehensive, volumes, doubt- 
less give the best opportunity of meeting the 
poet face to face that has yet been offered in 
English. The titie is confusing, for the term 
Memoiren was preempted by Heine's small 
autobiographical fragment first printed in 1884. 
It was tihe idea of Karpeles to publish (in 1888) 
an extended cento of fragments of Heine*s let- 
ters, verse, and prose, arranged in chronological 
order, under the more admissible titie, ^^ AuUh 
hiographiey In the main the difficult English 
translations are spirited and idiomatic, and the 
metrical form of the lyrics is preserved, even 
though rhymes like ^^ daughter: about her," 

* Heinrich Hsine^s Memoirs. Edited by Gaatar 
Karpeles. Enslish translation by Gilbert Caonan. In tvo 
Tolumes. New York : John Lane Company. 
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*^ undoing: min," go to the verge of what may 
be permitted. It is necessary to add that the 
badness of the work in many other respects 
goes far beyond this limit. 

Karpeles' plan^ for which the translator is 
not responsible, is a horror to the professional 
scholar, and to the philologist an abomination. 
Without guidance of notes, a ^^ harmony" is 
forced by methods more violent than those em- 
ployed by the most perverse theological zeal. 
Karpeles' lack of method has made a sorry 
mess of it, enhanced (let it be stated without 
rancor) by a more thaii British indifference to 
minute accuracy on the part of the translator. 
Chapters, divisions, and titles are purely arbit- 
rary. It seems impossible that any editor could 
omit the lyric " ^in Jiingling liebt ein M'dd- 
chen^'* the very epitome of the most telling ex- 
perience of Heine*s life, or " Au% alten Marchen 
WinJet es" that sublimated quintessence of the 
cruel conflict between romanticism and reality. 
The poet's saucy irrelevancies, his daring wit, 
even his word-plays, vulgarities, and blasphemies, 
are so much a part of himself that a Heine, 
with these completely purged away, would be 
no Heine at all. Omissions are often posited 
where none occur, while again and again sep- 
arate letters and lyrics are macerated into one 
undifferentiated substance, poems are mutilated 
with no indication, sentences torn limb from 
limb and grafted one upon another in a way 
that belittles Mr. Edison's most heroic tales 
of operative surgery. Often a new paragraph 
is placed so as to be related only to the im- 
mediately preceding text, whereas it applies, in 
fact, to a section that has vanished without a 
trace. Because of its allusion to the ^^ Trag- 
edies" (published 1828), Karpeles may he 
excused for including under the documents of 
1823 a letter written on June 7, 1826, but the 
bare-faced change of the date to '' June 7, 1828 " 
is intolerable. Equally unpardonable is the 
crass stupidity shown in translation, and by no 
means limited to proper names. Liibtheen ap- 
pears as "Liibthem," Bovden as "Booden," 
Harburg as " Hamburg," Adolf Miillner is 
leveled to " Miiller," the great surgeon Dief- 
fenbach comes off with " Dreffenbach," while 
the famous lexicographer Adelung suffers a 
sea-change from a living person into " the bur- 
den of the aristocracy." Other examples of 
Mr. Cannan's art of translation are : biderhe^ 
'' solemnly "; Oratorium^ " exhortation "; be- 
wegliche Figur^ "mobile face"; ehenfalls^ 
"ever"; geheimnisvoUe Wonne^ "sweet glee." 
Klagende Flamme^ in the well-known stenzas 


in DeutscMandy certainly does not mean " flame 
of mourning," — and so the long series sounds 
every note from the irritating inaccuracy of 
Mr war von alien Menschen detjenige, den ich 
am meisten auf dieser JErde geliebt^ " Of all 
men he was the most beloved on this earth," to 
the inestimable climax of the repeated rendering 
of Heine's title Die Bader von Lucca as "The 
Bathers of Lucca." Into this fair book are 
also set such gems of English as " This could 
however anyhow not suffice to-day," and "almost 
by one half to destroy these notes." 

But none of these ineptitudes, nor even the 
disconcerting sum of them all, can offset the 
perennial allurement of Heine's baffling and 
elusive personality. Perhaps more than any 
other, he is the vibrant sensorium of an acutely 
susceptible consciousness which makes the mod- 
em man of culture the recipient of a myriad of 
{esthetic impressions undiscovered in simpler 
ages. He caught quick glimpses of new truths, 
of shifted relations. He may, indeed, be consid- 
ered the first man of the future, and his life was 
rendered wretehed chiefly by its rupture with 
the past. For pleasure or pain, all impressions 
reacted upon him from conti*ary poles : he thrilled 
to the majestic symbolism of the Catholic church, 
yet Christianity had never a more keen oppo- 
nent. He was awed by the mysterious sainthood 
of woman, and detested her as a cold-blooded 
serpent; he was the soul of chivalry, while 
destitute of an elementary sense of honor ; his 
insatiable appetency for supreme culture proved 
not incompatible with a cynical vulgarity. No 
artist has more masterfully exploited the sim- 
plest poetical materials, even though we admit 
that his confession of a unique debt to Wilhelm 
Miiller is just. Goethe rested in serene and 
severe Hellenism, whereas Heine went forward, 
and his soul is still marching on, to modernism. 
The fascinating life-panorama of this intensely 
sentient being is unrolled upon these handsome 
pages, and every line tingles with interest to 
the modem combatant. 

The poetry of the future will hardly derive 
ite spirit from the bemusing opiates of oriental 
or Celtic romanticism ; the sweet deceptions of 
the past will yield place to the clear actualities 
of scientific doctrine, and to the task of recon- 
ciling man to his own existence. Modern poetry 
will rest upon realism, not the discarded type 
which dwells upon the abnormal and the revolt- 
ing, but that which fixes its calm vision upon the 
dignities of life, and renders them more acces- 
sible to men. It will choose as its chief subject- 
matter not merely " things as they are " but — to 
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quote a valued human document not yet fully 
superseded — " whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report." • James Tact Hatfield, 


Recekt Poetry.* 


The fact that Mr. Eden Phillpotte is of the kin of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has been noted by all readers of 
the two men's novels. It is evidenced anew by the 
volume of poems, entitled " Wild Fruit," that the 
former writer has now pnblished. The title is well- 
chosen, for the poems have a wilding flavor that sets 
them far apart from the garden products of most 
versifiers. In this, they are suggestive of Mr. 
Hardy^s verses, as well as in their unconventional 
phrasing and their ironic tang. There is a fine 
sardonic humor in this song of '^ The Owl and the 
Epitaph " : 

^ The moon shone in the midnight sky 
As an old brown owl went gliding by. 
He lighted upon a ohnrchyard tree. 
And shouted aloud right eerily — 

*• Hoity-hoo-hoo, 

Toity-too-too, 

Hullabaloo ! 
The grayea are many, the mice are few.* 

** Beneath his peroh there stood a stone 
Where a young, dead woman lay alone. 
The owl conn^ oyer her epitaph, 
Then, blinking his eyes, he began to laugh — 
' Hoity-hoo-hoo, 
Toity-too-too, 
Hullabaloo! 
This was a fine damsel that once I knew. 


*Wiiii>FsniT. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

Thb Voicb of the Ancient. By Cyril Scott. London : 
J. M. Watkins. 

Thibty-siz Poems. By James Elroy flecker. London : 
The Adelphi Press, Ltd. 

Verses. By V. Oxford : B. H. Blackwell. 

A 8oN OF Cain. By James A. Mackereth. New York : 
Longmans, Green, A Co. 

Chords op the Zither. ' By Clinton Soollard. Clinton, 
N. Y. : George William Browning. 

Songs and Sonnets. By Webster Ford. Chicago: 
The Rooks Press. 

Lavender and Other Verse. By Edward Robeson 
Taylor. San Francisco : Paul Elder & Co. 

The Town down the River. A Book of Poems. 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

Beauty's Lady, and Other Verses. By Donald 
Robertson, Actor. Chicago : Ralph Fletcher Seymour Co. 

Herbs and Apples. By Helen Hay Whitney. New 
York : John Lane Company. 

iEoEAN Echoes, and Other Verses. By Helen Coale 
Crew. Boston : The Poet Lore Co. 

The EIarth Cry, and Other Poems. By Theodosia 
G^arrison. New York : Mitchell Kennerley. 

Lips of Music. By Charlotte Porter. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Cactus and Pink. Songs of the Southwest. By Sharlot 
M. Hall. Boston : Shemuui, French <& Co. 


<< ( « Here lies the dust of Mercy Ann, 
The faithful wife of Jonathan Cann. 
Such virtue could not inhabit clay. 
So Heaven hath plucked the flower away." 

Eloity-hoo-hoo, 

Toity-too-too, 

Hullabaloo I - 
But, gentlemen all, the tale is n't true. 

^ * Dear Mercy Ann, the lovely elf, 
Was another night-bird, like myself. 
Ix>ok in the woods by the manor gate : 
You'll find a cot in a ruinous state. 

Hoity-hoo-hoo, 

Toity-too-too, 

HuUabalooI 
Her gravestone should really be writ anew. 

'* * *' Here lies the dust of Mercy Ann, 

The faithful mistress of young Squire Mann. 
She gave him five years of joy and bUss, 
And now she's a flower in the realms of Dia." 

Hoity-hoo-hoo, 

Toity-too-too, 

Hullabaloo I 
There's a mouse on her grave ! ' And down he flew." 

As an example of a sincere and purely seriooB 
lyric we may quote " The Kisses " : 

" Your gentle kiss fell light upon my lips 
As when a hovering Vanessa sips 
One instant and away. 

Oh, blessed touch ! How little then I guessed 
What seeds of aching grief and wild unrest 
Were sowed that summer day. 

'* But now the secret garden of my heart 
Can scarcely hold them ; every throbbing part 
Blooms with a mad desire. 
Oh, precious woman of the misty eyen, 
Would to dear God that futile kiss of mine 
Had planted such a fire. 

" Yours carried life and flying seed of flame 
Until the very letters of your name 
Chime out a glorious song/ 
Mine found no fruitful resting-place to][dwell. 
But humbly sank to that sad haunt of hell 
Where sterile kisses throng." 

We must find space also for one of the fine sonnets 

of this poet, and there is no fitter example than this 

heartfelt tribute to the memory of Swinburne, a 

brother-poet: 

" Children and lovers and the doud-robed sea 
Shall mourn him first ; and then the mother-land, 
Weeping in silence by his empty hand 
And fallen sword, that flashed for Liberty. 
Song-bringer of a glad new minstrelsy, 
He came and found joy sleeping and swift fanned 
Old pagan fires, then snatched an altar brand 
And wrote, * The fearless only shall be free ! ' 
Oh, by the flame that made thine heart a home. 
By the wild surges of thy silver song. 
Seer before the sunrise, may there come 
Spirits of dawn to light this aching wrong 
Called Earth ! Thou saw'st them in the foreglow^roam; 
But we still wait and watch, still thirst and long." 

This is a tempting volume to quote from, and we do 
not find it an easy one to lay aside. It reveab a 
poetical faculty, the plenitude of which we had 
hardly suspected from the stray pieces by Mr. 
Phillpotts that had hitherto come to our attention. 
Perhaps we shall gradually come to think of him, 
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in the end, as we are gradually coming to think of 
Mr. Hardy — as an artificer of more durable things 
in verse than in prose. 

Mr. Cyril Scott, in << The Voice of the Ancient," 
sings such strains as these : 

** I lie in lenitiye shades of oedar boughs, 

Replenishing richly my sonl in Elysum fragranoy, 
Watching my dreams Inllabying in roseate yagraney, 
To sephyrs, that kiss with neetareoos moistore my brows.'* 

The poem is styled ^ Supra Celestia," and is much 
too supercelestial for comprehension by the common 
mind. Sometimes, however, Mr. Scott's thought 
IS more nearly accessible, as in " The Awakening," 
with its imaginings concerning the experiences of 
the soul that has just passed through the gateway 
of death : 

'* Awake — the sonl is lifted from her ooneh of roses, 
Of myriad bnds to earth unknown. 
Of colours more alive than ever earth discloses. 
Far richer, purer, paler, more full-blown. 

'* No sweetness can expound — terrestaal joy is sadness, 
All sleeping only wakes to strife ; 
But here each thought and sense unites in perfect 
gladness, 
And man peroeiyes that life was never Life. 

*' Now was the gentlest moment time had ever moulded. 
Now as the soul unveiled her eyes, 
To find herself in countless virgin arms enfolded. 
Back from her sojourn in the vale of sighs." 

Mr. James Elroy Flecker is the author of 
« Thirty-six Poems," the first of them being these 
wistful lines ^^ To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence ": 

** I who am dead a thousand years, 
And wrote this sweet archaic song, 
Send you my words for messengers 
The way I shall not pass along. 

'* I care not if you bridge the seas, 
Or ride secure the cruel sky. 
Or build consummate palaces 
Of metal or of masonry. 

'* But have you wine and music still. 
And statues and a bright-eyed love, 
And foolish thoughts of good and ill. 
And prayers to them who sit above? 

'* How shall we conquer ? Like a wind 
That falls at eve our fancies blow, 
And old MflBonides the blind 
Said it three thousand years ago. 

'* O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read out my words at night, alone ; 
I was a poet, I was young. 

" Since I can never see your face, 

And never shake you by the hand, 
I send my soul through time and space 
To greet you. You will understand.'* 

This is so encouraging an opening that it has 
tempted us to read the volume from beginning to 
end, and we have found each one of the remaining 
thirty.fiye poems marked by simple sincerity and 
something like distinction of phrasing. Death is a 
favorite theme with Mr. Flecker, but it does not 
leave him merely moody ; rather does it move him 
to concrete and often striking imaginative expres- 
sion. This is noteworthy in such poems as ^ The 


Town without a Market," <<Felo de Se," and <<No 
Coward's Song." An example brief enough for re 
production is '^ Tenebris Interlucentem ": 

" A linnet who had lost her way 
Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 
Till all the ghosta remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 

'^ At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in that land. 
And someone there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side." 

In quite a different vein is the spirited '^ War Song 
of die Saracens," of which these are the closing 
verses : 

** A mart of destruction we made at Jalnla where men 

were afraid, 
For death was a difficult trade, and the sword was a 

broker of doom ; 
And the spear was a desert physician who cured not a 

few of ambition, 
And drave not a few to perdition, with medidne bitter 

and strong: 
And the shield was a grief to the fool, and as bright as a 

desolate pool, 
And as straight as the rock of Stamboul when their 

cavalry thundered along; 
For the oowud was drowned with the brave when oui 

battle sheered up like a wave, 
And the dead to the desert we gave, and the glory to God 

in our song." 

" The Masque of the Magi " and the two miracles, 
"Joseph and Mary" and "A Miracle of Bethle- 
hem," are very simple things, but they have just the 
touch of naivetS needed in such imitative exercises. 
With these poems must be grouped the story of 
'^ Mary Magdalen." Why, asks the poet of the 
penitent, " didst thou renounce thy scented pride?" 

'* She trembled, and her eyes grew dim : — 
* For love of Him, for love of Him.' '* 

The contents of this unpretending volume are 
indeed treasure-trove. 

The author of " Verses by V " knows how to put 
his thoughts in a striking way, as these lines upon 
<* Albert Dtlrer " may witness : 

'* Had earth no flowers, and were no women fair 

In many-gabled Nuremberg, the day 
When Dtirer's touch made ugliness seem rare, 

And gnarled strength worthier than lithe limbs at play? 

Were his eyes blinded, when in beauty lay 
All dreaming Italy, in whose blue air 
He saw the southern faces, Art*s despair. 

And saw the antique statues, Time's display ? 
Yet on those eyes how many a May had risen I 

How oft had they beheld the beech unsheathing 
Her tassel-tufts, and from their winter prison 

Seen break tLe wood-flower and the wild-rose wreathing! 
Or had his vision of the Heaven so dazed him, 
That earthly loveliness no more amazed him?" 

The author can also be vigorous as well as striking, 
as his <* Bismarck " poem attests : 

'* The earth runs lighter in her daily round : 

Bismarck is dead I 
Call him high names, and fill the streets with sound I 

And o'er his head 
Carve bronze and marble in a likeness grim I 
We laugh secure, for Earth has done with him. 
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O Germany! OUndof mnaiol Whom 

Men deemed of yore 
Land of high, dreams, the loTelineas of home, 

Proud, peaceful poor. 
Who learned by haunted riyers tender mooda. 
And thoughts unworldly in enchanted woods ! 


" Arise I arise 1 shake off the aocuraed spell I 

Forget the craft 
From HeU inspired and now returned to Hell 1 

Onoe more let waft 
The breath of Heaven on thy distempered brow ! 
Germany I Sister I Burope calls thee now 1 '* 

When the author writes without those staccato 
effects, he achieves such simple distinction as the 
stanzas in ''A Great Sonl" exemplify: 

" Brother, methinks if I could see 
The soul within your breast, 

Twould bear the likeness of a tree 
Upon a lonely crest. 

Where aU the winds of heayen are free, 
And neyer all at rest. 

'* It standeth, as the mountain stands, 

Unshaken, steadfast, strong ; 
It looketh down on all the Isjids; 

It« shade liee deep and long ; 
And all the soft-wingfed heavenly bands 
. Fill it with sweetest song. 

'* Tet never hath it peace ; for, lo. 

No time is quite so still 
But that some little wind doth blow 

Some leaflet to its wiU. 
And yet it groweth and shall grow 

An ensign on the hill." 

Y's utterance is inclined to be a little thick, just 
escaping the quality of the purely lyric note, but he 
is frequently bappy in bis graver measures. This 
may be illustrated by quoting one of the briefer 
sections of his long poem in the '^ In Memoriam " 
stanza, entitled To the Unknown God 


» 


" Awake, awake, and break the dream, 
O man 1 and think of God no more 
As what in man ye might adore. 
The saintly walk, tibe moral scheme ! 

'* If strife ye see in all around. 

Seek Am in war no less than peace ; 
If death and socrow never cease. 
The grave too must be holy ground. 

" Aye, I would even dare avow. 
Where man sees only human sin, 
That Qod himself may be therein 
Fulfilled — oh, past our thinking how I " 

The poem called ^'A Son of Cain," which sup- 
plies tbe name for Mr. Mackereth's volume, is not 
discovered until we reach the closing pages, al- 
though its merits entitle it to a place in the fore- 
front of the collection. It turns out to be a grim 
and powerful ballad on the model of '^ The Ancient 
Mariner." 

*' I cursed her for her trickery wrought 

In hell and devil-crowned ; 
I tracked her foulsome, plotting thought 

From bound to bitter bound 
And cursed. He entered, and we fought — 

We fought with little sound. . . . 


** O^r Windal moor the day was sped. 

A fell-sheep 'gan to bleat. 
I saw that all the west was red ; 

Grey-still the village street. 
There was a tumult in my head ; 

A silence at my feet. 

*' I saw a fly beat on the pane. 

I saw a wreath of smoke 
Curl blue 'gainst evening cliffs, and gain 

The sky : no passion broke 
The calm of nature, that in pain 

Stared, stared and never spoke. 

'* O Gk>d, it was so very still. 

The very thought was heard 
Moving about the brain ; the will 

Bent numbed ; the cold blood stirred 
Like memory after death : so still. 
Loud in that vivid void of ill 

A playful kitten purred." 

This ballad is clearly the work of a poet, as is also, 
in another mood, the long reflective ode on '^ The 
Gods That Pass and Die Not," of which we quote 
tbe closing section : 

" The gods depart, but thou, O Earth, art young. 

And constant to the Souroe of Now and Then; 
To That which was and is thy psalm is sung. 

Mother of men. 
And all thy days an patient, and thy power 

Abideth though the beauteous gods depart, 
Mother, who still dost cherish at tiiy heart 
Thy child the thinker and the thoughtless flower, 
Mankind fails not ; winds laugh, and woodlands blow 

Still, hope immortal fans abiding mirth ; 
Only the beckoning gods, far-sumnoned, go, 

Ajid pass with poignant splendour from the earth." 

Another fine poem of this type is the ^' Ode on the 
Passing of Autumn." Altogether Mr. Mackereth's 
volume will well reward him wbo ventures into its 
pages. 

Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, the author of 
"The Town down tbe River" is a parsimonious 
poet, but when be gives us dole of bis riches, we 
know that the coin is no counterfeit He is a 
reticent poet, but a few of bis words will outweigh 
the fluent utterance of the more voluble. Witness 
these lines about Lincoln : 

*' For he, to whom we had applied 
Our shopman's test of age and worth. 
Was elemental when he died, 
As he was ancient at his birth ; 
The saddest among kings of earth. 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic — and Olympian. 

" The love, the grandeur, and the fame 
Are bounded by the world alone ; 
The calm, the smouldering, and ike flame 
Of awful patience were hU own : 
With him they are forever flown 
Past all our fond self-shadowings, 
Wherewith we cumber the Unknown 
As with inept, Icarian wings." 

Witness also these words of Napoleon, balf-delirious 
upon his deatb-bed at St. Helena : 

'* What ruinous tavern-shine 
Is this that lights me far from worlds and wars 
And women that were mine ? 
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Where do I say it is 

That Time has made my bed ? 

What loweriog outland hostelry is this 

For me the stars have disinherited ? 

''An island, I have said: 
A peak, where fiery dreams and far desires 
Are rained on, like old fires : 
A Termin region by the stars abhorred, 
Where falls the flaming word 
By which I consecrate with nnsncoess 
An acreage of God's forgetfulneas, 
Left here aboye the foam and long ago 
Made right for my duress ; 
Where soon the sea, 
My foaming and long^lamoring enemy, 
Will haye within the cryptic, old embrace 
Of her triumphant arms — a memory.'* 

Mr. Robinson's attitnde toward life in its conven- 
tional manifestations is bitter or contemptuous, his 
expression almost acrid, and yet his vision is trans- 
figured with gleams of idealism. The City of God 
may be as yet unbuilded, but somewhere — possibly 
in this land of ours — ^its foundations are being laid. 
Even so godless a spot as Broadway may prove to 
be its site. 

** When in from Delos came the gold 
That held the dream of Pericles, 
When first Athenian ears were told 
The tumult of Euripides, 
When men met Aristophanes, 
Who fledged them with immortal quills — 
Here, where the time knew none of these, 
There were some islands and some hillH. 

" When Rome went ravening to see 
The sons of mothers end their days. 
When Flaccus bade Leuconoe 
To banish her Chaldean ways, 
When first the pearled, alembic phrase 
Of Maro into music ran — 
Here there was neither blame nor praise 
For Rome, or for the Mantnan. 

" When Avon, like a faery floor 
Lay freighted, for the eyes of One, 
With galleons laden long before 
By moonlit wharves in Ayalon — 
Here, where the white lights have begun 
To seethe a way for something fair, 
No prophet knew, from what was done, 
That there was triumph in the air.'* 

We may not chide for his too infrequent stage en- 
trances the poet who has grave and measured dis- 
course like this. There is hardlv another American 
Hinger now left us who has eqiud right to say 

" Mon yerre n'est pas grand, mais je hois dans mon verre,** 

and whose thought has such quintessential purity of 
distillation. 

Mr. Clinton ScoUard has heard the call of the 
East once more, as he tells us in so many words : 

^* I chafed at the gyves that bound under the western star, 
When over the welter of waves a clear yoice called from 

afar. 
And I said ' I will seek once more the Nile and the nen- 
uphar.' 

" So I strode to the long, low quays, and boarded a deep- ^ 
decked bark 


And we plowed through the phosphor seas by the beacons 

of day and dark 
Till we raised the Gate of the East with the sweep of its 

harbor arc/' 

The result of this outing is a volume of thirty lyrics, 
^' Chords of the Zither," the product of happy mus- 
ings under distant skies. We think particularly 
well of " Stars over Egypt " : 

" We are the orbs eternal, 

Lighting the outer void, 
Blossoms forever yernal, 

Aster and asteroid ; 
Lds and Osiris 

And Ammon, what are they ? 
They are as marsh fire is ; 

We are for aye and a day ! 

" The Scrapeum solemn, 

The Sphinx with brooding lid, 
Capital and column 

Pylon and pyramid, 
Memnon^s silenced singing 

Under the dawning ray — 
They are as swallows winging; 

We are for aye and a day I 

" When ne'er a Pharos flaming 

Brightens the whelmM earth, 
When man shall haye done with naming 

The creatures of mortal birth. 
When all the creeds have crumbled 

As crumbles the potter's clay, 
We shall abide nnhnmbled ; 

We are for aye and a day ! " 

Mr. Scollard's little books of song come to us with 
tolerable frequency, and they are always welcome ; 
even more welcome than most of them is this col- 
lection, based upon an old inspiration renewed. 

The collection of ^' Songs and Sonnets " by Mr. 
Webster Ford may be illustrated by the pair of 
roundels entitled ** Separated " : 

'* I walked afield with your sweet soul — 
(If heayen past joy oould yield) 
And sought again the wooded knoll ; 
I walked afield. 

No longing ever yet was healed 

By autumn's sunny dole, 

Nor eyes by a remembrance sealed. 

You seemed within the aureole 
Half seen and half concealed, 
That o'er the aching distance stole ; 
I walked afield. 

Tour woman's soul, its tender grief, 
Like autumn winds which toll 
Sweet odors from this flowering fief. 
Your woman's soul 

Gomes back, like music, to console 
With red bloom and gold leaf. 
Love's restless unoontrol. 

For hearts that burn, a rapture brief 
That finds nor bourn nor goal 
Save in dream days and gathered sheaf ; 
Your woman's soul." 

The plaintive strain of Mr. Ford's decorous but 
deeply-felt verse is very moving, and his graceful 
measures have a charm that is genuine and com- 
pelling. 
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Dr. Edward Robeson Taylor is one of our best 
sonnetteers — a fact which we have had previoas 
occasion to point out — and his work is both rich 
in thought and wide in imaginative sweep. From 
among the sonnets which make up the greater part 
of his ^' Lavender and Other Verse,*' the following 
particularly fine example may be chosen, its subject 
being Captain Amundsen's ship ^'GjOa," now the 
property of San Francisco, and preserved in Golden 
Gate Park : 

'* At last I rest in peace where neTermore 

The vaves shall whip my stoat-resisting side ; 
Ignobly rest, and swell with bitter pride 
As casual eyes all lightly scan me o'er — 

Me» that have dared the .^jvtic's awful shore, 
And with the bold Norwegfian as my guide 
Sailed the dread Pass to other keels denied 
Where we shall dwell with Fame forevermore 

Ah, it b pleasant here with birds and trees, 
With laughter-loving children, and the sea's 
Keen winds that romp upon my orphaned deck ; 

Yet, mid this fatal peace at times I yearn 
To face again the dangers of a wreck ; 
To see once more the great Aurora bum.'' 

• 

Many of Dr. Taylor's sonnets are occasional, and 
few men have as happy a gift for paying this sort 
of tribute to a person or a celebration ; others are of 
an abstract or philosophical cast. One group gives 
the poet's impressions of certain paintings by Mr. 
Keith; another is concerned with literary person- 
alities, from Landor to Charles Warren Stoddard. 
We are also given, in the closing section of the 
volume, further examples of Dr. Taylor's quality 
as a translator from the French, these pieces 
including Chantecler's *^ Hymn to the Sun," Hugo's 
'^ Ce qu'on entend sur la Montague," and some of 
the best things of Stranger, Musset, and Leconte 
de Lisle. 

We have long known Mr. Donald Robertson as 
one of the most accomplished and intellectual of 
our actors, sympathetic in the interpretation of the 
poetry of others, but we had not known him as a 
poet on his own account until ^'Beauty's Lady and 
Other Verses" came into our hands. How gen- 
uine is his gift may be evidenced by this Rossettian 
sonnet : 

" When dusk has spread his tent where Day had been 
And Nature's altar lamps are trimmed anew, 
When from the folded wings of Strife, the dew 

Of tears repentant wipes the dust of Sin, 

In such an hour, shall she come calmly in 

And lay her lips on mine and kiss me ? Through 
That kiss shall I not wholly know the true 

Beatitude of Loye, life prays to win ? 

Then all the tangled cords of troubled Care 

Shall fall from off my soul set free through her, 

Together we shall breathe the open air 
Of Truth, I too like her its worshipper ; 

Ah, Qod t must this not be ? but with quick breath 

Sharp on my mouth instead the kiss of Death ? " 

The greater number of Mr. Robertson's poems are 
in the sonnet-form, of which he displays consider* 
able mastery. As an example of what he can do in 
lighter measures, we quote this simple ''Song": 


'* Across the rainbow bridge of dreams 

My Lady went a-maying, 
And left me on the hither side 
Among the graves of hopes that died, 

And wild desires still baying 
The moon of borrowed pleasores' gleams. 

" Across the crystal stream of tears, 

My Lady's voice is ringing, 
And through the dark aisles of my mind 
An echo answers, like a blind 

Canary sadly ■i«g i*»g 
Remembrance of the sunlit years." 

Mrs. Whitney's vivid and pregnant verses may be 
illustrated by these two stanzas in ^ The Unburied " : 

^ In the wood the dead trees stand. 
Dead and living, hand to hand, 
Being Winter, who can tell 
Which is siek, and which is well ? 
Standing upright, day by day 
Sullenly their hearts decay 
Till a wise wind lays them low, 
Prostrate, empty, then we know. 

" So thro' forests of the street, 
Men stand dead upon their feet, 
Corpses without epitaph ; 
God withholds his wind of wrath, 
So we greet them, and they smile, 
Dead and doomed a weary while, 
Only sometimes thro' their eyes 
We can see the worm that pties." 

In this new volume, called '< Herbs and Apples," 
the author again proves herself a true poet, of the 
sort that we could ill spare, although we could 
spare without a pang the figures which here serve 
as illustrations. 

" .£gean Echoes and Other Verses " is a collec- 
tion of refined and thoughtful poems by Mrs. 
Helen Coale Crew. As the title indicates, Mrs. 
Crew's inspiration has been drawn chiefly from a 
study of the classics, and, rightly considered, the 
production of such a small volume as this constitutes 
a more convincing defence of classical studies than 
many stout volumes of prosy argument For here 
is concrete evidence that the spirit of Hellas still 
exists as a shaping and vitalizing power in the 
modem world. ^'By their fruits ye shall know 
them " is, after all, the most trustworthy of peda- 
gogical tests. We quote a part of the poem called 
<* Sappho to Phaon": 


i€ 


BelovM, wait not for the snn to set, 
But come thou whUe his level glances fill 
The green world with a flood of mystic light ; 
And only Hespems of all the stass, 
Dares hang a lamp within the golden ffiow. 
Slow wanes the day, slow slips the eblnng tide 
Upon the shingly reaches of the shore ; 
And all my heart is drawing thine to me. 
Nay, come at noontide, when the shimmexing heat 
Wilts all the tender blossoms on their stems ; 
And under wiUows, in the grateful shade. 
Pan and his happy brood cbeam happily. 
High in the air tibe hawk hangs motionless ; 
The dragonfly above the placid pool 
Spreads filmy wings upon the quiet air. 
The bee sleeps in Uie bosom of the rose, 
But I await thy coming eagerly." 
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The ideals of the sensuoas and the austere are 
strikingly contrasted in ^The Penitent": 

" Leofrio, monk, bends him aboye his books, 
In the Seriptorinm ; flushed hb eager face, 
(Beaming his eye, the while his pen doth trace 
In dearest script the lines whereon he looks. 
With beating heart, npon the Tcllnm there 
He copies trim, an ancient, mnsty tome 
A burning page vivid with pagan Rome — 
CatoUns, singing to his Lesbia fur. 

* Viyamns, Lesbia mea, atqne amemns ! 
Da mi baina mills, deinde centom, 
Dein mille altera, dein seeonda centom ! ' 

" Leofric, monk, kneeleth in silent prayer 
Upon the cold stones of the chapel floor 
Before the altar ; mntely he doUi adore 
The pallid Christ hanging before him there. 
Deep lie the shadows on his sunken cheek ; 
Heavy the sins upon his low-bowed head ; 
Worn are the beads whereon his prayers are said ; 
Trembling his lips with words his soul would speak. 
' Rex tremend» majestatis 

Qui salvandos salyas gratis, 

Salya me, fons pictatis I ' " 

One more selection — this time an exquisite per- 
sonal tribute — shall be given. <<Thoa" is the 
simple title of the three stanzas : 

**Lord Gk>d would write an epic, and the world, 
New-motdded from the void, rolled into space, 
And with heayen's glittering myriads took its place, 
Sapphired with oceans and with sands empearled. 

" Lord God would write an elegy. Swift grew 
Great Babylon and Memphis, Athens, Rome ; 
Only to perish under dust and loam 
Of centimes, 'neath heayen's relentless blue. 

Then the Lord God, not wholly satisfied. 
Where the dawn glowed and trembled, dipped his pen 
And wrote a lyric. Ah 1 and then — tad then 
Thau — grave and tender, smiling, starry-eyed!" 

Mrs. Grarrison's new volume, ''The Ektrth Cry 
and Other Poems," exhibits much refinement of 
thought and subtlety of emotional coloring, but 
does not reveal a very distinctive individuality. Its 
best things are apt to remind us of better things by 
other poets, — as '' The Annunciation " does : 

" God whispered and a silence fell ; the world 
Poised one expectant foment like a soul 
Wlio sees at Heaven's threshold the unfurled 
White wings of cherubim, the sea impearled, 

And pauses, dased, to comprehend the whole ; 
Only across all space God's whisper came 
And burned about her heart like some white flame. 

**' Then suddenly a bird's note thrilled the peace, 

And earth again jarred noisily to life, 
With a great murmur as of many seas. 
But Mwy sat with hands dasped on her knees, 

And lifted eyes with all amazement rife. 
And in her heart the rapture of the Spring 
Upon its first sweet day of blossoming." 

Neat little magazine pieces of the better class, deal- 
ing with familiar themes and symbols, these poems 
charm for the moment, but hardly impress them- 
selves upon the memory. 


Something similar must be said of the *' Lips of 
Music," by Miss Charlotte Porter, and '^ Earth's 
Artists " shall be taken to illustrate the judgment 

« 

^ A Painter Autumn is, whose brush 
Shows earth's hot heart in each cool rush, 
Each bush flames underfoot, each tree — 
A tossing torch — flares high and free, 
Each plant would all a flower be. 

*' A Sculptor Winter is — his hand 
With icy chisel caryes the land ; 
He bares earth's pureness to the light. 
His keen strokes shape with rigor right 
The sudden g^deas, hushed and white. 

" Earth listens : her Musician, Spring, 
Afar, and timid, thrills his string : 
The goddesB melts, — a girl descends ; 
Those stars — her eyes, on his she bends. 
And deathless hope his luting lends. 

But when the girl a woman turns, 
Within her soul all music bums ; 
Her Poet, Summer, sings the word 
Her spirit had but inly heard, 
And life to know Life's joy is stirred." 

Miss Porter has studied in the best schools of taste, 
as her textual work in editing the master-poets 
makes sufficiently evident, and she is entitled to 
have her own fling. Her pieces are mostly lyrical, 
and we do not mean it as dispraise when we say 
that she seems to have mastered the rhetoric of the 
lyric rather than to have caught the secret of its 
magic. Many of her songs have, indeed, been 
written for a musical setting. 

<< The Desert Queen," which means the giant 
cactus of the southwestern desert, suggests to Miss 
Sharlot M. Hall the following stanzas : 

" I was Zenobia in the olden time 

And ruled the desert from Palmyra^s walls ; 
I flung my challenge to imperial Rome 

So Ux Uiat still across the years it calls 
In proud defiance — but my halls are dust ; 
The jackal sans him at the temple door ; 
The wind-blown sands hide street and corridor 
And heap the palace floor. 

'' Forgotten is Aurelian and his might ; 

Aboye his grave the beggar children smile ; 
And I, who swayed the East in other days, 

Am mistress now of many a Western mile ; 
Crowned with a coronal of snowy flowers. 

And armed and guarded with a thousand spears, 
I dream — while dim mirages recreate 

In shimmering light the splendor of past years." 

This is as typical a short piece as we can find in 
Miss Hall's *< Cactus and Pine," but it represents 
her inadequately, for her real quality is to be sought 
in the swinging rhythms of her long poems. In 
her work the Southwest finds a voice — its legends, 
its romantic history, its natural beauty, and its free 
outdoor life. She has a large and vivid imagina- 
tion, which she nevertheless does not permit to lose 
itself in abstractions, and her blend of realism with 
song offers a refreshing contrast to the work of the 
magazine poets who spin their verse from their 
inner consciousness. 

William Mobton Payne. 
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Bribfs on New Books. 


Progreat of 
the French 
Republic, 


An impressive record of a people's 
achieyement is given by Professor 
J. C. Bracq in <* France under the 
Republic " (Scribner). The book is the most per- 
tinent answer to the familiar question whether or 
not the Third Republic is stable, or is to share the 
fate of its short-lived predecessors ; for what chance 
have pretenders with a population which every year 
is finding new expressions of its industrial, inteUect- 
ual, and moral energy ? Such a record accounts 
for the increasing weakness of the monarchist £px)ups. 
The financial strength of France is always a surprise 
to the uninitiated who have listened to so many tales 
of returning travellers about the degeneracy of the 
French. Professor Bracq notes that the gold re- 
serve of the Bank of France has risen in thirty 
years from 604,000,000 francs to 3,052,000,000. 
A quiet but significant display of this financial 
power calmed the warlike inclinations of the Grer- 
mans at the time of the Morocco affair. Its source 
is industry, commerce, and thrift; and so with 
the increase of the gold reserve goes the fact that 
the clearing-house transactions in Paris have mul- 
tiplied thirteen fold. If these were all the signs of 
progress, one might infer that the bourgeoisie of the 
Republic had been acting on the advice which Louis 
Philippe is said to have given to the bourgeois of 
1830, '^ Enrich yourselves." Professor Bracq shows 
the other side in his chapters on '^ Education in the 
New Life," '^ Social Reform," and kindred topics. 
His enlightening chapter on "Religious Doubt- 
Religion" encourages the conclusion that although 
there is a large number of '^ intellectuals" who are 
entirely out of sympathy with the Church and with 
Christianity, the prospects of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism were never brighter. The separation 
of Church and State has simplified the situation. 
The last third of the volume is devoted to the religious 
crisis, including the controversy over the Church 
schools, the religious orders, and the Law of Separa- 
tion. Upon such matters exact and impartial state- 
ments are difficult to make. The author seems to 
be taking refuge in verbal distinctions when he says, 
apropos of the Revolution and Church property, 
" The charges about confiscation of property, as a 
whole, are untrue." An equally questionable state- 
ment denies any reference in the Concordat to the 
payment of salaries as a compensation for the loss 
of property. There is also a tendency apparent in 
the discussion to ignore the difference between the 
Concordat and the Organic Articles. But these are 
historical matters, and Professor Bracq's opinions 
upon them do not mar the otherwise fair tone of his 
treatment of his subject. 

The evoiutiati Somewhat misleading as to title is 
of$tvie$in the book called *'How to Know 

archueoture. Architecture" (Harper), by Mr. 
Frank E. Wallis, A. A. LA.; although a sub-title, 
<< The Human Elements in the Evolution of Styles," 


describes its contents more accurately. The pub- 
lishers' advertisement asserts that " after you have 
read this book you can, on looking at a building, 
say to what style and what period it belongs "; and 
the author himself says toward the close, " A little 
further study will differentiate for you the English 
revival, and the Italian revival, the Philadelphian 
Georgian and the Georgian of Boston or of Annap- 
olis." But we cannot grant that either of these 
assertions is justified. Beginners (to whom the 
book is evidently addressed) have not sufficient data 
for such differentiations, nor has the author pro- 
vided them. He is not exact enough ; his definitions 
are too few, and those he gives are not always ac- 
curate — entasiSy for instance, is defined as the 
tapering of a Greek column. By its failure to 
offer sufficient and accurate technical explanation, 
it falls far below such a book as Stratham's ^* Archi- 
tecture for General Readers," in which the psychol- 
ogy of architecture is interwoven with a working 
knowledge of construction and general details. But 
as a study of the Evolution of Styles it is readable 
and suggestive. The underlying principle (or the 
''axiom," as it is called by the author) is this: 
''Architectural style development follows trade 
under the inspiration of political and religious 
conflict and progress, and to know architecture is 
to know the fundamental human or national ideal- 
ism." This development is traced through four 
principal periods: Pagan, Christian, Intdlectoal. 
Modem, — the latter including the "industrial 
feudalism" of America to-day. Architecture is 
provided with a new and unique opening in the 
"interesting partnership between the industrial 
overlord and his retainers. The overlord requires 
libraries, institutions of learning, banks, and palaces, 
and we have them. On the other hand, we have a 
domestic architecture of the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, a new expression which is not only com- 
fortable and fit but beautiful and supremely con- 
vincing." The author has brought together a large 
amount of material, and has treated it in a suggestive 
though not always entirely relevant way. There are 
one hundred and seventeen illustrations ; the page 
decorations for the subject-divisions and the inittals 
for the chapter-beginnings, both designed by the 
author, are appropriate as well as beautiful. 

Rural eaavi ^/- ^ ^' ^^^ » keen-ey ed observer 
and oih er with a good memory and a lively sense 

di»quuuu>n», ^f h^mor, has been among the north- 
of-England folk taking notes, which he prints under 
the title, "Studies in Arcady, and Other Essays 
from a Country Parsonage" (Herbert & Daniel, 
London) . The writer's dtoth excites expectation of 
grace and learning in his wit and humor ; nor is 
expectation disappointed. The meUowness of ma- 
ture years, also, and the charity that comes with a 
considerable knowledge of the world, speak in his 
pages. An American reader cannot but marvel at 
the stunted intelligence and narrow outlook of the 
average rural dweller in England, as depicted in 
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Mr. €ral68*8 pages. In the matter of figures, five 
hundred would seem to be the highest number even 
dimly oonoeiyable by his simple-minded parishioners, 
and their notions of geogpraphy are so ludicrously 
Tague that we have one person referring to Rome 
as '4n Paris," and another speaking of Manchester 
as in the south of England. Pathetic, too, as well 
as amusing is their eager but unintelligent interest 
in the lives of ^^ the quality.'' This hunger for a 
more abounding life they seek to feed with such 
sensational reports from the great world as are sup- 
plied by the Sunday newspapers, for which the au- 
thor has an unexpected good word to say. ^* After 
all," he feels compelled to admit, 'Hhey are the 
Greek tragedies, the Strauss operas, of the poor. 
Here for tibem is the * pity and terror,' the sense of 
destiny and awfulness, which an intellectual ^ito 
finds in antique choruses. Some of the Greek plays 
are almost insupportably dreadful, the mythological 
stories are in themselves, as a matter of fact, often 
repulsive and grotesque, but there is always a re- 
deeming sense of lai^eness, and this the poor find 
amid the horrors of the Sunday newspaper." It may 
well be that these plodding rustics are mentally too 
heavy and dull to be either much hurt or much 
helped by anything they might read. In addition 
to these Arcadian studies from real life, the book 
contains a number of chapters on ^ Folk-Lore and 
Tradition," and on <' Speech and Language," while a 
final half-dozen are grouped together as <^ Discussions 
and Digressions." Of books as well as human nature 
the author shows himself to be a diligent student. 

Through the ^'^^ Henry James Forman's "In the 
Mart in Heine*t Footprints of Heine" (Houghton) 
footprint. jg ^j^ ingratiating, if slight, perform- 

ance, deriving native charm from being written on 
the spot by one who has absorbed some of the real 
spirit of the Marzr&ise, With the convenient help 
of the nulway, which was not available to his pre- 
decessor, and omitting (unfortunately) the ascent 
of the Bsenstein, the author repeated most of the 
memorable foot-tour of 1824. Although not notable 
in style, the book gives back the free and generous 
joy of the open road : " I drank in the balmy pine- 
laden air : it was a kind of spiritual second wind " — 
and the breezy book itself may well serve a similar 
tonic purpose to overwrought and distracted readers. 
The author is susceptible in various directions, and 
falls in with more Hberal spoils in the way of living 
folk-lore and delicately-attuned Grerman ladies than 
most pedestrians in those parts are like to en- 
counter. So generous is he in sharing these prizes, 
that they have a suggestion of premeditated and not 
altogether pertinent embellishment. The pungent 
Harz-atmosphere scarcely needs this conscious spic- 
ing. The legend of the partridges (p. 78) reads 
like a retelling of Die Kraniehe des Ibykus, a 
myth-making popular redaction of Schiller's poetry 
for which there are convincing parallels. The spell- 
ing wavers between English and German usage, 
with occasional forms that belong nowhere. '*A 


man bearing the pastoral name of Blumenbach" 
is a tame designation for the immortal founder of 
the science of anthropology, and is no sort of a pre- 
paration at all for the crushing shock caused by the 
startling apparition of Walther von der Yogdiweide 
« emerging from a gabled house humming a tune of 
the Meistersinger." The fall-page illustrations by 
Mr. Walter King Stone are most satisfactory impres- 
sions of the region, and reflect not a little of its per- 
ennial charm. 

*" The American^ The new edition just published of 
tweruu^o* ^^' Bryce's <* American Commour 
years after. wealth" (Macmillan) is the third 
re-issue of this memorable work since its first ap- 
pearance in 1888, and is so considerably revised 
and enlarged as to constitute almost a new work, 
though the ground-plan remains much the same and 
certain chapters have called for but little modifica- 
tion. In the two hundred additional pages of the 
present edition are contained four new chapters of 
importance, — one on our transmarine possessions, 
another on the vast influx of inmiigrants from cen- 
tral and southern Europe, still another on the more 
recent aspects of the negro question in the South, 
and, finally, a consideration of the notable develop- 
ment in late yean of American universities. In 
the subsidiary matter prefixed and appended there 
are some omissions and some additions. The con- 
stitution of California has been reduced to a one- 
page extract, and the constitution of Oklahoma has 
been added, to the extent of twenty-three pages of 
fine print The handy table of <' Area, Population, 
and Dates of Admission of the States " has been 
omitted, as has also ** The Federal System of En- 
glish Universities," doubtless to avoid swelling the 
volumes to unmanageable size. The author's hopes 
for our future have by no means given place to 
despair since he first essayed, with optimistic pen, 
to portray our public institutions and our social life. 
'^ It was with some anxiety," he confesses, '* that I 
entered on this revision, fearing lest the hopeful 
spirit with which my observations of American 
institutions from 1870 to 1894 had inspired me 
might be damped by a close examination of their 
more recent phases. But all I have seen and heard 
during the last few years makes me more hopeful 
for the future of popular government The forces 
working for good seem stronger to-day than they 
have been for the last three generations." This 
work from the hand of a foreigner becomes, in its 
enlarged form, more emphatically than ever the 
most noteworthy treatise on our political and social 
system. 

Across the "^^^ ^'^ chapter of " An English- 

isieofEHn man in Ireland: Impressions of a 
in a eanoe. Journey in a Canoe by River, Lough, 

and Canal" (Dutton), by Mr. R. A. Scott- James, 
strikes the note of this opening season as follows : 
" There comes a time early in the spring when the 
decrepitude of years or the precocity of youth is 
wont to fall from you. On that real first day of 
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the year you suffer reincarnation^ and feel that yonr 
opportonitj in life, as the lay preachers express it, 
begins again : that you have another chance to be 
the superman, your dislike for whom has always 
been tempered by a reserve of envy." Yielding to 
the vernal impulse, the author, with a congenial 
companion, secured a canoe, studied well the map 
of Lreland and the course of the river Shannon, 
with its connecting water-ways, and then proceeded 
to tour the island, from Belfast on the northeast to 
Limerick on the southwest, in the manner indicated 
in the tide. Descriptions and reflections and bits 
of dialogue diversify the chronicle of this leisurely 
journey. Of the typical Irishman the writer ob- 
serves : <* Perfectly he fulfils the maxim ' Take not 
thought for the morrow '; and because he does not 
take thought he is poor, but in his poverty he is 
provided with more that the heart needs, with more 
that makes for happiness, than we with all our prac- 
tical but inhuman industrialism can achieve.^' A 
map and illustrations from photographs help the 
reader to a more vivid participation in this pleasant 
Irish jaunt. 

Municipal ^ ^^ ^«1«» ^- Wilcox's "Great 

adfninutraH<m Cities in America'^ (Macmillan) we 
in America. hKwe a very instructive and readable 
account of certain aspects of municipal administra- 
tion in six of our largest urban communities. The 
author has already rendered valuable service in pre- 
vious discussions, and this study goes more deeply 
into the essence of the struggle between the repre- 
sentatives of individual interest and public welfare. 
The criticism of abuses is not cynical but distinctly 
patriotic, — the message of those who believe the 
American people need only the light of truth to call 
forth earnest effort and sane action. No citizen can 
read this work without setting his teeth for a new 
attack on mercenary control of the colossal ma- 
chinery of city government The facts are brought 
up to date, and the reader can connect the daily news 
with the story of the development of the institutions 
which thus far represent the sorriest defects of uni- 
versal suffrage. 


• NTOTBS. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle is about to publish with Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. of London, a volume of poems, 
entitled « Songs of the Road." 

New novels by Messra. John Galsworthy, Maurice 
Hewlett, Frank H. Spearman, A. T. Qailler-€ouch, and 
£. W. Homung are promised for Spring issue by 
Messrs. Scribner's Sons. 

The Autobiography of Richard Wagner, to the 
forthcoming publication of which extended mention was 
made in our last issue, will be issued in this country by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An enlarged and revised edition of Mr. William 
Winter's charming sketches of travel in England, " Gray 
Days and Gold," is promised for Spring publication by 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


An English translation of Gustav Frenssen's novel, 
<< Klaus Hinrioh Baas," will be issued within a few 
weeks by the Macmillan Co. It is a tale of strenuoos 
commercial life in Grcrmany of to-day. 

The United States Minister to Denmark, Mr. Maurice 
F. Egan, is preparing a series of lectures on ** Hymnody," 
which will be delivered at the John Hopkins Universitj 
this year, and subsequentiy published in book form. 

Mr. Eden Fhillpotts's forthcoming novel, ^ Demeter's 
Daughter " depicts the war of different natures, and the 
single-handed struggle of a strong and noble woman to 
lift and reclaim her family. The scene is again Dart- 
moor. 

«« The Obvious Orient," by Dr. Albert Bnshnell Hart 
of Harvard, is announced by the Appletons for issue 
next month. Dr. Hart travelled around the world with 
his family a year or two ago, taking the Pacific Coast 
and Alaska on the way. 

Mr. George B. Utiey, librarian of the Public Lihrazy 
of Jacksonville, Fla., has been chosen as the new 
secretary of the American Library Association, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Utley's resignation as 
librarian at Jacksonville took effect last week. 

The forthcoming definitive edition of Stevenson's 
letters, upon which Mr. Sidney Colvin has been at work 
for some time past, will be issued in this country by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. The edition will com^ 
prise four volumes, and will include about one hundred 
and fifty new letters. 

"The Agonists: A Trilogy of God and Man," by 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett, will be published in the early 
Summer. In presenting the stories of Minos, Ejng of 
Crete, Ariadne in Naxos, and the Death of Hippolytus, 
the author seeks to express "the fallacy in the ancient 
conceptions of God-kind and mankind, and in the 
ancient riews of their relationships." 

Three volumes of considerable literary interest soon 
to be issued by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. are the 
following: "Men, Women, and Books" by Miss 
Betham-Ed wards; "Friederick Nietzsche: The Diony- 
sian Spirit of the Age," by Mr. A. R. Orage; and a 
second series of " The Humbler Poets," an anthology of 
newspaper verse, edited by Wallace and Frances Rice. 

" The Washington Square Classics," a series of stand- 
ard books for young people, is soon to be launched by 
Messrs. Grcorge W. Jacobs & Co. Each volume will 
be set in large type, and will contain eight or more 
full-page colored illustrations. The first tiUes to be 
published will be Stevenson's "Treasure Island," 
Hawthorne's " Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales," 
and Miss Se well's " Black Beauty." 

Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, known to all American 
readers through her graceful writings on colonial and 
gardening subjects, died at her son's home in Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, February 16. She was bom in 
Worcester, Mass., in 1853. Among her best-known 
books are the following: " Stmdials and Roses of Yes- 
terday," "The Sabbath in Puritan New England," 
" China Collecting in America," "Customs and Fashions 
in Old New England," " Life of Margaret Winthrop," 
" Diary of a Boston Schoolgirl," " Historic New York," 
" Old-Time Gardens," and "Two Centuries of Costume 
in America." Mrs. Earle was for several years a 
frequent and valued contributor to The Dial, but 
persistent illness during the last years of her life made 
this and all other literary work impossible. 
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Architeotnral LeacneotNewYork. H.W.Frohne. IrU, Studio, 
Arsentina, Progreesiye. James Davenport Whelplejr. Century, 
Bojs and the Theatre. Frederick Winior. AUantie. 
Oampalffn Management. Emily Newell Blair. Outlook, 
Capital in America. John Moody and George Tomer. MeClure, 
Garcaaeonne. George Allan England. Century. 
Oenena, The Thirteenth. Eatherlne Cavanagh. Bookman, 
China, Christianity in. Edward A. Boss. Century, 
Class-ConscioQsness. Vida D. Scadder. Atlantic. 
Crawford. Barl Stetson. A. Lenalie. International Studio, 
Crime. Outdoor Treatment of. H. B. Oooley. OtUlook. 
Decoration, A New Motive in. Harrison 8. Morris. Century. 
Etchers, The Ghicsgo Society of. Maude Oliyer. Int. Studio, 
Express Monopoly, The Great. Albert W. Atwood. American. 
Faith. Scientiiic. John Burroughs. Outlook, 
Fashion, The Glass of. Edward Fuller. Bookman. 
German Book Arts, The. William Allen. Bookman, 
Get>Blch-Qalok Game, The. C. M. Keys. World's Work, 
Gifted, The— Bhould They Marry? Minna T. Antrim. lAppineoU, 
Gilder. Biohard Watson. Maria Lansdale. Century. 
Harrison. Mrs. Burton, Becolleotionsof — I. Seribner. 
Himalayas, A Quest in the. Mary B. Beebe. Harper, 
Human Conservation. Experiments in. B. W. Bru^re. Harper. 
India, Bellgion and Caste ia. Price Collier. Seribner. 
Japanese Basket Work. OliverWheaUey. International Studio, 
Labor Union, The Case agidnst. Washington Gladden. Outlook, 
La Farge — An Appreciation. F. J. Mather, Jr. World's Work, 
Letters and their Writers, Some. Ellen Terry. MeClure, 
Liberty, A Definition of. Isaac L. Bioe. Forum. 
Lincoln, Abraham, Beoolleotions of. Hamilton Bnsbey. Forum, 
Living, Begulating the Cost of. H. J. Howland. Outlook, 
Lowell, John. The Legacy of. H. Addington Bruce. Outlook, 
Luther, Martin, and his Work. Arthur C. McGiifert Century, 
McAdoo and the Subway. Burton J. Hendrick. MeClure. 
Miniature Painters, Society of. Alice Searle. Int. Studio. 
Nationalism and the Judiciary. Theodore Boosevelt. Outlook, 
New York's New Library. David Gray. Harper. 
Ocean's Floor. Exploring the. Sir John Murray. Harper, 
Parrots, In Praise of. Franklin James. Atlantic. 
Peat-Bog. The Story of the. JacobA. Biis. Outlook, 
Pension Carnival. The— VI. William B. Hale. World's Work, 
Photography Exhibition, National. W. D. MaeColl. Int, Studio, 
Portuguese of Provincetown. The. Mary Heaton Vorse. OtMook, 
Property tax. Effect of the. Albert Jay Nock. A merican. 
Prudery. The Price of. Caleb Williams Saleeby. Forum, 
Becreation through the Senses. P. W. Gtoldsbury. Atlantic, 
Bich, A Word to the. Henry L. Higginson. Atlantic. 
Biley, James Whitcomb. Hewitt H. Howland. Bookman. 
Scenic Novel, The. Ellis Parker Butler. AtlanOe. 
Scientific Management, Principles of. F. W. Taylor. American, 
Shaw. Bernard: The Bealizer of Ideals. Temple Scott. Forum. 
Sierra, My First Summer in the. John Muir. Atlantic, 
Slave Plantation, The, in Betrospect. W. M. Daniels. Atlantic. 
Slums, Down to the. Henry Oyen. World's Work. 
Steel Workers, The Strain on the. John A. Fitch. American, 
Taylor, Frederick W. Bay Stannard Baker. American, 
Translations of Classics, Famous. Calvin Winter. Bookman, 
Trees, Living, A Museum of. F. L. Bullard. World's Work, 
Trusts. German Good-Will toward. Elmer Boberts. Seribner, 
Two-Party Politics, A Criticism of . J.N. Lamed. AUantie, 
United States Army, The— H. H. L. Clotworthy. World's Work, 
Virginia in Fiction. Louise Collier WUlcox. Bookman. 
Wagner Memoirs. The Beal. Albert Banselow. Bookman, 
Washington in a Bevolutionary Crisis. W. C. Ford. Century. 
Washington's Sense of Humor. Wayne Whipple. Century. 
World Peace, The Dawn of. Hamilton Holt. World's Work. 
Znfil, The Little World of. Charles F. Saunders. OtUlook, 


liisT OF New Books. 

[The following listf containing 84 titles^ inelttdes books 
received hg Thb Dial since its last issue.] 

BIOGRAPHT AND SBKINISOBNOSa 

71i« Growth of Napolaon: A study in Environment. By 
Norwood Toung. Illostrated, large 8vo, 468 pages. Duflleld 
&Co. 18.75 net. 


Iiady John Bnaaelli A Memoir. Edited by Desmond Mao- 
Carthy and Agatha Bussell. Illustrated in color, etc., large 
8vo, 826 pages. John Lane Co. 18.80 net. 

Tha JAghtmr Bide of Xy Offloial Idfis. By Sir Bobert 
Anderson. With photogravure frontispiece, 8vo, 286 pages. 
G^eorge H. Doran Co. 

DttYid Bicardo : A Centenary Estimate. By Jacob H. Hol- 
lander. 8vo, 137 pages. ** Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science." Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. Paper. 

aBNBSAIi I^irmtATXTKR. 

Frenoh Xeii, Women, and Books s A Series of Nine 
teenth-Century Studies. By Miss Betham-Edwards. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 260 pages. A. C. MoClurg A Co. |8JM) net. 

Xaredith'a Allegory: The Shaving of Bhagpat. Inter- 
preted by James McKechnie. 12mo, 246 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. 

Bdffahlll Basaya. By Adrian Hoffman Joline. Large 8vo. 
226 pages. Biohard G. Badger. 12. net. 

Bapetltion and ParaUeliam In Tennymm. By Bmile 
Lmivzldre. 16mo, 107 pages. Oxford University Press. Paper. 

NBW BBITI0N8 OF BTANPABD LITBBATTTBB. 

The Oomplete PoeuLB of Bmlly Bvontfi. Edited by dement 
Shorter : with introduction by W. Bobertson NicolL Large 
8vo, 881 pages. George H. Doran Co. 

The Works of George BEaredith. Memorial Edition. Vol- 
umes XXlll., XXIV., and XXV.: Poems. lUustrated in 
photogravure, etc., 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons. (Sold 
only in sets by subscription.) 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. New thin-paper edi- 
tion; with photogravure frontispiece, 16mo, 888 pages. 
Harper A Brothers. Cloth. 11.26 ; leather, $1.26 net. 

Bva r ym an'a Ubrary. New volumes: Crime and Ponishment, 
by Fedor Dostoieffbky, with introduction by Laurence 
Irving ; The Pilgrim Fathers. Bach 16mo. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Per volume, 86 cts. net. 

BOOKS OF VBB8B. 
Dream and Drama. By Bobinson Smith. 18mo, 26 pages. 

Hartford, Conn.: G. F. Warfleld A Co. 
The Bnb&iy&t of Omar Xh4yy4m. Translated from the 

original Persian by Isaac Dooman. 16mo, 77 pages. 

Bichard G. Badger, fl. net. 

FICTION. 
The Ohaam. By Gtoorge Cram Cook. 12mo, 879 pages. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.26 net. 
The Oanon In Besidanoe. By Victor L. Whitechuroh. 12mo, 

247 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. |1.20 net. 
A Woman with a Porpoae. By Anna Chapin Bay. With 

frontispiece in color, 12mo, 888 pages. Little, Brown, A Co. 

$1.26 net. 
The BEarried Miaa Worth. By Louise Closser Hale. 12mo, 

279 pages. John Lane Co. $1.20 net. 
How Iiealle Loved. By Anne Warner. Illustrated in color. 

12mo. 292 pages. Little. Brown, A Co. $1.26 net. 
Prinoeea Katharine. By Katherine Tynan. l2mo, 881 pages. 

Duflleld & Co. $1.20 net. 

AUaa of Aatra. By H. B. Marriott Watson. With frontis- 
piece. 12mo, 812 pages. Little, Brown, A Co. $1.60. 

Tha Prodigal Jndffe. By Vanghan Kester. Illustrated, 8vo, 
448 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.60. 

The Vow. By Paul Trent. With frontispiece In color, Utano, 
841 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.26 net. 

The Tonng* Idea : A Comedy of Environment. By Frank A. 
Swinnerton. l2mo. 806 pages. Duffield&Co. $1.20 net. 

The Kan With the Boar. By Warren and Alice Fones. With 
frontispiece, 12mo. 244 pages. Bichard G. Badger. $1.60. 

The BEaklnga of a QirL By Emma B. Meguire. 12mo. 198 
pages. Bichard G. Badger. $1. net. 

BBLiaiON AND THBOIiOGT. 

Baaaya In BEodem Theology and Belated Bahjeota. By 

Charles Augustus Briggs. Large 8vo, 847 pages. Oharles 

Scribner's Sons. I2JM) net. 
Tha Ohriat BEyth. By Arthur Drews ; translated by C. Delisle 

Bu ms. Third edition , revised and enlarged ; 8vo. 806 pages. 

Open Court Publishing Co. $2.26 net. 
The Country Church and the Bural Problem; The 

Carew Lectures at Hartford Theological Seminary, 1900. 

By Kenyon L. Butterfleld. 12mo, 168 pages. University of 

Chicago Press. $1. net. 
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XodarzL Thought and Traditional Fatth. By G«orge 
Preston Mains. 8vo, 379 pages. Baton & Mains. $1.60 net. 

Thooffhta on Ultimate Problonui: A Series of Short 
Studies on Theologioal and Metaphysipal Suhfeots. Bj 
W. Frankland. Fourth and enlarced edition; 18mo, 101 
IMiffes. London: David Nntt. Paper. 

Oommantary on the Bible aooordlne to Xatthew. Bj 
A. T. Bobertson. ISmo, 2M pages. ** The Bible for Home 
and Sohool." Macmillan Oo. 00 ots. net. 

PUBLIC AFFAIB8. 
Land FroUema and National Welftoe. By Christopher 

Turner; with introduotion by the Bight Hon. Visoonnt 

Milner. Large Sro, 848 pages. John Lane Co. |8JM)net. 
War or Peaoe : A Present Day Duty and a Future Hope. By 

Hiram M. Chittendeu. 12mo. 278 pages. A. C. MoClurgft 

Co. fl. net. 
The Kan-lCade World of Our Androoentric Culture. By 

Charlotte Parkins Gilman. ISmo, 900 pages. Charlton Co. 

fl. net. 

NATUBB AND OUT-DOOB UPB. 

The Adventiirea of Jamee Oapen Adama, Mountaineer 

and Orinly Bear Hunter of CaUfomia. By Theodore H. 

Hittell. New edition; illustrated, 12mo, 878 pages. Charles 

Soribner*8 Sons. $1.00 net. 
The Pine Art of Pliriilng. By Samuel G. Camp. Illustrated. 

lOmo. 177 pages. Outing Publishing Co. fl. net. 
The Life of a Pozhonnd. By John Mills. Illustrated in 

color, etc., 8vo, George H. Doran Co. 
Cone-Bearlxiff Treea of the OaUf onila Xonntaina. By 

J. Smsaton Chase. Illustrated. lOmo, 06 pages. A. C. 

MoClnrg&Co. 76ots.net. 

BOOKS POB THB TOUNQ. 

A Ghilde to Bngrllah History for Tounc Beaders. By Henry 

William Elson. Illustrated, lamo. 398 pages. ** The Guide 

Series." Baker ft Taylor Co. $1.86 net. 
I Wonder: Essays for the Toung People. By the writer of 

'* Confessio MedlcL" 8vo. 100 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.86 net. 
Tmtha : Talks with a Boy oonoeming Himself. By B. B. 

Lowry. lOmo, 06 pages. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 60cts.net. 
Bntertalnmenta for All the Tear. By Clara J. Denton. 

lOmo. 280 pages. Penn Publishing Co. Paper 80 cts. net. 

BBUOATION. 

A Oyolopedla of Bdnoatlon. Edited by Paul Monroe. Vol- 
ume I.. 064 pages. Macmillan Co. $6. net. 

The Chief Bllaabethan Bramatlata, indndlng Shakespeare : 
Selected Plays. Edited by William Allan Neilson. With 
frontispiece. 8vo, 878 pages. ** Chief Poets Series." Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.76 net. 

Pundamentala In Ednoatlon, Art, and Oivloa : Essays and 
Addresses. By George Lansing Baymond. 12mo, 850 pages. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.40 net. 

Blementa of 2iOoloffy to Accompany the Field and Li^Mratory 
Study of Animals. By Charles Benedict Davenport. Illus- 
trated in color, etc.. I2mo, 608 pages* Macmillan Co. $1.26 net. 

The Olaaalo Xytha In Bngrllah Literature and In Art. By 
Charles Mills Gayley. Illustrated, Sro, 607 pages. Ginn & 
Co. $1.00 net. 

The Teaohing of Affrlonltnre In the HIrh Bohool. By 
Garland Armor Bricker: with introduction by Dr. W. C. 
Bagley. 12mo, 202 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

A Latin Qrammar. By Harry Edwin Burton. 12mo. 887 pages* 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 00 cts. net. 

Bndermann'a Pran Borge. Edited by Eugene Leser and 
Carl Osthaus. With portrait, lOmo, 202 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Oxford German Texta. New volumes: Agnes Bemauer. by 
Friedrich Hebbel ; Iwav der Sohreckllche, by Hans Hoff- 
mann. lOmo. Oxford University Press. Per vol.. 00 cts. net. 

Oooper'a the DeeralaTor. Edited by M. F. Lansing. Illus- 
trated, lOmo, 878 pages. Ginn & Oo. 66 cts. net. 

Holt'a Qerman Tezta. New volumes: Meissner's Das 
Marohen von Hente ; Loenlng-Amdt's Deutsche Wirtschaf t . 
lOmo. Henry Holt A Co. 

Xmm Xejorea Poeaiaa Lfrioaa de La Lengna Castellana. By 
Don Blfas C. Hills and Don Silvano G. Morley. 12mo, 
884 pages. Henry Holt A Co. 

The C^neat of the Ponr-Leafsd Olorer: A Story of Arabia. 
By Walter Taylor Field. lOmo, 200 pages. Ginn A Co. 
40 cts. net. 

Dentaohe Qedlohte. By CamiUo von Klenze. With frontis- 
piece, lOmo, 882 pages. Henry Holt A Co. 


The Half Dollar Xnaio Seriea. New volumes: Favoiite 

Songs: Favorite Duets for 'Cello and Piano. Bach Sro. 

Oliver Ditson Co. Per volume, 60 ots. 
Standard Bngrllah Olaaaloa. New volumes: Macaalsy'k 

Essays on dive and Hastings; Lodge's Bosalynde; Shsks- 

speare's Midsummer-Night's Dream; Parkman's Oregon 

Trail ; Dickens's David Copperfleld. Each Itmo. Ginn 4 

Co. Per volume. 86 cts. net. 
Phyaleal Training In and ont of BohooL By William Torrer 

Harris. lOmo. 86 pages. Syracuse. N. Y. : C. W. Bardeea. 

Paper. 
La Jenne BIMrlenne. By Xavier de Maistre; edited by C 

Fontaine. lOmo. 181 pages. D. C. Heath A Co. 80 cts. net 
Praotleal Ghilde to German Pronnnolntion.. By Edwanl 

Albert Grossmann. 18mo, 49 pages. New York : J. J. LitUe 

A Ives Co. 
Italian Grammar. By Nasareno Orlandi. 8vo, 871 pages. 

Siena: Tip. Soclale. 
Hent. By J. Gordon Ogden. Illustrated, lOmo. 119 psgei. 

Chicago : Popular Mechanics Co. 
Xerrlll'a Bngllah Texta. New volumes: Macbeth; As Too 

Like It. Bach with portrait, lOmo. Charles B. Merrill Oo. 

Par volume, 26 cts. net. 

BOOKS OP BBPBBVNOB. 

The American Tear Book: ABeoord of Bvents and Progrea, 
1910. Edited by S. N. D. North. 18mo. 807 pages. D. 
Appleton&Co. 18.60 net. 

Who 'a Who, 1811: An Annual Biographical Dictionaiy. 

Sixty-third issus ; 12mo, 8246 pages. Macmillan Co. |B4M)Mt 
Index Verbomm VergUlaana. By Monroe Nichols Wsk- 

more. Large 8vo, 668 pages. Yale University Preas. $i.TuL 
A SynohronloOhart of United Btnlea History. ByGeone 

B. Croscup and Ernest D. Lewis. Illustrated, large 8?o,M 

pages. New York : Windsor Publishing Co. tl JSO net 
Kindergarten at Home: A Kindergarten Course for fha 

Individual Child at Home, By V. M. Hillyer. 8vo. in 

pages. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.26 nek 
Dictionary of Hard Worda. By Bobert Morris Plerot. 

18mo, 297 pages. Dodd, Mead A Co. $1.20 net. 

A Childe to Keadinar In Social Bthloa and Allied Subjects: 

Lists of Books and Articles Selected and Described for the 

Use of General Beaders. By teachers in BLarvard University. 

8voi 296 pages. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University. 
Beport of the librarian of Oongreaa, and Report of tlie 

Superintendent of the Library Building and Grounds, for 

the Year 1910. Illustrated, large 8vo. 200 pagea. Washiai • 

ton: Gtovemment Printing OfOoe. 
Beport of the Oommlaatoner of Bdnoatlon for the Yesr 

ended June 80, 1910. Volume I. Large 8vo, 068 psget. 

Wadilngton: Gk>vemment Printing Office. 
A Oompaot Bhyming Dictionary. By F.B. Bennett. Shiio. 

281 pages. " Miniature Beference Library." B. P. Dattoo 

and Co. 60 cts. 
Garden and Farm Alwianao for 181 1. Bdited by Claude H. 

Miller. Illustrated. 8vo, 222 pages. Doubleday, Page A Co. 

Paper, 26 ots. net. 

XiaCBIiLAKBOTTB. 

Baaaya on the Pnrpoae of Art : Past and Present Creediof 
English Painters. By Mrs. Bussell Barringtou. Large 8vo, 
421 pages. Longmans, Green. A Co. $1.26 net. 

The Face of BCanohnria, Korea, and Bnaalan Turkestan. 
By E. G. Kemp. Illustrated in color, etc. large 8vo. M8 
pages. Duffield&Co. $2U»net. 

The Oommonaenae OoUeotor : A Handbook of Hints on the 
Collecting and the Housing of Antique Furniture. Br 
Frank Frankfort Moore. Illustrated in color, etc. Svo, Vb 
pages. George H. Doran Co. 

The Bnohanted Parrot: A Selection from the "Sukt- 
Saptati." Translated from the Sanskrit text by Rev. B. 
Hale Wortham. lOmo, 127 pages. London : Luxac A Oo. 

Index Cataloffne of the Woodside District Library. Glssfov. 
Second edition; l2mo, 080 pages. Glasgow, Sootlsnd: 
Bobert Maclehose A Co. 

Jokea That We BEeet: Humorous Illustrations for Uie 
Writer, Talker, and Speaker. Bdited by Edwin Do Boit 
Shorter. lOmo. 206 pages. Austin, Texas: Sooth-Weit 
Publishing Co. 

Bnaineaa Lettera. By Calvin O. Althouse. lOmo, 206 ptfw- 
Penn Publishing Co. 60 cts. net. 

Script and Print: A Practical Primer for Use in the Prepara- 
tion of Manuscript and Print. By Philip L. Jones, l^too, 
64 pages. Griffith & Bowland Press. 26cts.net 
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FRIEDRIC H SPI ELHA GEN. 

There was a period which may be roughly 
designated as that of the seventies when the 
American public was ensntfired in a series of 
interesting^discoveries in Sign literary paxt,. 
This spirit of enterprise had been sporadically 
manifested long before 1870, and did not by 
any means subside with the close of the decade, 
but it was perhaps most evident during the time 
in question. It was a phenomenon coincident 
with the disappearance of many of the great 
English-speaking writers (especially novelists) 
who had shaped our ideals during the genera- 
tion just preceding, and with a decline in the 
powers of those still remaining to us. It seemed 
to be the instinctive expression of the feeling 
that we had sucked our own orange nearly dry, 
and that we needed new sources of refreshment. 
Considerably earlier than the seventies, of 
course, the curious New England mind had 
occasionally fared abroad, and returned with 
treasure-trove from Germany, or France, or 
Italy. It may have been ^'Hesperus," or 
" Cionsuelo," or "I Promessi Sposi" — there 
was nothing very systematic in the quest ; but 
whatever it was, transcendentalists and farmers 
and school-teachers pounced upon it, and ex- 
tracted from it some sort of nutriment. Ideas 
were much astir in those New England days, and 
a new supply was welcome from any quarter. 

It was well before the seventies that we had 
discovered Greorge Sand and Dumas and Hugo 
(^^ Les Mis^rables " is indissolubly associated, 
not by a wretched jest alone, with our memories 
of the Civil War), but it was not until the 
middle eighties that Balzac became more than 
a name to English readers. The idyllic side of 
Biomson and the impeccable artistry of Tour- 
gj^nieff became our oheri^Hl possessioDS in the 
seventies, but it was not until the following 
decade that we found our way to Ibsen, and 
learned that Tolstoy had written such books aa 
^^Anna Karenina" and '^War and Peace." 
Meanwhile, many of our most interesting dis- 
coveries were being made in the field of Grerman 
fiction. We had hardly known that there were 
stich things as German novels, aside from Goethe 
and Jean Paul, and now we found out that there 
were a great many of them, and some exceed- 
ingly good. Particularly, we made the acquaint- 
ance of Auerbaeh and Freytag and Spielhagen 
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and Heyse, and were plunged deep into the dis- 
cussion of ^^Auf die Hohe" and ^^SoU und 
Haben" and ^^ Problematische Naturen" and 
"Kinder der Welt." They were books that 
stirred the stagnant waters and opened new 
avenues to the imagination. They were books, 
moreover, that embodied in their several ways 
definite idealisms, and thus supplied an element 
that seemed to be singukrly kcking in our 
rather opportunist fictioVin English.^ 

Were tiiese books as good as we once thought 
them, when they made their appeal to the gen- 
erous impulses of youth, and seemed to bear just 
the message for which the spirit craved? Prob- 
ably not, since few people think them worth 
reading nowadays, and the water that then 
flowed under the bridges has long since been 
merged with the sea. But with some men of 
middle age here and there they remain as 
ineffaoeable memories, jost now powerfoUj 
evoked from the slumbering past by the news 
of Spielhagen's death on the twenty-fourth of 
February, at the exact age of eighty-rtwo. We 
are inclined to hold him, despite certain obvious 
limitations, as good a novelist as Germany has 
ever nurtured. This does not mean that he is 
of the rank of Scott and Hugo, or of Thackeray 
and Balzac, for it has not been given to the 
Grerman genius to produce such men, but it 
does mean that he will have a high and lasting 
place among those who made prose fiction the 
distinctive literary form of the nineteenth 
century. He was possessed of creative power, 
intellectual grasp, and aesthetic intuition in 
remarkable degree, and the fine balance of his 
faculties, as displayed in the works written be- 
tween 1860 and 1880, ofiPers an object worthy 
of our sincere admiration. If our modem 
generation has lost the power to be moved by 
those works of Spielhagen's middle period, it 
is by so much the poorer, and the loss is hardly 
to be ofiPset by gains in other directions. 

Friedrich Spielhagen's fourscore years span- 
ned the period between Goethe^s age and our 
own. He was bom February 24, 1829, at 
Magdeburg, in the heart of Saxony, but his 
impressionable boyhood time was largely spent 
on the Pomeranian coast, and this Baltic land- 
scape is often pictured in his novels. After 
leaving the university, he became a teacher, but 
soon drifted into journalism. After some years 
in Leipzig and Hannover, he removed to Berlin 
in the early sixties, and thereafter made the 
capital city his home. He was not quite thirty 
when he published ^^Klara Vere" and ^^Aai 
der Diine " — the novelettes which began the 


long series of his works of fiction. His first 
g^reat novel, ^^ Problematische Naturen," ap- 
peared in 1861, and "Durch Nacht zom 
Licht," its sequel, in the following year. Be- 
fore the sixties were over, he had placed to his 
account three other novels of the first magni- 
tude, ^^ Die von Hohenstein," ^' Hanmier und 
Amboss," and ^^In Reih und Glied." It is by 
this group of works that he became known to 
English readers in the seventies, although we 
do not recall that an English translation of the 
last-named novel ever saw the light. They gave 
us unforgettable pictures of the life of Young 
Germany — its moods and its struggling aspira- 
tions — during the years when it was still under 
the spell of Goethe, and was seeking to apply 
his \nsdom to the rapidly changing conditions 
of modem Hfe. This was the time of revolu- 
tion, focussed in the great year of Forty-eight, 
and it found in Spielhagen one of its chief 
spiritual interpreters. Sia sympathies were with 
the people, and the arrogance of the aristocracy 
was depicted with bitter severity in '' Die von 
Hohenstein." The hero of *^ Problematisehe 
Naturen " and its sequel was a youth of the 
people who nevertheless dared to be a man, and 
his figure became endeared to all romantic 
hearts. The hero of ^< In Reih und Glied " is 
thought to have had the young Lassalle for a 
prototype. The message of '^Hammer und 
Amboss," on the other hand, was social rather 
than political ; here was a powerful preachment 
of the gospel of work — alone efficacious in 
healmg the diseased mind, alone helpful in the 
struggle for genuine freedom. ^^ Nur die Arbeit 
kann uns frei machen." How the words rang 
in the ears of the generation that heard them, 
how wholesome and authentic was the message 
they conveyed 1 

It will be seen from what has just been said 
(if there be any who need to have it indicated) 
that Spielhagen was no mere dabbler in words, 
no writer who stood aloof in sesthetic indiffer- 
ence from the spectacle of life, but a thinker 
and a man of convictions, so little afraid of 
didacticism that he sometimes carried it too 
far, so strong in his feelings that he could not 
be wholly objective in his portrayal of the 
world about him. Ideas were things to be 
championed, as well as expressed, and he re- 
mained semi-militant to the end of his long 
career, passing in review the successive develop- 
ments of political and social life, as the world 
of Goethe, into which he had been bom/ 
passed by gradual transfoimations into the 
world of Bismarck. Upon this succession of] 
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dissolving views he was a sharp commeDtator, 
as the long series of his later novels testifies. 
They were not, for the most part, as good as 
the earlier ones, although the old fires of indig- 
nation once more flamed up with the old force in 
''Sturmflut" (1877), a merciless study of the 
spiritual deterioration that followed upon the 
victory of Sedan and the payment of the French 
milliards. We recall with peculiar affection 
^' Allzeifc Voran,'* the novel that had the war 
with France for its theme ; ^^ Was die Sch walbe 
Sang," one of the briefer and earlier tales, and 
^^ Quisisana," that tender and beautiful story 
in which sentiment and description, style and 
characterization, are almost perfectly blended 
into an artistic whole. Besides lus fiction, 
Spielhagen was responsible for much journal- 
istic writing of the higher sort, for a fair 
amount of verse, for noteworthy contributions 
to the literature of sesthetics, for a book of 
travels and two or three plays, and for numer- 
ous translations, including American examples 
from Emerson, Curtis, and some of our poets. 
His death has broken one of the last links that 
have held us until recently to the Grerman past; 
the only link of comparable strength now re- 
maining is the life of the octogenarian Paul 
Heyse, just one year the junior of the writer 
whose death we now mourn. 


WANTED: A HANDBOOK OF 
CR ITICI SM. 

There is needed a handbook of criticism, — a 
primer which in small space will give some accoant 
of the various aesthetic activities of mankind, relate 
them to each other, and make an effort to arrive at 
a statement of their absolute and relative impor- 
tance. Probably no two critics in the world would 
agree on all the points included in such a work, but 
it ought to be possible to give a sketch of the battle- 
groand of opinion and indicate the position of the 
various forces. I therefore venture to suggest the 
following scheme for such a work. 

I should divide the book into three parts — the 
first entitled '^ The Clash of Criticism "; the second, 
" The Whole Matter "; the third, ''The Great Exem- 
plars." I should begin with some remarks about 
the uncertainties of criticism: the blunders of 
great men about themselves and their contempo- 
i^es; the changes of taste from age to age. Then 
the eternal questions of art would come in. Is 
Pleasure the only purpose of art? Is Beauty its 
only means? What is the didactic claim — the part 
of morals in art? Is the idea, the conception, the 
L important thing? Is the execution, the expression, 
tthe Bole matter to be considered? Are artists poets, 
|or reporters ? — that is, do they weave their web 


out of their own brains, or do they merely work on 
materials furnished by nature? These, with a 
brief re9um6 of the opinions of the great critics of 
all times, from Aristotle down, would fill out the 
first part of the book. 

The most wide-sweeping, all-embracing method 
by which man makes himself known is literature. 
Literature is really everything tliat is expressed 
in words f the divisions, however, being: (1) The 
Basic Group — Religion, Philosophy, Science, ^is- 
tory, Politics, and Law; (2) The Central Group— the 
Epic, the Drama, the Lyric, the Novel, the Ballad, 
and the Short Story ; (3) The Subsidiary Group — 
the Didactic Poem, the Satire, the Fable, the Essay, 
Letter- Writing, and Conversation. There are prob- 
ably minor forms in each group, but these would 
do as headings. 

I am unable to draw the line that separates the 
first group from pure literature. In all of the 
components that go to form this Basic Group, 
imagination, reason, the thoughts and passions of 
men, are exhibited. All of them use language as 
their medium, and all of them may be imdiated 
by wit, poetry, felicitous expression. They melt into 
each other and into creative literature. Religioii 
and philosophy are works of art themselves, and 
tha parents of other works. Science has its con- 
ceptions which thrill and enthrall. History is the 
poems and dramas of the actual. Law is the codi- 
ficijition of the customs, manners, and opinions of 
mankind. Politics is law in making, as law is past 
politics. The mental effort of men which goes 
into these kinds of work far surpasses in quantity 
that which goes into pure literature. There is 
probably more written and printed about politics 
in a single year than is included in all the books of 
the world. And religion and law have an output 
nearly as great 

The claim that this group serves truth may, I 
think, be set aside. Its components change and 
alter and prevaricate too much. There is often more 
truth in a fairy-tale than in a piece of history. The 
one solid distinction between this and the next group 
is utility. All the efforts of religion, metaphysic, 
science, politics, law, and those of history mainly, are 
for a purpose. The end of the second group is play. 
It components are disinterested. Whatever their 
practical influence is — and undoubtedly they sway 
and sweep men here and there almost as much as 
the others do — it is all by the way, and not con- 
sidered or intended in their making. In the third 
group we get back to the idea of use — though of 
use mixed with entertainment 

The central group really exhibits only three 
forms; for the novel, the ballad, and the short 
story are bantlings of the epic. The drama has 
numerous varieties, and the lyric as many. The 
epic is a tale told ; the drama, an action exhibited ; 
the lyric, an emotion or thought projected. 

In the subsidiary group it may seem strange to 
include conversation — ^to say that we do not merdy, 
like M. Jonrdain, talk prose, but that we talk Uter- 
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ature. Bat conversation is really the great sea from 
which all the clouds and fountains of literature arise. 
It can be a love-song, an epigram, a drama, or a tale. 
And of course there are great books made up of 
actual conversations — Boswell's Johnson, Ecker- 
mann's Groethe, Coleridge's Table Talk, and others. 

Architecture is the earliest and perhaps most 
necessary of the arts. Man may have made him- 
self a bower of woven boughs, or sought shelter in 
a cave, before he could talk. It does not seem pos- 
sible that we shall ever get beyond the two final 
elements of architecture — the beam and the arch. 
The day of the arch seems over at present, with the 
aspiring, indefinite, infinite emotions which it sym- 
bolized. In America, at least, we are going back to 
the architecture of Greece and Rome. But there is 
a Spanish or Moorish influence at work which counts. 
And the new material of reinforced cement, by its 
plasticity and the readiness with whieh it lends itself 
to decoration, seems destined to evolve a new school 
of architecture. 

Sculpture, in its great efforts, is based on the 
human form. It is therefore an exotic in cold 
climates, where people huddle themselves up in 
clothes, and where not only mock modesty is 
alarmed, but there is a real sense of discomfort, 
of goose-flesh, at the sight of a nude statue. Yet 
even the races that succeeded beet in sculpture did 
not habitually go unclothed. The nude is a con- 
vention and must be accepted as such, like the 
conventions in the other arts : the line in picture', — 
there are no lines in nature ; verse in literature, — 
people never talk in rhymed and measured words ; 
the heaped up and pressed down conventions of the 
stage. And anyhow there is no reason why the 
human head, ''and features, the great soul's ap- 
parent seat," should not be reproduced in bronze 
or marble. H we would only set up pedestalled 
portrait busts, of natural or colossal size, instead of 
the awful effigies in frock-coats and trousers which 
we perpetrate in public places, there would be a great 
gain for our sense of beauty and solemnity. 

The most interesting warfare in the fu*ts is on 
to-day in painting. The latest French landscape 
school has discovered or revived one new thing, 
and is trying to make that thing seem the sum and 
total of art It is hardly probable that they will 
push the masters of the past from their thrones, but 
what is good in their discovery will be assimilated 
and have a place with other methods and purposes 
in painting. Apart from this, there is the eternal 
question of the subject in pictures. Of course, as 
in every art, expression is the first desideratum. 
Unless an artist l^s command of his medium, unless 
he can paint, write, sing, it is useless for him to try 
to body forth thought, emotion, or passion. But 
this gift granted, it would seem that the more he 
expresses the greater he must be. The theories of 
the modem art-extremists lead directly to still-life 
painting. If nothing is of any value in pictures but 
the vibration of light, the juxtaposition of colors, 
textures, and things of that kind, what is the use 


of going beyond a basket of fruit or a bunch of 
flowers? The Arabs did with less than this. Their 
religion forbade them to imitate nature or human- 
ity, and they had to content themselves with com- 
binations of lines and colors. And they developed 
schemes of decoration that outdo anything that 
European art can show. Few oil paintings could 
stand the competition of a Persian rug or an India 
shawl. But are we to forgo the intellectualized art 
of the Christian world for this kind of work ? If 
<<The Last Supper," the << Sacred and Profane 
Love," the << Night Watch," the <' Lancee," and thoo- 
sands of other pictures that tell stories or express 
emotions and thoughts, are merely illustrations, then 
Illustration is a great art, fully equal to Decoration. 
Post-Impressionism seems to be the painting of sug- 
gestion, rather than of reality of any kind. 

In music, too, chaos is stirring ; but whether with 
creation or not, it is too soon to say. The effort is 
to make music a definite lang^uage, to create a sort 
of musical Volapuk. It is possibly within the 
scope of human ingenuity to assign to each thought 
or act of man a certain sound which would be its 
symbol as words are ; but the prospect of having to 
learn this seems an appalling one. 

Of the lesser arts, dothing and furniture come 
nearest to man and influence him most profoundly. 
We bow to a suit of clothes more often than we do 
to a man. But modem female dress, being amenable 
to no law or reason, is beyond criticism, as modem 
male dress, in its uniformity of ugliness, is beneath 
it It may be that the hideous habilaments forced 
upon men to-day are part of a subtle feminine plan 
for his subjugation. I remember once reading to 
a woman tiiat description in Scott's ^^Kenilworth" 
of Leicester in his court dress. *^ Why," she said, "if 
a handsome man dressed like that were to come into 
this room, I would get right down under the table." 
Furniture has hardly less power over our thoughts 
and feelings. Human beings on an average spend 
three-fourths of their time within walls, and the 
furniture and decorations of their rooms must dye 
their brains and souls. Ugly or unpleasant objects 
out of doors have no such power to hurt Nature 
takes them into her power, the sun redeems them, 
and as a rule we only notice them temporarily. But 
to sit day after day in a room with uncouth or squalid 
surroundings must decirilize. 

An ounce of example is worth a pound of preach- 
ing. After the dry theories of the preceding sec- 
tions of the projected book, I would gladden my 
readers' minds and eyes with concrete models. In 
literature I would give &jb many citations, in prose 
and verse, as might be needeid to exemplify the 
various kinds of style at their best And I would 
give an analysis of the greater figures of fiction. In 
the other arts I would give a few reproductions of 
the very finest works — though music, being so 
recondite and esoteric in its visible form, might 
have to be excluded. Such, I think, would be a 
pretty useful book. 

Chables Lbokakd Moobe. 
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CASUA L COM MENT. 

A KATIONAIi LIBBABT FOB CANADA haS long 

been felt to be needed, and the need has recently 
been cogently nrged in a carefully prepared and 
apparency nnanswerable argpiment for its early 
establishment, from the pen of Mr. Lawrence J. 
Burpee, of the Carnegie Library at Ottawa. ^A 
Plea for a National Library," reprinted from the 
February number of ^^The University Magazine,'' 
opens with a statement of the manifest deficiencies 
of the Library of Parliament, proceeds to show that 
every eonntiy comparable in population and im- 
portance with Canada has its adequately equipped 
national library, and closes with a recommendation 
that a worthy building for library purposes be 
erected on the site of the present IVinting Bureau 
(the Bureau itself to be provided for elsewhere) 
and to this building there be transfeiTed, as a 
nucleus for the desired National Library, all books 
in the present Parliamentary Library tiiat are not 
of a legislative character. The possibility, however, 
is considered of following the model of our own 
library at Washington and uniting the legislative 
reference with the more generally useful collection. 
But this, Mr. Burpee observes, '^ is a rare combina- 
tion ; one that only the genius of the present Librar 
mn of Congress has made practicable ; and one the 
ultimate wisdom of which is open to question. In 
most countries the practice is to maintain a national 
library and a legislative library as separate and 
quite distinct institutions, each devoted to its own 
peculiar functions." With such unimportant coun- 
tries as Costa Rica and Honduras rejoicing in na- 
tional libraries of their own, it is no wonder that 
Canada, vast territorially and increasing rapidly in 
population, should be regarded as in a shameful 
position with no worthy institution of the sort 
That its dependent political status is partly answer- 
able for this, seems more than probable. 

• • • 

How OUR COPYRIGHT LAWS IMPRESS AN OUT- 
SIDER can be pretty accurately surmised by any one 
gifted with moderate intelligence and a little imagi- 
nation. Nevertheless an occasional reminder of 
the ridiculous figure we are cutting in the world of 
letters by reason of our absurd interpretation of the 
rights of literary property may serve to give a 
salutary sting to our sense of shame, and finally to 
arouse us to the pitch of amendment ''The 
Author " (London), noting its receipt from the Con- 
gressional Library of a communication to the effect 
that on the 8th day of December there was issued 
by President Taft a proclamation under which 
Germany and America are entitled to reciprocal 
benefits under the American and German copyright 
laws, goes on to say : '' It is to be hoped that with 
the extension of these reciprocal rights the United 
States wUl see their way finally to join the Berne 
Convention, and deliver themselves from the shackles 
which make them at present the laughing-stock of 


civilized nations as far as copyright is concerned." 
The same writer, referring to Uie late copyright 
agreement adopted by the Pan-American Ck>ngre88 
at Buenos Aires, continues : ^'If the Pan-American 
Union can be completed, with the participation of 
the United States, the next and indeed final step 
should be the consolidation of the Intemationid 
Ck>pyright Union in one body of world-wide rela- 
tionship, like the Universal Postal Union." On the 
whole, the civilized world, and we with it, however 
sluggishly, are moving toward better things in this 
matter of copyright leg^ation ; but the distinction of 
covering the rear instead of leading the van in this 

march, is not enviable. 

• • • 

The advent of ^^ Marib-Ciaire," in English 
dress, is heralded as nothing short of a literary 
evenly even as its original appearance in French was 
hailed with enthusiasm by the book-world of Paris. 
'^The greatest novel that the present century has 
yet produced," declare its most passionate admirers, 
just as the entranced readers of the interminable 
^' Jean-Christophe " made the same assertion regard- 
ing M. Bomain Holland's masterpiece. The name 
of the author of ^' Marie-Claire " will presently be 
as familiar to us as that of M. Rolland. Mile. 
Marguerite Audoux, dressmaker, was thirty years 
pld before opportunity combined with lifelong inclin- 
ation to make her an artist in story-telling as well as 
in women's costumes. Some would perhaps deny 
that art is to be found in her naively realistic and 
impressionistic chronicle of Marie-Claire's by no 
means thrilling experiences ; but if the highest form 
of art is that which conceals art, even though the 
concealment be instinctive. Mile. Audoux must be 
called an artist. Autobiography, touched with the 
kindling glow of imagination and penetrated with 
insight, seems to form the substance of '* Marie- 
Claire," though only her intimates can pretend to 
trace a rough boundary line between what is assured 
fact and what is the product of creative fancy. M. 
Octave Mirbeau stood sponsor to the work in its 
original shape, while Mr. Arnold Bennett renders a 
like service upon the book's publication in England 
and America in Mr. John M. Raphael's translation, 
and supplies it with an interesting biographical 
introduction. The reader is likely to be almost as 
much interested in Mr. Bennett's account of Mile. 

Audoux as in her history of Marie-Claire. 

• • • 

A RECORD OF RECRIMINATION fills a number of 
pages of Part II. of the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The first part is devoted to the business 
of the year, — ^the granting of pensions, the placing of 
additional universities and colleges on the ^'accept- 
ed " list, the publications of the Foundation, etc, — 
and the second and more interesting part to the inters 
relations of colleges and secondary schools, and the 
general character of the training our students re- 
ceive, with comments (largely adverse) from busi- 
ness men and from the Oxford tutors who have 
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been questioned by President Pritchett on the edu- 
cational equipment and the intellectual ability of 
our Rhodes scholars. A decided lack of harmonious 
cooperation between fitting schools and the colleges 
appears to exist, and neither party shows any e^eiv 
ness to shoulder the blame. On the contrary, some 
frankly uncomplimentary things are said by high- 
school teachers concerning college professors and 
their aims and methods, and vice versa. Then the 
outsider is called upon for testimony, and he says, 
^^ A plague o' both your houses !" In other words, 
the business man, with a need for young helpers of 
energy, sagacity, initiative, and persistence, fails to 
find that either our secondary schools or our colleges 
impart to their students the qualities he most desires. 
The Oxford authorities praise the American stu- 
dent's natural ability, but criticize his previous 
training, his superficiality, and his disinclination 
to concentrate his attention and g^nd away unre- 
mittingly at an appointed task. Some suggestions 
toward remedying the existing defects in our school 
and college system are made by the President in 
closing this part of his report Part III. is devoted 
to brief biographies of recently deceased benefici- 
aries of the Foundation, and the Treasurer's annual 
statement follows. , , , 

A LIBRARIAN, POET, AND HUMORIST, a loVCr of 

his kind and a philosopher with much shrewd 
insight into the homely realities of every-day life, 
Sam Walter Foss, who died at his home in Somer- 
ville, Mass., Feb. 26, in the fifty-third year of his 
^e, had won the hearts of his community and also 
had made a place for himself in the afEection of the 
larger world that read his volumes of verse or 
listened to his own public readings of his poems. 
Born of poor parents on a New Hampshire farm, 
and forced to work his way through school and 
college, he had acquired a grit and energy that 
stood him in good stead when at the age of twenty- 
five he, with a friend, revived the Lynn ^^ Satur- 
day Union " and for four years kept it alive and 
moving. ^'The Yankee Blade," of Boston, was 
his next journalistic enterprise, and the fame of 
that sprightly publication became little short of 
national. Editorial work on the Boston '^ Globe " 
followed in 1894, and thenceforward Mr. Foss 
devoted much of his spare time to the preparation 
of the poems that were to be his best- remembered 
contributions to literature. *^ Back Country Poems " 
was published in 1894, ''Whiffs from Wild Mea- 
dows " in the follo>ring year, '^ Dreams in Home- 
spun" in 1897, '< Songs of War and Peace" in 
1898, and '' Songs of the Average Man " in 1907. 
Mr. Foss became librarian of the Somerville Public 
Library in 1898, and was chosen president of the 
Massachusetts Library Club in 1904. There was 
something of Poor Richard's homely wisdom and a 
touch of Holmes's flashing wit in this philosopher- 
poet, who at the same time was always and un- 
mistakably Sam Walter Foss. 


The morbid SENSirrvENESS of some novel- 
readers almost passes belief. The monomaniacal 
musician who a few weeks ago murdered Da^id 
Graham Phillips, because the violinist chose to fancy 
himself portrayed in unbecoming guise in one of the 
novelist's characters, furnishes a conspicuous in- 
stance of this touchiness. Recent reports from 
London tell of an actor's suit for damages against 
a fiction-writer because a certain personage in a 
serial story chanced to bear the very name (in full) 
of the sensitive actor. The writer's sworn assevera- 
tion of previous ignorance of the actor's existence 
was not received by the court in mitigation of the 
offense, and dam^es were awarded. The editor 
of the London <' Book Monthly " recalls in this con- 
nection the similar surprising experience of Mr. 
Pinero in the troublesome uprising of an actual and 
indignant Mrs. Ebbsmith soon after " The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith " had appeared on the stage. As a 
matter of fact ^^ Mrs. Ebbsmith " was explained as 
a sort of inverted imitation of the name of a certain 
Mr. Flood Jones. All the world has heard of 
Mark Twain's fictitious colonel of wonderful name 
who disconcertingly presented himself in the flesh 
to embarass the innocent author and prove that 
truth is at least as strange as fiction. Though the 
novelist take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of his imagination, in quest 
of impossible names, yet is there no assurance that he 
has transcended the limits of actual nomenclature. 

• • • 

The limited edition has its place in the world 
of books. It appeals to the lover of things rich 
and rare and withheld from the ordinary mortal, 
and sometimes wholesomely ministers to the SBSthetic 
sense even though it may occasionally also feed the 
self-complacency of the purse-proud. The relation 
of the limited edition to the public library is another 
matter. The library's book-fund is a trust fund, 
commonly collected from the pockets of the people, 
and to be spent for the best good of the people. In 
the lately-published <' Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association " occurs this passage from the address 
of one of the speakers : '^ Limited editions have no 
place in a library's economy and should be shunned 
altogether unless picked up cheaply as remainders 
or at second-hand. ... If the buyers of these 
limited sets follow the book market^ do they not 
become discouraged when, after a few years, they 
find these rare sets thrown on the market as re- 
mainders at from one-fifth to one-tenth the price 
they paid ? Yet the next time they again fall rie- 
tims." Only a work of real merit, unprocurable in 
a cheaper form and not likely to be soon reprinted, 
should be bought in a limited edition by the public 
library. Of course the host of de luxe humbugs in 
book form, which batten on the' illiterate rich, 
should be shunned with contempt and loathing by 
private purchasers and libraries alike. 
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Two NBW Academicians have been elected to 
the French Academy. They are M. Henry Boujon 
and M. Denys Cochin, concerning both of whom 
flattering reports are now in circolation. Born in 
the early fifties, they have both had time to make 
repntations for themselves. That of M. Roujon 
rests chiefly on his volumes of '^ chroniques " or 
short essays ('^En Marge du Temps/' ^^Au Milieu 
des Hommes," ''Dames d' Autrefois," etc.), and on 
his connection with the Academic des Beaux- Arts, 
whose permanent secretary he became seven years 
ago. His style as a writer is blithe and brilliant, 
with a touch and go peculiarly French. M. Cochin 
appears to he rather more solid and serious in his 
make-up. First and foremost he is a Catholic, we 
are told, and after that he is a statesman, an orator, 
a scientist, an art-lover, and a collector of fine paint- 
ings. As long ago as 1893, after twelve years of 
municipal service, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, where his speeches have become famous 
for their combined simplicity, clearness, precision, 
and sober elegance of style, all touched with the 
fervor of intense conviction. Besides his mastery 
of religious questions, he is an authority on foreign 
relations, and he plays no unimportant r6le in 

French parliamentary proceedings. 

• • • 

The "Orchard House" at Concord, where 
the Alcott family once lived, and where "Little 
Women " was written, is stancQng to-day, in general 
appearance much as of old, but deserted and subject 
to the ravages of time. The Woman's Club of 
Concord is now interested in the preservation of the 
historic dwelling, which can be bought, with suffi-^ 
cient land adjoining, for eight thousand dollars. 
Some further amount would doubtless be required 
for repairing and maintaining the building as an 
Alcott memorial. Its present aspect, with windows 
boarded up, doors closed, and the dilapidation of an 
unhonored old age beginning to make its melancholy 
appearance, is saddening to the summer tourist and 
pathetic to all who cherish in fond remembrance the 
name, the history, and the achievements of Bronson 
Alcott and (more especially) his gifted daughter. 
In the closing words of a public announcement 
signed by the officers of the above-mentioned asso- 
ciation, "the Concord Woman's Club appeals to all 
lovers of Miss Alcott to help by contributions, large 

or small." 

• • • 

CouxT Apponyi and Kossuth are naturally 
thought of together at this time, when the former 
IS visiting our country and addressing enthusiastic 
listeners from the same Faneuil Hall platform where, 
nearly fifty-nine years ago the great Hungarian 
patriot well remembered by our fathers and grand- 
fathers, if not by us, spoke for the cause of freedom 
Amid such plaudits and cheers as had scarcely ever 
before been heard in that cradle of liberty. An 
agreeable reminder of that triumphal progress of 
Kossuth's through the North Atlantic States may 
still be seen in many large public libraries, and in 


not a few private ones, in the shape of a handsome 
volume published by John P. Jewett & Co. of Boston 
for the benefit of the Hungarian cause, and entitled 
" Kossuth in New England." Of course this is but 
one of the many publications attesting the popular 
interest in the Hungarian hero. The handy little 
biographies of the man issued at that time to gratify 
a very general and not unpraiseworthy curiosity are 
now nothing but literary lumber, but they serve as 
evidence that hero-worship in America was then of a 

fervor seldom or never equalled since. 

• • • 

Thb HUifANiTiES IN FRANCE lost prestige to a 
considerable extent some years ago when the higher 
education of the country underwent a reform in 
favor of science studies. But now there are en- 
couraging signs of a turn of the tide once more 
toward the neglected classics of Greece, Rome, and 
France itself. Among recent advocates of this re- 
form appears the review "Les Marges" (edited 
by M. Eugene Montfort) in a petition to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction. The petition, to which 
signatures are being solicited, calls attention to the 
decrease of general culture noted by observers whose 
opinion carries weight, and goes on to say that 
"convinced, like them, that there is an intimate con- 
nection between the study of the ancient langpi^es 
apd the persistence of the French genius, we have 
the honor of calling your benevolent attention to 
the necessity of a revision of the curricula of secon- 
dary education elaborated in 1902, which have 
well-nigh abolished the study of Latin in the lyc^es 
and have also diminished deplorably the study of 
French." . . . 

The Cablyle house at Ecglbfechan, where 
Thomas Carlyle was born, has been bought, says a 
London literary correspondent, by a London syndi- 
cate, and is to be preserved as a Carlyle memorial. 
The humble cottage has had a succession of tenants 
since it first became an object of interest to the 
literary world, and it has been visited by hundreds 
of tourists, notably American tourists, in Dumfries- 
shire. Henceforth the sight-seer may have to pay 
a small admission fee, which will make him value 
more highly the privilege of inspecting the birth- 
place of the greatest of Victorian men of letters. 
But that a ^* syndicate " (ominous name) should 
turn to commercial account the hero-worshipper's 
eagerness to render this act of homage, seems not 
exactly in harmony with the fitness of things. 


COMMUNICA TIONS. 


A WORD FOR ACROBATIC ART. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

The editorial on << Stage Children " in your issue of 
March 1 was sane and pointed, and so of course I agree 
with its conclusions and commend its spirits. One 
sentence, however, which was dearly interjected, as it 
bears little relation to the rest of the argument, serves as 
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an excuse for this oommmiicatioii. The editor disparages 
<* a law whieh places trapez tricks and Shakespearean 
fairies under the same ban." And so, indeed, would I, 
thongh not as he would seem to. I take it that, as 
quoted above, ** trapeze tricks " stands for the practice 
of the art of acrobatics and ** Shakespearean fairies " 
stands for the practice of the histrionic art, and I for 
one should dislike to see subjected to the operation of 
the same laws or rules of criticism an art in the expres- 
sion of which the mind of the practitioner is of neces- 
sity swayed and controlled by the very essence of rhyth- 
mic beauty to the exclusion of all else, and an art in the 
exercise of which, even in its highest flights, the thoaghts 
of the practitioner may be far away in realms fair or 
foul, while in present word and gesture he reaches the 
consummation of his art. I say this to disparage no art; 
but consider, please, if it has no moral b^iring. There 
is in the art of the acrobat not one sensation inducing 
to impurity in thought or act, not one ideal that is 
not lofty. One has no need to censor this work to 
determine if it be detrimental to the morals of the child 
actor or to the adult player or to the susceptible audi- 
ence. As to the danger to life and limb, any active 
boy between six and sixteen years of age takes more 
chances and runs greater risks of getting hurt that does 
the child acrobat. Restraint should be placed upon 
foolhardy acts as upon immoral plays, but not for the 
same reason. A fracture of a youthful limb, though 
not to be courted, is more easily healed and sooner for- 
gotten than is the open sore which evil impresaiions 
leave upon the youthful mind. The life of the aerobe 
must necessarily be one of self-restraint; the child of 
the acrobat is reared with his father and mother and as 
they were, and the gaities of life do not lure him. His 
work is glorified play to him, and it is not tainted with 
selfishness or vanity. I have some conception of the 
meaning of the art of the actor and of the art of the 
acrobat. I have dabbled a bit in each since my earliest 
youth, and have studied their bearings and their rela^ 
tions to the other arts. They are corollaries of the 
great rhythmic art of architecture to which I have given 
the service of my life, and it is from my standpoint of 
student and practitioner that I speak. Please, Mr. 
Editor, do not disparage the purest and loftiest and 
most abstract of the arts of rhythmic motion or lightly 
place it under the ban. 

Irving K. Pond. 
Chicago, March 10, 1911. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

It is wonderful how one can go on reading for years 
— " with the spirit and with the understanding also " — 
and without knowing the exact meaning of every word. 
I am one of those for whom << misled " was for years a 
word of mystery. I had a vague feeling that it meant 
a conglomeration of evil things, for I had read of a 
misled person, in my early days, who seemed to answer 
to this description. When at last I looked it up in the 
dictionary, I was wiser, it is true; but I lost a word 
which had been more '< blessed " to me than « Mesopo- 
tamia." No other word has ever had quite the same 
thought or content for me as the one whose meaning I 
so long misunderstood. 

Charles Wklsh. 

Scranton, Pa,, March 7, 1911. 


Cj^t "Sitk $00ks. 


"NSW lilGHT ON BROWNING'S 
P3EBSONAL.ITY.* 


It does not always happen that those who 
have known a man in the ^^ dreary intercourse 
of daily life " are the ones who truly know him 
best. The circumstances that shape a man's 
conduct, direct his thinking, determine his utter- 
ances, are often obscure to his neighbors. A 
view in perspective is sometimes better than 
one at close range. 

When Robert Browning died, twenty-one 
years ago, it seems to have been assumed that 
his personal friend, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, would 
be his most competent biographer. Accord- 
ingly, much material was placed in her hands, 
and in a little over a year her book was pub- 
lished. It was a storehouse of valuable data, 
for which we were then and must always be duly 
grateful. But, as was noted by the present 
reviewer (The Dial, 1891), Mrs. Orr failed 
signally to show Browning amid the currents of 
thought of his time, to reveal how he influenced 
them and was influenced by them. This, to the 
poet's lovers, seemed to omit a very vital char- 
acteristic of his writing. Another cause of dis- 
appointment in Mrs. Orr's work was her &ilure 
to trace the connection between the poet's life 
and the poet's work. Hers was a cold piece of 
biographical writing, and it left the reader odd. 
Since then, many able and eloquent pens — such 
asthoseof Symons,Herford, Dowden,etc. — have 
given us illuminating and sympathetic studies 
of Browning ; but these have been interpreta- 
tions and criticisms, rather than biographies. 
Without much attempt to coUate new sources 
of information, they have accepted the data at 
hand as sufficient. 

But the lapse of twenty years has brought to 
light many new and original sources to which 
Mrs. Orr had no access — notably the two vol- 
umes of ^^ Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning "; Mrs. Browning's two 
volumes of Letters, collected by Mr. Kenyon ; 
** Robert Browningand Alfred Domett," by Mr. 
Kenyon ; besides four volumes of the poet^s 
letters to various persons privately printed by 
Mr. Wise, and the unpublished diary of 
Browning's earliest and closest friend, Alfred 

*Ths Life of Robkbt Bbowniko. With NotioM of 
Yob Writings, hit Family, and his Friendi. By W. BiU 
QrifBiii and Harry Christopher Minohin. IIlnBtrated. N«v 
York : The Macmillan Co. 
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Domett, better known as " Waring " or ** the 
friend over the sea.'' 

These new materials, together with the re- 
collections of many of Browning's surviving 
friends, were in the hands of Professor W. 
Hall Griffin, who had in view the writing of a 
more complete and definitive life of Browning 
than had yetappeared. For many years the poet's 
writings had been a principal subject of Pro- 
fessor Grriffin's thought and study. Moreover, 
he had been at great pains to identify the sites 
of Browning's early homes in South London ; 
thence he had followed him to Asolo and to 
Florence, and had gone on pilgriVnage to num- 
erous cities and regions that had been the 
poet^s home in summer wanderings or in winter 
sojourns. At many of the lesser known 
places — such as La Saisiaz, Arezzo, Asolo — 
he made charming photographs. 

But when the work was little more than half 
finished. Professor GhrifiKn died, and his manu- 
script and notes were transferred to other 
hands. The book, as we have it now, is com- 
pleted and edited by Mr. Harry Christopher 
Minchin, who offers it *^ not as a study of the 
life of Bobert Browning seen through a tempera- 
ment, but a record based upon a sympatlietic 
review and interpretation of accepted facts." 
In the main, it may be said, this intention 
has been well carried out : we do get a clearer 
oonceptian of Browning's character and bearing 
than before ; some of the old misapprehensions 
are removed ; there is not a little of fresh re- 
velation concerning the poems, in their origin, 
growth, and reception by the public. Partic- 
ularly delightful is it to make a closer acquaint- 
ance with the Camberwell household — that 
united, harmonious, and intellectual family of 
four persons, where Bobert Browning grew up, 
an only son. . 

A knowledge of the early home-life is partic- 
ularly essential in Browning's case, since there, 
to all intents and purposes, he acquired his 
whole literary education. His school-life counts 
for very little; of collie drill he had practically 
none ; but he read continually and voraciously 
in the library of six thousand volumes in his 
own home — a library collected by Bobert 
Browning senior, nominally a business man, 
hut with ^^ the scent of a hound and the snap 
of a bull-dog " for any old or rare volume. No 
wonder that with such an encyclopedic father, 
and with unlimited browsing among such books, 
the poet acquired a very pronounced liking for 
oui^f-the-way learning and out-of-the-way peo- 
ple, — Paracelsus, Sordello, a Boman murder 


ease of the year 1698, to say nothing of ^^ Parley- 
ings " with a lot of dead-and-gone and always 
little-known worthy gentlemen. To account 
for the ^^ supremely passionate nature" with 
which he credits himself, we must look further 
back than this serene household, to the first 
of the three Bobert Brownings, the irascible 
grandfather. 

For the boy's artistic nature, the means of 
self-education also lay close at hand. Dulwich 
was only two miles away, and the Dulwich 
Picture Gallery was then the best collection 
of pictures open to the public in England. 
Older by twenty-four years than the National 
Gallery of London, it contained three hundred 
and fifty paintings of a very representative 
character. The ^^ green half-hour's walk "across 
the meadows between Camberwell and Dulwich 
led often to this gallery, and the boy, even before 
he was in his teens, sitting long before one or 
another of these paintings, learned to know and 
love pictures almost unconsciously. 

Also, without leaving his suburban home, he 
gained that knowledge of musical theory that 
helped him to set songs to music, to compose 
fugues, and emboldened him before he was 
twenty-one to contemplate writing an opera. 
A'^neighbor living in an adjoining street was 
his t^her ; but this neighbor was no less a 
personage than John Belfe, musician in ordin- 
ary to His Majesty, and considered one of the 
b^t piano-teachers in London. 

Passionately fond of the theatre, the young 
Browning found means to see Edmimd Kean 
in his principal rdZe«, while that distinguished 
actor was playing at Bichmond what proved to 
be his last engagement. Although Camberwell 
was ten miles away from Bichmond , the distance 
was made on foot both ways, young Browning 
and his favorite cousin James Silverthome re- 
turning after the performance of the play 
through the country lanes in the early hours 
of the morning. Epoch-making occasions 
truly, since it was seeing Kean in the part of 
Bichard III. that inspired Browning to the 
composition of his first poem/^ Pauline." We 
know this on his own authority from a pencil 
note in his own hand written in a copy of 
^^ Pauline " now preserved in the Dyce and 
Foster coUection of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is the veritable copy sent to John 
Stuart Mill for review ; and in it he wrote, also 
in pencil, the notice which he sent first to ^^The 
Examiner" and then to ^^Tait's Edinburgh 
Magazine." It was rejected by the editors of 
both of these publications, and had remained 
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unprinted, we believe, until it appeared in Thb 
Dial of 1901, when the present reviewer was 
kindly allowed by the Museum authorities to 
make a copy of it. It had then only recently 
come into the Museum's possession. We are 
glad to see this highly interesting memorial of 
two such men as Browning and Mill now given 
to the public in the pages of a book. 

Altogether, it is a vivid and charming impres- 
sion that this volume gives us of a richly- 
endowed nature that has been allowed to grow. 
No effort seems to have been put forth to make 
Browning something other than he naturally 
inclined to be ; the tendencies of his boyhood are 
visible*, sanely and fruitfully developed, in his 
maturity; always the words he put into the 
mouth of Fra Lippo Lippi seem to have been 
true of himself : 

" The world's no blot for ns. 

Nor blank; it means intensely and means good; 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.'* 

But ^^ Pauline '' had to be privately printed, 
and gained little recognition, most of that little 
being distinctly unfavorable. Yet surely it 
must be too sweeping to say that ^^ not a single 
copy of his poem had been sold," though doubt- 
less it is true that ^^a bale of unbound sheets 
was destined to be sent home by the publishers." 
With the next poem, ^^ ParaoeLsus," it was 
different ; and the older poets — Landor, Words- 
worth, Talfourd — honored themselves and him 
by inviting him to a dinner in which the toast 
to the ^^ Poets of England " was associated with 
the name of the author of ^^ ParaoeLsus." But 
there is less that is new about this period, 
because we already knew much. 

With ^^ Sordello," the next poem, the situa- 
tion is different. The story of the evolution of 
this poem and the circumstances attending its 
production has never been recounted as fully 
or as well as we now have it. The poem was cast 
and re-cast many times, and its publication 
long delayed by such untoward happenings as 
the earlier appearance of another poem on the 
same subject, the modification of the Sordello 
legend suggested by Browning's visit to Venice, 
the introduction of a new love element, the 
portrayal of a spiritual conflict of a different 
character from the one first contemplated. 
Dante's influence over the poem is traced, and 
is shown to be more immediate and fundamental 
than has been usually recognized. 

Of great interest is the chapter on ^^ Brown- 
ing and the Drama." We are shown the de- 
gradation of the English stage in the thirties, 
the lack of good dramatists, and the repeated 


but somewhat disappointing results of Brown- 
ing's efforts to redeem the stage and to elevate 
the literary repute of England. But the poet 
had too little practical knowledge of stagecraft 
to make a good playwright. *^ Colombo's Birth- 
day " remained unacted for nine years. After 
this, he ceased to write for the actual stage, al- 
though his poems continued to be, as he himself 
said of them, ^^ always dramatic in principle." 

Midway in the volume we come upon that 
momentous hour in Browning's life— die meet- 
ing with Elizabeth Barrett, on the 20th of 
May, 1845. Her picture as a girl is given in 
a full-page plate, made from a sketch by her 
sister, Arabella Barrett. It shows a plump 
round face, long curly hair parted on one side, 
and features of very great regularity, beauty, 
and vivacity of expression. Pictures of Mrs. 
Browning in later life reveal so plainly the in- 
fluence of the sickness and suffering from which 
she was never wholly free after her thirtieth 
year, that it is a pleasure to see this healthy, 
alert, almost mischievous, but at the same time 
earnest and thoughtful, face. Apparently she 
was about twelve years old at the time this 
sketch was made. 

The story of the courtship under adverse 
conditions, the quiet wedding in St. Marylebone 
Church with only two witnesses, and the flight 
to Italy, is contained in a single chapter. 
During all this time, it is to be remembered 
that the society which surrounded them did not 
consider Browning a great poet, nor the equal 
of Mrs. Browning. Six years after her death he 
wrote (1867) to Mrs. Millais, '' I am the most 
unpopular poet that ever was." We all know 
his apostrophe to the British Public, — *^ Ye who 
love me not." But the very volume in which 
this apostrophe occurs — ^* The Ring and the 
Book " ( 1868) — changed the whole attitude d 
that public. If it was not exactly captured, it 
was at least forced to acknowledge that English 
poetry had been enriched by a new masterpiece, 
the roll of English poets lengthened by the 
addition of the name of Robert Browning. 

For the story of the remaining twenty years 

of Browning's life the biographer has drawo 

upon a very large number of sources — letters, 

memoirs, conversations, published and unpab- 

lished, with the result that we feel we are 

getting a fuller presentment of the whole man, 

^^ in his habit as he lived," than has been given 

us before. We are told that 

** He had a horror, carried almoet to excess, of as- 
Buming anything like a bardic poee; indeed, he seemed, 
in general society, anxious not to be reminded, or to 
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remind others, that he was a poet. But in moments of 
noble enthusiasm of which a few were witnesses, when 
he would move a listening group to tears by his read- 
ing of * Andrea del Sarto,' or would recite with fire 
Smart's 'Song to David,' or his own ^Thamuris 
Marohing,' then indeed the disguise or armor of daily 
life fell from him, and the true poet was revealed. 

** He was never unduly elevated by his own achieve- 
ment . . . The corollary of this attitude was a generous 
appreciation of the work of other poets. He never 
wavered in his assertion of Tennyson's supremacy . . . 
When William Morris's 'Defence of Guenevere' ap- 
peared in 1875, Browning wrote of it enthusiastically 
to Mr. W. M. Rossetti: <I shall hardly be able to teU 
Morris what I think and re-think of his admirable 
poems, the only new poems, to my mind, since there's 
no telling when.' He was always eager to encourage 
new practitioners, where he could discern promise . . . 
Among the last of his letters which have been preserved 
is one addressed to a lady, who had submitted to him her 
verses in manuscript, in which he assures heir, in words 
borrowed from one of her own poems, that < There is 
room in the blue for a new song-bird.' " 

We all know the unconquerable spiritual 

optimism that dominates Browning's poetry; 

it is gratifying to find that it was also his most 

salient characteristic as a man. Throughout 

his life, he did indeed 

*< Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 
That's spirit; though cloistered fast, soar free." 

Instinct impelled him to invest every human 
mterest in its appropriate poetic garb. That 
langpiage did occasionally succeed in getting 
the upper hand of him, must be granted ; but 
in his highest efforts, language is his servant — 
the servant of his great and creative nature. 
To the lovers of Browning as a poet there is no 
shock in becoming more intimately acquainted 
with him as a man. 

Appendix A gives a list of five poems headed 
^^ Shorter Poems by Bobert Browning not in- 
cluded in any edition of his Works." This 
statement is true only if the words *^ by him " 
are inserted after «« included." They have been 
for many years accessible through both the 
" Camberwell" and the "Cambridge " edition of 
Browning's works, published in America. But 
in this, as in other matters, the biographer 
ignores entirely the labors of American editors 
and publishers. To an American reader, it is 
somewhat amusing to find that in making a 
quotation from Dr. H. H. Fumess, the author 
considers it necessary to add, " eminent as a 
Shakespearian scholar "; and to follow the men- 
tion of Charles Sumner with the description, 
^^an American statesman." 

The second appendix contains a very val- 
uable document, translated from an Italian man- 
uscript found in 1900 in the Boyal Casanatense 
Library in Rome. The manuscript deals with 


the same "Roman murder-case " that Browning 
foimd in his " square old yellow book " in 
Florence; it has much in common with the 
information in that book, but supplements it 
in various ways and is the best prose account 
of the whole case that is known to exist. This, 
also, has been previously published in America, 
in a translation made by Mr. Hodell. Brown- 
ing never saw this document, hence it is almost 
startling to find in it so many similarities with 
thoughts and incidents that grew out of his 
poetic imagination. 

No less than eight portraits show how Brown- 
ing looked at different ages, two or three of 
which we do not remember to have seen before. 
Fourteen photographs, mostly of landscape or 
Bcenery, made by Profeswr Griffin himself, are 
both beautiful and interesting. Careless proof- 
reading has left some errors in spelling under- 
neath certain pictures, as ^^ Annunciata " for 
Annunziata, ^^Feode" for Fede, etc., though 
the same words are correctly given in the index. 

Anna Benneson McMahan. 


Pbobi^ems op Race Aikfustmbnt.* 

The contact attrition and final relations of 
the various races of mankind constitute the one 
all-embracing problem of modem civilization. 
Two bold and comprehensive attempts to grap- 
ple with the world-wide problems of race adjust- 
ment are presented in two recent volumes, 
''The Negro in the New World" and "The 
Conflict of Color." The two volumes are de- 
voted to the same general object, although the 
one is world wide, while the other is hemis- 
pheric, in scope. The one last named deals, in 
separate chapters, with the yellow and brown 
and black races in their relations to the Euro- 
pean ; while the former is concerned only with 
the African and the Caucasian in the New 
World. There are many points of agreement 
in the two works, as well as striking diver- 
gencies. " The Negro in the New World " is 
the production of a scholar, with broad histor- 
ical knowledge, long tropical residence and 
experience, wide observation, a scientific spirit, 
and a philosophic turn of mind. On the other 
hand, " The Conflict of Color " is the attempt 
of an impatient publicist to promote a pro- 
gramme, with reliance upon race antipathy as 

* Thb Nbobo in thb New Wobld. By Sir Hany H, 
Johnston. Dlustrated. New York : The MaomiUan Co. 

Thb Conflict of Colob. The Threatened Upheaval 
throngrhout the World. By B. L. Putnam Weale. Illna- 
trated. New York : The MaomiUan Co. 
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the chief dynamic. The authors are alike an* 
mitigated materialists, and place as full and 
final reliance upon the concrete and practical 
factors of power in the final settlement of things 
as if they were dealing with the parallelogram of 
forces. They casually waive aside all restraints 
of conscience and the higher sanctions of re- 
ligion. Sir Harry Johnston ventures the judg- 
ment that the Negro may in time rise to a 
position ^^ of all-round equality with the white 
man "; while Mr. Weale passionately espouses 
the age-worn dogma that he ^^ cannot rise in the 
scale beyond a certain point." Both books lack 
the cohesiveness of consecutive and integral 
treatment, due to the fact that the collected 
articles ficst appeared as scattered magazine 
essays. 

" The Negro in the New World " narrowly 
misses being a monumental treatise in the field 
traversed. In the wide range of historic^, 
scientific, and sociological knowledge, in firm- 
ness of grasp upon every essential feature of 
race relations during the last four centuries, it 
easily ranks among the first, if not itself the 
first, of books on die subject. Its faults ace 
incident to the manner of its making. ^^ The 
rolling stone gathers no moss" because its 
perpetual rolling does not give the spores the 
requisite time to take lodgment and reach 
structural maturity. And so the globe-trotting 
sociologist is not likely to formulate a seasoned 
philosophy. Successive impressions are not 
given time to ripen into positive opinion or 
settled knowledge before others are super- 
imposed, making a composite rather than a 
positive photograph. The sociological sojourner 
is always prone to hasty preachments, and is 
not willing to let his impressions convey their 
own lesson. The value of an impression is 
proportional to the nature and quality of 
the object impressed; it may be made on 
mud or on marble. But the value and convin- 
cing power of a reasoned philosophy is inde- 
pendent of the medium by which it is conveyed. 
This book is a conglomerate of facts, historical 
and actual, and of impressions and preachments. 
The author also reaches general conclusions 
from an insufficient induction of pstrticulars. 
Single impressive incidents are magnified out 
of proportion to their inherent importance. For 
example, the author was so profoundly impres- 
sed with the work of Hampton and Tuskegee, 
involving some 2500 pupils, that he confined 
his treatment of Negro education almost to 
these two foundations, with barely a word con- 
cerning the other Negro universities and col- 


lies with ten times as large a number, or the 
great system of public schools with an enroll- 
ment of over a million. 

The plan of the book is excellent. The gen- 
eral conclusions, as set forth in the pre&oe, are 
underpinned by subsequent chapters devoted to 
a detailed recital and analysis of history and 
actuality. There are several good maps and 
numerous excellent photographic illustrations. 
The first chapter is devoted to a labored effort 
to show that the Negro belongs to a sub-species 
of the genus homo. The general reader will 
glance at the pictures as he flits through the 
pages, but will pay little attention to finely and 
prof oundly drawn ethnological analogies. How- 
ever &8cinating the discussion of the *^o8 
calcaneum" and the <^ plica semilunaris " may 
be to the scientific student, it makes the general 
reader somnolent. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a histori- 
cal and present account of slavery under the 
several European powers, and of the present 
position of the descendants of the African cap- 
tives and their European captors in the West 
Indian archipelago and in the two continents of 
the Western world. These chapters give the 
book its permanent importance and value. 
Indeed, if these chapters were disengaged from 
what precedes and what follows, and bound in 
a separate volume, the weight of its authority 
would be greatly enhanced. The observations, 
impressions, and conclusions, concerning the 
present-day Negro in the United States cannot 
be said to be in any marked way superior to 
those of several other writers, except that the 
author shows throughout an inveterate hatred 
of cruelty and oppression, a genuine sympathy 
for the weak and overborne, and a fine sense of 
&ir play. 

In '' The Conflict of Color," Mr. Weale ap- 
proaches his. subject from the standpoint of a 
passionate advocate defending a dogma, rather 
than a philosopher in quest of the truth. His 
general proposition is that the white race has 
been vouchsafed eternal dominion over the 
«« lesser breeds" of men, yellow, black, and 
brown, and that this dominion must be main- 
tained though the heavens fall. With pic- 
turesque and dramatic portrayal, he proclaims 
imminent world-wide revolution unless his pro- 
gramme is foUowed. He holds a brief for the 
white race in general, and for England in 
particular. In this threatened struggle between 
white men and non-white men, ^^ it is flesh and 
blood which forms the true barrier." The 
dominant forces of the world are physiologic 
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and not peyohologic. Of course the inate ever- 
lasting snperiorily of the white man is assumed 
— 'a superiority which, it is declared, exists 
even after death. We read: ^^The vigorous 
white man even after death possesses a certain 
majesty of form — a certain resolution — which 
is totally lacking in the rice fed Asiatics." 
Shakespeare tells us that ^* Imperious CsBsar, 
dead and turned to clay, might stop a hole to 
keep the wind away." Mr. Weale thinks that 
even the dttst of the European is of a finer quality 
than that of other men. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the yellow, the brown, and tiie black 
iBctors of the problem. The final conclusion 
is reached that the peace of the world depends 
upon a nicely calculated balance of power among 
these elements, the white man holding the 
scales, and England taking heed-that the balance 
is true. Of course the Negro is accorded the 
lowest position on the scale, from which he 
«« shall be lifted nevermore " according to Mr. 
Weale's dismal philosophy. On this point the 
author is devoid of originality. He adopts the 
same hoary dogmas that have been bandiedabout 
the world every since the oldest son of Noah 
took advantage of the bibulous proclivities of 
that ancient patriarch. The black man is some* 
thing apart — ^^ something untouchable." Along 
with received doctrines and animosities, the 
author falls into traditional inconsistencies on 
this subject. ^* The anxiety to preserve race- 
purity is a natural and a commendable one ; it 
is one of nature's most zealously guarded laws." 
This we read on page 280 ; five pages further 
on we note: ^^ How to keep races pure from his 
[the Negro's] contact will then certainly be an 
acute problem ; for as he scatters far and wide, 
he will leave — in spite of all precautions — 
some traces of his blood." The writer must 
have forgotten his premises before reaching his 
conclusion, within the space of four pages. 
What need is there of precaution to enforce 
nature's ^^most zealously guarded laws " ? How 
is it that nature allows her laws to be set aside, 
even in spite of the vicarious assistance of pre- 
cautionary human prudence ? A casual visit to 
Bio de Janeiro, Brazil, or to Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, would surely convince Mr. Weale that for 
some centuries nature has been a great laggard 
in enforcing her own zealously guarded laws. 
Mr. Weale has also imbibed the traditional 
intolerance of spirit. Such expressions as 
^^ pulpit orators," ^^ arm-chair philosophers," 
^^ ardent evangelists," and ^^the individual who 
mioses to see things as they appear to the mass 
of his countrymen, and whc^ simply argues aca- 


demically on all so-called color questions, is not 
worthy of being read, " sound quite familiar to 
the student of pro-slavery literature. The real 
value of the book from a sociological point of 
view consists in the display and the interpreta- 
tion of the statistics of tiie various races, the 
potentiality of physical population, and the keen 
observation that the momentum of racial flesh 
and blood will probably fix the future bounds 
of habitation. 

Taking together these books which portray 
this great drama of which the world is the stage 
and the various races but players, one must feel 
that their vital weakness is that Uiey both, pur- 
posely and in set terms, rule out of account the 
religious motives which have exercised the 
highest influence on human conduct throughout 
all history. It is, indeed, rather fashionable 
in present-day philosophy to ignore religion as 
a practicable sociological factor. Sir Harry 
Johnston avows that religious traditions are not 
of the slightest practical utility in the Negro 
world of to-day. Mr.Weale declares that ^^religion 
has litde to do with the standard of living; 
religion has still less to do with the balance of 
power; and it is these things alone to-day which 
have a paramount racial importance." Again, 
Sis.Harry avers : ^^ GKven die same temptation 
and the same opportunities, there is sidffiicient 
of the devil left in the white man for the three 
hundred years of cruelty of Negro (or other) 
slavel^ to be repeated, were it worth the white 
man's while." This is the severest indictment 
drawn against the claim of the Christian religion 
to assuage the inherent deviltry of man. The 
Christian conscience of this continent cannot 
allow this indictment to stand unchallenged. 
We need not be surprised, after this, at Sir 
Harry's final statement: ^^ Money solves all 
human difficulties." *^ The one undoubted solu- 
tion of the Negro's difficulties throughout the 
world is for him to turn his strong arm, his 
sturdy legs, his fine sight, subtle brain, deft 
fingers, and rapidly developed brain, to making 
money." This doctrine is of the earth earthy. 
The gospel that is based upon the dollar as 
the highest common divisor of values can never 
solve problems which touch the deepest haman 
feelings and passions. The dollar is mighty, 
but not almighty. The love of money is the 
root of all evil, says St. Paul ; and subsequent 
history confirms the verdict. It is certainly the 
cause of ^^ the conflict of color " throughout the 
world to-day. It was this ^* cursed love of gold " 
which brought the African to the Western 
world to exploit his physical capacities, and 
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which has carried the European to the ends of 
the earth seeking what lands and peoples he 
might devour. 

Until there is developed a higher sanction, 
which transcends the physiological basis of flesh 
and blood, and the desideratum of the market- 
place, there never can be peace and good- will 
among the rival nations and races of men. To 
bring the world under the controlling sanction of 
a science and a religion which ignore the preju- 
dices and pretensions of the higher or haughtier 
sections of the human race is ^^ the one far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves." 

Eellt Miller. 


A Frenchmai«^»s Study op the 
French Revolution.* 

To all but scholars, the name of Alfred 
Aulard is almost unknown in America. Head- 
ers who are. familiar with their Thiers and 
Carlyle, their Tocqueville and Taine, have never 
heard the name of Aulard; and yet Aulard has 
done more to promote the scientific study of :the 
French Revolution than all of the above men- 
tioned gentlemen taken together. Among his- 
torians in France, and among special students 
of the Revolution everywhere, his name is as 
familiar as the name of Pasteur is to scientists. 
Students of the French Revolution the world 
over are preparing a memorial to present to him 
in oommimo»ta^ of the tweaty-fifth anniverg. 
ary of his activity as Professor of the French 
Revolution at the Sorbonne ; and at the same 
tune he i& being introduced to the American 
public by a translation of his most important 
work, ^^ The French Revolution : A Political 
Study." Verily, fame travels at a laggard 
pace! 

A quarter of » century ago, the city of ParU 
voted funds to found a chair of the French 
Revolution at the Sorbonne. The first occupant 
of that chair — and the present occupant — 
was Alfred Aulard, known at that time by his 
work on ^* The Orators of the Revolution " in 
three volumes. The first volume appeared in 
1882, while he was professor of French liter- 
ature in the University of Poitiers. It was 
written from a literary point of view, and in a 
second edition, published in 1905, Aulard states 

•The Frbnoh Rbtolution. A Political Study, 178d- 
1804. By Alfred Aulard, Profeaaor of Letters at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, Translated from the French of the third 
edition, with a Preface, Notes, and Historical Summary, by 
Bernard Miall. In four Tolumes. New York: Charles Scrib- 
Sons. 


that were he to write the work to-day he would 
*^ conceive it in a more historical manner." He 
would apply to it *^ a more rigorous method, a 
better documentation, making less use of 
Memoires written after the events, and would 
refrain more from the judgment of men and 
their work, aiming at a more objective im- 
partiality." In spite of the literary flavor and 
method, it was a good work then and is a most 
useful work to-day. Aulard's reputation as 
a scholar, however, rest upon something more 
solid than his ^* Orators." His selection for the 
chair of the French Revolution at the Sorbonne 
has been amply justified by his efiEective and 
untiring activities since his appointment in 
1886. These activities have been of four kinds: 
those of the professor at the Sorbonne, consist- 
ing of lectures and exercises upon the Bevolu- 
tion ; those of the editor of documents relating 
to the Revolution, of the editor of ^^ La Revela- 
tion fran^aise," the monthly publication of the 
^^ Soci^te de la Revolution fran^aise," and of 
the historian of the Revolution. 

Naturally, the work of the professor has 
helped the work of the historian and the editor, 
much of what was presented in the lecture 
room afterwards appearing in the review or in 
book form. Not the least valuable part of 
Aulard's work at the Sorbonne has been his 
success in arousing an interest in research work 
among his students, and in forming a large 
group of trained men who speak of him as ^^ le 
cher mattre." If to-day a larger body of 
scholarly monographic material is being put out 
upon the French Revolution than upon any 
other period of European history, much of the 
credit must be given to Aulard. The ^^ Review " 
has aroused and kept alive an interest in the 
Revolution, has supplied a place for the publi- 
cation of rare documents and short papers and 
for the criticiBm of current literature on the 
Revolution. 

Posterity will probably decide that Aulard's 
most valuable contribution to the study of the 
Revolution is to be found in his work as editor 
of source publications, his six volumes of doca- 
ments on the Jacobins, his nineteen on the 
Committee of Public Safety, his four on the 
Consulate, and five on the reaction of Thermi- 
dor and the Directorate. A formidable list to 
place to the credit of one man ! Under the 
same head must be counted his activity during 
the past few years as a member of the com- 
mittee engaged in the most important labor of 
directing the publication of the great mass of 
documents relating to the economic side of 
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the Bevolution. If Aulard's productiveness as 
a historian does not bulk as hage as one might 
expect, the explanation is to be found here. 
The writer of historical narratives may acquire 
greater renown than the editor of historical 
sources, but it is a debatable question as to 
whether he does a more valuable service to 
historical truth. 

Besides the work recently translated into 
English, Aulard has written an excellent vol- 
ume on **• Le Culte de la Baison et le Culte de 
FEtre Supreme " (second edition, 1904) ; six 
volumes entitled ^^ Etudes et Lemons sur la 
Bevolution fran^aise," consisting of lectures 
and articles reprinted from reviews ; a large 
part of the volume on the Bevolution (YIII.) 
in the *^ Histoire g&i^rale," and a volume on 
^^ Taine Historien de la Bevolution fran^aise " 
(1907), a destructive critical study on Taine*s 
^^ Les Origines de la France Contemporaine." 
To my mind, this last work is the most impor- 
tant volume of criticism dealing with a work on 
modem European history that has appeared in 
our day. I believe this is a just estimate of 
the volume, although I do not consider Aulard 
as critical a writer as some other historians of 
the Bevolution in France and Grermany. His 
success in demolishing Taine was due to the 
fact that he knew the printed and manuscript 
sources of the Bevolution as no other man has 
known them : and through the study of Taine's 
journal and correspondence he was able to show 
that Taine did not have the time to examine 
many manuscripts, and did not examine them ; 
that he n^lected some of the most valuable of 
the printed sources, and often blindly followed 
unreliable sources. That Aulard has made 
tremendous strides in the knowledge of the criti- 
cal historical method since the days when he 
was professor of French literature at Poitiers, 
will be patent to anyone who compares the first 
volume of his <^ Orators " with the studies on 
Danton in the ^^ Etudes et Lemons " (quatrihne 
serie); but an examination of his cIuApters on 
'* Les Premieres Historiens de la Bevolution," 
in the last volume of the ** Etudes '' {sixieme)^ 
will make clear that he has not fully outgrown 
the literary point of view nor fully assimilated 
the historical method. He does not seem to 
appreciate fully the importance of analyzing a 
coDtemporary account, like the " Histoire par 
deux amis de la liberte," for the purpose of 
determining the sources of information, of com- 
paring newspaper accounts to ascertain whether 
or not the accounts are independent, or of prov- 
ing a fact by the citation of at least two inde- 


pendent witnesses. He knows his sources, and 
the best sources ; but he does not always use 
them in the most critical manner. Although 
his historical writing must be ranked high, it 
cannot be placed without reserve in the same 
class with the work of such a master of histori- 
cal method as Leopold von Banke, for example. 
The work just translated and published in 
four volumes originally appeared in one large 
volume in French. It bears the title ^* Histoire 
politique de la Bevolution fran^aise," and is 
already in its fourth edition (1909). It is not 
a comprehensive history of the Bevolution, not 
even a ^^ political " history ii} the larger sense ; 
but it is what we Americans commonly desig- 
nate as a ^^constitutional "history. Aulard him- 
self states that his aim was ^^ to show how the 
principles of the Deckration of Bights were, 
before 1789 and 1804, put into operation by 
the institutions of the time, or interpreted by 
speeches, by the press, by the policies of the 
various political parties, and by the manifesta- 
tion of public opinion. ^^ In other words," he 
added, ^^ I wish to write the political history of 
the Bevolution from the point of view of the 
drigin and the development of DemocrtUsy and 
Bepublicanism." He notes that 

-^Demooraoy is the logical conseqaenoe of the 
principle of equality, RepablicaniBm the natural conse- 
quence of the principle of national soyereignty. These 
two consequences did not ensue at once. In place of 
Democracy, the men of 1789 founded a middle-class 
government, a suffrage of property-owners. In place 
of the Republic, they organized a limited monarchy. 
Not until August 10, 1792, did the French form 
themselves into a Democracy by establishing universal 
suffrage. Not until September 22d did they abolish 
the Monarchy and create the Republic. The Repub- 
lican form of government lasted, we may say, imtil 
1804 — that is, until the time when the government of 
the Republic was confided to an £mperor. Democracy, 
however, was suppressed in 1795, by the constitution of 
the year III., or, if not suppressed, at least it was pro- 
foundly modified by a combination of universal suffrage 
and suffrage with a property qualification." 

Here is a clear statement of the nature of the 
work, and of its extreme limit. The whole 
subject, 1789 to 1804, is divided into four 
parts— 1789-1792, 1792-1795, 1795-1799, 
and 1799-1804. These parts do not corre- 
spond exactly to the division of the English 
translation into four volumes, although very 
nearly so for the first and last volumes. The 
second volume, although it promises to go of 
1795 — to correspond to Aulard's division — 
goes only to July 1794, to the revolution of 
Thermidor. 

To do this work simple justice, it must be 
judged by what the writer intended to accom- 
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plish. If we are disappointed in not finding 
brilliant pictures of die great days of the 
Bevolution, accounts of diplomacy and war, of 
economic and financial conditions, of the bloody 
deeds of the Bevolutionary tribunal, and of the 
vicissitudes of civil war, we have no ground for 
complaint ; these things do not enter into the 
plan of the work, and Professor Aulard never 
forgets for a moment what he is writing about. 
His eye is fixed upon two things: (1) public 
opinion, and (2) public institutions, studied in 
their mutual relations and in relation to the 
Declaration of Rights. Much as Aulard knew 
about the subject, for some parts of it the con- 
ditions are such that no one man can control 
the source material and formulate conclusions. 
Where such a situation exists, he calls the 
reader's attention to it, making no claims to 
infallibility in knowledge. Although an enthusi- 
astic democrat. Professor Aulard aims to pre- 
sent the truth as he finds it in the sources ; and 
his efforts have been crowned with success. His 
work is that of a ripe scholar, who has lived 
with his sources, printed and manuscript, for a 
quarter of a century, and who sees his subject as 
a whole. He advances no statement without 
the support of valuable source material, and he 
always indicates what this source is, that the 
reader may control his work. What a mass of 
evidence often lies behind a single sentence, 
what an amount of labor hss preceded a single 
cautious generalization, only the initiated can 
know. 

M. Aulard^s volume dealing with political 
opinions and political institutions durine: the 
Evolution is V pioneer work, imd will doubt- 
less suffer the fate of all pioneer work in being 
corrected in part by later and more detailed in- 
vestigations. I tlunk, however, that its final 
fate will be that of great works like those of 
Ranke. It will never be fully outgrown. It 
is grounded upon a study of the sources ; the 
large lines are undoubtedly true, and destined 
to stand. It is not superficial, dilletante work, 
like that of Thiers and Taine, but sound and 
scholarly as far as it goes, and certain to be the 
starting-point for all work of the future on the 
politicai history of the Revolution. 

The translator has done his work well, pro- 
ducing a vigorous and readable English text. 
It would not be difficult to pick fiaws in it, 
some due to the translator, some doubtless due 
to the compositor ; but such criticism would be 
without point. No scholar wiU go to a trans- 
lation, if he is doing intensive work ; while for 
the public at large, minor inaccuracies are not 


important. The work of the editor is less sat- 
isfactory than that of the translator. In fiict, 
the results would have been more acceptable 
if the editor had been less in evidence. It was 
a great mistake to undertake to supplement 
such a work as this by matter that would re- 
lieve the reader of the necessity of turning to 
other works for a knowledge of the Revolution 
as a whole. It would have been more dignified 
to have presented the translation unadorned, 
to have left the field entirely to M. Aulard. 
For, in the first place, the task of supplement- 
ing his work by prefaces, biographies, and 
chronological tables, was an impossible one ; in 
the second place, it was poorly done. It would 
have been much more to the point to refer the 
reader to such a work as the volume on the 
French Revolution in the ^^ Cambridge Modem 
History," to Lowell's "Eve of the French 
Revolution," or even to Grardiner's or Mathews's 
short sketehes. Aulard's footnotes have been 
inconsistently treated, many being reproduced 
in full, some omitted, and others left incomplete. 
The translator's own footnotes, many of them 
incorrect, might well have been omitted. The 
volumes are well printed and attractively bound, 
giving a fitting dress to the most important 
work on the French Revolution translated into 
English in our day. 

Fred Mobbow Fling. 


DiVEBTIXO DiSSE BTATI OKS ON DiCKENS.* 

In the Introduction to his "Appreciations 
and Criticisms of the Works of Charles Dick- 
ens" Mr. Chesterton says, with characteristic 
sacrifice of accuracy to rhetoric, that while he 
has read " Treasure Island " twenty times and 
feels that he knows the book, he has, in the 
case of "Pickwick," "not so much read it 
twenty times as read in it a million times," 
and that he seems to find something new in its 
pages every time he turns them. A goodly 
number of these fresh discoveries, not only in 
the work mentioned, but in all its companions 
as weU, are collected in the " Appreciations," 
which are themselves so many pr^aces contri- 
buted to a recent edition of Dickens. After 
the well-known volume on that writer issued 
by Mr. Chesterton four years and a half ago, 
it is interesting to note how much fresh inspirsr 
tion he has derived from his novels ; and it is 
rumored that the end is not even yet, addi tional 

*Appbbgiationb Ain> GBiriciSMB of the Wobks of 
Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. Witli portniti. 
New York : E. P. Dntton <& Co. 
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rich veins haviog been struck by the mdefeti- 
gable miner since the prefaces were written. 
We wonder what Dickens himself would have 
said to all this wealth of interpretation and 
comment. Had he the faintest suspicion that 
he was writing books so astonishingly profound 
in meaning? Did he ever once dream that he 
was a myth-maker, whose myths it would tax 
the robusTpowers of » distin&ed twentieth- 
century critic to render intelhgible to twentieth- 
century readers? *^ Zounds! " we can perhaps 
conceive him exclaiming in Shakespeare's lan- 
guage as he now looks down from his immortal 
eminence on all this pother, ^^ I was never so 
bethumped with words since I first called my 
brother's &ther dad." 

Mr. Chesterton's prefatory essay, written for 
this reprint of his Dickens prefaces, has the 
attraction of freshness, and merits more than 
passing notice from the reriewer. In the course 
of an argument to prove that what have com- 
monly been regarded as caricatures in Dickens's 
novels are on the contrary very real and natural 
characters, the author confidently asserts : 

** Those oomio monstrosities which the critics found 
mciedible will be foond to be tiie immense majoritj of 
the citizens of this comitry. We shall find that 
Sweedlepipe cuts our hair and Pumblechook sells our 
cereals; that Sam Weller blacks our boots and Tony 
Weller drives our omnibus. For the exaggerated notion 
of the exaggerations of Dickens ... is verj largely 
due to cor mixing with only one social daJas, whose 
oonyentions are very strict, and to whose affectations 
we are accustomed. . . . For the English, of all nations, 
have the most uniform upper class and the most Taried 
democracy. In France it is the peasants who are solid 
[stolid?] to uniformity; it is the marquises who are a 
little macL But in England, while good form restrains 
and levels the universities and the army, the poor 
people are the most motley and amusing creatures in 
the world, full of humorous affectations and prejudices 
and twists of irony. Frenchmen tend to be alike be- 
cause they are all soldiers ; Prussians because they are all 
something else, probably policemen; even Americans 
are all something, though it is not easy to say what; 
it goes with hawk-like eyes and an irrational eagerness. 
Perhaps it is savages. But two English cabmen will 
be as grotesquely different as Mr. Weller and Mr. 
Wegg. Nor is it true to say that I see this variety be* 
cause it is in my own people. For I do not see the 
same degree of variety in my own class or in the class 
above it; there is more superficial resemblance between 
two Kensington doctors or two Highland dukes. No; 
the democracy is really composed of Dickens charac- 
ters, for the simple reason that Dickens was himself 
one of the democracy." 

In further defense of these grotesque char- 
acters of the novelist, Mr. Chesterton maintains 
that they are real because their creator *^ took 
^e poor individually," whereas ^^all modem 
writing tends to take them collectively." He 


likens the modem picture of a poor man to a 
composite photograph, " unlike anything or any- 
body." This and more in the same strain he 
allows himself to assert in the very face of that 
gallery of sharply differentiated characters in 
humble life painted by Mr. William De Morgan 
— to name no other modem artist in diat 
department of fiction. 

From the same preliminary section of this 
entertaining book we take a short and sug- 
gestive summing-up of *^ A Tale of Two Cities." 
Further on in the volume the same novel is 
made the subject of a nineteen-page essay, 
with some interesting comparison of Oarlyle's 
*^ French Revolution" with Dickens's tragic 
tale, and the assertion that *' the French Bevol- 
ution was a much simpler world than Carlyle 
could understand ; for Carlyle was subtle and 
not simple. Dickens could understand it, for 
be was simple and not subtle." The nature 
and purpose of the novel for which its author 
caught his inspiration from Carlyle are thus 
interpreted by Mr. Chesterton : 

** It was well for him, at any rate, that the people 
Xote in France. It was well for him, at any rate, that 
the guillotine was set up in the Place de la Concorde. 
Unconsciously, but not accidentally, Dickens was here 
working out the whole true comparison between swift 
revt)lutionism in Paris and slow CTolutionism in London. 
Sidney Carton is one of those sublime ascetics whose 
head offends them, and who cut it off. For him at 
least it was better that the blood should flow in Paris 
than that the wine should flow any longer in London. 
And if I say that even now the guillotine might be the 
best cure for many a London lawyer, I ask you to be- 
lieye that I am not merely flippant. But you will not 
believe it.'' 

No one can glance however hurriedly through 
Mr. Chesterton's book without having his eye 
caught by innumerable striking guesses at 
truth, although these guesses are clothed in 
language that is poles asunder from the timid 
phraseology of modest conjecture. Every Ameri- 
can reader will be glad to learn of Dickens 
that ^< all his grumblings through this book of 
American Notes^ all his shrieking satire in 
Martin Chuzzlewit are expressions of a grave 
and reasonable fear he had touching the future 
of democracy. And remember again what has 
been already remarked — instinctively he paid 
America the compliment of looking at her as 
the future of democracy." In ^e opening 
paragraph of the essay on ^^ Sketches by Boz" 
the author allows himself, not for the first time, 
to generalize from a single instance, or at most 
from an insufficient number, and assures us 
that ^^the fact is almost unquestionable: most 
authors made their reputation by bad books 
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and afterwards supported it by good ones." 

If Dicken is as simple as Mr. Chesterton, in 
a sentence already quoted, pretends to regard 
him, how strange, as well as fortunate, that this 
substantial octavo of exegetical essays on the 
novelist's works should have been called into 
being I Possibly the agreeable phenomenon is 
largely due to the subtlety of Mr. Chesterton. 
At any rate, it is a thought-stirring and at 
times a protest-evoking volume, and is not 
likely to put the reader to sleep. At the very 
worst, one can say of its author what he himseLE 
says of Dickens : ^^ If his writing is not amusing 
us, at least it is amusing him. Even when he 
is tiring he is not tired." Eight portraits of 
Dickens, chronologically arranged, increase the 
interest and value of the book. 

PeBCY F. BiCKNELL. 


A New Stui>y of Chancbl.l.obsvil.l.e.* 

In 1894 Major John Bigelow, U. S. A., was 
assigned as Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and selected the Campaign of Chancel- 
lorsville as his subject for a course of lectures. 
This campaign had been treated, in 1867, by 
Captain Hotchkiss and Lieut-Col. Allan, botli 
staff officers of the Second Corps of Lee's army, 
and later by Bates, Dodge, and Hamlin, of the 
Federal service, not to mention the well-known 
works of Swinton, Ropes, Henderson, and others. 
There was, however, room for another book on 
the subject, as Major Bigelow has well shown. 
It would be difficidt to find a volume on any 
campaign of the Civil War that has treated its 
subject more fully, and embellished it with more 
numerous and excellent maps, so necessary to 
the intelligent study of military campaigns. 

Major Bigelow well says, in his I^eface: 
^^ There is no comfortable way of reading mili- 
tary history. Whoever expects to follow a cam- 
paign reclining in an easy chair, with a book 
in one hand and a cigar in the other^ is doomed 
to disappointment." I would add that he is 
doomed also to know little or nothing about the 
campaign when he finishes the volume. The 
student must read carefully, with maps spread 
out before him, and frequently referred to for 
information; for without them it is not possible 
to bear in mind the mass of details needed in 

*Tbb Gaupaion or Chakosixobsvillb. A Stntegie 
and Taotioal Stady. By John Bigelow, Jr., Major U. S. A., 
retired. With maps and plans. New Hayen : Tale Uniyer- 
sity Pren. 


following a campaign. There is no more inter- 
esting study than military history; but the 
work studied must be worth while, and the writer 
must be able to grasp the salient points, not 
to let the details master the situation, not to let 
the irrelevant obscure the relevant. Also, he 
should ^^ hew to the line, no matter where the 
chips fall." Fifty years after the events there 
is no excuse for maintaining prejudices, for ex- 
aggerating the achievements of the one side or 
depreciating those of the other. That might 
have been excused some years ago; but the day 
for such writing of so-called history is gone, 
and now we want the abiding truth. 

The great mistake on the part of the Federal 
commanders at Chancellorsville was a total 
misconception of the situation. They got it 
into their heads that the Confederates were 
withdrawing, which they had no idea of doing ; 
and it took Jackson's sudden flank attack on 
their extreme right to correct this fatal mis- 
conception. The original mistake was made 
by Hooker; and Howard did not correct it. 
Schurz appears to have been the only one of the 
Federal generals who had a correct idea of 
what was going on ; and he was third in rank 
on the right, and so was not chiefly responsible. 
It is seldom that troops on the field of battle 
are found so unprepared when the thunderclap 
comes. No troops could have stood their ground 
under such circumstances. The Confederates 
had things all their own way until darkness 
fell upon the scene. Jackson was eager to press 
on, even in the dark; but the change of the 
Confederate troops ruined his plan. Lane's 
brigade had not seen Jackson and his staff go 
to the front, hence their imexpected return 
caused the Confederates to anticipate a cavaliy 
attack and to fire the volley which laid Jackson 
low. Oh, the irretrievable disaster of that 
volley I But for that, a glorious victory would 
have been won by the Confederates that night. 
The next day the situation had changed. Even 
Stuart's Han, with his troopers' loud and joyous 
refrain, *' Old Joe Hooker, won't you come out of 
the Wilderness ? " required hours to win success. 
Considering the number of Federal troops at 
hand — three corps really being unengaged — 
Hooker's failure to retrieve the day can only 
be attributed to the shock he received by the 
cannon-bairs striking near him at his head- 
quarters, and to the hesitation of Couch to take 
command and to give the necessary orders. 
(See Bigelow, p. 862, cid fin., and compare 
pp. 477-8; note Doubleday's question and 
Hooker's answer.) 
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Just as Hooker was forced back to his second 
position, and Lee was ready to attack his lines, 
a halt was called to the Confederate forces in 
consequence of Sedgwick's success over Early's 
Division on the Federal left at Fredericksburg, 
compelling Lee to suspend his attack and 
hasten with McLaws's Division to the field at 
Salem Church. Here was another splendid 
chance for Hooker to take advantage of the 
division of the Confederate forces ; but he did 
not avail himself of it. It took Lee all the 
afternoon to fight the battle of Salem Church, 
and push Sedgwick back across the Rappahan- 
nock at Banks's Ford, which was accomplished 
by dark, but too late to return upon Hooker at 
United States Ford and renew the attack. This 
shows the mistake of Hooker in separating 
lus wings so far that neither could support the 
other. Either was strong enough to sustain 
itself, but the respective commanders did not 
think so. Li view of the actual results, how 
curiously were fulfilled Hooker's General Or- 
ders No. 47 of April 30 and No. 49 of May 6, 
for which there was no excuse ! 

The unequal numbers of the two armies are 
seen from Major Bigelow's statements ;* and so 
^th respect to casualties and prisoners. I have 
no fault to find with his figures, and consider 
that he has been eminently fair in his account. 
Hooker has thrown too much blame upon Sedg- 
wick. While the latter might have moved faster. 
Hooker might have got along without his assist- 
ance if he had had more confidence in himself. 
It is almost amusing to read the correspondence 
between the two' as given in Dodge's book on 
ChanceUorsville. Each expected the other to 
prove the Deus ex machina who would rescue 
him from his dilemma. 

A word of comment may be given, in con- 
elusion, to the movements of the cavalry in this 
famous campaign. Neither of the Federal com- 
manders accomplished what was expected of 
him, and Hooker removed Averill from com- 
mand, considering him the most to blame. But 
Stoneman can hardly be regarded as having 
carried out his orders. It would seem that, 
having been in chief command, Stoneman bore 
the chief responsibility ; and he could not rid 
himself of it by telling Averill he turned the 
enemy over to him. Hooker was to blame for 
separating himself from his cavalry, as he was 
for his other grave error of placing his wii^ 
so far apart that neither could support the 
other. Worse than all was his failure to take 
advantage of two critical situations when the 
Confederate forces were dangerously divided 


and exposed to an attack which, if made vigoiv 
ously and at the right moment, could hardly 
have failed of success. With a commander of 
the first military order in place of Hooker, 
ChanceUorsville might have been the Gettys- 
burg of the Confederacy . Hooker congratulated 
his army on having crossed the rivers and taken 
position at Chancdlorsville, but only then did 
his troubles begin ; for Lee had no intention of 
resisting the passage of the rivers, any more 
than when Grant crossed the Rapidan in 1864> 
and then found himself unable to move out 
of the Wilderness. Major Bigelow's book de- 
serves the highest praise. 

James M. Gabnett. 


Bbtefs on I^ew Books. 

As an agreeable supplement to the 

^'SLriS.. "««" *?™«1 "»* d«?»uled accounts 

of Cecil Rhodes's life and labors, 
there now comes from the pen of Mr. Philip 
Jourdan a reminiscent volume entitled ^' Cecil 
Rhodes: His Private Life, by his Private Secre- 
tary*' (Lane). Avoiding as far as possible all 
reference to the politician, the statesman, the 
empire>builder, and drawing merely upon his notes 
and recollections of Mr. Rhodes in the intinmcies of 
a personal connection that extended over the eight 
years preceding his death, his private secretary has 
fiUed nearly three hundred pages with anecdotm and 
bits of conversation and other miscellaneous matter, 
aU tending to show the great man as a person of 
amiability and charm and of unstinted kindness to 
those whom he liked. In fact, it was to correct 
prevalent contrary impressions of his personality 
that the writer at last, after seven years of silence, 
consented to share with a misinformed public his 
store of authoritative personal reminiscences ; so at 
least he informs us in his Introduction. There is, 
naturally, a good deal of hero-worship in the book. 
The autiior's ecstatic admiration of Rhodes becomes 
evident on an early page, where, describing the 
events leading up to his secretarial engagement, he 
says: '^I used to take long solitary walks, some- 
times extending over several hours, into the country, 
thinking of nothing else but Rhodes, Rhodes, 
Rhodes and my devotion towards him. I had heard 
if one had a g^eat wish, if it was a genuine and 
earnest one, that in the end it would be fulfilled. I 
did not really believe it, but still I clung to it in the 
same way as a drowning man clings to a straw." 
To be able to figure as a hero to one's private 
secretary, if not to one's valet, is certainly much to 
a man's credit. Among the marks of confidence 
reposed in Mr. Jourdan by his employer we note the 
latter's explanation of his choice of celibacy. ^^ I 
know everybody asks why I do not marry," said 
he. '^I cannot get married. I have too much 
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work on my hands. I shall always be away from 
home, and should not be able to do my duty as a 
husband towards his wife. A married man should 
be at home to give the attention and advice which 
a wife expects from a husband.*' Of such and also 
of some more weighty matters the book is filled. 
The near view we get. of Rhodes during the siege 
of Kimberley is instructiye. Portraits and South 
African scenes illustrate the volume. 

Aturveyof Ovlj the modest sub-title of Mr. 
pre-RenaUtance Ezra Pound's ^^The Spirit of Ro- 
lUerature. mance : An attempt to Define Some- 

what the Charm of the Pre-RenaLssance Literature 
of Latin Europe" (Button) disarms the inevitable 
criticism that a book of two hundred and fifty pages 
can give only the barest treatment of this very con- 
siderable field of literature. The work opens with 
^ The Phantom Dawn " of Apuleius in the second 
century, jumps to Amaut Daniel in the twelfth, and 
proceeds through the leading writers and schools of 
Romance to Camoens in the sixteenth. Somewhat 
characteristic of the temper of the book is the re- 
mark about Daniel, that he has been forgotten for 
five hundred years, since ^ poets have not been able 
to read his language, and the scholars have not 
known anything about poetry." The whole treatise 
is a protest against regarding the literature of this 
period merely as a stamping ground for philological 
investigation, no matter how thorough or, as Mr. 
Pound says, how "Tedesoan" such investigation 
may be. The book, therefore, aims to survey the 
whole field of Romance literature before the Renais- 
sance in such a way as to give an idea of tlie worth 
of this literature as art The method pursued is 
that of inter|Hretation by means of brief expository 
and narrative comment, and of illustrative selec- 
tions in translation. Within his limits Mr. Pound 
succeeds pretty well in making real the spirit 
of Romance, though these limits are considerably 
contracted at times. Thus, what can be done with 
the vast subject of ^'Greste and Romance" in a 
chapter of twenty-five pages, which attempts appre- 
ciation of the ** Poema del Cid," the ^^ Chanson de 
Roland," the la%$ of Marie de France, ^'Aucassin 
et Nicolette," the ^' Romance of the Rose," along 
with passing reference to the work of Crestien and 
the versions of ^' Tristan and Ysolt " ? More satis- 
factory are the chapters on Dante, Villon, and Lope 
de Vega. Mr. Pound's enthusiasm for Dante leads 
to his speaking of Milton's ^ Paradise Lost " as con- 
ventional melodrama and to his saying other unpleas- 
ant things about Milton and his epic The translations 
are chiefly the author's own ; they are not attempts, 
like Rossetti's, to substitute the poetry of one nation 
for that of another, but are " meorely exegetic." For 
example, this from Betrans of Provence : ^^ No man 
is worth a damn till he has taken and given many 
a blow." After one such shock we are 'the more 
prepared for this calm deliverance: '^ If in the 
future anyone should ever become interested in the 
mid-eighteenth century atmosphere of Massachusetts, 


he would find the works of Longfellow most valu- 
able as archsBological documents." Perhaps it is 
not necessary to carry comment further* 


More of 

Emer9oh*$ 

Joumali. 


To the curious reader, who enjoys 
memoirs and diaries for their **humaD 
interest," the third and fourth vol- 
umes of Emerson's Journals (Houghton Bfifflin 
Co.) will be of value chiefly for the aeeoant 
of the author's European joumeyings in 1833. 
It is something to be in the confidence of the 
New England preacher and philosopher as be 
attends the governor's masked ball at Malta, or sees 
his first ballet at Florence, or hears French open 
and visits Frascati's gambling house at Paris ; and 
it is still more profitable to trace the impressions 
that he receives from classic art and from the 
formalism of the Roman Catholic worship. For 
once Emerson wrote of the affairs of his daily life, 
and interspersed his ethical and religious specula^ 
tions with shrewd and thrifty traveller's com- 
ments on manners, customs, and prices. After 
his return to America in October, 1833, however, 
the so-called Journals were merely commonplace 
books in which he stored sentences and paragraphs 
to be used as occasion demanded. There are six 
words on his marriage, and a page on the birth of 
his child, and a few other brief references to per 
sonal matters; but most of the entries are the de- 
tached utterances of Emerson the prof essionsd author. 
It was apparently his own practice that he had in 
mind when he wrote (August 31, 1834) : << It is as 
lawful and as becoming for the poet to seize upon 
felicitous expressions and lay them up for use as for 
Michael Angelo to store his sketch-book with hands, 
arms, triglyphs, and capitals to enrich his future 
compositions." From this store of material he drev 
freely, as the editor's notes continually remind as, 
in the preparation of lectures and essays. What is 
now published is, therefore, the residue left after 
many cullings. It presents few ideas that are not 
as well or better stated elsewhere in the author's 
works, though occasional comments and observations 
too personal to be incorporated in published writing 
show the human side of the philosopher. On the 
whole, the Journals are someUiing of a disappointr 
ment at first reading, though they are likely to prove 
an invaluable document to the careful student of 
Emerson's mental development. 

The need of a handy practical hook 
^i^aH^. of information and instruction on 

bookbinding must have been felt hj 
many librarians and others with collections of books 
to keep in usable and presentable condition. From 
the London house known as Libraco Limited there 
now comes the desired handbook, with the tide. 
''Manual of Library Bookbinding, Practical and 
Historical," written by Mr. Henry T. Cootts, 
Branch Librarian of the Islington Public lahmries, 
and Mr. George A. Stephen, Chief Assistant Li- 
brarian of the St Pancras Public Libraries, and 
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prefaced with an Introdnddon by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerel!, known as a writer on the craft of biblio- 
pegy and himself engaged in its exercise. With a 
yiew to the special needs of the librarian and of the 
binder who specializes in library work, the authors 
have sought *^ to give a succinct account of the pro- 
cesses of binding at the present day, by describing 
the methods of hand and machine binding respec- 
tively ; to indicate the essential features of library 
binding; to describe and give actual examples of 
some of the best and most suitable materials for 
library binding; to describe the different methods 
of recording and checking books despatched to the 
binder ; to give practical information on the equip- 
ment of small binderies in libraries, and on the 
repairing of books, as well as to give recipes, mis- 
cellaneous information, and a glossary of terms." 
Seventy pages are devoted to a ^^ Historical Sketch 
of Bookbinding" in the chief European countries, 
and a considerable number of advertisements inter- 
esting to librarians concludes the volume. A note- 
worthy feature of the book is the selection of 
twenty-four actual specimens of leather and cloth for 
binding, gammed to blank leaves provided for the 
purpose. A useful, folder gives in diagram the 
dimensions of the various sizes of books, but, rather 
strangely^ omits entirely the duodecimo, although 
the term occurs in both text and glossary. In tJbe 
chapter on <^ Materials" it is stated of cowhide that 
" in America it is CQmmonly used for popular books 
of fiction." It may have been formerly so used in 
library binding, but certainly at present the more 
durable buckram is in greater favor. On an early 
page, in defining what is meant by a well-bound 
book, the authors say that ^' it will always open out 
flat and remain open at any page without assistance " 
— a test that very few volumes except quartos and 
folios will stand, and which the work under review 
most emphatically refuses to respond to. The illus- 
trations, diagrams, tables, lists of authorities, ex- 
planations of terms, etc., show care and thorough- 
ness. ' One cannot see how, within its modest com- 
pass, the book could be appreciably improved. 

A sound piece P'of essor Pasquale VilUri is so weU 
ofhittoricai known as a sound historian of his 
scholarship. ^^ i^^^ tlja^^. hig « MedijBval Italy " 

(Scribner) was sure to be greeted warmly by En- 
glish and American readers. The volume opens 
with the familiar crowning of Charlemagne in Rome 
on Christmas day of the year eight hundred, and 
closes with the burial of Henry the Seventh at Pisa 
in thirteen hundred and thirteen ; and it may be 
said at once that as a political history of the inter- 
vening years the work can be unhesitatingly recom- 
mended. Those of us who are prone to emphasize 
the social and economic phases of any national life 
must feel that we should like to have an additional 
volume, or pair of volumes, dealing with our side 
of these five centuries in Italy. Perhaps no other 
historian would carry out the task as well as Pro- 
fessor Pasquale. But as it stands, the volume runs 


to nearly four hundred pages, and he has chosen 
to adhere closely to the lines of political history. 
Throughout, one is impressed by his critical acumen, 
his impartiality, his unsparing search for reliable 
foundations, and his clarity of exposition, — in short, 
by his ability as an historian. Apart from the gen- 
eral usefulness of the volume, we should recognize 
our indebtedness for the author's insistence on the 
importance of Southern Italy under the Normans 
and the House of Swabia, and on the frequent 
connections between genuine religious movements 
during the period, and political events. Whether 
or not he has insisted a shade too strongly, may be • 
fairly asked; but it was desirable that these two 
points should receive considerable sti'ess. On the 
whole, the rendering into English is well done ; but 
one finds a few irritating reminders that one is 
dealing with a translation. A word should be given 
to the admirably chosen illustrations, and to the gen- 
erally excellent workmanship of the volume. 


Notes from 
a novelist's 
sketch-book. 


Passing fancies, whimsical notions, 
tender sentiments, humorous conceits, 
bits of personal experience, reflec- 
tions in serious mood — of such is composed Mr. 
E. Temple Thurston's inviting little volume of mis- 
cellanies, partly reprints and partly new, which he 
gathers together under the all-inclusive title, <<The 
Patchwork Papers " (Dodd ). The opening chapter 
introduces a bright little old lady who at seventy 
retires to a country cottage and the enjoyment of a 
pension of five shillings a week, spending the rest 
of her days in the composition of a patchwork quilt 
which shall carry down her memory to succeeding 
ages. From her, if she be indeed a real person, 
the author seems to have got the suggestion of a 
title for his book, although he can hardly expect the 
slender volume to perpetuate his fame at the expense 
of his more elaborate literary productions. The 
little sketches have something of the brevity and 
the unstudied quality of conversational utterances ; 
and therein consists the chief of their charms. The 
theme of the entire twenty-four short papers may 
be called, in the words of the publishers' announce- 
ment, ''the beauty of life's simple things." Ap- 
proaching the book with no expectation of being 
either thrilled with emotion or convulsed with mer- 
riment or spellbound with wonder, or otherwise rapt 
into total oblivion of the here and the now, a sym- 
pathetic reader may derive considerable enjoyment 
from its unpretending pages. 

Dr. Thomas C. Hall's "History of 
a^^ISc*^^ Ethics within Organized Christian- 
ity " (Scribner) is a volume of wide 
horizon, extensive learning, catholic spirit, and hospi- 
table outlook upon modern science and scholarship. 
The author's acquaintance with the literature of the 
many subjects which he discusses is comprehensive 
and accurate ; and his pages show that he has fully in. 
formed himself before stating his opinions. But the 
book is far more than a storehouse of facts. It is 
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a work full of illaminating interpretations. Great 
masses of mere facts have been so penetrated with 
thought that they disclose essential principles and 
reveal great historical laws. The mastery of details 
is evident in the clear style, in the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts, and in the sure touch with which all 
matters are handled. The book is noticeable also 
for its modemnees of spirit and sanity of judgment. 
It shows no trace of intolerance, dogmatism, or 
uncharitableness. Appreciation of all forms of faith 
is abundant, and ungracious criticism is nowhere 
present. No extreme claims are made for any 
.Christian party, while the good in all churches is 
generously acknowledged. The assured results of 
New Testament schohurahip are frankly admitted, — 
the fragmentary character of the Synoptics, the un- 
historical character of the Fourth Grospel, and the 
speculative element in PauL And yet it is assumed 
that Christian Faith will adjust itself to these 
conclusions not only without loss, but with positive 
gain. It is not practicable to speak of the work 
here with the detail whieh its merits deserve. It 
should be noted, however, that it is more general in 
scope than its title implies, for it contains a great 
deal besides moral ideals — much about doctrine 
and philosophy, much also about the church and 
general culture. All in all, it is a valuable work 
which fills admirably a place not before occupied. 

Originally presented as a thesis for 
Z'^^H^L the bachelor's degree to the Board 

of Modem History of Oxford Uni- 
versity, ^'The Buccaneers in the West Indies in 
the XVn Century " (Button), by Mr. C. H. Haring, 
now appears as a substantial octavo, provided with 
maps from early cartographers, illustrations from 
old prints, lists of sources of various kinds, abund- 
ant footnotes, and a careful index, as well as preface 
and introduction and certain appended items not 
included in the aforementioned bibliographical lists. 
Much has already been written about these hardily- 
adventurous sea-rovers of the Antilles, as Mr. Haring 
admits in his preface ; but as all previous accounts 
have been based on Esquemeling, the Jesuit his- 
torians, and a few narratives like those of Dampier 
and Wafer, he feels himself justified in producing 
a work resting on a wider range of authorities, 
including especially manuscript archives of both 
England and France, and the Colonial Series of 
printed State Papers. The purpose of his book, he 
explains further, ^'is not only to give a narrative, 
according to the most authentic available sources, 
of the more brilliant exploits of these sea-rovers, 
but, what is of greater interest and importance, to 
trace the policy pursued toward them by the English 
and French Governments." Despite the somewhat 
formidable appearance of so much scholarly '^ ap- 
paratus " hedging in the writer's narrative, the story 
itself has such a wealth of stirring incident and 
daring adventure as to make it by no means dull 
reading. Seen through the kindly haze of two and 
three centuries, the horrors of these piratical ex- 


peditions become softened, and their romance 
notably heightened. To have them presented, too, 
with particular reference to their historical signifi- 
cance, is of value. : 

An Italian ^* Christopher Hare, favorably 
•oidUr of the known as the author of several agree- 
mhemturv, ^^^ Studies in Italian history, now 
adds to them a volume with the following title: 
^ The Romance of a Medici Warrior : Being the 
True Story of Giovanni delle Bande Nere; to which 
is added the Life of his Son, Cosimo I., Grand 
Duke of Tuscany " (Scribner). The book is further 
described on the title-page as '^a study in heredity." 
Giovanni did indeed inherit from his mother, 
Caterina Sforza, the renowned Madonna of Forli, a 
fearless spirit and great firmness of purpose. On 
his f ather*s side he was of the house of Medici, and 
for wife he took a granddaughter of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent His memorable deeds, chiefly martial, 
were all performed within the short span of twenty- 
eight years, at the end of which he died from the 
effects of a wound received in battle. He and 
his formidable ''Black Bands" furnish abundant 
matter for stirring narrative through two-thirds of 
the book, when the fortunes of his son Cosimo, 
cold-hearted, taciturn, cunning, and perfidious, the 
strongest possible contrast to his father, claim the 
reader's attention. The writer has succeeded in 
making his narrative as interesting as a historical 
novel, his conversational and descriptive passages 
being treated with that freedom of the reconstructive 
imagination which infuses new life into the driest 
of annals. Though he quotes freely and with due 
acknowledgment from certain trustworthy sources, 
one should bear well in mind that the book is, as its 
titie confesses beforehand, a romance, although one 
with a substantial historical foundation. The num- 
erous portraits are reproduced from Italian masters, 
notably from Titian, whose name is attached to five. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Three new volumes, embodying the complete Poems, 
have just been added to the definitive << Memorial Edi- 
tion" of Meredith, published by Messrs. Scribner. 
Only a single volume of bibliographical material now 
remains to complete the set. 

A study of « Blake's Version of the Book of Job/* 
with reproductions of the illustrations, is the work of 
Mr. Joseph H. Wicksteed, and comes to us from Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. It is a handsome volume, well 
furnished with notes, appendices, and other critical 
apparatus. 

That standard biography, «The Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte," by Professor William Milligan Sloane, has 
attained a new edition, considerably less expensive than 
the first, without the colored pictures, but with a re- 
vision of the text and the addition of more than ten 
per cent of new matter. 

A useful volume for the prospective home-boilder 
is Mr. U. M. Dustman's « Book of Plans and Building 
Construction," published by the Charles C. Thompson 
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Co. BesideB iUnstratioiis and floor plans of one hun- 
dred and fifty modem honseB, bams, etc., the book in- 
cludes a large amount of practical information and 
estimates related to building work, not readily ayail- 
able elsewhere. 

A new translation of BjSmson's rather trifling early 
comedy, *<De Nygifte," made by Miss Grace Isabel 
Ccdbmn, and called ** A Lesson in Marriage," is pub- 
lished by Braudu's, New York. It makes a good acting 
play, and has always been popular on the stage, both in 
Norway and in Grermany. 

« Stories of the King " is a book of Arthurian tales 
retold for the young by Mr. James Baldwin, and pub- 
lished in the ** Eclectic Readings " series by the Amer- 
ican Book Co. Another volume in this series is Miss 
H. A. Guerber's « The Story of Old France,'* planned 
for somewhat older readers. 

Two additional portfolios of << Longman's Historical 
Illostrations," providing plates of the architecture, 
costume, and social life of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, will be welcomed by teachers who are ac- 
quainted with the four portfolios previously published in 
this series of illustrations of the history of England. 

Mr. BoBsiter Johnson's " History of the Civil War " 
appears in a new edition, revised and enlarged, with 
the imprint of the Wessels & Bissell Co. For nearly a 
quarter of a century this work has held its place as a 
concise one-volume history of the war; and in its new 
form it will have a still stronger claim to popular favor. 
The Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Co., Chicago, 
have issued an illustrated gift-book edition of **T)ie 
Angel of Death," by Johan Olof Wallin, as translated 
from the Swedish by Mr. Clement B. Shaw. This 
poem, by the official hymn-writer of his country, is the 
author's masterpiece, and is familiar to every Swedish 
household. We cannot say much for the poetical quality 
of the translation. 

The Windsor Publishing Co., New York, send us 

*<A Synchronic Chart and Statistical Tables of United 

States History," by Mr. George E. Croscup. The 

chart is accompanied by many maps and tables, and by 

a chronologicid text which Mr. Ernest D. Lewis has 

prepared. As a compendium of the bare facts of 

American history, the volume should be found of much 

value for reference, both in the school and in the home. 

What can we say of the English « Who's Who " that 

has not already been said many times ? The volume 

for 1911 (Macmillan) is, of course, bigger than ever, 

and for that reason alone more useful than any of its 

predecessors. There are nearly twenty-three hundred 

pages! Truly, the editorial tribe has reason to be 

grateful for this ready means of learning the essential 

facts about the life of any living Englishman who is 

worth knowing about. 

A limited edition of Donne's " Letters to Severall 
Persons of Honour," prepared under the supervision of 
Mr. Charles Edward Merrill, Jr. , is published by the 
Sturgis & Walton Co. These letters have naturally 
been used by Mr. Gosse in his biography of Donne, but 
have not been reprinted in full since their seventeenth- 
century publication. Mr. Merrill has provided some 
forty pages of notes, and his tasteful and dignified vol- 
ume has the portrait of 1633 and a facsimile of the 
title-page of 1651. 

A complete printed catalogue of a large library is 
now comparatively seldom seen. The Woodside Dis- 
trict Library, one of the Glasgow Corporation Public 
Libraries, has just issued, in one compact volume, the 


second edition of its *< Index Catalogue." Authors, 
subjects, and, when they are distinctive, titles are ar- 
ranged in one alphabetical list. The library contains 
nearly sixteen thousand volumes, classified by a system 
based on the Dewey decinial scheme. The catidogue 
shows good workmanship, and its plan b the one best 
suited to its users' needs. A little greater generosity 
in the supply of cross-references mi^ht have been appre- 
ciated, though the avoidance of undue bulkiness was 
an urgent necessity. 

Mr. J. N. Lamed's « History for Ready Reference " 
(Springfield : Nichols) is a work that has found a cordial 
welcome in the school and in the private library. It 
consists of the five original volumes, the supplementary 
volume covering the years 1894-1900, and the second 
supplementary volume, just now published, covering the 
first decade of the twentieth century. These two added 
volumes are, of course, very different in scale from the 
set of five at first published, and contain a much larger 
proportion of original matter. Such subjects as railways, 
combinations, labor organization, and municipal goverur 
ment loom large in the new volume, whereas the chron- 
ological continuations of the histories of separate coun- 
tries are of subordinate importance. Certainly, the new 
volume, although out of relation with the scheme of the 
original work, is a book of great independent value for 
reference to topics of contemporaneous interest. 

Shelley's wonderful volume of 1820, containing the 
« Prometheus Unbound," the " Sensitive Plant," and the 
great odes, is reprinted (with corrections of the obvious 
misprints) by Mr. Henry Frowde, who also sends us, 
in the same charming Oxford series, the *< Poems of 
Clough," edited by Mr. H. S. MUford. This edition 
includes the "Ambarvalia" and both versions of the 
« Bothie." From the same source we have ** The Ox- 
ford Book of Ballads," edited by Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, and **A Book of light Verse," edited by 
Mr. R. M. Leonard. Still another Oxford anthology, 
which means a treasury of pure delight, is Sir Rennell 
Rodd's "The Englishman in Greece," a companion vol- 
ume to « The Englishman in Italy," published a year 
or so ago. Finally, we may mention in this group " The 
Glamour of Oxford," of which Professor William 
Knight is the editor, and which gives us poetry and 
prose in about equal measure — all devoted to the praise 
of the university city on the Isis. 

The magnificent quarto which appears as Volume II. 
of the « Memoirs of the University of California " is a 
monograph upon "The Silva of California," by Mr. 
Willis Linn Jepson. It is a work of 283 pages of text 
and 85 plates, besides maps and indexes. Many of the 
plates are from photographs, and thus show the natural 
surroundings of the trees they illustrate. The number 
of species described is 92, of which 49 are indigenous, 
and 18 peculiar to the State. «In addition to the tech- 
nical description of each tree from the standpoint of 
the botanist, the book concerns itself with many matters 
of general popular interest, such as tbe distribution of 
the several species throughout the State, their relations 
to topography, rainfall, and temperature, their cbar^ 
acteristics of life-history and reproduction, with several 
tables of ages and dimensions of some of the more im- 
portant species, the economic uses of the trees, both by 
the native tribes and by civilized man, their kinships, 
as shown by the classification, with other trees both in 
California and elsewhere, and the like." The work 
may be obtained from Messrs. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 
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Notes. 


" Waiidering Ghosts " is the title of a posthumous 
volume of short stories by F. Marion Crawford, soon to 
be issued by the Maemillan Co. 

Mr. A. C. Benson's lectures on Ruskin, recently 
delivered at the University of Cambridge, will appear 
shortly in book form, with the Putnam imprint. 

£arly next Fall, Messrs. MoClurg & Co. will publish 
« The Coming China," by Mr. Joseph King Goodrich, 
who has resided in the Far £ast for many years. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes and the Constitution of the 
United States have been selected for presentation in the 
two new additions, planned for Spring publication, to 
the series of Riverside Press limited editions, produced 
under the direction of Mr. Bruce Rogers. 

A new manual of Comparative Literature entitled 
<*The Evolution of Literature," by Professor A. S. 
Mackenzie, of the State University of Kentucky, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. T. T. Crowell & Co. This firm 
will also issue in April two new volumes in their popular 
<< first Folio " edition of Shakespeare. 

We understand that Mrs. Constance Gramett has un- 
dertaken for a London publishing house a new and 
oomplete translation of Dostoieffsky's works. It may 
be noted in this connection that « Crime and Punish- 
ment," with an introduction by Mr. Lawrence Lrving, 
has just appeared in the admirable " Everynuin's Lib- 
rary " (Dntton). 

Two ' interesting volumes soon to be issued by Mr. 
Frederic Fairohild Sherman of New York are **A 
Painter's Holiday, and Other Poems," by Mr. Bliss 
Carman; and ** George Lmess: The Man and his Art," 
by Mr. Elliott Dangerfield. Both books will be hand- 
somely printed on handmade paper, and issued in 
limited editions. 

Mrs. Anna Robeson Burr, author of *<The Auto- 
biography," is engaged upon a study of « the religious 
confession," in both its history and its psychology, 
aiming to give a historical account of the development 
of introspection, and to collate and make abstracts of 
the available material for a definitive study of religion 
in the individual. 

The Columbia University Press announces that it has 
taken over the entire management of the publishing 
business conducted under its name and imprint. The 
sales agents of the publications of the Press are now 
Messrs. Lemcke & Bnechner, of New York, for the 
United States, and Mr. Henry Frowde, of London, for 
Great Britain and the colonies. 

Two sumptuous gift-books now in course of prepara- 
tion for Fall publication by Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. 
are Goethe's « Faust," in Abraham Hay ward's transla- 
tion, with an introduction by Mr. Roger Ingpen and 
numerous illustrations in color by Mr. Willy Pog&ny; 
and << Guinevere and Other Poems," by Lord Tennyson, 
illustrated in color, etc., by Miss Florence Harrison. 

" The Graphic Arts," a new magazine ** for printers 
and users of printing," has recently made its appear- 
ance. The mechanical dress is dignified and imposing, 
and the contents of the first two issues comprise many 
interesting features. Worthy of especial mention is 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey's article in the February 
number on ** Pernicious Illustration," a merited scoring 
of the vulgar pictorial attempts at humor that fill 
certain sections of our newspapers and cheaper maga- 
zines. 


American editions of four of the works of J. M. 
Synge, the Irish dramatist and poet, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. J. W. Luce & Co. These are: 
" The Arsm Islands," with twelve illustrations by Mr. 
Jack Yeats, a picturesque acoount of Synge's stay on the 
Aran Islands, off the west coast of Ireland; '* Kenr 
and Wicklow," a record of wanderings in rural Ireland; 
"The Tinker's Wedding," a comedy in two acts; and 
** Riders to the Sea," a one-act tragedy. 

Mr. J. H. Whitty of Richmond, Virginia, has edited 
a list of Virginia copyright entries, which is now on the 
press and wiU be issued by the Virginia State Library 
early this month. These titles cover the period from 
1790 to 1844. They are not recorded in the Library 
of Congress, the original entiy-book having been de- 
stroyed by fire during the Civil War. The list was 
given to Mr. Whitty many years ago by the late Judge 
Robert W. Hughes. Among the many interestmg 
entries are some hitherto unknown writings of Samuel 
Kercheval, the Virginia historian, an unknown title- 
page of Burk's History of Virginia, and the early Ger- 
man « Henkle " book titles. 


Antonio Fooazzako. 
The most eminent of Italian novelists, Maazoni alone 
excepted, died on the seventh of this month, toward 
the close of his sixty-ninth year. Bom at Vicenza in 
1842, he was educated for the law, and practised his 
profession for a time. But literature was his true 
metier, and before he was forty he had become known 
as a writer of lyrics, and of the melancholy poein 
*< Miranda." His first novel, ^^Malombra," bears the 
date 1882, but it was not until five years later thst 
*< Daniele Cortis " took the public by storm, and placed 
him in the front rank of modern Italian writers. Since 
that time, he has produced numerous books, the most 
important among them being the series of three — 
" Piccolo Mondo Antico," " Hccolo Mondo Modemo/' 
and ** II Santo " — which are linked together in a sort 
of trilogy, and which constitute Fogazzaro's chief liter- 
ary monument. It was with the publication of the 
last of these three that his fame beoaune cosmopolitan, 
and his name familiar to readers all over the world. 
It was not that this philosophical romance was intrinsi- 
cally finer than its predecessors, but because it dealt 
frankly and boldly with the Church in its relation to 
life and thought, and thus made its author the subject 
of much excited discussion and a target for all the 
envenomed shafts of ecclesiastical intolerance. In this 
work the author was clearly declared a modemitft, and 
his subsequent submission to the Vatican oould not 
undo (although it might somewhat weaken) the en- 
lightening influence of the book. Fogazzaro was one 
of the most conscientious of artists, and his books were, 
in the words of one of his critics, « the fruits of s 
deliberate and rich nature, and not the windfalls of s 
mere literary trick." He was also one of the most 
spiritual and wholesome of novelists, and thus stands 
in striking contrast to the brilliant but perverse genius 
whose name is most frequently associated with his — 
not for any likeness of method or ideal, but solelj 
because it is the one other name in contempomr^ 
Italian literature to achieve an equally widespread 
reputation. The judgment of posterity, we have little 
doubt, will hold that the pagan indecencies of 
d' Annunzio are far outweighed by the sane teachings 
and exalted morals to be found in the books of Antonio 
Fogazzaro. 
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Announcements of Spring Books. 


An interesting epitome of American publishing 
activities for the present Spring and coming Sum- 
mer is contained in The Dial's anpnal List of 
Books Announced for Spring Publication, herewith 
presented. In the preparation of this list, every 
effort has' been made toward accuracy and com- 
pleteness ; and the omission of any prominent pub- 
lisher is due only to the fact that such publisher 
failed to respond to our several letters requesting 
the necessary data. It should be said that all the 
books here listed are presumably new books — new 
editions not being included unless having new form 
or matter. 

BIOGBAFHT AKB BEMINISCENCEa 

John La Pttrge, by Boyal Gortiasoz, illus., $4. net. — 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the story of her life, by 
Charles E. and Lyman Beecher Stowe, illus, $1.50 
net. — Life of Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith, 
illus., $3. net.-^ohn Bright, by B. Barry O'Brien, 
iUus., $3. net. — Keminiscences of an Athlete, by 
Ellery H. Clark, illus., $1.25 net. (Houffhton 
Mifflin Cfo.) 

Rachel, her. stage life and her real life, by Francis 
Gribble, illus., $3.75 net. — ^Henri II., his court and 
his times, by H. Noel Williams, illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., $3.75 net. — Louis XIY. and Madame 
de Maintenon, by Charlotte Lady Blennerhassett, 
illus., $3.75 net. — The Adventures of James Capen 
Adams, mountaineer and grizzly bear hunter of 
California, by Theodore H. Hittell, new edition, 
illus., $1.50 net. — The Life of John Ericsson, by 
William C. Church, new one- volume edition, $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Incidents of My Life, professional, literary, social, 
with services in the cause of Ireland, by Thomas 
Addis Emmet, illus., $6. net. — Charles 11. and his 
Court, by A. C. A. Brett, illus., $3.50 net.— The 
Great Infanta, Isabel, sovereign of the Netlier- 
lands, by L. Klingenstein, illus., $3.50 net. — 
Anglo-American Memories, by George W. Smalley, 
illus., $2. net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, by W. F. Mony- 
penny. Vol. n., $3. net. — An Illustrated History 
of Emma Lady Hamilton, by Julia Frankau, 
2 vols., illus. in color, photogravure, etc. — An 
Autobiography, 1835-1911, by Alfred Austin, poet 
laureate, 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc.— The 
Life of J. L. M. Curry, by Edwin A. Alderman 
aud Armistead C. Gordon, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Xapoleon and King Murat, 1808-1815, a biography 
compiled from hitherto unknown and unpublished 
documents, by Albert Espitalier, trans, by J. 
Lewis May,. illus. in photogravure, etc., $4. net. — 
Wagner at Home, by Ju£th Gautier, trans, by 
Effie Dunreith Massie, illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$3.50 net.— An Irish Beauty of the Regency, by 
Mrs. Warrenne Blake, illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$5. net. — The Romance of Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George III., by William S. Childe- 
Pemberton, illus., $5. net. — The Nelsons of Bum- 
ham Thorpe, a record of a Norfolk family, by 
Eyre Matcham^ illus. in photogravure, etc., $5. 
net. — Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins, 
by L. C Collins, $5. net. — Sophie Dawes, Queen 
of Chantilly, by Violette M. Montague, illus. in 
photogravure, etc., $4. net. — A Queen of Shreds 
and Patches, by L. Gastine, trans, by J. Lewis 
May, illus. in photogravure, etc., $4. net. — A Life 
of Sir Joshua Banks, President of the Royal 


Society, by Edward Smith, illus. in photogravure, 
etc., $4. net. — The Mother of Goethe, Prau Aja, 
by Margaret Reeks, illus. in photogravure, etc., 
$3.50 net. — Lady John Russell, edited by Des- 
mond MacCarthy and Agatha Russell, illus. in 
color, etc., $3.50 net. — Noble Dames and Notable 
Men of the Georgian Era, by John Fyvie, illus., 
$3.50 net. — ^Recollections of a Society Clairvoy- 
ant, $3. net. — New Library of Music Series, new 
vol.: Brahms, by J. A. Fuller-Mai tland, illus., 
$2.50 net. — ^Mary WoUstonecraft, a study in 
economies and romance, by G. R. Stirling Taylor, 
illus. in photogravure, etc., $2.50 net.— Seymour 
Hicks, twenty-four years of an actor's life, by 
himself, with portrait, $1.25 net. (John Lane 
Co.) 
I*rom Rough Rider to President, by Dr. Max Kul- 
linck, trans, by Frederick von Riethdorf, with 
portrait, $1.50 net. — The War Maker, the true 
story of Captain George Boynton, by Horace 
Smith, illus., $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Lighter Side of My Official Life by Sir Robert 
Anderson, $3.50 net. — A Hero of the Sea, the 
story of thrilling experiences in life-saving, by 
Lieutenant John A. Williams; together with an 
account of the development of rocket apparatus, 
by J. E. Patterson, $1.50 net. (George H, Doran 
Co.) 

Life of Andrew Jackson, by J. S. Bassett, illus, $4. 
net. — ^Life and Letters of Moses Coit Tyler, by 
Jessica Tyler Smith, Olus., $2.50 net. — Remi- 
niscences of General Basil W. Duke, illus., $2.50 
net. — Chapters from My Experience, by Booker 

* T. Washington, illus., $1.50 net. — ^Memoirs of a 
Manager,* by Daniel Frohman, illus., $1. net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by Frank Frankfort 
Moore, illus., $3.50 net. — ^New and cheaper edi- 
tions of books by Edith Sichel, comprising: Men 
and Women of the French Renaissance, The 
Household of the Lafayettes, Catherine de 
Medici and Later Years of Catherine de Medici; 
each $2. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Charles Dickens, by Miss Dickens, illus. by Brock, 
$1. net. — ^King Henry Vlll. and his Court, by 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, illus., 50 cts. net. — ^Little 
Books about Great Writers, new vol.: Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Growth of Napoleon, a study in environment, 
by Norwood Young, illus., $3.Y5 net. — ^The Real 
Captain Kidd, by Sir Cornelius Neale Dalton, 
$1.10 net. (Duffield & Co.) 

Their Majesties as I Knew Them, my personal 
recollections of the kings and queens of Europe, 
by Xaiver Paoli, illus., $2.50 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

Mrs. Gaskell, haunts, homes, and stories, by Ellis 
H. Chadwick, illus. in photogravure, etc., $5. net. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

From Memory's Shrine, the reminiscences of Car- 
men Sylva, illus. in photogravure, etc., $2.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

As I Remember, by Marion Gouverneur, illus., $2. 
net. — ^Diaz, Master of Mexico, by James Creel- 
man, illus., $2. net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

An Ardent American, by Mrs. Russell Codman, 
illus., $1.20 net. (Century Co.> 

American Crisis Biographies, new vol.: William 
Lloyd Garrison, by Lindsay Swift, with portrait, 
$1.25 net. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

A Buckeye Boyhood, by Dr. William H. Venable, 
$1.25 net. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

William Scott Ament, by Henry D. Porter. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co.) 
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Colonel Thomas Blood, Crown-Stealer, by Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, 90 cts. net. (Yale University 
Press.) 

Talleyrand, the Man, by Bernard de Lacombe, 
trans, by A. D 'Albert. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

HISTORY. 

The Origin and Growth of the American Constitu- 
tion, by Hannis Taylor, $4. net.— France in the 
American Eevolution, by James Breck Perkins, 
$2. net. — ^Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of 
Arbitration, 1872, by Prank W. Hackett, $2. net. — 
California under Spain and Mexico, 1535 to 
1847, by Irving B. Bichman, $4. net. (Houghton 
MiiflinCo.) 

Letters of Bichard Henry Lee, edited by Dr. James 
C. BaUagh, Vol. I., illus., $3. net.— Historical 
Essays and Studies, by Charles Francis Adams. — 
Stories from American History, hew vol.: The 
Siege of Boston, by Allen French, $1.50 net.— 
Hellenistic Athens, a historical essay, by William 
Scott Ferguson. (Macmillan Co.) 

Controversial Issues in Scottish History, contrasts 
in the history of Scotland as shown by a study 
of the early chronicles in connection with the 
works of modem historians, by William H. Greg, 
illus., $6. net. — ^In the Time of the Pharaohs, by 
Alexandre Moret, trans, by Mme. Moret, illus., 
$2. net. — ^Heroes of the Nations series, new vol.: 
William the Silent, 1533-1584, by Buth Putnam, 
illus,, $1.35 net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Essays in American History, dedicated to Frederick 
Jackson Turner, $1.50 net. — Europe since 1815, bv 
Charles D. Hazen, library edition, with 14 col- 
ored maps, $3.75 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Federations and Unions within the British Empire, 
by H. E. Egerton. — ^Ireland and the Normans, by 
G. H. Orpen, 2 vols. — ^Documents of the Conti- 
nental Bcformation, by B. J. Kidd. — The English 
Factories in England, 1634-6, by W. Foster. — 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, by 
Sir C. P. Lucas Vol. V., part m.: Canada; part 
IV.: Newfoundland; by J. D. Bogers. — Essays on 
Boman History, by H. F. Pelham, edited by F. 
Haverfield. — Six Boman Laws, trans., with intro- 
duction and notes, by E. G. Hardy. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Labrador, its discoverv, exploration, and develop- 
ment, by W. N. Gostling illus., $6. net.— Early 
Christians in Bome, by the Dean of Gloucester, 
illus. in color, etc., $4. net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, by An- 
gelo Mosso, illus., $4. net. — Sistine Bome, by J. 

A. F. Orbaan, illus., $2.50 net. — A Guide to Eng- 
lish History, by Henry W. Elson, illus., $1.25 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

History of the House of HohenzoUern, by E. A. 
Bayley-Hodgetts, $5. net.— Analysis of Welsh His- 
tory, by U. J. Griffith, 35 cts. net.— History of 
England, by C. B. D. Fletcher, new edition, 2 
vols., $2.50 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Short History of the United States Navy, by Cap- 
tain George B. Clark and others, illus., $3. net. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

(Gettysburg, the pivotal battle of the Civil War, by 

B. K. Beecham, illus., $1.75 net. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 

The Becords of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
edited by Max Farrand. (Yale University Press.) 

Original Narratives of Early American History 
Series, new vol.: Narratives of Early Carolina, 
edited by A. S. Smalley, Jr., illus., $3. net. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


OENEBAL LITEBATUSE. 

The Letters of Bobert Louis Stevenson to his 
Family and Friends, edited, with notes and intro- 
duction, by Sidney Colvin, new and revised edi- 
tion containing more than a hundred new letters, 
in 4 vols., cloth, $4.; leather, $5. net. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Alarms and Discursions, by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
$1.50 net. — ^The Patchwork Papers, by E. Temple 
Thurston, with portrait, $1.20 net. — ^The Patient 
Observer, by Simeon Strumsky, $1.20 net. — ^The 
Craftsmanship of Writing, by IVederick Taber 
Cooper, $1.20 net. — Our Friend the Dog, by 
Maurice Maeterlinck, new edition, iUus. and 
decorated, $1. net. (Dodd, Mead & uo.) 

Margaret Fuller and Goethe, by F. A. Brann, $1.35 
net. — Studies in Language and literature, dedi- 
cated to James Morgan Hart, $2. — Letters That 
Live, edited by Laura E. Lockwood and Amy B. 
Kelly, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Study of Versification, by Brander Matthews.— 
The Tudor Drama, by C. F. Tucker Brooke.— A 
Boman Wit, by Paul Nixon, $1. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

World Literature, by B. G. Moulton, $2. net. — ^The 
Beliffion of Beauty in Woman, and other essays 
on platonie love in poetry and society, by Jeffer- 
son Butler Fletcher. — ^A History of Classical 
Philology, by Harry Thurston Peck, $1.50 net. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

Letters of Edward Lear, edited by Lady Strachey, 
second series, illus., $3.50 net. — Maurice Maeter- 
linck, a study, by Montrose J. Moses. — Success 
in Literature, by William M. CoUes and Henrr 
Cresswell, $1.25 net. — Shakespeare Classics, nev 
vols.: Apolonius and Silla, the source of 
"Twelfth Night,'' edited by Morton Luce; The 
Menaechmi, the original of the "Comedy of 
Errors," edited by W. H. D. Bouse. (DufBeld 
& Co.) 

Appreciations and Criticisms of the Works of 
Charles Dickens, by G. K. Chesterton, illus., $2. 
net. — ^Bustan of Sadi, trans., with introduction, 
bv A. Hart Edwards, 60 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

The Shaving of Shagpat, Meredith's allegory inter- 
preted, by James McKechnie, $1.25 net. — The 
Bound of the Clock, the story of our lives from 
year to year, by W. Bobertson NicoU, $1.25 net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Women of Shakespeare, by Frank Harris, $2.50 
net. — ^The Splendid Wayfaring, by Haldane Mac- 
fall, $1.50 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
edited by A. W. Ward and A. B. Waller, Vol. 
VII., The Caroline Age, $2.50 net.-nJohn Buskin, 
art critic and social reformer, by Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Feminine Influence on the Poets, by Edward 
Thomas, illus., $3.50 net.— The Silences of the 
Moon, by H. B. L. Webb, $1.50 net.— Beauty and 
Ugliness, by Vernon Lee, $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

French Men, Women, and Books, by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, illus., $2.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Evolution of Literature, a handbook of com- 
parative literature, by A. S. Mackenzie. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) 

Prejudices, by Charles M. Flandrau, $1.25 net. (I>- 
Appleton & Co.) 

The Great Companions, by Henry Bryan Binns, $1. 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.)' 

The Contagion of Character, by Newell Dwight 
Hillis, $1.20 net.— The Lost Art of Meditation, by 
J. W. Mahood, $1. net. (Fleming H, Bevell Co.) 
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The Value and Dignity of Human life, by Charles 
Gray 8haw« $2.50 net. — ^Edgehill Essays, by 
Adrian Hoffman Joline, $2. net. (Richard G. 
Badger.) 

DRAMA AUD VEBSE. 

Diminutive Dramas, by Maurice Baring, $1.25 net. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Arrow Maker, a play, by Mary Austin, $1. net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

The Collected Poems of the Hon. Maurice Baring, 
$1.50 net. — The Hill o' Dreams, and other verses, 
by Helen Lanyon, $1. net. — The Silver Age, a dra- 
matic poem, by A. E. J. Legge, $1.25 net. — Psyche, 
by Francis Coutts, $1.25 net. (John Lane Co.) 

The Blue Bird, by Maurice Maeterlinck, new edition 
containing an important new act not previously 
published, $1.25 net. (Dodd« Mead & Co.) 

The Immortal Lure, by Cale Young Rice, $1.20 net. 

(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
Irish Poems, by Arthur Stringer, $1.50 net. (Mitchell 

Kennerley.)" 
The Book of Cupid, by Henry Newbolt, illus., $1. 

net. — ^For Lovers and Others, a book of roses, by 

James T. White, $1.25 net. (Frederick A. Stokes 

Co.) 

American Lyrics, by Edith Rickert, $1.75 net. — A 
Poet's Anthology of Poems, by Alfred Noyes, $1. 
net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Humbler Poets, a collection of newspaper and 
periodical verse, second series, 1885 to 1910, com- 
piled bv Wallace and Frances Rice, $1.50 net. (A. 
C. Mc(5lurg & Co.) 

Poems and Ballads, by H. de Yere Stacpoole, $1. 
net. — Children of the Shadow, and other poems, 
by Harold Symmes, $1. net. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Troubadour and Other Poems, by Dora Sigerson 
Shorter, $1.50 net. — ^In Poet's (Corner, by L. Mac- 
lean Watt, $1.25 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Bell and Wing, by Frederick Fanning Ayer, $2.50 
net. — John Murray's Landfall, a romance and a 
foregleam, by Henry Nehemiah Dodge, $1.25 
net.---Sunshine, Rain, and Roses, by Allie Sharpe 
Balch, $1.25 net.— A Child's Rhyme Book, by 
Patricia Wentworth, illus., $1. net. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

The Adventure, by Henry Bryan Binns, $1. net. — 
The Weavers, by Gerhart Hauptmann, new edi- 
tion, $1. net. — ^The Wanderer, by Henry Bryan 
Binns, with photogravure frontispiece, 50 cts. net. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

The New Hesperides, and other poems, by Joel 
Elias Spingam, $1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Poetical Favorites, Yours and Mine, compiled by 
Warren Snyder, $1.25 net. (Wessels & Bissell 
Co.) 

The Queen of Orplede, by Charles Wharton Stork, 
75 cts. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

For her Namesake, an anthology of poetical ad- 
dresses by devout lovers to gentle maidens, edited 
by Stephen Langton. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

FICTION. 

Members of the Family, by Owen Wister, illus., 
$1.50. — The Legacy, by Mary S. Watts, $1.50. — 
Wandering Ghosts, by F. Marion Crawford. — The 
Colonel's Story, by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, $1.20 
net. — ^While Caroline Was Growing, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, $1.50. — Trevor Lordship, by Mrs. 
Hubert Barclay, $1.20 net. — Adventure, by Jack 
London, $1.50. — The Love That Lasts,, by Mabel 
Osgood Wright, $1.50. — The Sovereign Power, by 
Mark Lee Luther, illus., $1.50. — The Believing 
Years, by Edmund L. Pearson. — ^Klaus Hinrich 


Baas, the story of a self-made man, by Gustav 
Frenssen, $1.50. — ^The Justice of the King, by 
Hamilton Drnmmond, illus., $1.20 net. — A Big 
Horse to Ride, by E. B. Dewing, $1.50. (Mac- 
millan Co.) 

The Long Roll, b^ Mary Johnston, illus. in color, 
$1.40 net. — Robinetta, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Mary and Jane Findlater, and Allan McAulay, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.10 net. — The Con- 
tessa's Sister, by Gardner Teall, $1.20 net. — 
Queed, by Henry" Sydnor Harrison with frontis- 
piece, $1.35 net. — The Very Little Person, by 
Mary Heaton Vorse, illus., $1. neti — The End of a 
Song, by Jeannette Marks, with frontispiece in 
tint, $1.15 net. — ^People of Popham, by Mary C. 
E. Wemyss, $1.20 net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Brazenhoad the Great, by Maurice Hewlett, $1.50. — 
The Patrician, by John Galsworthy, $1.35 net. — 
Brother Copas, by Sir A. T. QuillerCouch, $1.20 
net. — ^Her Little Young Ladyship, by Myra Kelly, 
with frontispiece, $1.25 net.— -Children of To- 
Morrow, by Clara E. Laughlin, illus., $1.30 net. — 
Robert Kimberly, by Frank H. Spearman, illus. 
in color, $1.30 net.— The Camera Fiend, by E. W. 
Homung, illus., $1.25 net. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 

The Broad Highway, by Jeffery Farnol, $1.35 net.— 
The Moving Finger, by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
illus., $1.25 net. — A Woman with a Purpose, by 
Anna Chapin Ray, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.25 net. — ^How Leslie Loved, by Anne Warner, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net. — Alise of Astra, by H. 
Marriott Watson, with frontispiece, $1.50— Forged 
in Strong Fires, by John Ironside, with frontis- 
piece, $1.25 net. — To Love and to Cherish, by 
Eliza Calvert Hall, $1. net. — The Red Room, by 
William Le Queux, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.50.— The Land Claimers, by John Fleming Wil- 
son, illus., $1.50. — A Book of Dear Dead Women, 
by Edna Worthley Underwood, $1.25 net. — The 
Path of Glory, by Paul Leland Haworth, illus., 
$1.25 net. — ^The Princess of Cleves, by Madame 
De La Lafayette, new edition, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Little, Brown, & Co.) 

The Dweller on the Threshold, by Robert Hichens, 
$l.iO net. — John Sherwood, Ironmaster, by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, $1.20 net.— When Half-Gods Go, 
by Helen R. Martin, $1. net. — Miss Livingston's 
Companion, a love story of old New York, by 
Mary C. Dillon, illus., $L30 net. (Century Co.) 

Marie-Claire, by Marguerite Andouz, with introduc- 
tion by Arnold Bennett, $1.20 net. — The Road to 
Avalon, the road to happiness, by Coningsby 
Dawson, $1.20 net. — The Girl from Nowhere, by 
Mrs. BaiUie-Reynolds, $1.20 net. — 'Lizabeth of 
the Dale, by Marian Keith, $1.20 net.— Seekers 
All, by Kenneth Combe, $1.20 net. — ^Buried Alive, 
by Arnold Bennett, new edition, $1.20 net. — The 
Book of Carlotta, a revised edition of Sacred and 
Profane Love, by Arnold Bennett, $1.20 net. — 
Jim and Doody, by J. J. Bell, illus., 50 cts. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

Later Pratt Portraits, by Anna Fuller, illus. in 
color, $1.50 net. — ^The Ashes of a God, by F. W. 
Bain. — The Claw, by Cynthia Stockley, $1.35 net. 
— A Question of Marriage, by Mrs. de H. Yaizey, 
$1.35 net. — More than Kin, by Patricia Went- 
worth, $1.35 net. — ^Bawbee Jock, by Amy Mc- 
Laren, $1.35 net. — ^The Return, by Walter de la 
Mere, $1.35 net. — ^Down our Street, by J. B. Buck- 
rose, $1.35 net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The Grain of Dust, by David Graham Phillips, illus., 
$1.30 net. — The Adventures of a Modest Man, by 
Robert W. Chambers, illus., $1.30 net. — The Bolted 
Door, by George Gibbs, illus., $1.25 net. — ^The 
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Woman-Hater, by Joseph C. Lincoln. — The Girl 
in the Other Seat, by Henry Kitcfaell Webster. — 
The Lion's Skin, by Bafael Sabatini, illus., $1.25 
net. — Which Is My Husband f by Jules Claretie, 
trans, by Mary J. SaflPard, illus. — A Bose with a 
Thorn, by Priscilla Craven. — The Man with an 
Honest Face, by Paul Wells, illus., $1.25 net. — 
The Bramble Bush, by Caroline Fuller, illus., 
$1.25 net. — Mrs. Thompson, by W. B. Maxwell. — 
The House of the Seven Gables, by Nina lAirey 
Duryea. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Benry the Audacious, by Arnold Bennett, $1.35 net. 
— ^Master Christopher, by Mrs. Henry de la Pas- 
ture, $1.35 net. — ^Two Impostors and a Tinker, by 
Dorothea Conyers, $1.25 net. — A Spirit of Mirth, 
by Peggy Webling, $1.25 net. — The Andersons, 
by S. Macnaughtan, $1.25 net. — I Will Maintain, 
and Defender of the Faith, by Marjorie Bowen, 
eaeh $1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Unknown God, by B. J. Putnam-Weale, $1.35 
net. — ^What 's-his-Name, by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, illus. in color, $1.20 net. — Cynthia of 
The Minute, by Louis James Vance, illus., $1.50. — 
Sheila Vedder, by Amelia E. Barr, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net. — The Trail of the Ninety- 
eight, a Northland chronicle and romance, by 
Robert W. Service, illus., $1.30 net. — The Magnet, 
by Henry C. Eowland, illus., $1.25 net. — ^Yellow 
Men and Gold, by Gouvemeur Morris, illus. in 
color, $1.20 net. — ^Hearts and the Highway, by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, illus. in color, $1.50. — 
To the Highest Bidder, by Florence Morse Kings- 
ley, illus., $1.20 net. — ^The Catspaw, by William 
Hamilton Osborne, illus., $1.25 net. — Mother, by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, illus., $1.20 net. — April's 
Lady, by Guy Chantepleure, trans, by Mary J. 
Safford, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net. — : 
Five Gallons of Gasoline, by Morris B. Wells, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.20 net. — ^The Great 
Diamond Pipe, by John Buchan, with frontispiece, 
$1.20 net. — The Way of a Woman, by Rina Ram- 
sey, illus. in color, $1.25 net. — The* Other Man, 
bv Edgar Wallace, illus. in color, $1.25 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Half Loaves, by Helen Mackay, $1.30 net. — ^Lord 
Bellinger, by Harry Graham, $1.20 net. — The 
Parting of the Ways^ by Henry Mordeauz, trans, 
by Louise Seymour Houghton, $1.30 net. — ^Thieves, 
by "Aix," $1.30 net.— Princess Katherine, by 
Katherine Tynan, $1.20 net. — The Wastrel, by 
Arthur D. Howden Smith, $1.30 net. — The Man 
with the Black Cord, by Augusta Groner, $1.20 
net. — ^The Young Idea, by Frank A. Swinnerton, 
$1.20 net. — The Vintage, by Joseph Sharts, $1.20 
net. — "Her Husband's Country, $1.20 net. (Duf- 
field & Co.) 

Demeter's Daughter, by Eden Phillpotts, $1.50. — 
Compensation, by Anne Warwick, $1.50. — A Fair 
House, by Hugh de Selincourt, $1.50. — Talk o' 
the Town, by Mrs. John Lane, $1.50. — The Red 
Lantern, the story of the goddess of the lantern 
light, by Edith Wherry. — The Awakening, by 
Maud Diver, $1.50. — The Young Idea, by Parker 
Fillmore, $1.35 net. — The Shadow of Love, by 
Marcella Tinayre, trans, by A. R. AUinson, $1.50. 
— The Saint's Progress, by Giro Alvi, trans, by 
Mary Gibson, $1.50. — Other Laws, by John Par- 
kinson, $1.50. — ^The House of Serravalle, by Rich- 
ard Bagot, $1.50. — The Heart of the Bush, by 
Edith Searle Grossman, $1.50. — The Exception, by 
Oliver Onions, $1.50.— Phyllis in Middlewich, by 
Margaret Westrupp, $1.50. — The Bermondsey 
Twins, by J. F. Randall, $1.50.— The Riding Mas- 
ter, by Dolf Wyllarde, $1.50.— The Valley of Re- 
gret, by Adelaide Holt, $1.50. — A Sinner in Israel, 
a romance of modem Jewish life, bv Pierre Cos- 


telle, $1.50.< — A Gentleman of the Road, by Hor- 
ace Bleackley, $1.50. — Perpetua, or The Way 
to Treat a Woman, by Dion Clayton Calthrop, $1.30 
net. — The Lass with the Delicate Air, by A. R. 
Goring-Thomas, $1.50..— The Sins, of the Children, 
by Horace C. Newte, $1.50. — Wind along the 
Waste, by Maude Annesley, $1.50. — The Passion- 
ate Elopement, by Compton Mackenzie, $1.50. — 
Thft Simple Life Limited, by Daniel Chaucer, 
$1.50. — Zoe the Dancer, by Ida Wild, $1.50.— 
Sam's Kid, by F. E. Mills* Young, $1.50; (John 
Lane Co.) 

The Lame Englishman^ by Warwick Deeping, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.20 net. — ^The Brown Mask, 
by Percy Brebner, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.20 net. — The Unknown Isle, by Pierre de 
Coulevain, illus., $1.20 net. — ^Twin Sisters, by 
Richard Marsh, illus., $1.20 net.— A Woman's 

, Love, by Silas K. Hocking, illus., $1.20 net. — A 

Honeymoon in Hiding, by Jilrs. George de Home 

Vaizey, illus., $1. net. — The Yoke of Circumstance, 

by Helen Wallace, illus., $1.20 net. (Cassell ft 

.Co.) 

Love under Fire, by Randall Parrish, illus. in color, 
$1.35 net. — ^Prince or Chauffeur? by Lawrence 
Perry, illus. in color, $1.35 net. — Bar-20 Days, by 
Clarence jB. Mulford, illus. in color, $1.35 net. — 
A Breath of Prairie, and other stories, by Will 
Lillibridge, illus. in . color, $1.20 net. — ^Love Be- 
sieged, by Charles E. Pearce, illus. in color, $1.20 
net.-^My Friend Will, by Charles F. Lummis, 
illus., 75 cts. net. — The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu, 
by Charles F. Lummis, new edition, illus., 75 cts. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Chdsm, by George Cram Cook, $1.25 net. — Syd- 
ney Carteret, Rancher, with frontispiece in color, 
$1.25 net.— The Vow, by Paul Trent, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net. — ^A new novel, by Susan 
Glaspell, $1.25 net. — ^Dawn O'Hara, by Edna Fter- 
ber, with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

She Buildeth her House, by Will Levington Comfort, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.25 net. — ^Me Smith, 
by Caroline Lockhart, illus. in color, etc., $1.20 
net. — In her Own Right, by John Reed Scott, 
illus. in color, $1.25 net. — Out of Russia, by Crit- 
tenden Marriott, illus. in color, etc., $1.25 net. — 
Dawn of the MoiHing, by Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz, illus. in color, $1.25 net. — The Gold Bag, by 
Carolyn Wells, with frontispiece in color, $1.20 
net. — The Royal Pawn of Venice, by Francese L. 
Turnbull, with photogravure frontispiece, $1.50 
net. (Ji B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Tennessee Shad, by Owen Johnson, illus., $1.20 
net. — The Canon in Residence, by Victor L. 
Whitechurch, $1.20 net.— Gilead Balm, Knight 
Errant, by Bernard Capes, illus., $1.25 net. (Baker 
& Taylor Co.) 

The Prodigal Judge, by Vaughan Kester, illus., $1.25 
net. — The Imprudence of PruOj by Sophie Fiaher, 
illus., $1.25 net. — The Professor's Mystery, by 
Wells Hastings and Brian Hooker, illus., $1.25 
net. — Colonel Todhunter of Missouri, by Ripley 
D. Saunders, illus., $1.50.— The Honor of the Big 
Snows, by James Oliver Curwood, illus. in color, 
$1.25 net.— Four in Family, by Florida Pope 
Sumerwell, illus. in color, $1. net. (Bobbs-MemU 
Co.) 

The Miller of Old Church, by Ellen Gl*L8gow, $1.50. 
— ^Panther's Cub, bv Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
illus., $1.20 net.— The Golden Silenee^ by C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson, illus. in color, $1.35 net.— 
Margery, by E. F. Benson, $1.20 net.— The Vanity 
Box, by Alice Stuyvesant, illus., $1.20 net. — ^The 
Coward of Thermopylae, by Caroline Dale Sne- 
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dekeTi illus. in color, etc., $1.20 net. — * ^ 813, ' ' by 
Maurice Leblanc, iJlus., $1.20 net. — The Har- 
vester, by Gene Stratton-Porter, illus., $1.35 net. 
— ^The Green Curve, by Ole Luk-oie, $1.20 net.-^ 
Joyce of the North Woods, by Harriet T. Corn- 
stock, illus., $1.20 net.— JFenella, by Henry L. 
Stuart, $1.20 net. — ^A Comedy of Circumstance, 
by Emma Garf, illus., $1. net. — The Southerner, 
by Walter H. Page, new edition, $1.20 net. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
Love's Pilgrimage, by Upton Sinclair, $1.50. — 
Bracken, by John Trevena, $1.50. — The Living 
Strong-Box, by Frederic Mauzens, illus., $1.50. — 
Mary, by Winifred' Graham, $1.35 net. — The Man 
Who Dreamed Bight, by W. Holt White, $1.— 
Conrad in Quest of his Youth, by Leonard Mer- 
rick, new edition, $1.20 net. (Mitchell Kenner- 

ley.) 

The Trail of the Axe, a tale of the lumber camps of 
western Canada, by Bidgwell Cullum, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.25 net. — Quaker Ben, a novel 
of colonial Pennsylvania, by Henry C. McCook, 
with frontispiece in color, $1.35 net. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

The Love Story of an Airman in the Alps, by Max 
Pemberton, with frontispiece, $1.30 net. — Quick- 
sands, by Fannie Heaslip Lea, illus., $1.20 net. — 
The Secret Book, by George Wemyss, with frontis- 
piece in eolor, $1.20 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Mastery of Love, a narrative of settlement 
life, by James E. McCulloch, $1.25 net. — ^Heather 
and Feat, by A. D. Stewart, $1.20 net.-r-Li Kali's 
Country, tales from sunny India, by Emily T. 
Sheets, $1. net. — ^Dr. Apricot of * ' Meaven-Below, ' ' 
by Kingston de Gruche, illus., $1. net. (Fleming 
H. Bevell Co.) 

The Easiest Way, a story of metropolitan life, by 
Eugene Walter and Arthur Hornblow, illus., $1.50. 
— ^The Gamblers, by Charles Klein and Arthur 
Hornblow, illus., $1.50. — ^The Bogne's Heiress, by 
Tom Gallon, illus., $1.50. — The Thirteenth Man, 
by Mrs. Goulson Kernaham, $1.50. — The Wife De- 
cides, by Sidney Wharton, illus., $1.50. — ^The 
Guilty Man, by Francois Copp^e, trans, by Buth 
Helen Davis, illus., $1.50. — ^The First Law, by 
Gilson Willets, illus., $1.50. (G. W. DilUngham 
Co.) 

Pay Envelopes, by James Oppenheim, illus., $1.25 
net. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Such a Woman, by Owen and Leita Kildare, $1.20 
net. — ^Priest and Layman, by Ada Carter, $1.20 
net. (Weasels & Bissell Co.) 

The Web, by William BuUock.— The Souls of the 
Infinite, by 8. E. Griggs. (B. W. Dodge k Co.) 

Americans All, by John Merritte Driver, $1.20 net. 
(Forbes & Co.) 

TRAVEL AKD DESOBIPTIOK. 

My Balkan Tour, an account of some journeyings 
and- adventures in the near East, by Boy Trevor, 
illus. in photogravure, etc., $6.50 net. — ^The Diary 
of a Soldier of Fortune, by Stanley Portal Hyatt, 
illus., $4. net. — ^Himalayan By- Ways, jottings of 
a sportsman naturalist, by E. P. Stebbing, illus., 
$4. net. — The Land of Teck and its Surround- 
ings, by Bev. S. Baring-Gould, illus. in color, etc., 
$3.50 net. — ^The Spanish Series, edited by Albert 
F. Calvert, new vol.: Valencia and Murcia, illus., 
$1.50 net. (John Lane Co.) 

Cathedrals of Spain, by John A. Gade, illus.. $5. 
net. — Across South America, by Hiram Bingham, 
illus., $3.50 net. — ^Yosemite Trails, by J. Smeaton 
Chase, illus., $2. net. — ^Palestine and its Trans- 
formation, by Ellsworth Huntington, illus., $2. 
net. — The Ideal Italian Tour, by Henry James 


Forman, illus., $1.50 net. — The Sachel Guide to 
Europe for 1911, by William J. Bolfe, new and 
revised edition, with maps, $1.50 net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Wilderness Trail, or The Ventures and Adven- 
tures of the Pennsylvania Traders on the Alle- 
gheny Path, bv Charles A. Hanna, 2 vols., illus., 
$10. net. — ^Behind the Screens in Japan, an Eng- 
lishwoman's impressions, by Evelyn Adam, $1.50 
net.— Little Cities of Italy, by Andr6 Maurel, 
trans, by Helen Girard, with preface by Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero. — ^Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage, 
by Carrie Adell Strahorn, illus. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 

The Capitals of China, by William Edgar Geil, with 
introduction by W. A. P. Martin, illus., $5. net. — 
Oriental Cairo, by Douglas Sladen, illus., $5. net. — 
An Unknown People in an Unknown Land, by W. 
Barbrooke Grubb, illus., $3.50 net. — Cliff. Castles 
and Cave Dwellings in Europe, by S. Baring- 
Gould, iUus., $3.50 net.— Gleanings from Fifty 
Years in China, bv Archibald Little, revised by 
Mrs. Archibald Little, illus., $2.50 net. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

A Voyage to the Arctic in the Whaler Aurora, by 
David Moore Lindsay, illus. — ^The Journal of 
Captain Cartright, an account of trading expedi- 
tions to Labrador, edited by Charles Wendell 
Townsend. — Through the Heart of Canada, by 
Frank Yeigh, illus. — ^Beautiful England Series, 
new vols.: Cambridge, Norwich, The Heart of 
Wessex; each illus. in color, $1. net. — ^British 
Mountain Climbs, and Swiss Mountain Climbs, by 
George D. Abraham, each illus. (Dana Estea 
& Co.) 

Argentina, Past and Present, by W. H. Koebel, 
illus., $4. net. — ^Down North and Up Along, , a 

Siide-booki to Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, by 
argaret Warner Morley, new edition, $1.50 net. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Truth about Egypt, by J. Alexander, illus., $2. 
net.-r-The Truth about Spain, by G. H. B. Ward, 
illus., $2. net. — The Desert Gateway, by J. H. 
Leader, illus., $1.75 net. — ^Little Journeys Series, 
new vol.: A Little Journey to Italy, 50 cts. net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Seeing Europe by Automobile, by Lee Meriwether, 
illus., $2. net. — The Blue Goose Chas^ by Herbert 
K. Job, illus., $1.25 net. — ^A Paradise in Portugal, 
by Mark Sale, $1. net. — ^A Guide to the Great 
Cities of Western Europe, by Esther Singleton, 
illus., $1.25 net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

The Cruise of the Snark, by Jack London, illus. in 
color, etc., $2. net. — ^Home Life in Many Lands 
Series, new vols.: Home Life in Holland, by 
David Storer Meldrum; Home Life in Bussia, by 
Dr. Angelo 8. Bappoport; each illus., $1.75 net. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

A Tenderfoot with Peary, by George Borup, illus., 
$2.10 net. — Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa, by 
Guy H. Scull, $1.25 net. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 

South American Series, new vol.: Brazil, by Pierre 
Dennis, trans, by Bernard Miall, illus., $3. net. — 
Countries and Peoples Series, new vol.: Belgium 
of the Belgians, by Demetrius Boulger, illus., $1.50 
net. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Egypt, ancient sites and modern scenes, by Sir 
Gaston Maspero, illus., $4. net. — Along toe Andes 
and down the Amazon, by H. J. Mozans, illus. — ' 
The Obvious Orient, by Albert Bushnell Hart, 
$1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Amurath to Amurath, by Gertrude L. Bell, $5. net. 
— ^By-Paths in Dixie, by Sarah Johnson Cocke, 
$1.25 net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
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Turkestan, the Heart of Asia, by William Eleroy 
Curtis, illus., $2. net. — The Nigger and the West 
Sudan, the West African *& note-book, by Captain 
A. J. N. Tremeame, $2. net. (George H. Doran 
Co.) 

The Fftce of Manchuria, Korea, and Russian Turk- 
estan, by E. G. Kemp, illus. in color, $2.50 net. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

An American Bride in Porto Bico, by Marion Blythe, 
illus., $1. net. — The Happiest Girl in Korea, by 
Minerva L. Guthapfel, illus., 50 cts. net. (Flem- 
ing H. Bevell Co.) 

Three Weeks in the British Isles, by John N. Higin- 
botham, illus., $1.50. (Beilly & Britton Co.) 

Builders of Spain, and French Cathedrals and Cha- 
teaux, by Clara Crawford Perkins, new and popu- 
lar one-volume editions for travelers, illus. in pho- 
togravure, etc., each $3. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) . 

Sailing Alone around the World, by Joshua Slocum. 
new edition, illus., $1.20 net. (Century Co.) 

Boston Days, by Lilian Whiting, popular illus- 
trated edition, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown, & Co.) 

POLITICS— ECONOMICS— 80GI0I.0OY. 

The Income Tax, a study of the history, the theory, 
and the practice of income taxation at home and 
abroad, by Edwin B. A, Seligman. — The Purchas- 
ing Power of Money, by Irving Fisher, illus., $3. 
net. — ^Principles of Economics, by F. W. Taussig, 
2 vols. — ^American Social Progress Series, edited 
by Samuel McCune Lindsay, new vols.: Social 
Adjustment, by Scott Nearing, $1.50 net; The 
Social Basis of Beligion, by S. N. Patten $1.25 
net. — ^The Citizen's Library, edited by Bichard T. 
Ely, new vol.: Commission Government in Ameri- 
can Cities, by Ernest S. Bradford. — The Bural 
*Outlook Series, edited by L. H. Bailey, compris- 
ing: The Country Life Movement; The Outlook 
to Nature, new and revised edition; The State 
and the Farmer, new and revised edition; The 
Nature Study Idea, new and revised edition. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The Modem Criminal Science Series, first vols.: 
Modem Theories of Criminality, by C. Bemaldo 
de Quiros, tran«. by Alphonso de Salvio. $4. net; 
Criminal Psychology, by Hans Gross, trans, by 
Horace M. Kallen, with introduction by Joseph 
Jastrow, $5. net.— -Science and the Criminal, by 
C. Ainsworth' Mitchell, illus., $2.50 net. (Little, 
Brown, & Co.) 

Bepublican Tradition in Europe, the Lowell Lec- 
tures, 1910, by Herbert A. L. Fisher, $2. net. — A 
Short History of the Progress of Women's 
Bights, from the days of Augustus to the present 
time, by Eugene A. Hecker, $1.50 net. — ^The Jukes, 
a study in crime, pauperism, disease, and hered- 
ity, by Bobert L. Dugdale, fourth edition, with 
foreword by Elisha Harris and introduction by 
Franklin H. Giddings, $1.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

The History of the Organization and Development 
of the British Post Office, by J. C. Hemmeon, $2. 
net. — ^The Standard of Living among the Indus- 
trial People of America, by Frank H. Streightoff, 
$1. net. — American Political Ideals, by John 
Fiske, new edition, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The West in the East, from an American point of 
view, by Price Collier, $1.50 net. (Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) 

America in the Making, by Lyman Abbott, $1.15 
net. — ^Industry and Progress, by Norman Hap- 
good, $1.25 net. — Greek Immigration to the 
United States, by Henry Pratt Fairchild, $2. net. 
(Yale University Press.) 


A Manual of Political Ethics, by Francis Lieber, 2 
vols., $5.50 net. — Be-Gilding the Crescent, by P. 
G. Aflalo, illus., $3. net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Industrial Depressions, by George H. Hull, $2.50 
net. — Women and Labor, by Olive Schreiner, $1.25 
net. — The Subjection" of Women, by John Stuart 
Mill, new edition, with foreword by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

War or Peace, a present day duty and a future hope, 
by Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, $1. net. — ^The 
Woman Movement in America, by Belle Squire, 
illus., 75 cts. net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Land Problems and National Welfare, by Chris- 
topher Turner, $2.50 net.— -Business, the heart of 
the nation, by Charles Edward Bussell, $1.50 net 
(John Lane Co.) 

The Suffragette, a story of the militant equal suf- 
frage movement, by E. Sylvia Pankhurat, with 
introduction by Mrs. Pankhurst, illus., $1.50 net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

Imperial Organization of Trade, by Geoff ry Drage, 
$3.50 net. — ^The King's Customs, Vol. II., An 
account of maritime revenue, contraband traffic, 
the introduction of free trade, and the abolition 
of the navigation and com laws, illus., $3.50 net. 
(E. P. Button & Co.) 

The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social 
Control, by Luther Lee Bernard. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Leaders of the People, by Joseph Clayton, $2.50 net. 
(Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Nation's Morals, by Alfred Emmott, $1.75 net. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

The Awakening of India, by J. Bamsay Macdonald, 
$1.50 net. (George H. Doran Co.) 

War and its Alleged Benefits, by J. Novicow, $1 net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Legal Doctrine and Social Progress, by Frank 
Parsons, $1.50 net. — Sidelights on Contemporary 
Socialism, by John Spargo, $1. net. (B. W. 
Huebsch.) 

The New Nationalism, by Theodore Booaevelt, $1.50 
net. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

A Modem Outlook, studies of English and Ameri- 
can tendencies, oy J. A. Hobson. (Dana Estei 
&Co.) 

The Girl That Disappears, the real facts of the 
White Slave traffic, by Gen. Theodore A. Bing 
ham, illus., $1. net. — ^The Ladies' Battle, bjr 
Molly Elliot Seawell, $1. net. (Bichard 6. 
Badger.) 

The Peace Problem, the task of the twentieth cen- 
tury, by Frederick Lynch, 75 cts. net. (Fleming 
H. Bevell Co.) 

KATUBE AND OUT-DOOB IJFE. 

My First Summer in the Sierra, by John Muir, 
illus., $2.50 net.— The Face of the Fields, by 
Dallas Lore Sharp $1.25 net. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 

The Practical Flower Garden, by Mrs. Helena Buth^ 
erford Ely, illus. in color, etc., $2. net. — ^Ncigk 
bors Unknown, by Charles G. D. Boberts, illns^ 
$1.50.— The Manual of Gardening, by L. H. Bailey, 
new and revised edition, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

Nature Sketches in Temperate America, by ^' 
Joseph L. Hancock.— Cone-Bearing Trees of thf 
California Mountains, by J. Smeaton Chase, 75 
cts. net. — ^The Practical Country Gentleman, br 
Edward K. Parkinson, illus., $1.25 net.— The Soul 
in a Flower, by Sara A. Hubbard, 50 cts. net 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
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Britain 's Birds and their Nests, by A. Landsborough 
Thomson, with introduction by J. Arthur Thom- 
son, Ulus. in color, $7.50 net. (J. B. Lippineott 
Co.) 

The Complete Gardener^dited by H. H. Thomas, 
illns., $13. net. — ^Wild Plowers as They Grow, by 
H. Essenbigh Corke and G. Clarke Nuttaill, illus. 
in color, $1.25 net. — The Sun's Babies, by Edith 
Howe, $1.25 net. — ^Poultry and Profit, by William 
W. Broomhead, illus., 75 cts. net. — Garden Plan- 
ning and Planting, by H. H. Thomas, illus., 60 
cts. net. — The Bird Folk at Home, by John J. 
Ward, illus., 50 cts. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

What England Can Teach Us about Gardening, by 
Wilhelm Miller, illus. in color, $4. net. — The 
Cabin, by Stewart Edward White, illus. in color, 
etc., $1.50 net. — ^The Garden Library^new vols.: 
Vines and How to Grow Them, by William Mc- 
CoUom; Chrysanthemums and How to Grow 
Them, by I. M. Powell; Garden Planning, by 
W. S. Bogers; each illus., $1.10 net. — The Scout 
Manual Series, by Ernest Thompson Seton, Vol. 
n.: The Porester's Manual, illus., $1. net. — Na- 
ture Books by Chester A. Beed, comprising: 
Camera Studies of Wild Birds in their Homes, $2. 
net; Nature Studies of Birds, 60 cts. net; Nature 
Studies in Field and Wood, 60 cts. net; each 
illus. in color, etc. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Beport of the Commission on Country Life, with 
introduction by Theodore Boose velt, 75 cts.— 
The Young Farmer's Practical Library, edited by 
Robert IngersoU, new vols.: Electricity on the 
Farm, by F. M. Conlee; Cooperation among Farm- 
ers, by J. L. Coulter; each illus., 75 cts. net. 
(Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Gardens of England in the Northern Countries, 
$3. net. — Handbooks of Practical Gardening, new 
vols.: The Book of the Bose, by Louis Durand; 
The Beginner's Book of Gardening, by Harry 
Boberts; each illus., $1. net. (John Lane Co.) 

East and West, comparative studies of nature in 
eastern and western states, bv Stanton Davis 
Kirkham, illus. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

English Woodlands and their Story, by Houghton 
Townley, $1.25 net. — Ornamental Bulbous and 
Tuberous Plants, by John Weathers. (E. P. But- 
ton & Co.) 

Familiar Trees and their Leaves, by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, thoroughly revised edition, illus. in 
color, etc., $1.75 net.' (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Garden Flowers in Color, new vols.: Orchids, and 
Daffodils; each 65 cts. net. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 

SdENGE. 

Creative Evolution, by Henri Bergson, trans, by 
Arthur Mitchell, $3. net. — The Influences of Geo- 
graphic Environment, by Ellen Churchill Semple, 
$4. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Characteristics of Existing Glaciers, by William 
Herbert Hobbs, illus., $2.50 net. — Creative Evo- 
lution, by Henri Bergson, trans, by Arthur Mitch- 
ell. — The Grammar of Science, by Karl Pearson, 
third edition, with several chapters re-written 
and a new chapter on birthrates, race suicide, 
and degeneracy. — Mendelism, by R. C. Punnett, 
new and enlarged edition. — Alcohol and the Hu- 
man Body, by Sir Victor Horsley, new edition. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The Mutation Theory, experiments and observations 
on the origin of species in the vegetable king- 
dom, by Hugo De Vries, 2 vols., illus. in color, 
etc., $4. net. — Intracellular Pangenesis, an inves- 
tigation of the physiology of heredity, especially 
the facts of variation and of avatisni,. by Hugo 


De Vries, $3. net. — ^The History and the Boot of 
the Principles of Conservation of Energy, by 
Ernst 3iach, trans, by E. B. Jourdain, $1.25 net. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 

Criminal Man, according to the classification of 
Cesare Lombroso, summarized by Gina Lombroso 
Perrero, $2. net.— Some Neglected Factors in 
Evolution, by H. M. Bernard, illus., $2. net. — A 
Beginner's Star-Book by Kelvin McKready, illus. 
— ^An Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology, 
based on the stud^ of the frog, chick, and mam- 
mal, by Albert Moore Beese, second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, $1.50 net. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 

Extinct Monsters of Other Days, by Bev. H. N. 
Hutchinson. — The Social Direction of Human Ev- 
olution, an outline of the science of eugenics, by 
William E. Kellicott, $1.50 net.— Ignition Princi- 
ples and Systems, by Boger B. Whitman, $1.50 
net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Electricity in the Service of Man, by B. MuUineaux 
Walmsley, 2 vols., illus., $6. net. — Astronomv for 
All, by Bruno H. Burgel, trans, by Stella Block, 
illus., $3. net. — ^Breeding and the Mendelian Dis- 
covery, by A. D. Darbyshire, illus., $1.75 net. — 
Practical Electricity, by Ayrton and Mather, new 
edition, illus., $2.50 net. (Cassell & Go.) 

General Physics, an elementary text-book of physics, 
part I., by B. Wallace Stewart, $2. net. — ^Hydro- 
Electric Practice, by H. Von Schon, second edi- 
tion, revised, illus., $6. net. — ^Micro-Organisms and 
Fermentation, by Alfred Jor|ren8en, trans, by S. 
H. Davies, fourth edition, revised, illus., $4.50 net. 
(J. B. Lippineott Co.) 

Convergence in Evolution, by A. Willey, $2.50 net. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Boad Map of the Stars, by Albert Boss Par- 
sons, $2. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

Half -Hours with the Summer Stars, by Mary Proc- 
tor, illus., 75 cts net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The ftoblem of Angle-Bisectors, by Bichard P. 
Baker. (University of Chicago Press.) 

ABT AUD MUSIC. 

Piranesi, his life and works^ by Arthur Samuel, 
illus., $5. net. — General History of Art Series, 
new vol.: Art in Northern Italy, l^ Corrado 
Bicci, illus. in color, etc., $1.50 net. — ^The Piano- 
forte and its Music, by Henry Edward Krehbiel, 
illus., $1.25 net. — ^The Education of a Music Lover, 
a book for those who study or teach the art of 
listening, by Edward Dickinson, $1.50 net. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The Book of Decorative Furniture, its form, color, 
and history, by Edwin Foley, 2 vols., illus. in 
color, etc., $15. net. — The Connoisseur's Library, 
new vol.: Illuminated Manuscripts, by J. A. Her- 
bert and Evelyn Underbill, illus. in color, etc., 
$7.50 net.— Schools of Painting, by Mary Innes, 
edited by Charles deKay, illus., $2.50 net. — Sa- 
cred Symbols in Art, by Elizabeth E. Goldsmith, 
illus., $2. net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The Construction of a House, by Charles Gourley, 
illus., $2.75 net. — A Course of Instruction in Jap- 
anese Woodcarving, by Charles Holme, new edi- 
tion, illu§., $1. net. («rohn Lane Co.) 

The Artistic Side of Photography in Theory and 
Practice, by A. J. Anderson, illus., $4. net. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

The A B C of Collecting Old English China, by 
J. F. Blacker, illus., $2 net. (George W. Jacobs 
& Co.) 

The Art of the Bomans, by H. B. Walters, illus. 
(Macmillan Co.) 
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The Commonsense Collector, a handbook of hints 
on the collecting and the housing of antique fur- 
niture, by Prank Frankfort Moore^ illus., $3. net. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries, by Esther 
Singleton, illus.,.$2. net. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Frank Brangwyn and his Work, by Walter Shaw- 
Sparrow, Ulus. in color. (Dana Estes & Co.) 

Some Forerunners of Italian Opera, by W. J. Hen- 
derson, $1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Old English Instruments of Music, their history and 
character, by Francis W. Galpin, illus., $2.50 net. 
— ^Master Musicians, by J. Cuthbert Hadden, 
illus., $1.75 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Philosophy of Music, by H. H. Britan. — Some 
Commentaries on the Teaching of Piano Forte 
Technique, by Tobias Matthay. (Longmans, 
Green, Sb Co.) 

Favorite Operas, by Cuthbert Hadden, illus. in 
color by Byam Shaw, $2.25 net. — ^Masterpieces in 
Color, new vols.: Corot, and Delacroix; each 
illus. in color, 65 cts. net. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) 

One Hundrecl Masterpieces, by John La Farge, 
illus., $5. net. — ^Music of .the Wild, by Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, illus., $2.50 net. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) 

Two Hundred Music Plots, compiled by Olga Baes- 
ter, illus., $1,25 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

PHILOSOPHT—PSTOHOLOaY— ETHICS. 

The Mediaeval Mind, by Henry Osborn Taylor, 2 
vols., $5. net. — Animal Intelligence, experimental 
studies, by Edward L. Thorndike. — Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, edited by James 
Mark Baldwin, Vols. I. and IL, new edition, each 
$8. net. (Macmillan Co.) 

Truth on Trial, an exposition of the nature of 
truth preceded by a critique of pragmatism, by 
Dr. Paul Cams. — ^Personality, with special refer- 
ence to super-personalities and the interpersonal 
character of ideas, by Dr. Paul Carus. (Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 

The World of Dreams, by Havelock Ellis, $2. net. 
(Houghton, Miflain Co.) 

The Alchemy of Thought, by L. P. Jacks, $3. net. — 
The Stability of Truth, by David Starr Jordan, 
$1.25 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Some Phases in the Development of the Subjective 
Point of View during the Post- Aristotelian Pe- 

• riod, by Dagny G. Sunne. (University of Chi- 
cago Press.) 

Life and Habit, and Unconscious Memory, by Sam- 
uel Butler, each $1.25 net. — ^Unsoundness of Mind, 
by J. S. Clouston. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Career of the Child, by Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, $2.50 net. — The Individual and Society, by 
James Mark Baldwin, $1.50 net. (Bichard G. 
Badger.) 

Kant's Aesthetic, a translation of the Critique of 
Judgment, with .essays and notes, by J. C. Mere- 
dith. — Justice and Happitiess, by W. Bennett. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The Great Thinkers Series, new vol.: Aristotle and 
his Successors, by Theodor Gomperz, $4. net. 
(Charles Scribner^s Sons.) 

The Findings of Natural Science reduced to Prac- 
tical Studies in Psychology, by Dr. J. D. Buck, 
$2. net. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

Mind and its Culture, by Bev. Bobert P. Downes, 
$1.25 net. (Cassell & Co.) 

Friedrich Nietzsche, the Dionysian spirit of the 
age, by A. B. Drage, with frontispiece, 75 cts. 
net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


BEUaiON Ain> THEOLOaY. 

Unitarian Thought, by Ephraim Emerton, $1.50 net. 

. — ^New Testament Theology, by Henry C. Sheldon, 
$1.50 net.— The Basal Beliefs of Christianity, hy 
James H. Snowden, $1.50' net. — ^The Moral and 
Beligious Challenge of our Times, by . Henry 
Churchill King. — Aspects of Islam, by Duncan 
Black Macdonald, $1.50 net. — ^History, Prophecy, 
and the Mouuments, by James Frederick Mc- 
Curdy, new edition, 3 vols, in one, $2.50 net. 
(Macmillan Co.) 

The Great Texts of the Bible, edited by Dr. James 
Hastings, first vols.: Isaiah; St. Mark; each $3. 
net. — Essays in Modern Theology and Belated 
Subjects, papers in honor of Charles AugnstuB 
Briggs, $2.50 net. — ^Biblical Geography and His- 
tory, by Charles Foster Kent, $1.50 net. — ^Mes- 
sages 6i the Bible, new vol.: Messages of the 
Poets, by Nathaniel Schmidt, $1.25 net. — John 
the Loyal, studies in the ministry of the Baptist, 
$1.25 net. — Studies in Theology, new vol.: History 
of Christian Thought from the Beformation to 
Kant, by A. C. McGiflfert, 75 cts. net. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

The Natural History of Beligious Feeling, a ques- 
tion of miracles in the sou^ by Isaac A. Comel- 
ison, $2. net. — Christ's Social Bemedies, by Harry 
Earl Montgomery, $1.50 net. — Crown Theological 
library, new vols.: Constitution and the I^aw of 
the Church in the first two centuries, by Adolf 
Hamack, $1.75 net; A Scientific Study of 'the Old 
Testament, its principal results and their bearing 
upon religious instruction, by Budolf Kittel, illns^ 
$1.50 net; The Beligion of Israel, by Alfred Loigr, 
$1.50 net. — The Authorized Version of the Bible 
and its Influence, by Albert S, Cook, $1. net.— 
The Truth of Beligion, by Budolf Eucken, trans. 
by James Moffatt, second edition, revised, $3. 
net. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The Early Letters of Marcus Dods, edited by his 
son, $1.75 net. — The Priesthood of the Laity His- 
torically and Critically Considered, by A. K. 
Byder, $1.50 net.— The Cardinal. Elements of the 
Christian Faith, by Bev. D. S. Adams^ $1.50 net.-— 
Ephemera Eternitatis. a book of short stories in 
life here and hereafter, by John Kelman, $1.50 
net.— The Servant of God, by W. B. Selbie, $1.50 
net. — The Pilgrim Ship, an allegory, by Bev. 
James Black, $1.50 net. — ^The Treasury of David, 
by Bev.' Charles H. Spurgeon, 7 vols.; $7. net- 
Souls in Action, in the crucible of the new life. 
by Harold Begbie, $1.25 net. — New Testament 
Evangelism, by Bev. T. B. Kilpatrick, $1.25 net- 
In the Cloudy and Dark Day, by Bev. George H. 
Knight, $1.25 net. — ^Preachers of To-day Series, 
edited by Bev. J. Stuart Holden, first vols.: Christ 
and Every Day Life, by W. Edward Chadwick; 
The Fear of Things, by Bev. John A. Hutton; 
The Exchanged Crowns, by Bev. Alfred Bow- 
lands; each $1.25 net. — ^Dr. John G. Paton, later 
years and farewell, by A. K. Langridge, $1.25 
net. — The Church of Christ in Corea, by Malcolm 
C. Fenwlck, $1. net.— With Christ in Bussia, bj 
Bobert Sloan Latimer, $1. net. — ^The Sermons of 
Bev. G. H. Morrison, new uniform edition, 6 
vols., each, $1.35 net. — The Prayers of Jesus, by 
Len G. Broughton, 75 cts. net. — ^Hindrances to 
Happiness, by Bev. Addison Moore, 50 cts. net 
(George H. Doran Co.) 
The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-dar, by 
William Alexander Grist, $2,50 net. — ChristUu 
Faith and the New Psychology, by D. A. Murray, 
$1.50 net.— Our Grand Old Bible, by Bev. Williw" 
Muir, $1.50 net.— The Psychology of the Christian 
Life, by Horace Emory Warner, $1.50 net.— Fire 
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Minute Bible Beadings, by a Layman, with in- 
troduction by Henry van Dyke, $1.50 net. — The 
Chart Bible, by James R. Kaye, $1.50 net. — ^The 
Unique Message and Universal Mission of Chris- 
tianity, by James F. Love, $1.25 net. — The Trans- 
figured Church, by J. H. Jowett, $1.25 net. — 
A Day for Rest and Worship, by W. B. 
Dana,' $1.25 net. — The Divine Reason of the 
Cross, bv Henry C. Mabie, $1. net. — A Help 
to the Study of the Holy Spirit, by Will- 
iam E. Biederwolf, 75 cts. net. — Threshold 
Grace, by Percy C. Ainsworth, 50 cts. net. — Rules 
of Order for Religious Assemblies, by William E. 
Barton, 50 cts. net. — The Study and Teaching of 
the Bible, by G. Campbell Morgan, 50 cts. — ^Prac- 
tical Pedagogy in the Sunday School, by A. H. 
McKinney, 50 cts. net. — ^The Fruits of the Tree, 
by William Jennings Bryan, 35 cts. net. — The 
Consummation of Calvary, by S. D. Gordon, 25 
cts. net. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, by W. 
Sanday and other Oxtord scholars. — The Coptic 
Version, of the Gospels in the Sahidic Dialect, 3 
vols. — John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel, 
by Dom John Chapman. — The Authorized Version 
of the Holy Bible, a photographic reproduction of 
the Black Letter edition of 1611, with introduc- 
tion by A. W. Pollard. — The Authorized Reprint 
of the Holy Bible, a reprint in roman type of the 
editio princeps, with instroduction by A. W. Pol- 
lard. — Becords of the English Bible, by A. W. 
Pollard. (Oxford University Press.) 
St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research, by Rev. 
J. R. Cohn, $1.40 net. — The Transfiguration of Our 
Lord, by Rev. George D. Barry, $1.20 net. — ^The 
Resurrection and Modem Thought, by Rev. W. J. 
Sparrow Simpson. — ^Primitive Catholicism, a study 
of the development of Christian institutions, by 
Pierre Batiffol, trans, by Henry L. Brianceau. — 
Essays by Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder, 
with frontispiece. — The Servant of the Lord, by 
Robert H. Kennett. — The Crown of Thorns, by 
Rev. A. E. Bum. — Studies in the Passion of Jesus 
Christ, by Charles H. Robinson, 90 cts. net. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
The Heart of the Master, by William Burnet 
Wright, $1.25 net. — ^Religion and Immortality, by 
G. Lowes Dickinson, 75 cts. net. — The Function 
of the Church in Modern Society, by William J. 
Tucker, 50 cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Child Mind and Child Religion, by Edwin D. Star- 
buck. — The Theology of Schleirmacher, by George 
Cross. — ^The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and 
Leaders of Israel, by George L. Chamberlin. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 
A Brief History of the Christian Church, by Rev. 
W. B. Leonard, seventh edition, $1.25 net. (E. P. 
Button & Co.) 
The Gleam, by Helen R. Albee, $1.50 net. — Old Tes- 
tament Narratives, edited by George H. Nettle- 
ton, 80 cts. net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
The Christ Myth, by Arthur Drews. (Open Court 

Publishing Co.) 
Baptist Confessions of Faith, by W. J. McGlothlin, 
$2.50 net.— The Task Worth While, by Henry C. 
Mabie, $1.25 net. — The Efficient Layman, by 
Henry F. Cope, $1. net. — A Key to the New Testa- 
ment, by Alvah S. Hobart, 40 cts. net. (Griffith 
& Rowland Press.) 
Primitive Christology, by Benjamin W. Bacon. (Yale 

University Press.) 
In the Heart of Democracy, by Robert Gardner, 

$1.50 net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 
The Training of Children in Religion, by George 
Hodges, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Great Epic of Israel, the origin and develop- 
ment of the Hebrew Scriptures, by Amos Kidder 
Fiske, $1.50 net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Communion of Prayer, edited by Rev. William 
Boyd Carpenter, $1. net. (George W. Jacobs Co.) 

St. Paul's Friendship and his Friends, by Carl Her- 
mon Dudley, $1.50 net. — Sense and Nonsense of 
Christian Science, by Leon C. Prince, $1. net. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 

HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 

Physiology and Hygiene, by Woods Hutchinson. 

(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing, by 

George B. Cutten, $1.50 net. (Charles Scribner's 

Sons.) 
Public Hygiene, by Thomas S. Blair, 2 vols., illus., 

$10. net. (Richard G. Badger.) 

Woman and Womanhood, by C. W. Saleeby, $2.50 
net. — The Fasting Cure, by Upton Sinclair, new 
edition, $1. net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The History of Medicine, philosophical and critical, 
from its origin to the twentieth century, by David 
Allyn Gorton, illus., $6. net. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 

Motherhood, the story of pregnancy in relation to 
the health of the mother and child, by J. Morris 
Slemons, $1.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Woman and Marriage, by Margaret Stephens, $1. 
net. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Nervous Life, by G. E. Partridge, $1. net.— 
First Aid in Nursery Ailments, by Evelyn Lin- 
coln Coolidge, 50 cts. net. (Sturgis & Walton 
Co.) 

Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, by 
Philip Zenner, third edition, $1. net. (Robert 
Clarke Co.) 

Household Plumbing and Sanitation, by J. Picker- 
ing Putnam, illus., $3.75 net. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

Health Hints, by E. R. Pritchard, 50 cts. net. 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 

Truths, talks with a boy concerning himself, by 
E. B. Lowry, 50 cts. net. (Forbes & Co.) 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDABD XJTEBATUBE. 

Centenary Edition de Luxe of the Works of Thack- 
eray, with biographical introduction and notes by 
Lewis Melville, 1500 illustrations by Thackeray, 
and 500 plates by Harry Furniss, 20 vols., $50. 
net. — The Tudor Shakespeare, edited by William 
Allan Neilson and Ashley H. Thomdike, 40 vols.; 
first vol.: Romeo and Juliet. (Macmillan Co.) 

Complete Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed- 
ited by J. H. Whitty, illus., $2. net. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

The Works of Aristotle, edited by J. A. Smith and 
W. D. Ross, new vol.: De Partibus Animalism, 
edited by W. Ogle. — ^Browning's Men and Women, 
edited by G. E. Hadow. — Oxford Classical Texts, 
new vol.: Cicero's Orations, edited by W. Peterson 
and A. C. Clarke. — World's Classics, new vols.: 
Shakespeare's Plays and Poems, with general intro- 
duction by A. C. Swinburne, Vols. III. and JTV.: 
Cousin PhiUis, by Mrs. Gaskell, with introduction 
by Clement Shorter. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Complete Works of Emily Bronte, edited by 
W. Robertson NicoU and Clement Shorter, Vol. 
I., Poetry, $2. net. — The Life of a Foxhound, by 
John Mills, illus. in color, etc., $3. net. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

The Iliad of Homer, trans, into English blank verse 
by Arthur Gardner Lewis, $1.75 net. (Baker & 
Taylor Co.) 
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The Works of Anatole France, edited by Frederic 
Chapman, new vols.: Jocasta and the Famished 
Cat, The Opinions of Jerome Coignard, At the 
Sign of the Queen Pedauqne, My Friend's Book, 
The Aspirations of Jean Servien; each $2. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Crime and Punishment, by Fedor DostoTeffsky, $1.25 
net. (Mitchell Kennerley.) 

The Court Series of French Memoirs, edited by E. 
Jules M6ras, new vol.: Memoirs relating to 
Fouch6, Minister of Police under Napoleon; 
Memoirs relating to the Empress Josephine, by 
Georgette Bucre^, iUus., $1.50 net. (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.) 

Berthold Auerbach's The Villa on the Bhine, trans, 
by James Davis, author's edition, with portrait, 
$1.50 net. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Watteau Series, first vols.: Bacon's Gardens and 
Friendship, Maeterlinck 's The Inner Beauty, Chas- 
terton's Five Types; with photogravure head and 
tail pieces and decorated titles, each $1. net. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Antigone of Sophocles in English Verse, by J. E. 
Harry, $1. net. (Robert Clarke Co.) 

First Folio Shakespeare, edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke, new vols.: Henry IV., parts 
I. and n., with frontispieces, 75 cts. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 

Everyman's Library, new vols.: Crime and Punish- 
ment, by Fedor DostoTeffsky; and nine additional 
titles; each 35 cts. net. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

BOOKS OF BEFEBENCE. 

The Statesman's Year Book for the Year 1911, 
edited bv J. Scott Kettie, 49th edition, revised. 
(Maemilian Co.) 

Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, edited by his son, 
73d edition, revised and brought up to date, $12. 
net. — Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, Relating to 
All Ages and Nations, for Universal Beference, 
25th edition, containing the history of the world 
to the autumn of 1910, $6.50 net. (G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons.) 

A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, by John S. 
Bumpus, $5. net. — The Origins and Meanings of 
Popular Phrases and Names, by Basil Hargrave, 
$1.50 net. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Dictionary of Aviation, by B. M. Pierce, $1.40 net. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Index Verborum Vergilianus, by M. N. Wetmore. 
(Yale University Press.) 

Dates and Facts from the Earliest Times to 1910, 
by W. J. Phillips, 50 cts. net.— Office Companion 
and Handbook, by A. J. Philip, 50 cts. net. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Etiquette of Correspondence, by Helen E. Gavit, 
new and revised edition, 75 cents net. (Wessels 
& Bissell Co.) 

EDUCATION. 

Educational Values, by W. C. Bagley. — ^A Cyclope- 
dia of Education, edited bjr Paul Monroe, Vol. I., 
$5. net. — ^Latin and Greek in American Education, 
edited by Francis W. Kelsey. — The Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools in Germany and 
the United States, by John Franklin Brown, $1.25 
net. — The Teaching of Agriculture in the High 
School, by Garland Amor Bricker, $1. net. — ^The 
Study of History in Secondary Schools.— Crafts- 
manship in Teaching, by W. C. Bagley. — History 
of the American People, by Edna Henry Lee Tur- 
pin. — The Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, by 
H. C. Sherman, $1.50 net. — ^Eural Text-Book Se- 
ries, new vols.: The Physiology of Plant Produc- 
tion, by B. M. Duggar; Southern Field Crops, by 
J. F. Duggar. — Elements of Zoology, by Charles 


Benedict Davenport, $1.25 net. — ^Instruction to 
Economic Science, by Irving Fisher. — ^History of 
Economic Thought, by L. H. Haney. — Anthropol- 
^S7} ^7 Heinrich Scliurtz. — ^Applied Electrochem- 
istry, by M. deKay Thompson. — ^Elements of Elec- 
trical Transmission, by O. J. Ferguson. — Dynamo 
Laboratory Manual, by W. S. Franklin and Will- 
iam Estey, Vol. IL: Alternating Currents. — Elec- 
tric Lighting, b^ W. S. Franklin and William 
Estey. — Alternating Currents and Alternating 
Current Machinery, by D. C. Jackson. — Storage 
Batteries, by H. W. Morse. — Testing of Electro- 
Magnetic Machinery, by B. V. Swenson and Bodd 
Frankenfield. — Physical Optics, by B. W. Wood. — 
College Physics, by J. O. Beed and K. E. Guthe. — 
A Treatise on Hydraulics, by J. Hughes and A. T. 
Safford. — ^Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and 
Geometry, by J. W. Young. — ^The Maemilian Class- 
ics, new vol.: Livy, book XVI. and selections, 
edited by J. C. Egbert. — ^The Speech for Special 
Occasions, edited by Ella A. Knapp, $1.10 net. — 
The Poems of Chaucer, edited by O. F. Emerson. — 
A History of the Ancient World for Secondary 
Schools, by G. W. Botsford. — Applied Arithmetic 
for Secondary Schools, by E. L. Thurston. — ^High 
School Chemistry, by W. C. Morgan and J. A. 
Lyman. — The English Language, by J. P. Kinard 
and Sarah Withers, books I. and II. — Geograph- 
ical Beaders, by J. F. and Arthur Chamberlain. — 
The Pupil's Arithmetic, by J. C. Byrnes, Julia 
Bichmond, and J. S. Boberts. — American History 
for Grammar Schools, by Marguerite S. Dickson, 
illuB. — ^Dictation Day by Day, sixth year, by Kate 
Van Wagnen. — Modem English, book I., by H. P. 
Emerson and Ida Bender, 50 cts. net. — Ashley -9 
American Government, by E. W. Ames. — ^The Gil- 
bert Arithmetics, by C. H. Gleason and C. B. Gil- 
bert., books I., n., and HE. — ^Maemilian 's Pocket 
Classics, new vols.: More's Utopia; Tennyson *fl 
In Memoriam; Dickens's David Copperfield; Se- 
lections for Public School Speaking, edited by 

A. M. Hall; Poems Lyrical and Narrative, edited 
by B. P. St. John. — The One Book Geography, by 
Tarr and McMurry. (Maemilian Co.) 

The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, edited by Will- 
iam A. Neilson, $2.75 net. — ^A Beginner's History 
of Philosophy, by Herbert E. Cushman, Vol. IT., 
$1.60 net. — ^Tne Administration of the College 
Curriculum, by William Trufant Foster, $1.50 net. 
— American Government and Politics, by William 

B. Guitteau. — ^Bird Stories from Burroughs, illus, 
in color. — Biverside Educational Monographs, 
new vols.: The Vocational Guidance of Youth, 
by Meyer Bloomfield, 60 cts. net; The Teaching 
of Poetry in the Grades, by Agnes G. Smith and 
Margaret W. Haliburton, 60 cts. net; Becitation, 
by George Herbert Betts, 60 cts. net; Individual- 
ity, by E. L. Thorndike, 35 cts. net. — Biverside 
Literature Series, new vols.: The Nibelungenlied, 
trans, by Daniel B. Shuman, 7*5 cts. net; The Old 
Testament Narrative, edited by Alfred Dwight 
Shefield, 75 cts. net; W. D. Howells's The Bise 
of Silas Lapham, 60 cts. net; The Night before 
Christmas, A White Heron, and selected stories 
from Sarah Orne Jewett, edited by Katherine H. 
Shute, 25 cts. net; Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal 
and Coleridge's Bime of the Ancient Mariner, 
15 cts. net; Longfellow's Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Whittier's Snow-Bound, and Poe's The 
Baven, 15 cts. net; Selections for Study and Mem- 
orizing, 15 cts. net; Cooper's The Sp^, edited bj 
Charles Swain Thomas. — The Biverside Beaders, 
edited by James H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, first vols.; Children's Classics in Dra- 
matic Form, by Augusta Stevenfion, book I., 30 
cts. net. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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Kdacation as Growth^ or, The Culture of Character, 
bv L. H. Jones. — Education and Life, a book for 
teachers and parents, by Edith Greer. — Home, 
School, and Life, by Edith Greer. — Semi-annual 
Becord for Graded Schools, by W. B. Comings.^- 
Mediseval Builders of the Modem World, by 
Marion Florence Lansing, first vol.: Barbarian 
and Noble. — ^European Beginnings of American 
History, by Alice M. Atkinson. — ^Expression 
Primer, by Lilian E. Talbot. — The- Beacon Primer, 
by J. H. Fassett. — Tell It Again Stories, by Eliza- 
beth Dillingham and Adelle Emerson, illus. — 
Chenibini 's Piuocchio in Africa, trans, by Angelo 
Patri, illus. — ^Vocal Expression in Speech, by H. 
E. Gordan. — ^An Introduction to the English Class- 
ics, by W. P. Trent, C. L. Hanson, and W. P. 
Brewster. — Standard English Classics, new vols.: 
Selections from Huxley; Selections from the Let- 
ters, Speeches, and State Papers of Lincoln; Selec- 
tions from the Old Testament; Stevenson's An 
Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey; 
Thackeray 's English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century. — ^Latin for Beginners, by B. L. D 'Ooge. — 
A Boman School and A Boman Wedding, by Susan 
Paxson. — ^International Modern Language Series, 
new vols.: Comeille's Le Cid, De Maistre's La 
Jeune SibMenne, Hugo's Poems, Fulda's Der 
Talisman, Ford's Old Spanish Beadings. — Bead- 
ings in Political Science, by B. G. Gettell. — ^Ameri- 
can History, by D. S. Muzzey. — ^Introduction to 
the History of Beligion, by C. H. Toy. — Elements 
of Applied Mathematics, by H. E. Cobb. — Second 
Course in Algebra, by H. E. Hawkes, W. A. Luby, 
and F. C. Teuton. — ^The Teaching of Geometry, by 

D. E. Smith.— The Hindu-Arabic Numerals, by D. 

E. Smith and L. C. Karpinski. — Advanced Calcu- 
lus, by E. B. Wilson. — -Practical Botany, by J. E. 
Bergen and O. W. Caldwell.— Civic Biology, by 
Clifton Hodge. — An Introductory Psychology, by 
M. S. Bead. — Commercial Geography, by A. P. 
Bingham. — ^Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, by W. A. Granville, revised edi- 
tion. (Ginn & Co.) 

Domestic Art in Woman's Education, by Anna M. 
Cooley, $1.25 net. — ^Huxley and Education, by 
Henry Fairfield Osbom, 50 cts. net. — The Ele- 
ments of Physiological Psychology, by George 
Trumbull Ladd, illus. — Elementary Arithmetic 
and Advanced Arithmetic, by Charles W. Morey, 
60 cts. net. — ^Indoors and Out, a nature and dra- 
matic reader for first and second grades, by 
Sarah M. Hott and Percival Chubb, illus., 30 cts. 
net.— Scribner English Classics, new vols.: Eliot's 
Silas Mamer, Byron's Select Poems, Macaulay's 
Lays of Ancient Bome, Select Essays of Addison 
and Steele, each 25 cts. net. (Charles Scribner 's 
Sons.) 

Educational Problems, by G. Stanley Hall, 2 vols., 
$7.50 net. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A False Equation, the problem of the great trust, 
by Melville M. Bigelow, $1.50 net. (Little, Brown, 
& Co.) 

Kindergarten at Home, by V. M. Hillyer, illus., 
$1.25 net. (Banker & Taylor Co.) 

Recent Developments in Agricultural Education, by 
Benjamin M. Davis. — ^The Elementary Course in 
English, by James Fleming Hosic. (University 
of Chicago Press.) 

An Elementary English Grammar, A. E. Sharp. — 
La Perle Noire, by Victorien Sardou. — Chateau- 
briand's Atala, edited by T. J. Cloran.— Un Bal 
Manque, a play for schools, by Jeanne Charbon- 
ni^raa. — Exercises' in French Sounds, by Philip 
Hudson Churchman. — Maupassant 's L 'Auberge, 
edited by Dr.* A. Schinz. — Precis d'Histore de 


France, edited by Joseph Patet. — An Italian 
Beader, edited by A. Marinoni. — English for Ital- 
ians, by Edith Waller.— An Elementary Gram- 
mar of the Italian Language, by A. Marinoni. 
(W. B. Jenkins Co.) 

Annals of Educational Progress during the year 
1910, a report upon the current educational activi- 

. ties throughout the world, by John Palmer Garber, 
$1.25. (J. B. lippincott Co.) 

Old High German Grammar, by L. Armitage. — Ma- 
caulay's Clive, edited by V. A. Smith. — ^Macau- 
lay's Addison, edited by G. E. Hadow. — School 
History of England, by O. M. Edwards, B. S. 
Bait, &nd others, new and revised edition. (Oit- 
ford University Press.) 

The Lawrence Beader and Speaker, by Edwin Gor- 
don Lawrence, $1.50 net. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

BOOKS FOB THE TOUNO. 

What ' Happened at Quasi, the story of a Carolina 
cruise, by George Gary Eggleston, illus., $1.50.-^ 
Dave Porter and his Bivsds, or. The Chums and 
Foes of Oak Hall, by Edward Stratemeyer, illus., 
$1.25. — Camp St. Dunstan, by Warren L. Eldred, 
illus., $1.50. — Lost on the Trail, by Pansy, illus., 
$1.50.— New "Oliver Optic" Books: Making a 
Man of Himself, His Own Helper, Every Inch a 
Boy, Honest Kit Dunstable, The Cruise of the 
Dandy, The Young Pilot; each illus., $1. — ^Maisie's 
Merry Christmas, by Nina Bhodes, illus., $1. — 
Dear Old Story Tellers, by Oscar Fay Adams, $1. 
— ^Pleasant Authors for Young Folks, by Amanda 
B. Harris, $1. — Bocky Fork, by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, new edition, illus., $1.25. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.) 

Fairy Tales from Many Lands, by Katherine Pyle, 
$1.50 net.— The White Seneca, by W. W. Can- 
field, $1.25 net. — ^Happy Days at Hillside, by 
Emily Hewitt Morse, $1. net. — The Cave of Gold, 
by Everett McNeil, $1.50.— Captain Polly at 
Washington, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, $1.50.— The 
Story of Parzival, by Mary Blackwell Sterling, 
$1.50. — ^Bob Knight's Diary on the Farm, $1.50. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Malory's King Arthur and his Knights, by Henry 
B. Lathrop, illus., $1.50 net.— Child's Guide to 
I^iiving Things, by Edward Tenney Brewster, illus., 
$1.20 net. — ^Dan McLean's Adventures, by Fred- 
erick Walworth Brown, with frontispiece, $1.25. 
(Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Half a Hundred Hero Tales of Ulysses and Other 
Men of Old, edited by Francis Storr, illus., $1.35 
net. — The Quietness of Dick, by B. E. Vernede, 
illus., $1.50.— Young Folks' Cyclopaedia of Per- 
sons and Places, by John D. Champlin, new and 
revised edition, illus., $3, (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Children's City, New York for young people, 
by Esther Singleton, illus., $1.25 net.— When a 
Cobbler Buled a King, by Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man, illus., $1.25 net.— An Out-of-Door Diary for 
Boys and Girls, by Marion Miller, illus. in color, 
$1. net. (Sturgis & Walton Co.) 

The Airship Boys Series, new vol.: The Airship 
Boys in Finance, illus., $1. — Twinkle and Chub- 
bins, their astonishing adventures in fairy land, 
by Laura Bancroft, illus. in color, $1. — The Aero- 
plane Boys Series, new vol.: A Cruise in the 
Sky, by Ashton Lamar, illus., 60 cts. — My Golden 
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THE NEW C EI TIC ISM, 


The confusion of purpose which baffles every 
student of the history of literary criticism, and 
which seems more and more perplexing the 
deeper he penetrates into the subject of his 
investigations, is admirably set forth by Mr. 
Joel Elias Spingam in a lecture which he 
gave at Columbia a year ago, and which he 
now publishes in a booklet entitled ^^ The New 
Criticism." It would be too much to say that 
the writer clears the difficulty away, or that 
the formula which defines ^^ literature as an art 
of expression" — which he credits to that 
rather misty philosopher, Signor Benedetto 
Croce — is adequate to resolve all our doubts, 
but we may fairly say that he discusses the 
subject upon a basis of broad historical knowl- 
edge, and in a highly suggestive and stimulat- 
ing fashion. 

First of all, he brings to our attention the 
seemingly hopeless divergence between the 
methods of subjective and objective criticism, 
incidentally noting that there were subjective 
critics long before MM. France and Lemaitre. 
Scaliger and Aretino were as far apart as any 
pair of modem critical duelists, and it was a 
Frenchman of the classical age of the fioi Soleil 
who wrote of Virgil : " The world will continue 
to think what it does of his beautiful verses; 
and as for me, I judge nothing. I only say 
what I think, and what effect each of these 
things produces on my heart and mind." Mr. 
Spingam, calls the opposed ideals the two sexes 
of criticism — ^^ the masculine criticism that may 
or may not force its own standards on literature, 
but that never at all events is dominated by 
the object of its studies; and the feminine 
criticism that responds to the lure of art with 
a kind of passive ecstasy." In the one case, 
we have ^'judgment erecting its edicts into 
arbitrary standards and conventions," in the 
other, ^^ enjoyment lost in the mazes of its 
sensuous indecision." The two must be ^^ mysti- 
cally mated," if they are not to fall short of 
their highest powers. The mating impulse or 
the coordinating thought comes to us as a 
legacy of the romantic movement, traceable in 
the writings of Mme. de Stael, Cousin, Sainte- 
Beuve, Hegel, and Taine. With Sainte-Beuve 
we reach, in a sense, the parting of the ways 
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(as far as nineteenth century criticism is con- 
cerned), for both the impressionist and the dog- 
matist of later days derive from his example. 

The common ground upon which the old dis- 
putants are to become reconciled is to be found 
in a recognition of the principle that criticism, 
whatever else it may be incidentally, is at 
bottom a study of the writer's expression. 
^^ What has the poet tried to do, and how has he 
fulfilled his intention? What is he striving to 
express, and how has he expressed it? What 
impression does his work make on me, and how 
can I best express this impression ? These are 
the questions that nineteenth-century critics 
have been taught to ask when &ce to face with 
the work of a poet." Again, it was Carlyle 
who discerned in the German criticism of his 
time the aims which these questions set forth. 

** The problem is not now to determine by what me- 
ohanism Addison composed sentences and stmck out 
similitudes, but by what far finer and more mysterious 
mechanism Shakespeare organized his dramas and g^ve 
life and individuality to his Ariel and his Hamlet. Where- 
in lies that life; how have they attained that shape and 
individuality? Whence comes that empyrean fire 
which irradiates their whole being and appears at least 
in starry gleams ? Are these dramas of his not veri- 
similar o^y, but true; nay, truer than reality itself, 
since the essence *of unmixed reality is bodied forth in 
them under more expressive similes? What is this 
unity of pleasures; and can our deeper inspection dis- 
cern it to be indivisible and existing by necessity be- 
cause each work springs as it were from the general 
elements of thought and grows up therefrom into form 
and expansion by its own growth ? Not only who was 
the poet and how did he compose; but what and how 
was the poem, and why was it a poem and not rhymed 
eloquence, creation and not figured passion ? These are 
the questions for the critic. Criticism stands like an 
interpreter between the inspired and the uninspired; 
between the prophet and those who hear the melody of 
his words and catch some glimpse of their material 
meaning but understand not their deeper import." 

• 

These questionings of Carlyle go to the root of 
the matter, and the passage is one of the 
weightiest of critical utterances. The first two 
of Mr. Spingam's questions adumbrate the same 
doctrine, but we do not see what the third is 
doing in that galley. For the critic's state- 
ment of the impression that a work makes upon 
him is either impertinent or superfluous, accord- 
ing as the critic is not or is qualified for his task. 
In the former case, objectivity is thrown to the 
winds, and without objective detachment there 
can be, in our view, no such thing as criticism ; 
in the latter case, no reader need be told in so 
nutny words how the critic is impressed. 

Up to this point, we may remain in reason- 
able accord ¥nth Mr. Spingam, despite the 
hostages which be gives to impressionism, but 


we must part company with him when he fol- 
lows his statement of general principles .with 
a ferocious onslaught upon most of the time- 
honored methods of critical procedure. '' We 
have done,'* he informs us dogmatically, ^^with 
all the old rules," ^* with the genres^ or literary 
kinds," ^^ with the comic, the tragic, the sublime, 
and an army of vague abstractions of their 
kind," ^^ with the theory of style, with metaphor, 
simile, and all the paraphernalia of Grneco- 
Boman rhetoric," ^^ with all moral judgment of 
literature," ^^ with ^ dramatic ' criticism," *•*' with 
technique as separate from art," ^^with the 
history and criticism of poetic themes," '^ with 
the race, the time, the environment of a poet's 
work as an element in criticism," ^^wi^ the 
^ evolution ' of literature," and '^ with the old 
rupture between genius and taste." We are a 
little breathless from the shock of this ten- 
barrelled discharge, but still stand facing the 
enemy, for the simple reason that his cartridges 
are all blanks. For the plain truth is that 
criticism has not ^* done with " these things at 
all, but has come to a somewhat clearer under- 
standing of their relative importance, and has 
learned how to use them, each in its own fitting 
time and place, ¥nth a nicer discrimination than 
of old. 

After all, it is only a question of emphasis. 
The mind of the philosophical critic may be 
likened to a concave surface with many facets, 
each of them receiving light from its own par- 
ticular quarter, and all of them reflecting the 
rays to a common focus. If Aristotle has erred, 
or Horace, or Coleridge, or Taine, or Brunet- 
idre, it is because some of the facets have been 
dinamed, and others have reflected the ligbt 
unduly. Authority, or didacticism, or meta^ 
physics, or environment, or evolution, has been 
intensified at the expense of other equally im- 
portant elements. All these things enter into 
legitimate criticism, and it is mere iconoclastic 
bravado to assert that their day is past. The 
reason why modem criticism is so much richer 
and so more nearly adequate than the older 
styles is that it has acquired more points of 
view, and learned to use them all for its obser 
vations. We are willing to allow that criticism 
is essentially an examination of the writer's ex- 
pression, but only with the understanding that 
it is to be examined in every possible light. If 
it is to mean that we are to cast aside the store 
of critical wisdom amassed by centuries of eS<vt, 
we will have none of it. There are such things 
as aesthetic principles in literature, and right- 
eous judgments may be based npon them* 
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Style is a matter that cannot be ignored in any 
examination of literature. Literary genres give 
us norms that are indispensable for purposes 
of comparison, and the doctrine of evolution 
enables us to understand transitional types and 
puzzling reversions. Bace, period, and milieu 
are considerations by no means to be despised, 
and the critic who tries to get along without 
them will be like Arnold's ** ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain." 
And the criticism that leaves moral standards 
out of its reckoning will always be an art 
atrophied in its vital parts. That *^no critic of 
authority now tests literature by the standards 
of ethics '' is Mr. Spingam's amazing statement. 
If this were true, it would be so much the 
worse for criticism, for literature can have no 
meaning apart from its relation to life, and all 
the great poets give eloquent testimony to their 
conviction of this supreme truth. 

Our own opinion, briefly stated, is that the 
business of criticism is to account for literature, 
and to justify it. In the accounting, all sorts 
of means may be employed, and the most trivial 
may have some useful function. We may still 
learn something from Quintilian and Boileau 
and Herder ; we may stiU learn much from 
Goethe and Taine and Arnold. In the justifi- 
cation, we are bound, on the one hand^ to recog- 
nize the body of doctrine slowly built up by the 
labors of rhetoricians and sestheticians, and on 
the other, to admit the validity of the judg- 
ments upon which the moralists have been 
united. Can we make any use of the impres- 
sionists ? Well, if there are enough of them 
impressed in substantially the same way by a 
particular work of literature, we may even look 
to them for inductions that may prove of a cer^ 
tain value. But in this case, it is the impres- 
sionist's own mind that is most likely to be 
accounted for, and not often, we fear, Ukely to 
have its existence justified by the naive bab- 
blings which, with somewhat impudent self- 
assurance, it offers us as a substitute for the 
serious criticism of literature. 


POE'S USE OF THE HORRIBLE. 


Nothing in the prose tales of Poe is more troable- 
Bome to his orities than the constantly recurriug 
element of the horrible. Persons with a certain 
degree of taste commend the author for his ability 
to harrow their emotions. Devotees with finer sen- 
sibilities speak little and apologetically of this ele- 
ment of the tales. Unfriendly critics dweU on it to 
Poe's disadvantage, and assume that it is a deliberate 


device for the production of emotional effects. A 
recent essayist says, in one of those complacently 
elaborated phrases that delight a certain school of 
American rhetoricians : ^^ His design is, crassly, to 
wring the withers of our sensoriams "; and more di- 
rectly : ^^ In the most characteristie of his writings his 
motive is exactly that of the fat boy in * Pickwick,' 
who announced to his easily thrilled auditors that 
he was going to make their flesh creep." 

This charge is the most serious that has been 
brought against the artistic quality of Poe's tales. 
To thrill ^e reader for the mere sake of thrilling, 
to make his flesh creep simply for the sake of the 
creepiness, can never be a worthy object ; and work 
that is written with such an aim can never rank 
high as art It must be remembered, however, that 
much work of the highest artistic value may thrill, 
and may even thrill the particular sensation of 
creepiness. For some persons the ghost of Hamlet's 
father induces this sensation as surely as does a 
crude device in a melodrama ; yet one has, and the 
other has not, a real significance. If Poe uses the 
horrible to shadow forth the deeper meanings of 
things, then his tales may be judged by the artistic 
nature of his conceptions, and the skill with which 
these conceptions are bodied forth. If he introduced 
the horrible for its own sake, then his art is mere 
charlatanism, and the tales can have no serious value 
as literature. There is no doubt that the element 
of horror is present in many of the tales, that it is 
sometimes inartistic, and occasionally so strong as 
to overshadow all other impressions. There is no 
doubt, either, that some persons read the tales for 
the thrill that the horror gives them. The question is 
whether Poe intended his tales to be read in this way. 

Poe's own opinion regarding the short story is ex- 
pressed in the familiar passage from the review of 
Hawthorne's ^ Twice Told Tales," in which he says : 
^ A skilful literary artist has constructed a tale. If 
wise, he has not fashioned his thoughts to accommo- 
date his incidents ; but having conceived, with de- 
liberate care, a certain unique or single effect to be 
wrought out, he then invents such incidents — he 
then combines such events as may best aid him in 
establishing this preconceived effect" The use of the 
word '^ effeety* which the author liimself italicizes, 
seems at first glance to warrant the belief that 
Poe approved of arousing emotions for the mere 
sake of arousing them ; and this supposition may 
be strengthened by a mention of terror and horror 
in the next paragraph. But in interpreting any pas- 
sage in Poe's critiesl work we must bear in mind 
certain facts respecting his method. One of these 
is that he never formulated a system of literary 
criticism, and never created the special vocabulary 
without which exact discussion of literary matters 
is almost impossible. The most valuable pages 
in the critical writings of Coleridge and Arnold 
are those which define and give new meanings to 
such terms as ^ fancy," ^ imagination," ^ criticism of 
life." In brief book reviews written for popular 
magazines Poe could do nothing of this sort He 
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was forced to give his judgments as best he could 
in the loose and ambiguous language of ordinary 
discourse. Another fact to be noted is that Poe 
found himself, both in temper and in belief, opposed 
to the literary spirit of his time, and that a great 
part of his Hterary criticism is controversial, not 
judicial, in manner and tone. Throughout the 
writings on poetry he fought the idea, so fatally 
common in the America of his day, that a poem 
was a work of inspiration, to be produced at one 
heat and never revised ; and in the "Philosophy of 
Composition " he tried to oppose this view by an ob- 
viously exaggerated account of the opposite process. 
Similarly he opposed, in his review of the ^^ Twice 
Told Tides " of Hawthorne, the tendency of con- 
temporary story writers to think of a tale as a 
series of incidents leading to a climax, and perhaps 
teaching something by means of a more or less per- 
tinent moral tag at the end. Even Hawthorne enters 
in his note-book the outline of a narrative, and 
adds: "It would be symbolical of something" — 
leaving the "something" to be determined later, 
possibly after the tale was vmtten. In his quarrel 
with this practice Poe uses " effect " as a convenient 
and exaggerated expression of the idea that he 
wishes to convey. It repeats in part the idea of 
the word " thoughts " in the preceding phrase, and 
it seems to sigmfy little more than that indefinite 
something which g^ves to a tale what the author 
elsewhere calls "unity of impression." 

If this is a fair interpre^ion of Poe's critical 
theory, what of his practice? Before noticing any 
of the stories in detail it may be well to recall thiU; 
Poe was fascinated by many questions concerning 
the ultimate meaning of things. His prose poem, 
" Eureka," however poor its philosophy, shows this 
interest His prose rhapsodies, "Shadow" and 
"Silence," however unsuccessful their manner, 
show his questioning of ultimate mysteries. Prob- 
lems involving the nature and workings of mind, 
and especially the relations of the spiritual to the 
physical, are propounded or hinted at in many of 
the tales. Thus the strange something in our 
natures that impels us to do what we wish not to 
do is expounded in "The Imp of the Perverse," 
"The Tell-Tale Heart," and even "The Black 
Cat" The reUtion of the body and the soul, with 
the associated thought of the sentience of the body 
after death, is considered in such different tales as 
"Ligeia," "The FaU of the House of Usher," 
" Morella," " Eleanora," and " The Facts in the Case 
of M. Yaldemar." Some aspects of these and similar 
problems naturally lead to a consideration of un- 
pleasant topics, such as physical death. It seems 
reasonable to believe that Uie excess of horror in 
such tales is to be exphuned by the fact that the 
author did not fuUy realize how his treatment of 
these topics would affect the reader. In some way, 
which it would be interesting to consider if space 
permitted, Poe had become hardened to the horrible, 
as an anatomist becomes hardened to the sights of 
the dissecting room. If he was interested in some 


favorite speculative idea, and if the motive of his tale 
called for a scene of horror, he followed his logical 
rather than his artistic bent, and introduced details 
that are repellent to the reader. 

The conclusion of "The Facts in the Case of 
M. Yaldenuir" is disgusting, but it is the natural 
result of a speculation in which Poe was interested, 
and which he treated in another tale, "Mesmeric 
Revelation." " Berenice," one of the most obvious 
artistic failures among the serious stories, is really 
a study of a peculiar type of monomania. Given 
the intention of the tale and the situation, the teeth 
are the one feature of Berenice which could be sup- 
posed to exercise a hypnotic influence on her lover, 
and the unpleasant climax comes naturally enough. 
In "The Black Cat" the author wishes to show the 
depths to which a man has sunk, and he devises the 
incident of cutting out the cat's eye, not for the 
shiver that it g^ves the reader, but as an indication 
of the character of the actor. In "The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue " he wishes to provide an tnttri 
mystery for unravelling, and he fails to realize that 
some persons will be more impressed by the gme- 
someness of the murder than by the anidytic power 
of M. Dapin. In all these tales not only is the 
horror incidental, but it is of the natural, physical, 
not unwholesome kind. With all his lapses of taste 
Poe never was g^lty of anything like Irving*8 
" Tale of the Young Robber." 

Another class of stories, such as "The Descent 
into the Maelstrom," and "The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum," are studies of the effects of horror on the 
persons in the tale. In still another class, like 
" The Fall of the House of Usher " and " Ligeia," 
an element of horror is mixed with something of 
wierdness for the sake of the atmosphere; but in 
no tale of this class is the horror sufficient to repel 
any but a squeamish reader. 

Every story that has been mentioned is a study 
in the peculiar working of the human mind, or 
suggests some question of the relation of mind and 
body. This is not the place to consider whether 
such philosophical problems are as well adapted for 
treatment in fiction as are the purely ethiod prob- 
lems that Hawthorne preferred. They are what 
Poe chose; and in eyery case the element of horror 
is a natural, or at least a convenient, incident in the 
development of the tale. Surely the character of 
Dupin and the unravelling of the mystery in "The 
Mm-ders in the Rue Morgue " were not created for 
the sake of the few sentences that describe the 
horrors of the death-chamber. It is unfair to 
suppose that even in the "The Black Cat" and 
"Berenice" the author presents repulsive things 
for their own sake. This conclusion is supported 
by the analogy of the better stories, and by whst 
we know of Poe's ideals. It necessitates the ad- 
mission, of course, that he sometimes lacked in 
sureness of artistic conscience, but it leaves hifl 
readers free to enjoy his works and still keep their 
self-respect and their respect for the author. 

William B. Caibms 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


The late RiPENiNa of Fogazzabo's genius Ib 
indicated by the fact that he was in his fortieth year 
when his first novel, *^ Malombra," was finished, 
after more than six years of careful work on its 
details. There is, however, nothing that should 
surprise one in this. Why should the first produc- 
tion with which an artist appeals to the public for 
recognition be sent forth at an earlier age, with all 
its sins of crudeness and youthful bumptiousness 
upon it? Surely there is something wi'ong in the 
scheme of things if after the age of thirty or forty 
a man caif&ot produce increasingly better, richer, 
riper fruits than ever before. The bestrfiavored 
and most abundant crops of apples are gathered 
&om the oldest trees in the orchard. It is only a 
weak and mistaken yielding to a vicious popular 
prejudice that causes the too frequent lapsing into 
impotent senility before half the course of what 
should be the normal human life is run. The qual- 
ities that were destined to make Fogazzaro famous 
as a romancer were mostly present in that first 
novel, but were to undergo development with the 
passage of mellowing years. '^ The spirit of obser- 
vation which afterwards allowed him to paint so 
many people in his books," writes Signor Vittorio 
Orlandini of his recently deceased compatriot, 
"the extraordinary perception of the right light in 
which to place his characters, according to their 
artistic and real value, the keen sense of humor — 
a quality so rare in modern Italian writers — which 
never fails to let Fogazzaro catch the human side of 
his personages, are already present in < Malombra ' 
and suffice to make its author a novelist of first 
rank." ... 

The newspapbb's debt to the public libbaby 
will never be paid. Not one reader in ten thousand 
stops to ask himself, as he scans his morning jour- 
nal and skims various paragraphs or articles con- 
taining detailed information on persons and things 
of current interest, where all this miscellaneous 
knowledge is obtained. By no means all of it is 
the fruit of personal interviewing, and, in a reputr 
able paper, no large proportion of it is evolved 
from the reporter's inner consciousness. The re- 
sources of a good reference library have to be 
drawn upon, and the best reference library in 
almost every city or village is the one owned by 
the conomunity and supported by its tax-payers. 
Library workers are familiar with the inevitable 
descent upon them of newspaper writers whenever, 
for example, a city in southern Italy is overwhelmed 
by a volcanic eruption, or an oriental despot is 
assassinated, or a popular author marries or dies. 
Whatever the startling occurrence, it must be writr 
ten up, and immediately. Dr. Bernard Steiner, in 
the current report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, says of its reference department that 
it <^ has had a busier year than ever. It is applied 
to by all sorts of people on all sorts of subjects, 


and the queries constantly sent in or directly asked 
at the desk take much time in their answering* 
The Baltimore News and the Sun have made great 
use of this department. Indeed, the greater part 
of some days has been spent in looking up material 
for these newspapers." Gradually it is becoming 
apparent how many important activities are more 
or less dependent on the public library, and its 
insistent demand for more generous financial sup- 
port should be heeded. 

• • • 

The intuition of a publisher, as also that of 
a magazine editor and of a theatre manager, is not 
uncommonly the most valuable asset in his entire 
stock and equipment. Thaflaire for the desirable 
thing in literature that made the MacmiUan brothers 
so successful as publishers seems to be possessed in 
an unusual degree by the present head of the Mac- 
miUan Company of New York. Mr. George P. 
Brett forms the subject of an appreciative sketch, 
in the March ^' American Magazine," from the pen 
of his friend and client (if the word is permissible), 
Mr. Winston Churchill. It is Mr. Brett's energy 
and ability that have transformed what was a mere 
branch of the London house of Macmillan into one 
of the leading publishing houses of this country. 
His interest in and acquaintance with literature, 
especially in certain departmentsconspicuously repre- 
sented by his publications, prove him to be a scholar 
as well as a brilliantly successful business man. ^' Mr. 
Brett's character," we are told, <^ combines boldness 
with caution, and this is best shown by his attitude 
toward the much discussed policy of advertising: 
if his instinct tells him that a book is good, he believes 
in advertbing it liberally ; yet on the other hand he 
declares that a publisher who considers the com- 
mercial value of his wares alone is not only apt to 
find that his published books have no value from the 
standpoint of time, but that a loss ensues of pub- 
lishing reputation, and of ultimate commercial profit 
also. Another and by no means small factor in his 
success has been his knowledge of and belief in the 
innate idealism of the American man and woman." 
Mr. Brett's occasional writings, on such diverse sub- 
jects as Poverty, Finance, the Tariff on Books, and 
How to Enjoy a Vacation, are spoken of as his 
diversions and distractions from the cares of busi- 
ness. 

• • • 

The Hoosiek fabmeb's love of books may be 
inferred from a study of the map of that agricul- 
tural commonwealth, with a list of Indiana's public 
libraries and library stations at one's elbow for 
frequent consultation ; also by a study of the State 
Constitution, which was framed and adopted almost 
a century ago, and which contains a wise and lib- 
eral provision for the establishment of county libra- 
ries ; and, thirdly, by a careful reading of the " Sixth 
Biennial Report of the Public Library Commission 
of Indiana," which brings the library history of the 
State down to the end of September, 1910. The 
county system has been superseded by a more widely 
beneficent plan for the establishment and operation 
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was forced to give his judgmente as best he ooold 
in the loose and ambiguous lang^nage of ordinary 
discourse. Another fact to be noted is that Poe 
found himself, both in temper and in belief, opposed 
to the literary spirit of his time, and that a great 
part of his literary criticism is controversial, not 
judicial, in manner and tone. Throughout the 
writings on poetry he fought the idea, so fatally 
common in ihe America of his day, that a poem 
was a work of inspiration, to be produced at one 
heat and never revised ; and in the ^' PhUoeophy of 
Composition " he tried to oppose this view by an ob- 
viously exaggerated account of the opposite process. 
Similarly he opposed, in his review of the ^^ Twice 
Told Tades " of Hawthorne, the tendency of con- 
temporary story writers to think of a tale as a 
series of incidents leading to a climax, and perhaps 
teaching something by means of a more or less per- 
tinent moral tag at the end. Even Hawthorne enters 
in his note-book the outline of a narrative, and 
adds: '<It would be S3rmboUcal of something" — 
leaving the '< something" to be determined later, 
possibly after the tale was written. In his quarrel 
with this practice Poe uses '< effect " as a convenient 
and exaggerated expression of the idea that he 
wishes to convey. It repeats in part the idea of 
the word ^^ thoughts " in the preceding phrase, and 
it seems to signify little more than that indefinite 
something which gives to a tale what the author 
elsewhere calls << unity of impression." 

If this is a fair interpretation of Poe's critical 
theory, what of his practice? Before noticing any 
of the stories in detail it may be well to recall that 
Poe was fascinated by many questions concerning 
the ultimate meaning of things. His prose poem, 
^^ Eureka," however poor its philosophy, shows this 
interest His prose rhapsodies, '< Shadow" and 
'^Silence," however unsuccessful their manner, 
show his questioning of ultimate mysteries. Prob- 
lems involving the nature and workings of mind, 
and especially the relations of the spiritual to the 
physical, are propounded or hinted at in many of 
the tales, llius the strange something in our 
natures that impels us to do what we wish not to 
do is expounded in ^<The Imp of the Perverse," 
<'The Tell-Tale Heart," and even '<The Black 
Cat" The relation of the body and the soul, with 
the associated thought of the sentience of the body 
after death, is considered in such different tales as 
Ligeia," <'The Fall of the House of Usher," 
MoreUa," <'£leanora," and "The Facts in the Case 
of M. Yaldemar." Some aspects of these and similar 
problems naturally lead to a consideration of un- 
pleasant topics, such as physical death. It seems 
reasonable to believe that Uie excess of horror in 
such tales is to be explained by the fact that the 
author did not fuUy realize how his treatment of 
these topics would affect the reader. In some way, 
which it would be interesting to consider if space 
permitted, Poe had become hardened to the horrible, 
as an anatomist becomes hardened to the sights of 
the dissecting room. If he was interested in some 
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favorite speculative idea, and if the motive of his tale 
called for a scene of horror, he followed hia logical 
rather than his artistic bent, and introduced details 
that are repellent to the reader. 

The conclusion of ''The Facts in the Case of 
M. Yaldemar" is disgusting, but it is the natural 
result of a speculation in which Poe was interested, 
and which he treated in another tale, ''Mesmeric 
Revelation." " Berenice," one of the most obvious 
artistic failures among the serious stories, is reaUy 
a study of a peculiar type of monomania. Given 
the intention of the tale and the situation, the teeth 
are the one feature of Berenice which could be sup 
posed to exercise a hypnotic influence on her lover, 
and the unpleasant climax comes naturally enough. 
In "The Black Cat" the author wishes to show the 
depths to which a man has sunk, and he devises the 
incident of cutting out the cat's eye, not for the 
shiver that it gives the reader, but as an indication 
of the character of the actor. In "The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue " he wishes to provide an ouM 
mystery for unravelling, and he fails to realize that 
some persons will be more impressed by the gme- 
someness of the murder than by the anidytic power 
of M. Dapin. In all these tales not only is the 
horror incidental, but it is of the natural, physical, 
not unwholesome kind. With all his lapses of taste 
Poe never was guilty of anything like Irving's 
« Tale of the Young Robber." 

Another class of stories, such as " The Descent 
into the Maelstrom," and "The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum," are studies of the effects of horror on the 
persons in the tale. In still another class, like 
" The Fall of the House of Usher " and " Ligeia," 
an element of horror is mixed with something of 
wierdness for the sake of the atmosphere; but in 
no tale of this class is the horror sufficient to repel 
any but a squeamish reader. 

Every story that has been mentioned is a study 
in the peculiar working of the human mind, or 
suggests some question of the relation of mind and 
body. This is not the place to consider whether 
such philosophical problems are as well adapted for 
treatment in fiction as are the purely ethiod prob- 
lems that Hawthorne preferred. They are what 
Poe chose; and in every case the element of horror 
is a natural, or at least a convenient, incident in the 
development of the tale. Surely the character of 
Dupin and the unravelling of the mystery in "The 
Mm-ders in the Rue Morgue " were not created for 
the sake of the few sentences that describe the 
horrors of the death-chamber. It is unfair to 
suppose that even in the "The Black Cat" and 
"Berenice" the author presents repulsive things 
for their own sake. This conclusion is supported 
by the analogy of the better stories, and by what 
we know of Poe's ideals. It necessitates the ad- 
mission, of course, that he sometimes lacked in 
sureness of artistic conscience, but it leaves his 
readers free to enjoy his works and still keep their 
self-respect and their respect for the author. 

William B. Caibms. 
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CAS UA L COM MENT. 

The X.AXB rifenino of Fooazzaico's QEEnca ia 
indicated l>y the fact th»t he was in his fonieth year 
when his firgt novel, " Malombn," wu finished, 
after more than six years of carefol work on its 
details. T'here is, however, nothing that should 
sarprise one in this. Why should the first prodno- 
tion \rith wrhich an artist appeals to the public for 
reeog'nition be sent forth at an earlier ti^v, with all 
its sins of crudenees and youthful bnmptioosuesi 
apon it? Surely there is eometbing wrong in the 
scheme of tfaings if after the age of thirty or forty 
a nian carfliot produce increasingly better, richer, 
riper fmits than ever before. The bestflaTored 
and moat abundant crops of apples are gathered 
from the oldest trees in the orchard. It is only a 
\reak and mistaken yielding to a vicione popular 
prejudice that causes the too frequent lapsing into 
impotent senility before half the course of what 
should be the normal human life is mn. The qual- 
ities that irere destined to make Fogazzaro famous 
as a romancer were mostly preeent in that first 
novel, hut were to undergo development with the 
passage of mellowing years. " The Spirit of obser- 
vation which afterwards allowed him to paint so 
many people in bis books," writes Signor Vittorio 
Orlandini of his recently deceased compatriot, 
"the extraordinary perception of the right ligbt in 
which to place his characters, according to their 
artistic and real value, the keen sense of humor — 
a (quality so rare in modern Italian writers — which 
never fuls to let Fogazxaro catch the hnman side of 
his personages, are aheady present in * Malomhra ' 
and suffice to make its author a novelist of first 
rank." , , , 

The newbfapee's debt to thb public LiBaAKT 
will never be paid. Not one reader in ten thousand 
stops to ask himself, as he scans his morning jour- 
nal and skims various paragraphs or articles con- 
(_ taiuing detailed information on persons and things 
of current interest, where all this miscetlaneoDS 
, knowledge is obtained. By no means all of it is 
^ the fruit of personal interviewing, and, in a reput- 
{ able paper, no large proportion of it is evolved 
, from tbe reporter's inner consciousness. The re- 
sourees of a good reference library have to be 
« drawn upon, and the best reference hbrary in 
, almost every city or v' 

!the community and s 
Library workers are f 
descent upon them of i 
I for example, a city in so 
I by a volcanic eniptioi 
j uuBBinated, or a popt 
I Whatever tbe startling 
{ ten np, and immediatel, 
the current report of tb 
\ ^ Baltimore, says of it 
it " hu had a busier ye 
I to by all sorts of peop 


and the queries constantly sent in or direeUy asked 
at the desk take much time in their answeringi 
The Baltimore News and the Sun have made great 
nse of this department. Indeed, the greater part 
of some days has been spent in looking up material 
for these newspapers." Gradaally it is becoming 
apparent how many important acdvities are more 
or less dependent on the public library, and its 
insistent demand for more generous financial sup- 
port should be heeded. 

The iNTumoiT of a publishes, as also that of 
a magazine editor and of a theatre manner, is not 
uncommonly tbe most valuable asset in his entire 
stock and equipment. Ihafiavre for the desirable 
thing in literature that made the Macmillan brothers 
so successful as publishers seems to be possessed in 
an unusnal degree by the present head of the Mac- 
millan Company of New York. Mr. George P. 
Brett forms the sabject of an appreciative sketeh, 
in the March "American Magazine," from the pen 
of hie friend and client (if the word is permissible), 
Mr. Winston Charchill. It is Mr. Brett's energy 
and ability that have transformed what was a mere 
branch of the London house of Macmillan into one 
of the leading publishing houses of this country. 
His interest in and acquaintance with literature, 
especiallyin certain departments conspicuously repre- 
sented by his publications, prove him to be a scholar 
as well as a brilliantly euccessf nl business mau. " Mr. 
Brett's character," we are told, "combines boldness 
with caution, and this is beet shown by bia attitude 
toward the much discussed policy of advertising: 
if his instinct tells bim that a hook is good, he believes 
in advertising it liberally ; yet on the other hand he 
declares that a publisher who considers the com- 
mercial value of his wares alone is not only apt to 
find that his published books have no value from the 
standpoint of time, but that a loss ensues of pub- 
lishing reputation, and of ultimate commercial profit 
also. Another and by no means smalt factor in bia 
snceess has been his knowledge of and belief in the 
innate idealism of the American man and woman." 
Mr. Brett's occasional writings, on sncb diverse sub- 
jects as Poverty, Finance, the Tariff on Books, and 
How to Knjoy a Vacation, are spoken of as his 
diversions and distractions from the cares of busi- 
ness. , . . 

The Hoosiek fabmer'b love of boohs may he 
t of that agricnl- 
E Indiana's puUic 
. one's dbow for 
study oi tbe State 
xA adopted almost 
ins a wise and Uh- 
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An ikcbntiyb to Fbbnch novelists to aim 
high, and to he content with nothing short of the 
hest that is in them, has heen wisely provided hy 
the French Academy. At its meeting of March 2 
it was decided to foand a new "Grand Prix" in 
literature, — a prize of ten thousand francs, to he 
conferred annually on the author of a work (puh- 
lished within the two preceding years) in the de- 
partment of fiction ; or, more specifically, the hook 
is to he a novel or other imaginative prose produc- 
tion, hut it must he ^^d'une inspiration ^lev^e." 
This is well. While history, poetry, criticism, 
philosophy, and other hranches of literary art have 
had their puhlic honors and recognitions in France, 
the novel has heen left to its fate; and this although 
novelists have heen freely admitted to membership 
in the Aeademy. The tone of French fiction, 
though not so low as seems to be indicated by the 
bulk of yellow-covered novels that reach the out- 
side world, can well bear a considerable elevation. 


• • • 


A Bohemian tbibutb to an Indian author 
takes the shape of a request that Dr. Charles 
Alexander Eastman will allow the chapter on 
*< Barbarism and the Moral Code" in his book 
^'The Soul of the Indian,'' elsewhere noticed in 
this issue, to be. translated into the language of the 
Czech. The rare quality of this fine study of the 
Indian (even though he be an idealized Indian) 
cannot fail of wide and appreciative recognition. 
The whole book ought to be translated, not only 
into Bohemian, but into many other languages, as 
a commentary on and a lesson to the Christian 
civilization which our Sioux author finds to be 
naught but an empty name. There is such a thing 
as Christianity, and there is something that is called 
civilization; but the two have not been welded 
together, so far as he can discover. 

• • • 

Another freak of mispronunciation is chron- 
icled in an editorial note in the Boston '^ Transcript,'' 
apropos of our late reference to ^' misled " and the 
letter it elicited from Miss Richards. After quoting 
the latter's communication, the <' Transcript " writer 
continues with a story about Richard Mansfield and 
the word ^^ awry." A long-standing member of his 
company declared that he never heard Mansfield 
pronounce the word otherwise than ^'aw-ry," and 
indeed it is said that at a rehearsal of Ibsen's << Peer 
Gynt " he astonished his fellow-actors by expressly 
insisting on that pronunciation. The imitative or, 
as the grammarians would say, the onomatopoetic 
quality of '^ aw-ry " does in truth have much to com- 
mend it, and one can readily understand Mansfield's 
unwillingness to discard the word in favor of 
"a-wry." 

Roof^garden reabino-rooms for Boston are 
in prospect If the plans of the trustees of the 
public library of that city are carried out, the old 
church of St John the Baptist at the North End 
will be bought and converted into a branch library 


having two stories and a roof-garden, thus provid- 
ing the first of what we hope may be a series of 
open-air reading-rooms for Boston readers. To 
the North-Enders, largely the chUdren of sunny 
Italy, such a resort for physical and intellectual 
refreshment should prove especially welcome. 


COMMUNICA TIONS. 


THE ALCOTT MEMORLA.L. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

I am glad to see that a movement is on foot to pre- 
serve the Aloott Home in Concord. The pleasure of a 
very happy first visit to Concord some three years ago 
was sadly marred for me by the appearance of this 
spot, which should be held sacred by every American 
and English girl and boy, — for thousands of English 
girls and boys love ** Little Women " and admire its 
author as much as do their cousins here. 

I raised my feeble voice for its preservation at the 
time, but it was not strong enough to be heard. Now 
that one of the many-voiced Women's Clubs has taken 
the matter up, I hope that the Federation will endorse 
and support its action. If every woman's club in 
America will aid in the movement, and if an effort is 
also made to enlist sympathy in England, there is no 
doubt that there will soon be an Alcott Memorial at Con- 
cord and that the reproach of the present condition of 
the old house will be wiped out. Charles Welsh. 

Scranton, Pa,, March 22, 1911, 

TOMBSTONES AS A SOURCE OF HISTORICAL 

INFORMATION. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 

A unique source was recently made use of in the 
Texas State Library for securing a bit of fugitive infor- 
mation. The day of the month of the death of former 
Grovemor Hardin R. Runnels was desired. The year 
(1873) was noted in most biographical sketches, bat 
neither month nor day was given. The historical 
archives of the library possessed a photograph of the 
grave of the former Governor, in Bowie County. The 
date on the tombstone was discernible in the photo- 
graph — December 25, 1873. Of course the newspapers 
of 1873 could have been searched, but a weary hunt 
was thus avoided. The tombstone inscription or its 
photograph as a source of modem contemporary history 
is not an immediate rival of the Etruscan or Runie 
remains, but it is well to remember that it will have in 
time its paleogri^ihieal significance, as well as an oc- 
casional present use. j^^jj Boynton Kaisee. 

Texas Library and Historical Chmmissian^ 
Austin, Texas, March H, 1911^ 

THE BYRON MANUSCRIPT. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 
Your courtesy in sending us an advance dipping of 
your issue containing a Mr. Tannenbaum's opinion of 
the Byron poem recently acquired by us is very greatlj 
appreciated. In reply to tlmt gentleman, permit us to 
say we have documents which prove the abooiate 
authenticity of the manuscript, and we trace its pedi- 
gree from the time it left Byron's hands. 

Chas. J. Sawtse. 
London, March 16, 1911, 
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TSIi££ PI.AYS FOB ICONOCLASTS.* 


There is far too much of writing about Mr. 
Greorge Bernard Shaw — except when Mr. Shaw 
does it. The thing to do with Mr. Shaw is to 
read him. Whatever else may be thought of 
him, it cannot be denied that he excites thought. 
Unfortunately, also, — or perhaps Mr. Shaw 
would prefer us to say fortunately, — he gen- 
erally excites feeling. And as most thought 
is muddled, and strong feeling always tends 
to a confusion of issues, the result to the read- 
ing public is a slightly helpful consideration of 
vital questions and a more or less complete 
misunderstanding of Mr. Shaw. Now all this 
would change instantly if the reading public 
could be persuaded to attack Mr. Shaw direct, 
including his Prefaces, instead of persisting in 
going to lectures about him. For Mr. Shaw's 
style certainly possesses two out of the three 
attributes demanded by some old-time text- 
books of rhetoric. It can surely Jay claim to 
clearness and to force ; as for elegance, that is, 
as always, a matter of opinion. But how Mr. 
Shaw's meaning can ever be a matter of opinion 
is beyond our comprehension. His reputation 
for being " difficult " must have sprung entirely 
from a few jesting epigrams of his own and a 
great deal of over-serious, under-digested com- 
ment from intellectuaUy-lazy critics. 

Mr. Shaw's new book of plays has been so 
long on the way to us that it is more than ever 
superfluous to write about it at length. All the 
plays have been performed, or refused perform- 
ance, in London and other European cities ; 
and reviews of them and echoes of the bitter 
controversies they evoked have reached our 
distant shores— no longer distant as regards 
dramatic enterprises. The newest thing about 
the new volume is therefore the Prefaces, which 
occupy considerably more than half its pages. 

Mr. Shaw belongs to a choice, if varied, 
company of English playwrights and novelists 
who are grouped definitely in the minds of 
many of us as Men of Ideas. Mr. Galsworthy 
is one of them, and the much-discussed Mr. 
Wells, and (with a very different emphasis) 
Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr. Chesterton also 
^* belongs," but he is an essayist, and essayists 
are expected and even encouraged to have ideas ; 

*Thb Doctor's DiiiBMHA, Getting Masbied, and 
The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnkt. By Bernard Shaw. 
New York: Brentano's 


whereas novelists and playwrights occasionally 
subsist without them, and many novel-readers 
even go so far as strongly to resent being 
obliged to moderate the romantic pleasure of 
reading with the unpleasant scrutiny of life in 
its unromantic and problematical phases. 

One difference between Mr. Shaw and his 
colleagues is that he has learned rather better 
than they, in the bitter school of experience, 
to distrust the reading public's understanding. 
Mr. Wells may conceivably have abandoned 
the writing of essays and returned to the 
writing of novels, in order to widen his public. 
'^ The New Machiavelli," whatever else may be 
said of it, stands a chance of being at least 
begun by many persons who would keep their 
distance from un-sugar-coated sociologiciEd dis- 
cussions like "New Worlds for Old" and 
" The Future of America." Of course many 
tentative investigators of "The New Machia- 
velli" will resent the peculiar combination 
therein effected by Mr. Wells, and abandon 
him entirely hereafter. But, though he has 
perhaps gone too far technically in his latest 
attempt to make the novel-reading public think, 
the new genre has come to stay ; a small but 
influential section of the reading public recog- 
nizes that it is, to quote one of them, " a deadly 
delight " to think, and they refuse to substitute 
therefor the placid pretty interest evoked by a 
Christy-girl's love affairs, the tense excitement 
bom of a Sherlock Holmes man-hunt, or any 
of the fifty-seven other inanities cleverly em- 
ployed — often with a quite admirable tech- 
nique, a style worthy of clothing better things 
— by that curiously knowing person generally 
described as a Best-Seller. 

Realizing (as being of at least average in- 
telligence, he can haiSly help doing if he ever 
reads his press-notices or engages admiring 
readers in conversation) the rarity of clear 
thinking, the muddle-headedness that so often 
accompanies the most earnest efforts to assim- 
ilate new ideas, and the strength of the tradition 
that one goes to the theatre to be amused and 
reads plays as a poor substitute for going to 
the theatre, Mr. Shaw has astutely armed him- 
self with a two-edged sword : the Play and the 
Preface. The frivolous reader in search of 
mere amusement will undeniably find it in any 
Shaw play, together with hints and innuendoes, 
which, if he be not an inveterate "skipper," 
must give him a few moments' pause. The 
clever, clear-headed reader does not need the 
Preface, but he will take infinite delight in its 
cleverness; one valuable bird has thus been 
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hit with two stones. The earnest plodding 
reader will sigh with relief at the prefatory 
prospect of finding out, not without much plod- 
ding effort, what that queer Mr. Shaw is really 
driving at. And, lasUy, the reader who can- 
not " go " plays may be tempted by Mr. Shaw's 
brilliant resistless logic, and merciless even- 
tempered criticism, to "go" Prefaces. 

The fame of the Prefaces is their justifica- 
tion ; it is also the astute Mr. Shaw's justifi- 
cation for having devel6ped them, in his new 
book, to a bulk and an elaborateness and fine 
finish of argument that make them equally im- 
portant ¥nth the plays which they introduce. 
" The Doctor's Dilemma," the first of the three 
plays in the new volume, is a five-act comedy, 
which, besides setting forth and developing an 
extremely interesting, because human as well as 
medical, dilemma, presents studies both instruc- 
tive and entertaining of five doctors, one wealthy 
patent-medicine vendor, one artist, one jour- 
nalist, one ugly and intelligent serving-woman, 
and one beautiful, determined, and efficient if 
not intelligent Lady. The Preface knocks down 
the idol popularly known as the nobility of the 
medical profession, throws all the blame for 
present conditions on an anti-Socialistic public, 
and thus sets up the idol again higher than 
before, in so-called paradoxical Shaw fashion. 
Vivisection, vaccination, fumigation, the eating 
of meat, and other popular misconceptions are 
discussed &n, route to a remedy for everything, 
including poverty ; that remedy being Organi- 
zation and Public Control. The essay is a splen- 
did bit of controversial writing, and its incidental 
Tvit is delicious. It is worth reading for one 
epithet alone, employed when Mr. Shaw char- 
acterizes the average doctor as "made of the 
same clay as the ignorant, shallow, credulous, 
hcUf-miseducated^ pecuniarily anxious people 
who call him in." ^' Half-miseducated " is a 
creation of genius. In both this and the Preface 
to " Gretting Married," which is introduced by a 
very frank discussion of the marriage question, 
there are many phrases taken bodily from the 
plays, and all the best points of the Prefaces 
are incipient in the plays — for those who can 
read a little between lines. 

" The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet " serves 
Mr. Shaw as a horrible example of the intelli- 
gence of an English Stage Censor. The preface, 
which is more than twice as long as the one-act 
drama it precedes, contains a lively account of 
how a " Joint Select Committee " of Lords and 
Commoners investigated the whole subject of 
the Censorship, including Mr. Shaw, who states 


plainly that he made the committee " wildly 
angry," and adds that only " public experience 
and skill in acting " enabled him "to maiTitain 
an appearance of imperturbable good-humor " 
when, in fact, he was " equally furious." The 
play which follows is the most striking in the 
new group. Instead of the company of con- 
ventional middle-class English people that Mr. 
Shaw usually assembles for his dramatic pur- 
poses, we have here a mob of riotous, half- 
drunken cow-punchers in a Western American 
mining camp, intent, with the aid of some women 
as bad as themselves, on hanging a* horse-thief. 
In Blanco Posnet's plain-spoken view of the 
situation, he is up against a « rotten jury " 
in a " rotten town " in a " rotten world"; and 
he naturally sees God in terms of the " rot- 
ten game " of life that they are all playing, — 
a conception which the Censor held to be blas- 
phemous and wished to expurgate. But wh^i 
Blanco, most reluctantly, discovers that, besides 
the "rotten game," there is also a "great 
game," he is "for it every time"; and he 
launches forth at once upon an eager, vivid 
account of his new view of God and the " jobs " 
He has for them all to do. The sheriff and the 
jury do not understand his change of heart very 
weU, and the Censor must have shared their 
difficulty. He may have been somewhat con- 
fused by the unfamiliar Western American 
atmosphere and the American slang. There is 
a sort of primitive force and fire in the one short, 
lurid scene of this piece, with its quick play 
of comedy, pathos, and tragedy, its elementsJ 
passions, and its picturesque uncouth imagery, 
that suggests Synge's "Playboy "; and it is in- 
teresting to knowthatthelrishNational Theatre, 
which has brought Synge's plays before the 
world, has given " The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet" a completely triumphant public per- 
formance. 

" Getting Married " is as refreshingly comic 
as anything Mr. Shaw has written ; " The 
Doctor's Dilemma" is as deliberately and pains- 
takingly fair-minded. Dubedat and Emmy 
and Sir Patrick, the Mayoress and Collins 
(the green-grocer-alderman), Blanco and Elder 
Daniels, are notable additions to the Shaw 
gallery; but so is practically every character 
in the three plays. Mr. Shaw has gained in ex- 
pressiveness without losing his subtlety. He 
has chosen bigger issues than usual, and he 
hits a little straighter and a little harder, but 
not so strenuously as to spoil his impersonal 
enjoyment of the fray. More people than the 
Censorship committee will go " dancing mad " 
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over this his latest exuberance. And it is very 
small credit to Mr. Shaw that '^ public experi- 
ence and skill in acting " enable him ^^ to main- 
tain an appearance of imperturbable good- 
humor "; for in the end Mr. Shaw always 
wins, — a consummation conducing to serenily, 
gaiety, audacity, and full appreciation of the 
^' deadly delight " of straight thinking. 

We have tried to keep to the main point: 
that the thing to do is to read Mr. Shaw. 
Comparative rating of a man's mature works 
means little. It is enough to say here that this 
man is too conscientious to fall below his level, 
and too much alive not to rise vnth each fresh 
achievement to a keener, finer, kindlier appre- 
ciation of life and his relation to it. We have 
waited long and eagerly for these plays. Even 
those of us who are doomed to go *^ dancing 
mad " over them will admit, we think, that 
they were worth waiting for. 

EDrTH Kellogg Dunton. 


Of Publishing anb Pitblishebs.* 

The manifest opportimity for interesting 
literary anecdote that offers itself to the writer 
on the history of book-publishing and book- 
selling has been grasped with both hands by 
Mr. Frank A. Mumby in his copious work on 
" The Romance of Book Selling.*' Nearly five 
hundred compact octavo pages are filled with 
instructive and entertaining matter collected 
from sources whose unsuspected abundance is 
revealed in an appended bibliography (compiled 
by Mr. W. H. Peet) containing about six hun- 
dred items. But the title chosen for his book 
by Mr. Mumby is a little misleading, since it is 
to English book pvhlishing that he almost ex- 
clusively confines his attention, although a per- 
functory chapter of twelve pages on "The 
Beginnings of the Book World" opens the 
volume. In his Preface, however, he explains 
the real plan of the work, which is to give, for 
the first time, something like a connected and 
adequate hbtory of the trade in books in his own 
country. " Ten ordinary histories of kings and 
courtiers," said Carlyle, " were well exchanged 
against the tenth part of one good History of 
Booksellers." This saying had been so often 
met with by Mr. Mumby that at last he felt 
ashamed to face it again until he had -done some- 
thing to remove the reproach that seemed to lie 

* Thb Romance of Book Sslung. A History from the 
Earliest Times to the Twentieth Century. By Frank A. 
Hnmby. With a Bibliography by W. H. Peet. Dlnstiated. 
Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 


hidden in the words, since he himself had under- 
taken a series of ^^ Histories of Kings and 
Courtiers." 

With a preliminary glance at the baked clay 
tablets of Babylonia and Assyria, which we are 
wont to regaid as the beginning of literature 
although we have no assurance that recorded 
speech may not date back hundreds or even 
thousands of years earlier, the author dwells 
more at length on what little is known of the 
book trade in ancient Greece and Some. The 
rigors of censorship under some of the Roman 
emperors are bri^y recalled. Domitian, ac- 
cording to Suetonius, not only went; so far as 
to put the historian Hermogenes of Tarsus to 
death because of certain pas8a&:es in that 
author's writings to which thSl^rS objected, 
but he even crucified the copyists who had been 
engaged on the work. Concerning the business 
relations between authors and publishers in 
classic times we are left in the dark, with ex- 
pert opinion about evenly divided on the ques- 
tion whether or not the author received any more 
tangible returns than fame from the pubHcation 
of his books. With no copyright law, and with 
the multiplication of copies reduced to the 
simple process of tnuiscribing, by cheap slave 
labor, it is difficult to see how any satisfactory 
system of royalties could have been devised. 
Mr. Mumby sides with the negative and believes 
the author to have received no payment from 
his publisher. But in a letter from Cicero to 
Atticus, as quoted in this connection, we read : 
^^ You have sold my discourse on Ligarius so 
well that I shall entrust you with this duty for 
all my future works." Is that exactly the lan- 
guage in which the astute TuUy would have 
written to a publisher with whom his relations 
were merely those of friendship and a common 
interest in the cause of letters ? 

The bulk of Mr. Mumby's work concerns 
itself, as already indicated, with the history and 
traditions of the English book trade, and its 
pages are enriched with the names and achieve- 
ments of such famous masters of that trade as 
Caxton, John Day, Jacob Tonson, Robert 
Dodsley, Edward Cave, and the Blackwoods, 
Macmillans, and Longmand of a more recent 
period. The first beginnings, too, of the his- 
toric Stationers' Company are traced in the 
penumbral antiquity of five centuries ago ; and 
the earliest copyright law of the realm, or, in 
fact, of any country, — the Act of Parliament 
of the year 1709, — is duly recorded. Also, the 
history of the publication of such important 
works as the English Bible, Shakespeare's plays 
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and poems, Milton's ^^ Paradise Lost," and 
Johnson's Dictionary, receives appropriate at- 
tention from the author. The final chapter, 
devoted to ^'Publishers of To-day," contains an 
account of the Oxford University Press, the 
Cambridge University Press, the Murray 
publishing-house, the Bohn Libraries, and the 
fortunes of other recent enterprises in the book 
world, closing with a review of the rapid rise 
of Mr. William Heinemann to that command- 
ing position in the publishing business which 
was fitly recognized in his recent election to 
the presidency of the Publishers' Association. 

An instructive glimpse of the book- seller, or 
stationer, of the early seventeenth century is 
given in Greorge Wither's '^SchoUers Purga- 
tory," where both the honest and the dishonest 
dealer are quaintly described. The honest 
stationer is thus pictured in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Mumby : 

*< An honest Stationer is he, that exercizeth his mys- 
tery (whether it be in printing, bynding, or selling of 
Bookes) with more respect to the glory of Gon, and the 
pnblike advantage, than to his owne commodity : and is 
both an ornament, and a profitable member of a oivill 
Commonwealth. He is the Caterer that gathers to- 
gether provision to satisfy the curious appetite of the 
Soule, and is carefull to his powre that whatsoever he 
provides shal be such as may not poyson or distemper 
the understanding. And, seeing the State intrusteth 
him with the disposing of those Bookes which may both 
profitt and hurt, as they are applyed, (like a discreet 
Apothecary in selling poysnous druggs) he obeerves 
by whom, and to what purpose, such bookes are likely 
to be bought up, before he will deliver them out of his 
hands. If he be a Printer he makes conscience to exem- 
plefy his Coppie, t.«., to compose his book fayrely, and 
truly. If he be a Bookebynder; he is carefull his work 
may bee strong and serviceable. If he be a seUer of 
Bookes, he is no meere Bookeseller (that is) one who sel- 
leth meerely ynck and paper bundled up together for his 
owne advantage only; but he is the Chapman of Arts, 
of wisdom, and of much experience for a little money. 
He would not publish a booke tending to schisme, or 
prophannesse, for the greatest gain; and if you see in 
his shopp, any bookes vaine or impertinent it is not so 
much to be imputed to his fault, as to the vanity of 
the Tymes: For when bookes come forth allowed by 
authority, he holds it his duty, rather to sell them, than 
to censure them: Yet, he meddles as little as he can, 
with such as he is truly pers waded are pernitious, or 
altogether unprofitable." 

It is doubtless net generally known that as 
early as 1786 an association of authors, or, as 
it was formally named, a ^^ Society for the 
Encouragement of Learning," was organized 
by certain men of letters actuated by the same 
motives that were to call into being a similar 
society after the lapse of a century and a half. 
The benevolent purpose was ^^ to assist authors 
in the publication, and to secure them the 


entire profits of their own works." No less a 
personage than the Duke of Richmond acted as 
president of thisassociation,and on itsoommittee 
of management were other noblemen as well as 
scholars and authors of repute. After a fine 
flourish of trumpets it began with a member, 
ship of more than a hundred, its secretary being 
one Alexander Gordon, who had already, we are 
told, ^^ made a trial of all the ways by which a 
man could get an honest livelihood." That the 
book-sellers looked askance at this hopeful band 
of Encouragers of Learning, and that its cor- 
porate existence covered no more than thirteen 
years of heroic struggle and desperate effort, 
does not surprise us now in the retrospect, 
however laudable its purpose and however dis- 
interested its management. Few books, and 
none of the first importance, seem to have 
come in the way of the Society for publication, 
though it is comforting to learn from an account 
based on its manuscript volumes of ^^ Proceed- 
ings," now in the British Museum, that the pro- 
moters of the enterprise ^^ closed their humane 
and honoured exertions by balancing the ac- 
counts of the association and bestowing the resi- 
due of their funds upon that noble charity, the 
Foundling Hospital. At this time the Duke of 
Leeds was President, and the sum so congenially 
appropriated was <£24 12«. — the last l^[acy 
from the Foundliugs of Literature to the hardly 
more forlorn Foundlings of Benevolence." 

Passing now to a considerably later period, 
we read concerning Henry George Bohn, held 
in grateful remembrance by many a classicist, 
that at least nine collections or ^'libraries," 
besides the set of translations from the Greek 
and Latin, bore his name. 

" Some six hundred yolumes altogether — standard 
works of every country in Europe — were added by 
Bohn before he retired, after doing * as much for liter- 
ature,' said Emerson, * as railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.' Bohn himself selected most of the 
yolumes included, and the list furnishes striking proof 
of his immense knowledge of European literature. His 
linguistic accomplishments — he could speak five modem 
languages, besides being a Greek and Latin scholar — 
were here of the utmost service to him, and also enabled 
him to translate several of the volumes which are still in- 
cluded in the series of ' Foreign Classics.' He contri- 
buted in various ways to many other volumes in his 
libraries, besides writing for the Philobiblon Society 
«The Origin and Progress of Printing' (1857) and « A 
Biography and Bibliography of Shakespeare ' (1863)." 

Among matters of miscellaneons interest in 
Mr. Mumby's generously inclusive yolume is an 
account of the invention of the famous Oxford 
India paper, whose combined toughness, thin- 
ness, and opaqueness are the wonder of the 
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book world. It was in 1875 that, through the 
energy of Mr. Frowde, the secret was discovered 
by persistent experimentation, and an edition 
of the Bible was published similar in all respects 
to the two dozen copies printed in 1842 on 
paper brought by an Oxford graduate from 
India, and neyer before successfully imitated. 
Except to the officials of the Wolveroote Mills, 
the paper still remains a mystery, and in the 
place of its manufacture no workman is allowed 
to understand more than one of the steps that 
lead to its production. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Mr. 
Mumby's is imdoubtedly the fullest and most 
generally informing book that has yet appeared 
on the rise and progress of English publishing 
and book-selling. Its illustrations are many 
and well-chosen, and its thirty-eight-page biblio- 
graphy (reprinted, with additions, from ^^ Notes 
and Queries") is of an exhaustiveness that 
ought to satisfy even the most enthusiastic 
specialist. Percy F. Bicknell. 


AMEHICAX FOL.K-SONGS.* 


Most text books on literature begin by defin- 
ing their subject in a way that excludes the primal 
form of literature— orad literature. Folk-songs 
are one kind of oral literature. 

Professor Francis J. Child's great collection 
of ''English and Scottish Popular Ballads" 
was published at intervals from 1882 to 1898, 
the final part appearing after the editor's death. 
For some ten years before 1882, as he tells us 
in Part I., Professor Child had been endeavor- 
ing '' to stimulate collection from tradition in 
England, Canada, and the United States "; and 
he was much disappointed that the returns were 
80 meagre. Later developments have made it 
clear that Child's original impression was cor- 
rect, and that many excellent ballad versions 
were in existence in America that he had failed 
to secure. Indeed, a few striking versions of 
this kind came to him after the above words 
were in print, and appeared in the later parts 
of his work. Noteworthy among these are : 
"The Hangman's Tree" (p. xxv. in the one- 
volume edition of Child), a form of No. 96, 
" The Maid Freed from the Gallows "; and a 
version of No. 79, " The Wife of Usher's Well," 
(in the one-volume Child), into which has come 

•CJOWBOY SONO8, AND OtHBB FrONTIEB BaIiLABS. 

Collected by John A. Lomaz^ of the University of Texaa, 
Sheldon Fellow of Harvard University for the Investigation 
of American Ballads. New York : Sturgis & Walton Go. 


some striking Christian mythology. Both of 
these were obtained among illiterate people by 
Miss Backus of North Carolina. 

It has long been known that the folk-songs 
flourish among some isolated communities in 
the Appalachian Mountains. Professor H. 6. 
Shearin of Hamilton College, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is an enthusiastic collector, and he has 
persuaded several others to give their treas- 
ures into hiB keeping. He writes the present 
reviewer that ^^ Eastern Kentucky is a surpris- 
ingly rich field." The entire collection now in 
his hands consists of at least 274 separate folk- 
songs — song-ballads, lyrics, dance-songs, jigs, 
play-songs, and number-songs." In this esti- 
mate, variants are not counted, though ^^ it is 
very hard, at times, to distinguish between an 
independent ballad and a variant." This is an 
astonishing body of folk-poetry, and should be 
published in full. Child's great work contains 
805 separate ballads. Bev. W. E. Barton, 
of Oak Park, Illinois, collected the songs of 
the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains nearly 
twenty-five years ago, when living in that region, 
preserving both the words and the music. 

But we have made a mistake in thinking of 
isolated mountain regions as almost the sole 
places where American folk-songs can be found. 
In the *^ Journal of American Folk-Lore " for 
1905, Mr. Phillips Barry of Boston published 
nearly fifty octavo pages of good versions of 
fourteen of the ballads in Child, accompanied by 
the airs to which he found them sung. These 
were collected during two years, the best of them 
coming from Vermont, the greater number 
from Massachusetts. These versions were wait- 
ing discovery at Child's very doorstep. Mr. 
Barry squarely opposes the usual view when 
he says : 

« Unrecognized in its extent, if not indeed unknown 
as an element in American literature, is a widespread 
undercurrent of traditional folk-song. Popular poetry, 
even of the better sort, is by no means yet dead; it 
lives on in every part of our broad land, as well in 
the heart of the populous city as on the lonely 
hillside. . . . Scattered over the country, versions of 
several ballads . . . have been known to collectors for 
some time, supposed to be the last fading flowers of 
popular poetry in the New World. It seems, however, 
not to have occurred to the collectors to draw an infer- 
ence from the excellent condition in which they found 
them preserved. A ballad extinct, or nearly so, ap- 
pears in a short and mutilated form ; if it still retains 
the main facts of the story, and especially if the air 
has been preserved, its life is not yet ended, or near an 
end. New England, the oldest portion of our country, 
contrary to what has been supposed, is still the home 
of a large amount of traditional folk-song, much of it 
of the best order." 
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In the same Journal for 1909 Mr. Barry says 

concerning the ballad-tunes : 

"The melodies to which folk-songs are song in 
America are of infinite variety, and in manj instances 
rarely beautiful. To this source the composer of the 
future, who shall found a school of American music, 
will turn for his inspiration." 

Professor H. M. Belden, of the University of 
Missouri, and the Missouri Folk-Lore Society 
have found more than 150 different songs in 
oral tradition in that State. Through his 
pupils the present writer has obtained some 
excellent versions of older British ballads, — 
for example, an Indiana variant of ^^ The Two 
Brothers " that is more effective than any form 
given in Child. 

Nearly or quite thirty of the choicest ballads 
in Child's collection live in oral tradition in 
different parts of the United States. Among 
those most common in the North Central States 
are : No. 4, '' Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight " 
(in America the cruel husband has no supernat- 
ural character^ ; 12, « Lord Randal "; 78, « Lord 
Thomas and Fair Annet [and the Brown Girl]"; 
84, " Bonny [or Cruel] Barbara Allen." 

Another mistake in the study of our folk- 
songs has been to give attention too exclusively 
to ballads of British origin, especially the older 
ones to be found in Child. Professor Gxunmere 
has insisted strenuously that the making of 
ballads is ^^ a closed account " (^^ The Begm- 
nings of Poetry," p. 163) . We have obedientiy 
closed the account by shutting our ears to the 
many songs of native origin current in tradition. 
These are inferior in literary value to the older 
ballads, but they deserve our attention. 

More than forty years ago I heard the bal- 
lad of ^^ Springfield Mountain " sung in West- 
em Massachusetts. It began : 

« On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A lovely youfch I knew full well. 
Timmy-rje, timmy-ray, timmy-riddy-iddy-ay." 

Some twenty different versions of this song 
have been published, Mr. Barry also printing 
several melodies to which it is sung. ^^The 
Springfield Weekly Eepublican" of Oct. 8, 
1908, prints the original poem from which this 
song is believed to have sprung. It teUs of 
the death, from the bite of a rattiesnake, of 
Timothy Merrick of Wilbraham, Mass., in 
1761, when " very nigh marridge." Many 
versions of *^ Springfield Mountain" contain 
laughable touches ; but the best ones are both 
more musical and moreeffective than the original 
poem, and they tell the story in a very different 
way. This song is now widely diffused; it has 


been found in tradition in many of the States 
of the Union. 

In commenting on this song, the *^ Spring- 
field Republican " suggests a theoiy concerning 
the making of our older ballads, when it says 
that ^^ it was not until [the ballads] had been 
repeated from sire to son down several centuries, 
until they had been filtered, as it were, through 
many better minds than those of the authors, 
that the flaws were eliminated and the folk- 
songs as we know them now had emerged." 

The ballad of "Young Charlotte," who is 
&ozen to death while being driven by her lover 
to attend a party, is also widely diffused, but the 
different versions agree closely. The present 
writer obtained the song in Kansas. Mr. Barry 
teUs me that the author is William Carter, of 
Benson, Vermont. 

Professor John A. Lomax's interesting and 
valuable volume of ^^ Cowboy Songs " consists 
mainly of songs that originated in America. A 
letter from ex-President Roosevelt commends 
the book to public favor. Though all the songs 
included have been found in the possession of 
the cowboys, the themes are widely various. 
Logging, the saw-mill, Indian warfare, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, trapping, gold- 
mining, stage-driving, railroading, all contribute 
songs. One song is the meditation of a Boston 
burglar in prison at Charleston, Mass.; another 
has its scene in Australia; one of the many 
outlaw ballads tells of robbing on ^' the famed 
Hounslow heath." 

One ballad glorifies Jesse James. It is some- 
what widely known. Miss Louise R. Bascom 
teUs us, in the ^^ Journal of American Folk- 
Lore" for 1909, that the heroic ballads of 
Western North Carolina ^^ cluster for the most 
part around Jesse James." The song which 
she prints has much in common witii tiiat in 
Lomax. I have heard before of the existence 
of a group of ballads about Jesse James. I am 
inclined to conjecture that some of the other 
songs of outlaw life have been transferred to 
Jesse James. We know that some English 
ballads became attached to Robin Hood that 
did not originally concern him. 

Professor Lomax prints ^^ Young Charlotte," 
and a stammering version of *' Springfield 
Mountain " entitied ^^ Rattiesnake — A Ranch 
Haying Song." Here is a specimen stanza: 

« < O John, O Joh-wa-wahn, 
Why did you go-wo-wo 
Way do¥m in the mea-we-we-dow 
So far to mo-wo-wow ? ' 
To my rattle, to my roo-rah-ree 1 " 
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American versions of the older British bal- 
lads seem to have been left out of this volume 
of set purpose, though ^' The Old Man under 
the HiU " is a form of Child No. 278, " The 
Farmer's Curst Wife." 

The first song in the book, "The Dying 
Cowboy/' has a strange history. Mr. Barry 
has pointed out that it is a transformation of a 
song well known in the Atlantic coast states as 
" The Burial at Sea." The following parallel 
stanzas show how the ocean song has suffered a 
land-change into something new and strange: 

« Oh, bury me not in the deep, deep sea, 
Where the billow's shrond shall roll o'er me, 
Where no lig^t can break through the dark, cold 

wave, 
Or the sun shine sweetly upon my grave." 

« Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o'er me. 
Where the buzzard beats and the wind goes free, 
Oh, bury me not on the lone prairie." 

The cowboy songs proper are the most import- 
ant element in the book. They vary greatly, 
and are of unequal merit ; but they all have an 
interesting flavor of real life. Three of them 
portray the Last Judgment in striking fashion 
under the symbol of a great ^'round-up" 
(pp. 248, 18, 282). Some of the songs show 
stinging satiric power, 6.^., ^^ Hell in Texas." 
In the case of eighteen of the songs, the mel- 
odies to which they are sung are also printed. 
There are many literary echoes in the book. 
*' The Last Longhorn " imitates the cadences of 
^' Bingen on the Rhine." Kipling begot ^'The 
Boozer," though some one else composed it. 

Professor Lomax has been appointed by 
Harvard University " Sheldon Fdlow for the 
Investigation of American Ballads." He de- 
sires to collect folk-songs of every kind, — 
lumber songs, sailors' chimteys, mining songs, 
army songs, fishing songs, etc. He may be 
addressed at the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. He is especially interested at present 
in the native songs of the negroes. He says : 
'^ No work worth mentioning has been done in 
this field, and both the words and the music of 
the negro ballads are of far more intrinsic in- 
terest even than the cowboy songs themselves." 

Albebt H. Tolman. 


The first part of the long-awaited third edition of Dr. 
J* 0. Frazer's ** Grolden Bongh " will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Macmillan. This division of the 
work deaU with « The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
^gs," and in the present revised and enlarged edition 
it occupies two sulratantial volumes. 


The Rise of the I2x.i>eb Pitt.* 

The statesmen of England are frequently 
more than mere politicians — they belong to 
other guilds as well. Though much of their 
strength is spent in the service of state or 
party, they have time and energy left for other 
labors of serious intellectual character, — for 
history, philosophy, theology, and literature. 
This fact has long been accepted as a common- 
place, and the world no longer expresses sur- 
prise when Lord Morley or Mr. Balfour adds 
another title to the current book list. 

Among these literary statesmen. Lord Rose- 
bery has long held high rank. Recently the 
genial peer has been thought of in connection 
with a serious political mission : he has under- 
taken to save the historic constitution of En- 
gland by reforming and reconstituting the upper 
house. It would seem that the task of convert- 
ing the nation, and particularly his fellow peers, 
to his present views would leave littie time for 
historical research ; but this has not been the 
case. During the past few months there has 
come from the press a new biography from his 
hand, this time a study in the early life of 
Lord Chatham. It is written in the author's 
brilliant though somewhat imconventional En- 
glish, replete with enjoyable humor and striking 
characterizations, which make every page de- 
lightful reading. Lord Rosebery has a rare 
faculty for finding the kernel of interest, and 
for presenting it in a manner that never fails to 
leave an impression. Digressions are frequent, 
and sometimes they carry us far afield ; but the 
subject is broadly stated, and the discussions of 
Pitt's ^' connections " often throw interesting 
side lights on the main theme. 

Of the political battles in which the author 

was engaged when the book was taking form, 

we have almost no echoes; perhaps the only 

instance is in a paragraph where he discusses 

the cabinet changes in 1746 and adds half 

regretfully, — 

<< The great posts were mainly given to peers, while 
a peerage is now as regards office in the nature of an 
impediment, if not a disqualification. In those days an 
industrious duke, or even one like Grafton who was not 
industrious, could have almost what he chose." 

At first thought one should be inclined to 
question the need of a new study of Chatham's 
career. Biographies both brief and extensive 
are accessible, — notably the three scholarly 
volumes of von Ruville and the earlier work of 

* Lord Chatham, His Early Life and Gonnectiona. By 
Lord Rosebery. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
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Thackeray, '^who wrote his biography in quarto 
and who may be discriminated without diffi- 
culty from the genius of that name." Three 
reasons are advanced to justify the present 
.undertaking : the need of a more sympathetic 
analysis, the need of a study directed toward the 
human side of the man, and the discovery of 
new materials. 

Englishmen have not been satisfied with the 
cold searching analysis of von Ruville. A 
politician who was not always strictly honest, 
an orator who was constantly striving after 
theatrical effects, — can this be the real Pitt? 
Von Ruville's belief that the prospect of receiv- 
ing large legacies determined Pitt's actions at 
certain important junctures is plausible, though 
scarcely proved. Nor do Englishmen like to 
think of Pitt as taking refuge with his old com- 
panion, the gout, when circumstances threatened 
to force the adoption of an American policy 
that he had formerly condemned. The an- 
nouncement that Lord Bosebery was preparing 
a book on Chatham was, therefore, good news. 
Peculiarly fitting, it also seemed, that one who 
has himsdf directed the empire, one who knows 
the practical difficulties of statesmanship, should 
undertake the work. 

It may be questioned, however, whether much 
has really bc^ gained in the matter of inter- 
pretation: the theory of ethical weakness has 
apparently been replaced by one that supposes 
mental weakness. 

**lt IB generally the gout or its allies which disable 
him; bat later it is a disorder akin to if not identical 
with insanity. . . . From his ancestors, most probably 
the GoTemor, who, we infer, was a free liver in a tropi- 
cal climate, he derived the curse of gout. From the 
same progenitor he inherited a nervous, violent tem- 
perament, and some taint of madness." 

The conclusion is cautiously stated, but there 
can be no doubt as to the impression intended. 
The author states on the authority of Lord 
Shelbume that there was much madness in the 
Pitt family. The hypothesis is supported by the 
initial chapter of the work, on the eccentricities 
of the Pitts. It is a dismal story of domestic 
warfare, in which the hand of each seems to be 
turned against all the others. On this subject 
the author has been able to offer fresh informa- 
tion, drawn chiefly from a family document 
written by Pitt's nephew, the first Lord Camel- 
ford, for the enlightenment of his son. It is a 
terrible arraignment by one who was clearly in 
position to know, and who seems to have hated 
his relatives most cordially. 

*' Putting this violent prejudice on one side, this 
memorial . . . though too intimate for complete pub- 


lication, is a priceless document. ... It may be inac- 
curate, and biased and acrid, but it presents ^e family 
circle from within by one of themselves, and no more 
vivid picture can exist of that strange cockatrice brood 
of Pitts." 

It is difficult to make allowance for prejudice, 
and it is to be feared that Lord Eosebery's use 
of the Camelford document is not always criti- 
cal. There should be little hesitancy about 
accepting the facts that are given in the docu- 
ment, but the impressions and opinions of an 
ungrateful and hostile kinsman should be used 
with the greatest caution. 

It was not Lord Bosebery's purpose to write 
a complete biography of William Pitt. Such 
a work, he tells us, cannot be written ; except 
for the early years of his public career, the 
materials are wanting. 

*< Of his conversations, of his private life nothing, or 
little more than nothing, remains. Except on the one 
genial occasion on which Burke saw him tooling a jim- 
whiskey down to Stowe, we scarcely see a human toaeh. 
After his accession to office in 1756, his letters of 
pompous and sometimes abject circumlocution, intended 
partly to deceive his correspondent and partly to baffle 
the authorities of the Post Office, give no clue to his 
mind. He wrote an ordinary note as Rogers wrote an 
ordinary couplet. Even his love-letters are incurably 
stilted. There is no ease, no frankness, no self- 
revelation in anything that he wrote after he embarked 
actively in politics." 

The study is therefore limited to the earlier 
years of Pitt's career, the long struggle to get 
into office. It closes when success is attained. 
Of those great years from 1757 to 1761, when 
Pitt was one of the dominating personal forces 
of the world, we are told nothing. But a man's 
public career is not biography, as Lord Bose- 
bery defines the term ; it is history. This 
limitation is a source of weakness as well as of 
strength : it g^yes unity and consistence to the 
work, but it also deprives it of a satisfactory 
ending. Just as the plot begins to thicken, the 
narrative ceases. After leading us to the 
threshold of a mighty career, the author sud- 
denly stops without any attempt at further 
exploration. 

The story, so far as it is told, is related with 
detailed completeness. It is the old story of 
intrigue and bickering and political immoral- 
ity, one that is familiar to every student of 
eighteenth-century life and history. On the 
side of the narrative the author has brought 
out very little that has not long been known ; 
his contribution is rather to be sought in his 
interpretation of the facts and in his attitude 
toward the important political characters of the 
time. George II. is painted in more favorable 
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colors than usual ; he is even credited with the 
possession of certain kingly virtues. The 
Grenvilles come in for severe treatment, more 
severe, perhaps, than the famUy really deserves. 
An attempt is made to do fuller justice to 
Newcastle, but with slight success. The char- 
acter of Pitt is traced with strong, firm lines : 
his is the grand soul struggling to realize a 
mighty ambition in sordid surroundings and in 
the companionship of mean men. In a study 
devoted principally to the human side of the 
subject, the author could, of course, not fail to 
find certain prominent weaknesses; but they 
are treated as unimportant. 

« Whatever his failings may have been, his country- 
men have refused, and rightly refused, to take heed of 
them. . . . With Pitt, as with Nelson, his country will 
not count flaws. What do they matter ? How are 
they visible in the sunlight of achievement? A country 
must cherish and guard its heroes." 

Laujkence M. Larson. 


Ax American Vietv of thb Meitace of 

Germany.* 


Since the debut of America as a world-power, 
her pride in that new position has been mani- 
fested in several directions, not least of which 
is the literature on International Relations. 
To " America's Foreign Policy," by "A Diplo- 
matist," recently reviewed in these columns, is 
now to be added a book by Captain Mahan on 
International Conditions, which may be set 
down as his tenth volume dealing more or less 
directly with world-politics. The burden of 
this volume, though it is not set forth too 
obtrusively, is the menace of Germany. 

As introductory to this, the author recounts 
a number of facts in regard to the origin and 
character of present international groupings in 
Europe, which, though more or less common- 
place in history, are necessary as a basis for an 
understanding of the present predominance of 
Germany. Only within the nineteenth century 
has she attained nationality and thereby be- 
come capable of playing an effective part in 
world-politics. The transformation from an 
agricultural to an industrial community since 
1870 now forces her to seek new markets and 
to control them to her advantage. This is the 
meaning of her dreadnoughts, and those of her 
ally, Austria. Hitherto it has been the policy 
of Gieat Britain to maintain a two-power stand- 
ard in her navy ; but that is passing, and will 

*Thb Intebbst of Ambrica in Intbbkational Cok- 
DrrzoKs. By A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Captain in 
United States Navy. Boston : Little, Brown, & Go. 


be no longer possible. The naval expenditure 
of GermaTy haTrisen from five millions a year 
in 1875 to a hundred millions a year. The 
relative decline of the naval power of Great 
Britain is not a matter of indifference to the 
United States, for the rivalry between Great 
Britain and Germany has already reached the 
danger-point. 

More than this, Germany is none too friendly 
to us, being irritated by our two leading prin- 
ciples of external policy, the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Open Door in the Far East. This was 
clearly evidenced in her attitude toward us in 
the Spanish. War, and nothing has happened 
since to convince us that she is any more 
friendly to-day. 

The only two nations capable of helping Great 
Britain are the United States and Japan ; and 
this they must do in the Pacific Ocean by main- 
taining the balance of power there. The fact 
that the balance of naval power in Europe ties 
the German and British fleets to the North Sea, 
where they can watch each other, protects our 
own Atlantic coast and justifies shifting our 
naval force to the Pacific. Indeed, that is our 
greatest danger-line now, for it is there the 
open-door policy is likely to be attacked ; and 
the attitude of Japan on that question is becom- 
ing open to doubt, if not suspicion, in view of 
recent negotiations between her and Russia 
and the rebuff to our proposal to neutralize the 
Manchurian Railway. All of these facts would 
seem to dictate the Pacific rather than the 
Atlantic as the station for our fleet. 

Such, in outline, are the contentions of Cap- 
tain Mahan with regard to the present situation 
in world-politics. The two definite things that 
stand out prominently in the book are the men- 
ace of Germany, and the desirability of shifting 
our naval forces to the Pacific. The author 
makes no reference to a ^' naval program," — 
that is, the building of more and more American 
battleships ; but that he considers such a pcdicy 
advisable is not an unnatural conclusion from 
his fears and his Pacific (not ^^ pacific ") policy. 

But there are a few forces now playing upon 
world-politics of which Captain Mahan has not 
taken account. One of these is the peace move- 
ment, which has not only attained reputable 
proportions, but can no longer be counted as a 
negligible factor. Another is the prospective 
pacification of Ireland, which will add to the 
strength of Great Britain fully as much as 
the construction of several battleships. Still 
another is the growth of Socialism, especially 
in Germany. In speaking of the naval pro- 
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gramme of Germany, the author says : ^^ This 
is no freak of a government, however little par- 
liamentary to our notions that of Grermany is. 
It is the expression of the will of a people." 
That probability is true just now; but the 
opponents of militarism are many, and are 
increasing. Socialism is international, having 
regard for the welfare of working men every- 
where, and war it regards as destructive of that 
welfare. It would be no wild prophecy to say 
that the peace of the world is practically assured 
from the day the Socialists control the German 
parliament. If given a fair showing, that day 
may not be far distant. At any rate, for awhile 
let us spend as much money on education as we 
do on militarism. David Y. Thomas. 


Recent Fiction.* 


The old, old story of a man's life, beginning with 
boyhood recollections and ending with the broken 
years of later manhood, related in elaborate detail 
and plentifully adorned with comment upon the 
environing conditions, all told in the first person, is 
what we find in ''The New MachiavellL" This 
IB the newest of Mr. H. 6. Wells's novels, — which 
we might better call social docaments, — and em- 
bodies, as nsnal, the author's opinions de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis, with a leaning toward 
politics in this particular case. Mr. Wells is an 
erratic philosopher, much given to snarling about 
life as he finds it, and to the devising of Utopian 
civilizations whose beneficiaries, were his ideals ever 
realized, would probably snarl about them also in 
much the same way as that in which Mr. Wells girds 
at our own civilization. We need hardly say that 
ideas upon many subjects are astir in this book — 
ideas about education and government, socialism 
and sex. The last-named of these subjects seems 
to be an obsession with the author, and is handled 
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with unpleasant frankness. In fact» the whole 
career of the hero is shaped by his moral weakness 
in his relations with women. He is a rising states- 
man, having the most brilliant fntore well within 
his grasp, when he throws it all away for the sake 
of an illicit love. The cases of Pamell and Dilke 
naturally come to our mind, and it seems probable 
that Remington's story is to a certain extent based 
upon them. Writing &om the Italian villa in which, 
after deserting his wife, he has sought seclusion with 
his paramour, he moralizes extensively upon his 
downfall. It is not wholly a case of ** the world well 
lost," for there is an insistent note of regret in his 
musings, and, although he freely admits that he has 
done wrong, he seems all the time to be pleading for 
sympathy on the ground that he has fallen victim to 
an uncontrollable passion. When we think of the 
disgusting immoralities to which he has previously 
confessed, and of the loveliness of the wife whom he 
has forsaken, we are not disposed to bestow upon him 
much of the sympathy which he seems to think his 
due. His political development is no less erratie 
and devoid of principle than his private life. He 
is at first a liberal, and even a socialist, but no sooner 
attains high office as a spokesman of these causes 
than he breaks with his following, and goes in for 
what he calls *'• constructive aristocracy." His new 
political philosophy finds expression in the weekly 
review which he sets going, but does not have time 
for effective translation into act before he succumbs 
to the temptation which forever cuts him off from 
public life. Because Maehiavelli had a somewhat 
similar experience, the name of the Florentine states- 
man supplies Remington's story with its title. Bat 
Machiavelli's philosophy found definite and logical 
expression, whereas we can discover in Remington's 
perturbed fancies nothing more than the ontponi^ 
ing's of a hopelessly bewildered soul, at onts with 
itself and witii the world. His story is told with 
immense vigor, with incisive charactmzations, and 
galvanic shocks in every chapter, but there is no 
light in it. The writer who raises perplexities 
without helping to resolve them has no healing for 
the mind ; no diinker can be really helpful who his 
not somewhere a moral and intellectual anchorage. 
The hero of "Lord Alistair's Rebellion,'' a novel 
by Mr. Allen Upward, is no less vigorous than 
Remington in his onslaught upon the moralities 
and the decencies of life. He rails at everything 
and everybody, deliberately espouses the life of 
degradation, and flouts every effort made by his 
friends to reclaim him. On one memorable occa- 
sion, he unbosoms himself in these terms : 

'' I am a hooligan. I've heen trymg to diagaise it ever 
once I waa a hoy, hat I'm not going to try any more. I 
hate yonr law and order; I hate your respectability; I hate 
your civilization. Oar forefathers were thieyes and murder- 
ers, and I envy them. They lived a jolly life among the 
heather and the hills, and they were gentlemen. Hiej 
didn*t cringe to oohhlers and hatchers for votea, and go to 
ehoroh on Sandays to please their grocer. They swore ud 
drank and diced as mach as they liked, and never aiked 
what the Dissenters thought of them. I am nek of swillov* 
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tail coats and prayer-books. Why should I torture myself 
in the effort to lead your nnnatnral life ? I protest against 
it all. Life is one long persecution of men like me, by 
men like yon." 

Being drunk when he thus confesses himself, Alis- 
tair has an advantage over Remington, and says 
openly the things that the latter hedges ahout with 
rhetorical reservations. But the madness of revolt 
is in the hlood of both, and they are alike incapable 
of realizing that civilization, with all its faults, has 
many solid virtues, that its course, despite swervings 
and eddying currents, is on the whole directed 
toward the common good of humanity. When we 
leave Alistair, he has given up the West as past 
redemption, and is on his way to the East, where 
he hopes to *' found a spiritual order like the old 
Knights of the Temple," and <<to preserve one 
spot of the planet alike from the millionaire and 
the socialist, the slave-driver and the slave." This 
Utopia is to be the home of love untrammelled by 
the marriage bond, and we trust that the young 
woman whom he invites to go with him is sensible 
enough to resist the lure. We think she is, and as 
the book ends with this invitation, our guess is as 
good as that of anyone else. It might be a good 
idea for Alistair to stop on his way at the Italian 
villa, pick up Remington, and take him along. 
They would make a congenial pair. 

Peter Yibart, late of Oxford, with an athletic 
record and a taste in literature which has led him 
to translate Petronius and Brantdme, has expecta- 
tions from a wealthy uncle. But when the uncle 
dies and his will is read, it turns out that Peter is 
cut off with a paltry ten guineas, save on the con- 
dition that within a year he marry the Lady Sophia 
Sefton, a reigning toast in those days of the Regency, 
whom he has never seen. In the latter case, he is 
to be the residuary legatee, and the same condition 
is set for his cousin Maiuice Yibart, a notorious 
rake and dare-devil. Since Peter is a man of 
much independence of character, he will not even 
consider the remote possibility of fortune thus 
offered him, and, pocketing his ten guineas, blithely 
faces his changed future, and sets out for adventure 
upon the road. Thus are we introduced to '^The 
Broad Highway" of Mr. Jeffery Farnol's imagin- 
ing, which turns out to be a most fascinating and 
joyous romance of the open air, introducing us to aU 
sorts and conditions of men, among whom rustics, 
tinkers, and outlaws largely figure. One of Peter's 
first acquaintances neatly relieves him of the ten 
guineas, and he is thus thrown absolutely upon his 
wits, aided by the brawn that had won for him dis- 
tinction at Oxford. He makes good by adopting 
the trade of village blacksmith, and his days run 
cheerfully on until fate makes him the rescuer of a 
distressed damsel named Charmian, whom he takes 
to the shelter of his lonely cabin. This same 
Charmian is no other than the Lady Sophia Sefton, 
pursued by the wicked Maurice, and Peter is 
marked for her prey. Of this design he remains 
unconscious until he is completely trapped by the 


wily young woman, and then he discovers that he 
is only too willing a victim. This picturesque (and 
picaresque) romance is a very spirited affair, packed 
with adventure and vivid description, distinguished 
in style, rich with humor, and displaying a notable 
gift of characterization. It is a tale full-blooded 
and wholesome, unflagging in its interest, and re- 
lated with a zest which it imparts in full flavor and 
measure to the reader. Its programme is poetically 
phrased in the following terms : 

'* This life is a Broad Highway along which we mnst all 
of ns pass whether we will or no ; as it is a thoroughfare 
sometimes very hard and eniel in the going, and heset hy 
many hardships, so, also, mast its aspect, sooner or later, 
change for the better, and, the stony track oyerpassed, the 
choking heat and dnst left behind, we may reach some 
green, refreshing hayen, shady with trees and full of the 
cool sweet sound of mnning waters." 

To this scheme the story is faithful, and to the 

motto: 

'' Hee who myne heart would keepe for long 
Shall be a gentihnan and strong." 

Mr. H. B. MorrioU Watson's « Alise of Astra" 
is a romance of the '< Zenda " type, and one of the 
best of the type that have recently appeared. Its 
scene is a Grand Duchy which in situation and in- 
ternational relations is more like Luxembourg than 
any other, and its plot concerns the attempt to keep 
the tiny state from falling into the hands of the 
Grermans. This is to be accomplished by the thread- 
bare device of substituting a strange child for the 
still-born and secretly buried heir — a plot which 
would have been successful had it not been for the 
keen intelligence of a travelling Englishman who 
ferrets it out, and at much personal risk, thwarts the 
nefarious purpose. The heroine is a princess of a 
neighboring state, who acts as Regent until the 
deception is made dear, when nothing seems to 
stand in the way of her espousing the adventurous 
Englishman. We have all the familiar apparatus 
of plot and counterplot, of secrecy and intrigue, of 
crafty statesmanship pitted against resolute courage 
and honesty. As a means of providing mild enter- 
tainment, ike story is an unqualified success. 

Mr. George Gary Eggleston's memories of the 
Virginia of fifty years ago have already furnished 
him with the material for many books, and the 
source of supply is by no means yet exhausted* It 
must be admitted that the books are a little thin, 
that they repeat themselves to a certain extent, and 
that they are hopelessly old-fashioned in thought and 
sentiment The last-named quality is not, to our 
thinking, a defect, for it connotes wholesomeness and 
sincerity. ^< Westover of Wanalah " is the newest 
of these stories of old Virginia, and its pattern is 
familiar. The hero is hard hit in the early chap- 
ters — the victim of what seems a wanton caprice of 
fate, — and misunderstandings continue to estrange 
him from the heroine, but all is well at the close. 
Our old friend Judy Peters makes a welcome re- 
appearance in these pages, and figures as the dea ex 
machind of the hero's fortunes. 
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Virginia in the days just after reconstruction is 
the scene of ^'The Betrayal," a novel hj Mr. 
Walter Neale, aided by Miss Elizabeth H. Hancock. 
The author of this indignant and fiery work is 
evidently of the unreconstructed and unreconciled. 
The reader pricks up his ears with the very first 
paragraph, which runs as follows : << Virginia, aided 
by her allies, had fought out the war between the 
American nations, parties to the treaty of 1788 
and its amendments, and had survived the ordeals 
of reconstruction, when she faced a crisis that 
threatened her civilization." The first part of this 
quotation makes fairly plain the author's somewhat 
antiquated theory of the constitutional relations 
between the States and the Federal government; 
the remainder indicates that his work has to do with 
the struggle over readjustment. This revival of the 
political philosophy of Calhoun, coupled with this 
attempt to dear up the intricate subject of the 
Virginia debt and the malign influence of Mahone 
(a subject which ranks fairly with the Schleswig- 
Holstein question in its difficulty), makes a curious 
combination. It does not result in a work of fiction 
with any pretence of artistic construction, but it 
makes a book for which a ^' live wire " would be a 
fitting metaphor. The sinister figure of Mahone 
(here called Tim Murphy) occupies a central posi- 
tion, and it is surrounded by typical examples of the 
champions of dishonesty and of repudiation, and by 
figures which represent the social stratification of 
the commonwealth. The hero is a young aristocrat 
who is misled by the specious arguments of the 
readjusters, and casts his lot with them despite the 
pleadings of his sweetheart and his friends. He has 
his reward in his election to the governorship, but 
his eyes are at last opened to the fact that he has 
been Mahone's dupe all the time, and he wins back 
something of his sdf-respect by vetoing the measure 
upon which the readjusters have staJced their for- 
tunes. Whereupon his sweetheart confesses that 
she is now willing to become his wife. To Mr. 
Neale's thinking, the old aristocratic social system 
of Virginia, which was cast into the melting-pot 
during the decade 1860-1870, offered the most 
perfect example in history of a rationally-ordered 
community, and no words are vehement enough to 
express his contempt for 'the modern notion that 
peasants and yeoman can by any possibility approach 
the level of gentlemen. Carpetbaggers, of course, 
are beneath contempt, and negroes have no discover- 
able rights of any kind whatever. We are glad to 
get this standpoint, however far removed from it our 
own may be, and the violence of the author's polemics 
does not lead us to doubt his sincerity. Some of his 
ideab are highly honorable to his heart and head, 
and those which we must hold mistaken are voiced 
with a conviction that at least sets us to self-searching. 
In form, the story is merely a conglomerate, but 
many of its individual types are strongly and truth- 
fully drawn. The author's discursive method per^ 
mits him at any time to say anything that comes into 
his head, and to this we owe some very surprising 


comments upon persons who have nothing to do with 
the action. Thus we get a page of sarcasm upon i 
popular novelist " Mr. Francis H. Smith, a Vir- 
ginian who had the misfortune to be born in Bald- 
more, and who was plain Frank Smith when a boy, 
at the time when he became a Yankee notified 
Yankeeland that he was not without good blood 
when he became F. Hopkinson Smith." Even the 
Fathers are not spared, as the following quotations 
may witness : ^^ George Washington, a yeoman who 
pretended to be a gentleman. . . . That stupendooB 
failure, who could not write a grammatical sentence, 
was called from his failures to organize and to ad- 
minister a government." " Thomas Jefferson : part 
yeoman, part peasant, altogether a thief." ^^ Ben- 
jamin Franklin : the peasant whose gross immorality 
ran the gamut of human vice was self-educated also, 
and sowed his half-baked ideas broadcast like the seed 
of tares blown by some evil wind over a field of 
wheat." Such choice bits of characterization are 
sown like the seed of tares over Mr. Neale's pages. 
Whether proceeding from the author or from the 
persons in his narrative does not much matter ; in 
either case they come from a full heart. Appearing 
in the most unexpected places, these. gentle tributes 
to conspicuous personalities ancient and modem 
afford our reason for slyling ^'The Betrayal" a 
<< live wire." Wherever one picks it up, one has a 
fair chance of a shock. 

These Virginia novels are interesting, despite 
their loose construction, and their failure to meet the 
requirements of artistic fiction. Our present series 
of dissolving views of life in the Old Dominion is com- 
pleted by Mr. Warrington Dawson's << The Scourge,'' 
a story of the new South. Here we have, crudely 
etched with incisive strokes, a picture of very recent 
conditions, emphasizing the sharp contrast between 
the old laxity and prejudice and the new progressive 
spirit A northerner of energy settles in a Vir- 
ginia town just after the war, finds the community 
prostrate and generally gone to seed, establishes a 
tobacco factory, and from the humblest beginnings 
creates a great establishment which brings prosperity 
to the whole neighborhood. Being philanthropically 
disposed, he bestows public buildings, paved streets, 
and water^works upon the community, and is re- 
warded by suspicion and distrust. He is an alien, 
and his success awakens only resentment in the pub- 
lic mind. Being childless, he adopts a waif from 
the gutter, who grows up into a graceless sort of 
youth, and bids fair to play ducks and drakes with 
the business when it shall come into his hands. 
When the old man dies, this youth becomes the cen- 
tral figure, and reveals heroic possibilities^ awakened 
by his love for a young woman of the impoverished 
aristocratic stock. But the dead hand is laid heavily 
upon them both, for the man inherits the proper^ 
only upon condition that he shall never marry, and 
the young woman is bound by her dying father to a 
pledge that she will not marry that particular man. 
Thus the two lives are wasted, and their story ends 
gloomily enough. Mr. Dawson's characters are real 
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by fits and starts, bat no one of them is delineated 
with much consisteney. Our estimates require to 
be readjusted over and over again, a necessity which 
does not make for the reader's satisfaction. Life 
often makes this requirement of us, because we see so 
little of a man's true nature, but it is the novelist's 
business to improve upon life as a revealer, and to 
reconcile its apparent contradictions. 

"The Prodigal Judge," by Mr. Vaughan Kester, 
opens entertainingly at Balaam's Cross Roads, in 
North Carolina, with the settlement of the late 
General Quintard's estate. With his death the 
family, ancient and once influential, had come to 
an end, after a long period of lingering impover- 
ishment. With one item of his belongings, not 
reckoned in the legal inventory, the present story 
is largely concerned. The item in question is a 
small boy, who had mysteriously appeared upon 
the scene some years before, had been given a 
home, but had otherwise been neglected. A woman 
had brought him in her arms one rainy night, left 
him at the Quintard Barony, and then disappeared. 
Local gossip vaguely associated the strangers with 
the dimly-remembered story of Greneral Quintard's 
daughter, who had been wedded to a man named 
Turberville, and who was known to have died many 
years before the incidents just related. When the 
Quintard affairs are cleared up, the boy, seemingly 
a negligible quantity, is taken to the cabin of a 
big-hearted and illiterate mountaineer, and the 
two soon become warmly attached to one another. 
Presently, mysterious emissaries from unknown parts 
appear upon the scene, and it soon becomes evident 
that they are seeking to get possession of the waif. 
To evade their pursuit (for they seem to have a 
colorable legal claim), the boy and his protector 
pull up stakes, and strike westward over the 
mountains into Tennessee. In the course of their 
wandering^, they have many surprising and exciting 
adventures, culminating in an attack which results 
in the mountaineer's being left for dead. By a 
lucky happening, a new protector is forthcoming, 
and this is the device by which we are introduced 
to the central character of Mr. Kester's tale — to 
the besotted derelict who calls himself Judge Slocum 
Price, who is a mixture of swagger and shrewd 
resourcefulness, and beneath whose unpromising 
exterior we gradually come to discern the lineaments 
of the gentleman and the scholar. This disreputable 
and lovable figure dominates the story from the 
time of its first appearance, and in the end provides 
a key to the secret of the boy's parentage, and an 
explanation to all the complication of relationships, 
covering the history of four generations, that keeps 
us in a condition of pleasurable puzzlement during 
the progress of the narrative. Who ^^ the prodigal 
judge" really is we will not say, but confine 
ourselves to Uie statement that he is conceived in a 
spirit of rich and racy humor, and is a very human 
creation. Other character-studies in the story are 
also engaging in their several ways, — the moun- 
taineer already mentioned (conveniently brought 


to life when needed), the riverman who rescues 
him, and whose delusion that he is the rightful 
Earl of Lambeth supplies the author with material 
of which Mark Twain could hardly have made a 
better use, and the judge's boon companion, the 
fellow-derelict who deals him the faithful wounds 
of a friend, chastening the judge's exuberance with 
sardonic comment There are also (at least) two 
villains, and enough figures of conventional pattern 
to provide the quantum satis of romantic sentiment 
Altogether, the story is pretty well packed, with 
both people and incidents. All these scenes and 
situations take us back to the days of Andrew 
Jackson, thus affording a vivid presentation of a 
period of American history which fiction has not. 
often exploited, as well as of a country almost 
virgin to the novelist, and abounding in picturesque 
possibilities. The story is told in direct and homely 
language, and its tangle of loose ends is gradually 
woven into an intelligible pattern. On one point 
we are a little puzzled. At a critical moment the 
discomfiture of one of the villains is made to de- 
pend upon his being held by federal authority for 
passing counterfeit paper money. Could this have 
been possible at a time when bank-notes constituted 
the only paper money in existence? 

Another story having a derelict for its hero is 
Mr. John G. Neihardt's <'The Dawn-Builder>" 
This derelict is a very battered individual indeed, 
having a wooden leg and only one available eye, 
besides being a confirmed drunkard ; but despite 
these handicaps, he becomes the Ferdinand to the 
Miranda of an island in the Missouri River, and 
when that romance is ended with her death, still 
finds himself qualified for a second matrimonial 
venture (not without its own special quality of sober 
sentiment), in which the widow Sprangs is impli- 
cated as the partner. This is doing fairly well for 
such a wastrel as he appears in the early chapters, 
and the author displays no little skill in making 
such a figure romantically possible and even accept- 
able. Fantasy and realism, the homely and the 
heroic, are delightfully blended in this original 
fiction, and over it all hovers the fitful gleam of a 
truly poetical imagination. 

^^The best things of life are apt to arrive by 
means of this three-cycle process : First, desire and 
dreams ; then disillusionment and distress — some- 
times despair ; and then, at last, with patient and 
intelligent effort, a final adjustment to reality, with 
its humors, and its ironies, and its solid, secure satis- 
factions." This alliterative and pleasant philosophy 
is the text upon which Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams 
has told us of <' The' Married Life of the Frederic 
Garrolls," a story which, instead of ending with the 
wedding bells up to which its course has led, beg^s 
just after their last echoes have died on the air. 
This is the ultra-modern way, of which Ibsen is the 
exemplar, of dealing with life as affected by its 
most momentous happening. As contrasted with 
the approved old way, its advantages are obvious, 
if we once admit that fact is better worth recording 
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than sentiment, and that the real problem of mar- 
riage is not solved, bat only propounded, at the steps 
of the altar. Mr. Williams has given us a fine ex- 
ample of domestic comedy, light-hearted and high- 
spirited, but by no means as superficial as one might 
assume from a hasty inspection. His Frederic 
Garrolls are very natural people — the one an artist 
of honest ideals and impressionable character, the 
other a sensible little woman who understands that 
it is better to humor a husband than to nag him — 
and their story is told with a natural simplicity that 
is saved from dulness by the author's sense of humor, 
imparted to both husband and wife with nicely meas- 
ured prescription, and comfortably relieving the ten- 
sion when their relations are in danger of strain. 
The masterly way in which the young wife handles 
the studio situation — when she becomes aware of 
certain philanderings between her husband and one 
of the objects of his earlier adoration — may be par- 
ticularly commended to the attention of brides who 
make similar discoveries. Her remedy is much 
more effective than any tearful and upbraiding scene, 
or extreme resort to the divorce court, could possibly 
prove. The author's talent for comedy is displayed 
at its blithest in this situation, although it is hardly 
less pronounced in the episode which ends the honey- 
moon, in the story of the home-building, and in the 
account of the solemn function when all the relatives 
are assembled at a Christmas dinner. In the last- 
named instance, we are inclined to think that comedy 
verges a little too close upon farce, and the credulity 
of Aunt Bella, who is otherwise delightfully natural 
and diverting, is difficult to take seriously. The 
underlying intention of this novel seems to be that 
of showing how <' to make a real union out of a mere 
marriage." For the task a good many mutual con- 
cessions are required, a progressive development of 
the qualities of forbearance and consideration, a 
readiness to give up some of the dreams of youth, 
and a willingness to compromise some personal 
ideals with those of a world in which, titer all, 
people have to live, and with which they must come 
to some sort of terms. The success with which the 
Frederic Carrolls work out the complicated problem 
is the measure of the novelist's skill in dealing with 
it, for he meets his difficulties honestly, and over- 
comes them with the aid of a sagacious and mellow 
philosophy. William Morton Payne. 


Bribfs on "Njlw Books. 


Memoi-iaUof ^^ *^ ^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ "once See 
Sheiuv, Bvron, Shelley plain," none survived him 
and Treiawnev. longer or loved to talk about him 
more than Edward John Trelawney. Byron, also, 
Trelawney knew well; and, though loving him less, 
followed him to Greece where they worked together 
for a common cause. Surviving these friends of 
his youth for more than half a century, Trelawney 
wrote his well-known Recollections of them, and 
was always ready to talk on the same interesting 


subjects. Naturally, the octogenarian who had 
been honored by the friendship of two such great 
poets would be much sought after in England, 
where he spent his last days. Notes of his con- 
versations were made and some of them published ; 
and now we have the long-promised collection, 
edited by Mr. H. Buxton Forman, of the ^< Letters 
of Edward John Trelawney " (Henry Frowde). 
There are a hundred and thirty-seven of the letters, 
and they make a handsome volume of nearly three 
hundred pages. The first letter is dated Febmarj, 
1822, and is peculiarly interesting as containing the 
instructions to the boat-builder for the construction 
of the " Ariel" — the << fatal and perfidious bark" 
that capsized and caused the drowning of Shelley 
a few months later. The last letter bears a date 
nearly sixty years after, and also connects itself 
with Shelley ; it is addressed to Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti, and contains a suggestion that Swinburne 
should write a tragedy on Charles the First — a 
task begun by Shelley, but never finished. Twenty- 
six of the letters are addressed to Mary Shelley, 
including one which proposes marriage to her, and 
another written after her rejection of his suit ; also 
letters to others, in which he alludes to this same 
lady as ^'the blab of blabs," " a conventional slave," 
'^ the weakest of her sex," ete. On the whole, the 
never-ending Trelawney-Mary discussion seems in 
nearly the same puzzling position as before. The 
largest number of letters written to any one person 
is sixty-seven — to the lady who insisted upon being 
called Claire, but whose real name was Clara Mary 
Jane Clairmont Few persons have wrought more 
havoc and misery in their immediate circle than 
this remarkable but undisciplined woman, who 
lived to be eighty-one years old without losing her 
powers of fascination over both men and women. 
The photogravure of her shown in this volume, 
made from a portrait painted while still in young 
womanhood, partially explains this fascinating 
quality. Not only is the face very beautiful, hot 
it conveys an impression of that subtle something 
known as << charm." Unrestrained by conscience 
or mastery of self, as Claire appears to have been, 
such a quality becomes fatal not only to a woman's 
own happiness, but to the happiness of others. 
Trelawney's own character rev^s itself as full of 
strange contradictions. Wayward, impulsive, OTe^ 
bearing, and intolerant of opposition, as he often 
appears, there is yet revealed an inner strain of 
considerateness and generosity. Resentful of all 
forms of oppression, bigotry, cant, and frivolity, he 
was capable of a splendid devotion to a cause and 
of devout attachment to an individual. That his 
strongest and most enduring attachment was mani- 
fested toward the personality, political attitude, and 
poetic genius of Shelley, is something for which ve 
must always be grateful, since Trelawney was 
among the few to give Shelley his due while livbg. 
and to make him known in the light in which he 
appeared to those who knew him best, after he had 
^' awakened from the dream of life." 
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A cry to 
luUional 
repentance. 


There is a deplorable abundance of 
recent occurreaces in public affairs 
to give special timeliness and point to 
a work recently appearing from the pen of Professor 
Robert C. Brooks, of the Uuiyersity of Cincin- 
nati, — ^ Corruption in American Politics and Life " 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.). The use of such a term as 
" Corruption " is beset with many difficulties, but 
these are of a sort familiar to the political student, 
who by the very nature of his calling is denied the 
use of an esoteric jargon which he can make precise 
only by monopolizing its use, and is forced to sub- 
stitute the many-sided and expressive terms of the 
man in the street The author defines corruption 
as '< the intentional misperf ormance or neglect of a 
recognized duty, or the unwarranted exercise of 
power, with the motive of gaining some i^vantage 
more or less directly personal.*' Duty of any sort 
may be the occasion of corrupt neglect or mispei^orm- 
ance ; in the case of political corruption, it is the duty 
to the state or community that is neglected. Into this 
conception the author gathers such varied items as 
franchiso-boodling, five-dollar vote-buying, railroad 
pass-riding, nepotism in appointments, connivance 
by inspectors, campaign contributions of several sorts 
(carefully and cleverly analyzed and differentiated), 
and tax-dodging. Political corruption, however, is 
only an aggravated and obvious instance of a condi- 
tion which is as universal as sin, and is by no means 
the ^' vice of low intellects." Corruption in business, 
in higher education, in the law, in journalism, in the 
ministry and other professions, — in all these the 
author sets forth specific instances with illuminating 
remarks, and analyzes them with keenness and 
candor. He reminds us that bitter experience has 
shown that to regard a " business administration '' 
of municipal affairs as a panacea for the ills of the 
body politic is as foolish as to expect salvation from 
a *< scholar in politics." What is needed is incor- 
ruptible, straight, uncompromising devotion to duty, 
in politics as in business and the professions. The 
author indicts no individual, no class, no group, but 
rather the whole body of society which allows itself 
to be governed by purely commercial considerations. 
Like an Old Testament prophet, he summons a 
whole nation to repentance. The tone of the book 
is serious, but is hopeful. As he takes up the mani- 
fold forms of corruption, he finds antidotes which 
men may administer if they will, and points out cor- 
recting tendencies that are operating of themselves. 
He sees special privilege more heavily entrenched 
in England and Germany than in our country, and 
rejoices in our growing habit of challenging and 
requiring such privilege to justify itself as free from 
taint Furthermore, he points out that our short- 
comings ought to be measured with reference to our 
attempts. Our experiment in democracy implies a 
faith in political manhood that is unique in history : 
we invite the lower orders into the arena of political 
duty, from which they are largely excluded abroad ; 
and if there is some yielding to temptation, there is 
also much rising superior to it, resisting in a more 


robust political morality. Our author concludes that 
the greatest harm done by political corruption is not 
in its enabling some men to '' acquire fortune and 
power rapidly at the expense of others," but rather 
in its destruction of the ^^ confidence of men in their 
social institutions." This confidence is the life of 
political society ; corruption, unless checked, means 
that society's disintegration and death. 

In the chaste style that comes only 
a'quiH^! ^^ ^^ early and appreciative study of the 

ancient classics, and with an ii^ter- 
weaving of quotation and allusion that come readily 
to the pen of only him who is versed in all that is 
best in literature, Mr. Henry Law Webb has brought 
together, under the title, "The Silences of the 
Moon" (Lane), some rarely beautiful passages of 
self-communing on the meaning and the mystery 
of nature, on the great questions of religion and 
philosophy, and on sundry minor problems of this 
our existence in time and eternity. It is the rich 
harvest of a quiet eye that he offers us, but of an 
eye that does not merely brood and sleep on his own 
heart : it is discriminatingly observant of the beau- 
ties of nature as well as open to their spiritual signi- 
ficance. " From Nature," he declares, " we may 
learn all virtues and true arts ; from the poplar its 
solitary introspection, and patience from the watch- 
ing heron." And again : " Out of ^ dumb ' matter 
we derive all purity of color and most beauties of 
line ; and to the visible materialisations of Nature 
belong the accumulated wisdom and song of all the 
world since the Chaldeans first felt their kinship 
with the stars ; she is the Pallas Athene, in wisdom 
eternally in her prime, in beauty immortally fair." 
Another sentence, in another strain, must be quoted : 
" The mind can never know satiety, for as its desire 
is infinite, the highest delight to which it can attain 
has a beyond, just as on earth man can never reach 
the horizon." And still one more: <^A dominant 
religion and a sartorial craze pass away in about the 
same length of time — the latter in a few weeks, 
the former in a few centuries ; in eternity the dif- 
ference is non-existent" The tone of the book is 
wisely and sanely optimistic. " As we are happy," 
believes the writer, " so is the good we do in the 
world ; no miserable man ever benefited the race." 
Suggestions of Pater come agreeably to the reader 
as he yields himself to the quiet charm of Mr. 
Webb*s pages. A passage on the Demeter of 
Knidos is especially in Pater's manner. Reminders 
also of Mr. W. Compton Leith, from whose " Apolo- 
gia Diffidentis " he admiringly quotes, and to whom 
he dedicates his own book, are not wanting. There 
is in both the same introspective mood, and the same 
susceptibility to the poetic appeal of nature. Those 
who enjoyed the " Apologia " will take equal if not 
even greater delight in " The Silences of the Moon," 
which, whether fortunately or otherwise, lacks the 
minute self-analysis that contributes to the peculiar 
fascination of the earlier work. Both are master- 
pieces, and both, by what may not be wholly a 
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coincidence, are brought ont by the same discern- 
ing publisher. Mr. Webb's peculiar and striking 
title is taken from the second book of the ^^ ^neid," 
line 256. 

npiruuaium '^^^ ^^^ Frank Podmore, already 
uaneiv well known for his history of Spirit- 

conaidered, ualism and his contributions to the 

problems of Psychic Research, has given us in his 
last book, called '<The Newer Spiritualism " (Holt), 
a review of the more recent investigations in pur- 
suit of the same purposes. It finds an historical 
connection in the older spiritualistic manifestations 
of D. D. Home, in whose presence marvels seem 
to have occurred, yet who seems to have been 
particularly successful in evading actual detection 
though not suspicion. The contrast of his sittings 
with those more recently held with Eusapia Paladino 
shows the considerable increase in the critical spirit 
of latter days ; and this in turn but reflects a 
more thorough understanding of the logic, as well 
as the psychology, of this elusive field. Mr. Pod- 
more's book takes the topic to the present year; 
including a very brief account of the New York 
exposures, which in their completeness seem to 
have disposed of the Paladino performances. It 
may well be that the next generation will regard 
the necessity of devoting so admirable a book to 
the serious consideration of these phenomena, as 
more remarkable than the difficulty of reaching the 
sceptical conclusions that are here enforced. Mr^ 
Podmore concedes that the position of other hy- 
potheses than fraud is strong enough to merit the 
most careful examination ; but that as a result of 
such impartial examination, no other hypothesis 
holds water, and that, indeed, the positive evi- 
dence of fraud is comprehensive enough to carry 
over to the whole range of manifestations. The 
second half of the volume is devoted to the differ- 
ent types of evidence in regard to spiritualistic 
communications through entranced mediums, or 
through others by way of automatic writing or 
speech. Here there can be no question of exposure 
in the ordinary sense, but only of the weighing 
of evidence of coincidence (combined with an in- 
genious use of "fishing" for the data from the 
communicators) as opposed to the hypothesis of a 
force beyond normal perception. Mr. Podmore is 
equally sceptical in regard to the spiritualistic 
hypotheses as thus supported ; yet he has so charit- 
able an attitude toward the hypothesis of telepathy, 
that it is difficult to see why the same logic leading 
to a distinct conclusion for die one does not equally 
obtain for the other. With this exception the book 
may be most cordially welcomed for the library- 
shelf, where its largest use will be to serve as an 
antidote to the notorious examples of modern cre- 
dulity, both amongst the scientific and the unscien- 
tific. Whether this is to be the last word on Spirit- 
ualism, or whether there will again and soon be 
necessity to write a further book on " The Newest 
Spiritufdism/' the future alone can decide. 


HowtheBrUUh ^^^ ^^® hundred and thir^-five 
were driven years ago (March 16, 1776) Grenenl 
ovtofBotUm. Washington, in conunand of the 
American troops about Boston, made that last ag- 
gressive move, the throwing-np of a redoubt at 
Nook's Hill, that was received by General Howe as 
a notice to quit ; and early on the following morn- 
ing he embarked his forces, sailed down the harbor, 
and thus inaugurated the Evacuation Day which 
subsequent generations of patriotic Bostonians have 
delighted to celebrate on every recurrent seven- 
teenth of March. It is fitting that there should 
appear at this season a detailed account, drawn from 
authoritative sources, of this historic event. ^< The 
Siege of Boston " (Macmillan), by Mr. Allen French, 
furnishes a rapid recapitulation of all that led up to 
the British occupation, from the time when Chules 
II. abrogated the charter of the colony, and the 
hitherto self-governed community became a royal 
province, up to the arrival of Grage, in 1774, with 
an army at his back, to succeed Hutchinson as gov- 
ernor of this fractious handful of King Greorge*6 
subjects. Thenceforward, with the battles of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Ilill to engage the reader's 
interest, the movements of both British and Ame^ 
icans become worthy of closer attention, until under 
Washington's splendid generalship the redcoats are 
driven from the shores of Massachusetts and Boston's 
share in the Revolution is practically ended. The 
story is well told by Mr. French, but certain topo- 
gpraphical passages might have been rendered clearer 
and fuller. For instance the term <^ Dorchester 
Heights " seems not to be sufficiently explained v 
indicating, not what is now Dorchester, bat a part 
of the present South Boston, while South Bostoo 
itself is spoken of as being a mud-flat in 1774. The 
headlands then known as Dorchester Heights were 
at that time, as now, well above the water-line, 
although the lower portions of the peninsula, to- 
gether with the adjacent parts now called the South 
End, were indeed either mud-flats or totally soh- 
merged areas. The book lacks a good map or plan 
of the siege operations, showing clearly such strate- 
gic points as Copp's HiU, Fort Hill, Beacon Hill 
and the various outlying positions occupied by the 
colonial forces. The two small maps provided are 
inadequate. Appropriate illustrations are inserted 
footnotes give references to authorities consulted, 
and a good analytical index closes the book. 


An Enoiuh Successful as Mr. Seymour Hicb 
aetor'M amttaino has shown himself in entertainuig. 
reminUeenee*. \^^ \^y j^jg acting and by his play- 
writing, that portion of the public whose chosen 
diversion is the theatre, he has proved hmuelf 
hardly less successful in his efforts to amuse the 
reading public with a rapid-fire account of his rather 
speedy rise from the obscure grade of supemmner 
ary to the luminous height of ''star" and popoltf 
favorite. " Seymour Hicks : Twenty-four Yean o^ 
an Actor's Life " (Lane) contains more good Btori« 
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to the page — stories of his own and other actors' 
professional experience — than can easily be found 
in any simil^ pieee of autobiographic literature. 
Without attempting here even the briefest synopsis 
of Mr. Hickfl's chronicle of his own self-making, we 
will quote a bit of repartee which may contain a 
useful hint to authors and publishers troubled with 
bland requests for free copies of the books by which 
they earn their daily bread. *' Dear Mr. Terriss," 
wrote a wholesale dealer in certain of the neces- 
saries of life to Mr. Hicks's late father-in-law, 
'* Could you let me have a box or four stalls to see 
^ The Harbour Lights ' ? Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion, I am yours, etc., etc., etc., J. Armitaoe." To 
which the other replied : '< Dear Mr. Armitage, with 
all the pleasure in the world, and would you let me 
have two dozen eggs, a side of bacon, and a dozen 
pots of jam for home use ? Thanking you but with- 
out the slightest anticipation, I am yours, etc., etc., 
etc., William Tbrriss." One chapter of his book 
the author devotes to the discouragement of would- 
be actors, and he gives them much wholesome and 
sobering advice, somewhat after the manner of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones's reply to a person who an- 
nounced that he was thinking of playing *' Hamlet." 
^ Are y ou ? " was the rejoinder. " I should keep on 
thinking about it if I were you." A prepossessing 
portrait of Mr. Hicks forms the frontispiece to his 
volume, and a useful index of names serves as a 
tailpiece. 

Completion Within the past few months the 

of a notable Cooperative work known as "The 
hutoHeai work. PoHtical History of England" 
(Longmans) has been brought to completion with 
the publication of the volume by Mr. A. F. Pollard, 
of the University of London, and of that by Dr. 
Richard Lodge, of the University of Edinburgh. 
The general characteristics of this series, most ably 
edited by the Reverend Dr. William Hunt and Mr. 
Reginald L. Poole, were fully outlined in The Dial 
(Feb. 16, 1906) in a review of the three volumes 
which were the first to appear. Somewhat to the 
embarrassment of reviewers, the several instalments 
have been published entirely without reference to 
their chronological order. Thus the three to which 
we have just referred — Hunt's (covering the period 
1760-1801), Adams's (1066-1216), and Tout's 
(1216-1377)— appeared in 1905. The volumes by 
Hodgkin (to 1066), Oman (1377-1485), Brodrick 
and Fotheringham(1801-1837),and Fi8her(1486- 
1547), came out in 1906; Montague's (1603- 
1660), and Low and Sanders's (1837-1901), in 
1907 ; Leadam's ( 1702-1760), in 1909 ; while of 
the latest instalments, Pollard's covers the latter 
part of the English Reformation (1547-1603), and 
that of Dr. Lodge includes the reigns of Charles IL, 
James IL, and William III. (1660-1702). Both 
the editors and the authors (who, with few excep- 
tions, are now or in the past have been connected 
with the teaching of History in Oxford University) 
are to be congratulated upon the success of their 


endeavors. While both as to interest and as to 
scholarship the volumes necessarily vary, the range 
of such variation is very slight in comparison with 
the high general level that is maintained. The out- 
ward appearance of the work is attractive, and there 
are few typographical errors. There are no illus- 
trations other thian useful maps. To each volume 
is appended a bibliography, which the limits of 
space render suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
While specialists in this or that field of English 
history may express different opinions as to partic- 
ular matters, all will agree that the completion of 
'^ The Political History of England " is a notable ac- 
complishment, eliciting the critical approval of the 
scholarly world both in England and in America. 

The nobiiuv of "^^^ aboriginal American is pictured 
theprimUive at his very best by Dr. Charles 
red man. Alexander Eastman (Ohiyesa, in his 
own Dakota tongue) in a little book entitled '^The 
Soul of the Indian" (Houghton). It is the religi- 
ous side of the Indian's inner life that the author 
especially seeks to show us, — ^^the religious life 
of the typical American Indian as it was before he 
knew the white man. I have long wished to do 
this, because I cannot find that it has ever been 
seriously, adequately, and sincerely done. The 
religion of the Indian is the last thing about him 
that the man of another race will ever understand." 
The Indian's Grod, it appears from Dr. Eastman's 
pages, was (in the Indian's best days) as high and 
awful, as mighty and as inscrutable, as the Jehovah 
of the Hebrews. He was the Unseen and Eternal, 
to whom a daily tribute of wordless devotion was 
to be rendered, and whose name was seldom so 
much as breathed in even the devoutest frame of 
mind; much less was it profanely used even by 
the least reverent. What wonder, then, that the 
frontier white man, with his ready string of oaths, 
astonished and horrified the redskin, and that the 
religion of civilization failed to commend itself 
unreservedly to his untutored mind? Dr. East- 
man's chapters, treating of *' The Great Mystery," 
"The Family Altar," ** Ceremonial and Symbolic 
Worship," <« Barbarism and the Moral Code," <<The 
Unwritten Scriptures," and "The Borderland of 
Spirits," are extremely interesting; and if he 
unconsciously idealizes his fellow-Indians, it is a 
natural and pardonable error. We would gladly 
believe that the red man in his golden age was all 
that Ohiyesa's eloquence represents him to have 
been. 

i^^^^v.^^ Those communities and nations that 

Oroanizea . ,, 

movemenufor adopt the most constructive policy 
ehiid^eifare. toward the welfare of their children, 
as future citizens, are likely to be among the most 
progressive communities and nations of the earth. 
In America the movement for child-welfare has 
expressed itself in various special organizations such 
as the National Child Labor Committee and the 
American Playground Association, and in institu- 
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tions such as the Javenile Court ^ Society is slowly 
beginning to realize that child problems are the 
greatest problems of our times." This is evidenced 
in the two recent conferences on Child Welfare, and 
in the proposed bill for a Federal Childrens' Bureau. 
In Mr. Greorge B. Mangold's book on << Child Prob- 
lems " (Macmillan), we get a valuable statement of 
the principal social child-problems of to-day, with 
facts from the most recent sources. The discussion 
covers such interesting matters as infant and child 
mortality and the education of children, with such 
allied questions as recreation, health, and child labor. 
The problems of the delinquent child and the de- 
pendent and neglected child are so treated as to bring 
out the changes in methods, in recent times, from 
those of relief to those of cure. These matters are 
all discussed from a constructively social point of 
view, the chief stress being placieid on a study of 
underlying causes. Definite suggestions are made 
for the treatment of these problems, with special 
reference to the more accurate and widely extended 
investigation of causes of delinquency, backward- 
ness, defectiveness, etc. The need for a Federal 
Childrens' Bureau is strongly urged, to collect in- 
formation not now available and to coordinate effort 
in child-caring. It is not known at present, for 
example, how many dependent children there are in 
America ; the 93,000 in institutions do not include 
many in foster homes, or uncared for. Such in- 
formation is very desirable, and Mr. Mangold's 
book is a distinct contribution to the subject of 
which it treats. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor Saintsbury's tbree-volame « History of 
English Prosody " is too formidable a work for most 
minds and purses; hence the author has been well- 
advised to condense its contents into the more man- 
ageable <* Historical Manual of English Prosody " now 
published by the Macmillan Co. This work, « not so 
much an abstract as a parallel with a different purpose," 
is well fitted for use as a college text-book, although, 
of course, it must be taken with due allowance for its 
author's eccentricities of both style and argument. The 
volume is provided with a glossary which students 
will find particularly useful. 

One of those interesting miscellanies that are from 
time to time brought together as a testimonial to some 
veteran teacher is found in the volume of « Studies in 
L&nguage and Literature " (Holt), which is published 
as a tribute to the inspiring leadership of Professor 
James Morgan Hart, upon the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday. Professor Hart was one of the earliest 
Americans to lay the foundations of an education in 
Germany, and his example caused many young scholars 
to follow in his footsteps. The papers here collected 
are eighteen in number, mostly brief and technical, but 
we note a few of interest to the general reader, such as 
Dr. E. J. Barley's " George Meredith in America," Dr. 
Lane Cooper's " The Power of the Eye in Coleridge," 
Mr. H. L. Fordham's '< English and the Law," and Dr. 
Frank Thilly*s «« Contemporary American Philosophy." 


Notes. 


<<The Grain of Dust," the new novel by the late 
David Graham PhiUips, is announced for publication by 
Messrs. Appleton early this month. 

Mr. John Spargo is about to issue through Mr. B. W. 
Huebsoh a collection of related essays under the title 
of « Sidelights on Contemporary Socialism." 

^ The Autobiography of William Shakespeare " is 
the interesting titie of a book by Mr. L. C. Alexander, 
which Messrs. Baker & Taylor announce for Spring 
issue. 

A new edition of M. Maeterlinck's " The Bluebird," 
with an entirely new fifth act added, is in course of 
preparation by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. for earl? 
publication. 

A new story by Mr. J. J. Bell, the author of *' Wee 
Macgreegor," is annoimced by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
It is a tale of romantic adventure, unlike anything 
Mr. Bell has heretofore written. 

In view of the marked revival of interest in Samnel 
Butler's writings, Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will soon 
publish new and revised editions of this author's ** Life 
and Habit " and <* Unconscious Memory." 

Among the books of literary interest to be published 
this Spring by the Macmillan Co. are *' World Litera- 
ture and Its Place in General Culture" by Dr. Richard 
G. Moulton, Professor of Literary Theory and Inter- 
pretation in the University of Chicago, and ** A History 
of Classical Philology " by Professor Harry Thurston 
Peck. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, the Sioux Indian author, 
has lately returned from a sojourn among the last hunt- 
ing Indians of the United States, the Northern Ojibwsjs, 
in Minnesota and their brethren over the Caoadisn 
border. Dr. Eastman has been named to represent his 
race at the World Congress of Races in London, England, 
next summer. 

Mr. John Reed Scott, author of «The Impostor," 
has recently delivered to the J. B. Lippincott Co. the 
manuscript of his new novel. It will be called '' In her 
Own Right," and will probably be ready by June 1. 
Mr. Scott has again laid his scene in Maryland, bat 
instead of treating of the eighteenth century he deals 
with the present. 

Mr. Granville Barker, the well-known English play- 
wright, has arranged with Mr. Mitchell Kenneriej 
for American publication of all his books, — past, pre- 
sent, and future. The first volume to appear with Mr. 
Kennerley's imprint will be " Three Plays," containing 
«« Waste," "The Marrying of Ann Leete," and " The 
Voysey Inheritance." 

One of the more important recent French scientifie 
books is «Les Th^ries d'Evolution," by M. Ttcs 
Delage, Professor at the Sorbonne and member of the 
Institut, and M. Goldsmith, editor of "I'Ann^ Bio- 
logique." An English translation is now being made 
by Andr^ Tridon, and will be published by Mr. B. W. 
Huebsch in the Fall. 

The <* Memories and Impressions" of Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer, which Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
promise for early issue, is one of the most interesting 
biographical announcements of the season. Mr. Haeffer 
is a grandson of Madox Brown, the Preraphsefite 
painter, and has known more or less intimately most of 
the literary and artistic celebrities of his time. Another 
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book of literary mterest soon to be published by the 
Harpers is a volume of « Selections from Swinburne's 
Poems," based on Swinburne's own choice, with addi- 
tions and an Introduction by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton. 

This month the Sturgis & Walton Co. will publish 
"The Report of the Commission on Country Life," 
heretofore only privately printed. It sums up the rec- 
ommendations and conclusions of the Commission that 
carried on extensive and systematic investigations into 
the conditions of country Ufe with a view to the im- 
provement of rural civilization. 

The Spring announcement list of Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. includes << The Story of the Aeroplane," 
by Claude Grahame-White; "One Way Out," by 
William Carleton; "A Prince of Romance," by Stephen 
Chalmers; "Captivating Mary Carstairs," by Henry 
Second; <<The Big League," by Charles £. Van Loan; 
and a new edition of " The Ghost," by Arnold Bennett 

Mr. A. C. Benson has recently been appointed to the 
Chair of English Literature at Cambridge, founded by 
Sir Harold Harmsworth, of which the King is patron. 
Particular honor is attached to this appointment in that 
Mr. Benson is the first occupant of the Chair. The 
Pntnams have now in train a work of a critical and 
biographical nature on Ruskin, which Mr. Benson re- 
cently completed. 

The Hon. John Bigelow sailed recently for London. 
The aged author, now in his ninety-fourth year, is 
going to Europe to rest from prolonged labors on his 
"Retrospections," of which the first three volumes 
were published last year by the Baker & Taylor Co., 
and of which a later volume is now nearly ready for 
the press. On his return from Europe, Mr. Bigelow 
plans to complete his book. 

Students of the American Civil War will doubtless 
welcome Captain Beecham's " Gettysburg: The Pivotal 
Battle of the Civil War," which Messrs. McClurg & Co. 
have in hand for immediate publication. The author 
took part in the battle, as a member of the Second 
Wisconsin Infantry, of the famous old " Iron Brigade," 
and the present book was written after a visit the 
veteran author recently made to the battlefield. 

Mr. Archibald Henderson is publishing shortly, in 
England and the United States, two important biog- 
raphies, — one of George Bernard Shaw, and the other 
of Mark Twain. Mr. Henderson knew Mark Twain per- 
sonally for some years, and intends this biography (or, 
as he prefers to call it, this interpretation) of him, as 
preliminary to a comprehensive work in which he will 
utilize everything literary and pictorial ever published 
about Mark Twain in foreign countries as weU as in 
England and America. 

An important work on American military history is 
announced for publication by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons in May. It is called « The Revolutionary War 
and the Military Policy of the United States," and the 
author is Greneral Francis Vinton Greene, who has 
given many years of labor to the work. His purpose is 
a double one, — first, to trace from the military point 
of view the history of the War of Independence, and 
then to show how Washington and his experienced 
officers, with a nucleus of trained soldiers about which 
was organized a large army of volunteers, inaugurated 
a definite and permanent military policy for this coun- 
try, based on the principle of maintaining a small dis- 
ciplined standing force as the core of a great volunteer 


army. General Greene's ultimate purpose is to write a 
complete history of the American Army as illustrating 
this definite military policy; and the above-mentioned 
book, though in itself a complete work, is to be first 
in a series of three volumes, the second to deal with the 
Mexican, Spanish, and other minor wars, and the third 
with the Civil War alone. 

The Spring announcement list of Messrs. Moffat, 
Yard & Co. includes the following titles: "Over the 
Border," sketches of travel in Scotland, by William 
Winter; "The World of Life," a manifestation of 
creative power, directive mind, and ultimate purpose, 
by Alfred Russel Wallace; "The Interpretation of 
History," by Max Nordau; "The History of Parlia- 
mentary Taxation in England," by Shephard Ashman 
Morgan; "Gray Days and Gold," by William Winter, 
new edition, revised and enlarged; "The Solution of 
the Child Labor Problem," by Scott Nearing; "Learning 
and Other Essays," by John Jay Chapman; "Treason 
and Death of Benedict Arnold," a play for a Greek 
theatre, by John Jay Chapman; "Memorial Day," 
an anthology, edited by Robert Haven Schauffler; 
" Queenie," the autobiography of an Italian queen bee, 
by T. Chalmers Potter; " Basset: A Vilkge Chronicle," 
by S. G. Tallentyre; "When the Red Gods Call," 
by Beatrice Grimshaw; "The House in the Hedge," 
by Ralph Henry Barbour; "Barbara of the Snows," by 
Harry Irving Greene ; " The Substitute Prisoner,*' by 
Max Marcin; "Philistine and Genius," by Boris Sidis; 
"Nature's Help to Health," by John Warren Achom; 
"When Mother Lets Us Play," by Angela M. Keyes. 

We note among the Spring announcement lists of 
the English publishers a number of interesting titles 
not as yet arranged for on this side, although most of 
them will no doubt ultimately be brought out here also. 
Among these titles the following may be especially 
mentioned: "Lay Morals, and Other Papers," hitherto 
uncollected, by Robert Louis Stevenson; " Wordsworth- 
shire," an introduction to a poet's country, by Eric 
Robertson, M.A., with numerous illustrations by Arthur 
Tucker, R.B.A.; "The Ballad of the White Horse," 
by G. K. Chesterton; "Dramatic Values," by C. E. 
Montague; "The Consolations of a Critic," by C. Lewis 
Hind, illustrated; "Mark Twain," by Archibald Hen- 
derson, illustrated from photog^phs by Alvin Langdon 
Coburn; "Three Plays," comprising "The Elder l^n," 
"The Little Dream," and "Justice," by John Gals- 
worthy; "The Onward Cry," essays and sermons, by 
Stopford A. Brooke; "A History of Painting," by 
Haldane MacFall, with an introduction by Frank 
Brangp^yn, in eight volumes, illustrated with two hun- 
dred reproductions in color; "The Painters of Japan,'* 
by Arthur Morrison, in two volumes, illustrated with 
one hundred and twenty reproductions in collotype and 
color; "The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne," by 
Lewis Melville, with illustrations; "Oscar Wilde," a 
memoir, by Anna Comtesse de Br^mont; "Modern 
Dramatists," by Ashley Dukes; "Shakespeare and his 
Love," by Frank Harris; "The Life, Trial, and Death 
of Francisco Ferrer," by William Archer, illustrated; 
" WilUam Pitt and National Revival," by J. Holland 
Rose; "The Biology of the Seasons," by J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A., with illustrations from paintings by 
William Smith; "Post Limina," gathered from the 
critical papers of the late Lionel Johnson; "The 
Apostle," a drama in three acts, with a prefatory 
letter, by George Moore; " Leila," by the late Antonio 
Fogazzaro, being a companion volume to " The Saint." 
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▲rotic Bounclar7t Oar. Thomas Binrs* World To^ay. 
Bankiim Plan, The Aldrich. 0. A. Conant. North Ameriean. 
Bennett. Arnold. G. W. Harris. JReview of JReviewi. 
Blhle, Interpretation of the. O. H. Gilbert. North American, 
Bo7 of To-Morrow, The. Arthur D. Dean. World*i Work, 
BusinessMan. Awakeninirof the. Will Irwin. Century, 
Bnsineas Men and the Government. A. W. Dnnn. World* 9 Work, 
California as a Sketching Ground. Mary Brown. Ini, Studio, 
California, The Orient in. J. T. Bramhall. Wwld To^ay, 
Chikie, the Baryomaster Goll. Bristow Adams. Century, 
Christ amonc the Doctors. Gtoorge Hodges. Atlantic, 
Cities. German and American. Frederic Howe. Scrilmer, 
Civilization's Thin Cmst. Baj Stannard Baker. American, 
Confederate Volunteer in 1861, The. B. H. Mckim. Bev,ofJtevt. 
Constitutional Convention, A National. B. L. Andrews. Forum, 
Cowboys Made into Business Men. J. E. Farrow. World To<iay, 
Criminals. Reformation of. F. M. White. World'i Work. 
Criticism. W. C. Brownell. Atlantic. 

Defective Children in School. Olivia H. Dunbar. JRev. of JRevt, 
Desert Laboratory. The. Ellsworth Huntington. Harper. 
Duellinff Code. An International. E. Hendrick. Atlantic, 
Do Maurier,Georffe, Reminiscences of. T. Armstrong. Harper, 
Educational Efficiency.- Henry D. Bushnell. Atlantic. 
Efficiency. The Gospel of — U. W. Taylor. A merican. 
Emerald. On the Trail of the. W.V.Woehlke. World To-day. 
Experiences. My— VI. Booker T. Washington. World*a Work, 
Express Monopoly, The Great— III. A. W. Atwood. American, 
Express Bates, Lowerinir of. C. M. Keys. WorUPa Work. 
Fiction, The South in — III. Montrose J. Moses. Bookman. 
Fiddle, Lure of the. R. H. Schauffier. Atlantic. 
Fine Arte Buildinff in Chicaco, The. Ella W. Peattie. Int. Studio, 
Fiske, Mrs. and her Influence. W. P. Eaton. Century. 
Flyinff Machines — Why They Fly. W. Kaempffert. Harper, 
Foraszarlo*s Last Romance. RuthEfferton. North American, 
Future, The Unknowable. William Allen White. American. 
Gardening, Suburban. Frances Duncan. Century. 
Gibraltar, An Inland. Louise dosser Hale. Harper, 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. Recollections of — n. Sci'ibner, 
Immigration Policy. A Domestic. F. A. Kellor. No, American, 
Infant Industry, Protection of Our. H. A. Austin. Forum. 
Inness. Georse, Landscapes of. Arthur Hoeber. InL Studio. 
Intellectual Nomadism. Norman Douglas. No. American. 
In the Slum — II. Henry Oyen. World*a Work, 
Italy, Industrial Progress of. Ernesto Nathan. Century. 
Japanese Art of To-Day — V. Jiro Harado. Int, Studio, 
Japanese Trade, The Bogey of. Clarence Poe. WorUVa Work, 
James. William, as a Man of Letters. John Macy. Bookman, 
Judicial Interpretation, Nulllfyinff the Law by. A tlantic, 
** Lee. Vernon.'* Van Wyck Brooks. Forum. 
Literature, Selection and Elimination in. E. V. haetut. Atlantic. 
Lumber Conservation and Reciprocity. Rev, of Reva. 
Lather, Martin, and his Work— V. A. C. McGiffert. Century. 
Manners, The Decay of. Thomas Nelson Pace. Century. 
Marine Painting, Recent Tendencies in. B.Harrison. Scribner. 
Medical Colleces. Abraham Flexner. World^a Work. 
Mexican Insurrection, Causes of. James Creelman. No. Amer. 
Missionary Outlook, The New. H. W. HorwiU. Atlantic. 
Mowbray, H. Siddons, Mural Decorations of. Harper. 
Mughal to Briton. Price Collier. Scribner, 
Municipal Government. Tendency of. G. B. McClellan. Atlantic, 
Navy. The, and Its Needs. S. B. Luce. North American, 
New York Public Library, The. John 8. Billings. Century, 
Operas. Two New. Arthur FarweU. Review of Reviewa, 
Parcels Post and the Retailer. Fremont Rider. WorUJPa Work. 
Peace and Good Will. Paul U. Kellogg. American. 
Personalty Tax, The. Albert Jay Nock. American. 
Poetry. The Worker in. Percy MacKaye. North American. 
Porto Rico in Transition. Alfred B. Mason. Century. 
Problem. Solution, and Man. Geo. Harvey. North American. 
Rabies. The Problem of. F. C. Walsh. Forum. 
Reciprocity Agreement and British Colonial Policy. No, Amer, 
Roosevelt Dam. Dedication of. C. J. Blanchard. Rev, of Reva, 
School Lunches. The Question of. M. J. Mayer. Rev. of Reva. 
Shakespeare on the Stage— II. Macbeth. W. Winter. Century. 
Shaw. Bernard. The Serious. Edwin BJ5rkman. Rev, of Reva. 
Shooting in France. Ethel Rose. Scribner. 
Short49tory Instruction by Mail. G. J. Nathan. Bookman, 
Sierra, My First Summer in the. John Muir. Atlantic, 
Southern Mill Operatives. Caring for. World To-Day, 
Spring. In Defense of, Edwin L. Sabin. Lippincott. 
Stevenson. Robert Louis. New Letters of. Scribner. 
Supreme Court, Stories of the. C. F. Cavanagh. Bookman. 
Tariff Board, The. James Boyle. Forum. 
Text-Book Game, The. George Middleton. Bookman. 


Theatre, Disintegration of the. Montrose J. Moaes. Forum. 
Theatre, The World's Greatest. Ben Greet. WorUTe Work. 
Toiler's Life, Brightening the. E.A. Halsey. World To-day. 
Tolstoi and Young Russia. Rose Strunsky. Atlantic, 
Translations, The Best— II. Calvin Winter. Bookman. 
Treasuries. The Watchdogs of the. F.Irving. World To-Doiy. 
Uncle Sam on Police Duty. Arthur W. Dann. Rev, of Reva. 
Younger Generation. The: An Apologia. Anna Hard. Atlantic. 
Zolnay. The Sculptor. Rowan Douglas. World To-Day, 


liiST OF Kbw Books. 

{The following liit, containing 96 titUM^ indudes hooh 
received by The Dial since its last issue,"] 

BIOa&APHT AKD BBKIHTBOBNOBS. 

From Xemory'a Shrine: The Reminiscences of Oarmoi 

Sylva. Translated from the German by Edith Hopkirk. 

Illustrated, 8vo, 271 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. tl.fiO net. 
Vary WoUatoneoraft: A Study in Economics and Romance. 

By G. R. Stirling Taylor. Illustrated; 8vo, 210 pages. 

John Lane Co. $1.60 net. 
Verdinaad Laaaaile. By George Braadce. Large Svo* 

280 pages. MacmiUan Co. $2. net. 
IzireraoU: A Biographical Appreciation. By Herman I' 

Kittredge. With photogravure portrait, large 8vo. 881 

pages. New York : Dresden Publishing Co. 
Colonel Thomas Blood, Crown-Stealer. By Wilbar Cortei 

Abbott. With photogravure portrait, 12mo, 05 pages. Ysk 

University Press. 
The Xendelaaohn Family. 1738-1847. By Sebastian Hensd: 

translated by Carl Klingemaan. Second revised edition: 

with portraits, large 8vo. 860 pagce. Harper & Brothen. 

|8. net. 

OEKXBAIj IiITSSATUBB. 

The Bomanbe of Bookselling. By Frank A. Mumby. niiu- 

trated. 8vo, 401 pages. Little. Brown. & Co. $4.60 net. 
The Intelleotnala: An Experiment In Irish dub-Ufe. B7 

Canon Sheehan. 8vo. 887 pages. Longmans, Green. St Oo. 

$1 JK) net. 
The Sonl of the Indian: An Interpretation. By Charles 

Alexander Eastman. With frontispiece. lOmo. 170 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 
The Frankfort Book Fair: The Francofordiense Emporinm 

of Henri Bstienne. Edited, with historical Introdnction, 

original Latin text with English translation, and notes. 

by James Westfi^ Thompson. Illustrated and decorated. 

4to, 204 pages, Chicago : The Caxton Club. 
A Btndy of GreatneM in Ken. By J. N. Lamed. ISmo. 

808 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

BOOKS OF VXB8B. 

Poems and Ballada. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. Iteio* 
120 pages. Duffield & Co. $1. net. 

Optlmoe. By Horace Tranbel. With photog ravu re frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 871 pages. B. W. Hnebsch. $l.fiO net. 

A IVMnfhr Wit: Epigrams of Maritial. By Paul Nixon. 16mo. 
119 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. net. 

FIOTIOV. 
Bobert Klmberly. By Frank A. Spearman, niustzated is 

color. 12mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.80 net. 
Trevor liordahip. By Mrs. Hubert Barclay. 12mo, 888 psgei. 

MacmillanCo. $1.20 net. 
Half IdOAvea. By Helen Mackay. 12mo. 877 pages. DofBeld 

& Co. $1.80 net. 
The Jnatioe of the Xinff. By Hamilton Dmmmond. With 

frontispiece in color, 12mo. 886 pages. Macmillan Go. 

$1.20 net. 
A (^neetion of Xarriage. By Mrs. Geoige de Home Ysiscy. 

12mo, 826 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.26 net. 
Forged in Btronff Firea. By John Ironside. With troatiS' 

piece, 12mo. 818 pages. Little, Brown, A Co. $1.25 net 
The Paaaionate Blopement. By Compton MackeBzi^ 

12mo. 848 pages. John Lane Co. $1.C0. 
Ont of Bnaaia. By Crittenden Marriott. Illostrated. Una 

268 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.26 net. 
Bawbee Jock. By Amy McLaren. 8vo, 880 pages. O. P. Pot 

nam's Sons. $1416 net. 
A Spirit of Kirtb. By Peggy Webling. 12mo. 818 psgci- 

E. P. Dutton & Co. ^.25 net. 
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TlM Bnd of a Sonff . B7 Jeanneite Marks. With f rontispieoe 

in color, 12ino, 200 im«m. Houghton Mifflin Oo. 11.16 net. 
Oapttvatinff Vary Oarstairs. By Henry Second. With por- 
trait, 12mo. 8<6 paces. Small. Maynard A Co. $1.80 net. 
A Sinner in Xsrael: A Romance of Modem Jewish Life. By 

Pierre Costello. 12mo. 406 pages. John Lane Co. $1.60. 
A Ftinoe of Bomaaoe. By Stephen Chahners. Illnstrated, 

12mo, Ml i>a8es. Small. Maynard A Co. $1.90 net. 
The Green Onrre, and Other Stories. By Ole Lok-Oie. 12mo, 

818 pages. Doableday, Page A Oo. $1.26 net. 
The Hone* of Serrayalle. By Biohard Bagot, 12mo. 448 

pages. JolmLaneCo. $1.60. 
The Honor of the Big Bnowa. By James Oliver Carwood. 

Illustrated in color. 12mo. 816 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

$1.26 net. 
A Oentlmnaa of the Road. By Horace BleaoUey. 12mo. 

280 pages. John Lane Co. $1.60. 
Bve'a Beoond Husband. By Corra Harris. Illnstrated. 

12mo. 862 pages. Henry Altemns Co. $1.60. 
Oompeneatlom . By Anne Warwick. 12mo, 888 pages. John 

Lane Co. $1.60. 
The Bizis of the Children: A Stydy in Social Values. By 

Horaoe Wv C Newte. 12mo, 407 pages. John Lane Co. $1.60. 
Love Bealoffed. By Charles B. Pearoe. With frontispieoe in 

color. 12mo, 827 pages. A. 0. MeCloig A Co. $1.20 net. 
The Bermondeey Twin. By F. J. Randall. 12mo, 828 pages. 

John Lane Co. $1JS0. 
The Prof eaaor'a Xyatery. By Wells Hastings and Brian 

Hooker. Illustrated, 12mo, 841 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

$1.26 net. 
Two Impoatem and a Tinker. By Dorothea Conyers. 

12mo. 844 pages. B. P. Dntton A Co. $1.26 net. 
The Parting of the Way*. By Henry Bordeaux ; translated 

by Loalse Seymour Houghton. 12mo. 206 pages. Duffleld 

A Co. ^.20 net. 
The Braaaboonder. By David W. Bone. Illnstrated. 12mo, 

298 pages. B. P. Dutton A Co. $1.26 net. 
A Book of Dear Dead Women. By Edna Worthley Under- 
wood. 12mo. 827 pages. Little. Brown, A Co. $1.26 net. 
The WaatreL By Arthur D. Howden Smith. With frontis- 
piece in color. 12mo. 888 pages. Duffleld A Co. $1.80 net. 
The Impradenoe of Fme. By Sophie Fisher. Illustrated, 

12mo. 867 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.26 net. 
Keeping up with Llaale. By Irying Bacheller. niustrated, 

i2mo, 167 pages. Harper A Brothers. $1. net. 
A Winter Bomanoe in Poppy Land. By Una Nixon Hop- 
kins. Dlnstrated, 12mo. 207 pages. Richard G. Badger, 

$1.26 net. 
Four in Family: The Story of How We Look from Where the 

Dog Sits. By Florida Pope Snmerwell. Illustrated in color. 

lOmo. 182 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1. net. 
The Laaa with the Delicate Air. By A. B. Qoring-Thomas. 

12mo. 86S pages. John Lane Co. $1 JK). 
The Heart of the Bush. By Edith Searle Grossman. With 

frontispiece In color, l2mo. 884 pages. John Lane Co. $1.60. 

T&AVBL AVD DB80BIPTI0V. 

Yoaemlte Trails: Camp and Pack-Train in the Yosemite 
Region of the Sierra Nevada. By J. Smeaton Chase. Illn- 
trated. 8vo, 864 pages. Houghon Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Labrador: Its Discovery. Exploration, and Development. By 

W. G. Ctostling. Dlustrated, large 8vo. 674 pages. John 

Lane Co. $8. net. 
Gray Days and Gold. By William Winter. New edition: 

illnstrated in photogravure, etc, large 8vo, 871 pages, 

Moffat. Yard A Co. $8. net. 
Oathedrala of Bpaln. By John Allyne Gade. Illustrated. 

large 8vo. 279 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $6. net. 
Amnrath to Amnrath. By Gertrude Lowthlan Bell. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo. 870 pages. B. P. Dutton A Co. 16. net. 
A Saga of the ''Sunbeam.'' By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With portrait, 8vo. 211 pages. Longmans, Green A Co. 

$1.76 net. 
A Paradise in PortngaL By Mark Sale. 16mo, 168 pages. 

Baker A Taylor Oo. $l.net. 
St. Luke's Garden. By Albert S. Stewart. 12mo. 128 pages. 

Sherman. French A Co. $1. net. 

BSLXGION AVD THBOLOGT. 
The Barly Ohristiana in Borne. By Bev. H. D. M. Spence- 

Jones. niustrated in color, etc., large 8vo. 406 pages. 

John Lane Co. $4. net. 
Ohrist'a Booial Bemediea. By Harry Earl Montgomery. 

12oio, 482 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.60 net. 


John the Loyal : Studies in the Ministry of the Baptist. By 

A. T. Bobertson. 12mo. 826 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.26 net. 

The Dilemma of the Xodem Ohrlatian: How Much Can 

He Accept of Traditional Christladity T By Bdward H. 

Bppens. 12mo. 181 pages. Sherman. French A Co. |a.20 net. 
The Great lb>lo of laraeL By Amos Kidder Fiske, A.M. 

12mo, 876 pages. Sturgis A Walton Co. $1.60 net. 
Protestant Thought before Kant. By Arthur Cushman 

McGiffert. 12mo, 281 pages. "Studies in Theology.*' Charles 

Scrlbner's Sons. 76 cts. net. 

PVBLIO AFFAIBa 
The Income Tax : A Study of the History. Theory, and Prac- 
tice of Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. By Edwin 

B. A. Seligman. Large 8vo. 711 pages. MaomiUan Co. 
$8. net. 

A Bational Banking System. By H. M P. Sckhardt. 8vo, 
829 pages. Harper A Brothers. $lJS6net. 

Pittsbnrg Survey Findings. Edited by Paul Underwood 
Kellogg. New volumes : The Steel Workers, by John A. Fitch : 
Homestead, the Households of a Mill Town, by Margaret P. 
Byington. Each illustrated, large 8vo. Charities Publica- 
tion Committee. Per volume, $1.60 net. 

Socialism: A Critical Analysis. By O. D. Skelton. 12mo. 
829 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 JK) net. 

War and its Alleged Benefits. By J. Novioow ; translated 

by Thomas Seltser. 16mo. 180 pages. Henry Holt A Co. 

$1. net. 
The Solution of the Child Labor Problem. By Scott 

Nearing. 16mo. 146 pages. Molfat, Yard A Co. $1. net. 
The History of Parliamentary Taacation in England. By 

Shepard Ashman Morgan. Large 8vo. 817 pages. Moltet. 

Yaid A Co. $2. net. 
The Oommonsense of Xnnioipal Training. By Bernard 

Shaw. New edition, with new preface by the author ; 16mo, 

120 pages. John Lane Co. 76cts.net. 
From Freedom to Despotism: A Bational Prediction 

and Forewarning. By Charles M. HoUingsworth. 12mo, 

288 pages. Privately printed. $1.60 net. 

VATVBB AKD OUT-DOOB LIFB. 
The Face of the Fields. By Dallas Lore Sharp. l2mo, 260 

pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.26 net. 
Bast and West: Comparative Studies of Nature in Eastern 

and Western States. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. Ulna- 

strated, 8vo. 280 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.76 net. 
How to IdTe in the Oonntry. By B. P. Powell. Illnstrated, 

8vo. 800 pages. Outing Publishing Co. $1.76 net. 
Familiar Trees and their Leaves. By F. Schuyler Mathews. 

New edition; illnstrated in color, etc., 12mo, 884 pages. 

D. Appleton A Co. $1.80 net. 
An Outlook to Vature. By L. H. Bailey. New edition; 

12mo. 196 pages. '* Bural Outlook Series." Macmillan Co. 

$1.26 net. 
Xonntain State Gleanings. By Ignatius Brennan. With 

portrait, 12mo. 166 pages. Bichard G. Badger. $1.26 net. 


The World of Life: A Manifestation of Creative Power 
Directive Mind, and Ultimate Purpose. By Alfred Bussel 
Wallace. Large 8vo. 441 pages. Moffat, Yard A Co. $8.60 net. 

The Alchemy of Thought. By L. P. Jacks. Large 8vo, 849 
pages. Henry Holt A Co. $8. net. 

Truth on Trial : An Exposition of the Nature of Truth. By 
PaulCarus. Large 8vo, 188 pages. Open Court Publishing 
Co. $1. net. 

The Value and Dignity of Human Life; as Shown in the 
Striving and Suffering of the Individual. By Charles Gray 
Shaw. Ph.D. 12mo, 408 pages. 'Bichard G. Badger. ^.60 net. 

WSIO AKD ABT. 
ni«g-n«i> Xelodies from the 18th to the 18th Century: One 

Hundred Songs. Edited, with introduction and historical 

notes, by Vincent Jackson. Illustrated and decorated. 8vo. 

290 pages. E. P. Dutton A Co. $8. net. 
Old Bnglish Instruments of Xusio: Their History and 

Character. By Francis W. Galpin. Illustrated, large 8vo, 

828 pages. A. C. McClurg A Co. $2.60 net. 
How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries. By Esther 

Singleton. Illustrated. 16mo. 492 pages. Dodd. Mead A 

Co. $2. net. 

BDVOATION. 

A Fftlse Bquation : The Problem of the Great Trust. By 
Melville M. Bigelow. 12mo. 262 pages. Little, Brown, A 
Co. $1.60 net. 
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2Cod«m XMrterpieoMi of Short Prose Flotlon. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, bj Alice Vinton Waite end 
Edith Mendall Taylor. 12mo, 406 pages. D. Appleton & 
Oo. 

MIBOBIiXJOrBOUB. 

I«ove and Maniaffe. By Ellen Key; translated from the 
Swedish by Arthor G. Obater ; with Introdnctlon by Have- 
lock Ellis. 12mo, 899 paces. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Three Thoaaand Tears of Xental Healing. By Geoive 
Barton Catten. lUnstrated. 8yo. 818 paces. Charles Scrlb- 
ner*s Sons. tl.lliO net. 

The Newer Spiritaallsm. By Frank Podmore. Large 8vo. 
820 paces. Henry Holt A Oo. 12.75 net. 

Brrors of Thoncht in Science. Belicion. and Social Life, and 
their Evil Influence from Pre-Alphabetic Ages to the Present 
Day. By St. George. Large 8vo. 142 pages. Paul Elder A 
Co. Paper. 

The Xntation Theory: Experiments and Observations on 
the Origin of Species in the Vegetable Kingdom. By Hugo 
De Vries. Volume II.. The Origin of Varieties by Mutation ; 
translated by Prof. J. B. Parmer and A. D. Darbishlre. 
Illustrated in color, etc.. 8vo. 688 pages. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. I4.net. 
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THE BIBLE TERC ENTENAR Y. 

A high school class in American history had 
spent an hour in discussing the struggle between 
the pro-slavery and anti-slavery forces about the 
year 1850. Among the topics dwelt upon at 
length had been Clay's compromise measure 
(ii^cluding the Seventh of March speech) 
and the influence of Mrs. Stowe's great novel. 
At the close of the hour the instructor read 
Whittier's ^^Ichabod" to his class, without 
naming either its author or its subject. Then 
he asked (not without hopefulness, although 
experience should have taught him better) for 
the name of the man about whom the poem 
was written. Two answers were elicited : the 
first was ^^ Uncle Tom," the second ^^ Abraham 
Lincoln." When asked to account for the title 
of the poem, that assemblage of ingenuous youth 
was of one mind — it must have been suggested 
by Ichabod Crane. This strictly veracious nar- 
rative has two morals — a pedagogical moral 
whose implications, if Ic^cally worked out, 
would condemn jHretty much the whole of the 
eduoktional process of which these youngsters 
of the average age of eighteen had been made 
the victims, and a cultural moral too obvious 
to need categorical statement. 

The first moral may be reserved for con- 
sideration upon other occasions. It strikes at 
the tap-root of the teaching problem, and must 
be faced sooner or later when sentiment shall 
give place to reason, and the delusion of a 
^^ practical" education shall burst like the 
bubble that it is. The second moral is just 
now borne in upon us by the fact that we are 
thinking for the moment about the English 
Bible during this third century year of its pub- 
lication in the authorized version, and are being 
made to realize in many depressing ways that 
the Book which is the chief treasure of our 
prose literature is to the younger generation a 
book with seven seals. There have been many 
investigations of late years into the furnishings 
of the youthful mind as far as knowledge of 
the Scriptures is concerned, and they all come 
out in about the same way. The case of the 
Yale student (a Jew) who had never heard of 
Moses is one of countless cases that would seem 
incredible did we not know by melancholy ex- 
perience that there is absolutely no limit to the 
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ignorance of young people about matters of 
the most elementary cultural significance. A 
questionnaire of a few years ago, making the 
simplest of demands, revealed large numbers 
of boys and girls who could not name the first 
book of the Bible, who had never heard of 
Methuselah, and who did not know where 
Christ was bom, or who betrayed him, or the 
goal of Paul's journey when he experienced 
conversion. Testimony of this sort has been 
multiplied by thousands of inquirers, and partic- 
ularly contributed in voluminous measure by 
teachers who have based their inquiries upon 
the familiar scriptural allusions with which 
English literature is packed. It all goes to 
show a widespread and lamentable ignorance of 
the Bible which could not have been paralleled 
fifty years ago in any part of the English- 
spiking world. 

On the other hand, the generation which 
has so far lapsed from the culture (we are not 
now concerned about the faith) of the past has 
been exhorted by the most eloquent voices not 
to neglect our chief fountain-head of literary 
and ethical inspiration. Here, also, testimony 
in volume unlimited and of weight not to be 
ignored is at our service. The pleas of Carlyle 
and Huxley, of Buskin and Arnold, are famUiar 
and shining examples of this advocacy. Less 
familiar, but thoroughly typical of educated 
opinion upon this subject, are the words of 
R. H. Dana, Jr., which we may reproduce : 

"Our ordinary English Bible is the foundation of 
our common views of morality, is the basis of our com- 
mon civilization, and is the bond of our common lan- 
g^^g^l apart from any opinion as to its reh'gious teach- 
ings, every American child is entitled to be instructed 
in this book, his acquaintance with which is essential 
to his understanding of very much that he hears in 
public address, or reads in the public press, and this, 
though he be of a family which is Protestant or 
Catholic, Jewish, Mohammedan, or Buddhist. ... As 
a weU of pure English, undefiled, as a fountain of pure, 
idiomatic English, it has not its equal in the world. 
. . . From the common English Bible, too, we derive 
our household words, our phrases and illustrations, the 
familiar speech of the people. Our associations are 
with its narratives, its parables, its histories, and its 
biographies. If a man knew the Bible in its original 
Greek and Hebrew by heart, and did not know the 
common English version, he would be ignorant of the 
speech of the people. In sermons, in public speeches 
from the pulpit, the bar and the platform, would come 
allusions, references, quotations — that exquisite elec- 
trifying by conductors by which the heart of the whole 
people is touched by a word, a phrase, in itself nothing, 
but everything in the power of conducting — and idl 
this would be to him an unknown world. ... As a 
preparation for life, an acquaintance with the common 
English Bible is indispensable." 

Another writer, fully appreciative of the share 


of the English Bible in our spiritual life, is 
Professor Barrett Wendell, who says: *^For 
better or worse the ideak which underlie oar 
blundering conscious life must always be the 
ideals which underlie the conscious life of the 
mother country, and which for centuries have 
rectified and purified her blunders. Morally 
and religiously these ideals are inmiortally con- 
secrated in King James's version of the BiUe." 
And Professor Albert S. Cook, writing in the 
^^ Cambridge History of English Literature,*' 
says with simple truth that *^ no other book has 
so penetrated and permeated the hearts and 
speech of the English race as has the Bible. 
What Homer was to the Greeks, and the Koian 
to the Arabs, that, or something not unlike it, 
the Bible has become to the English." 

Such quotations might be multiplied indefin- 
itely, but to extend them would be ^^ slaying the 
slain " for most readers of these pages. The? 
make it clear that we may enter on behalf of 
the Bible the same sort of claim for renewed 
attention, now that its life has rounded another 
full century, that we would enter in a simikr 
anniversary year in behalf of Shakespeare or 
Milton . But to enter the claim alone, and think 
that our whole duty has thus been done, will 
be a rather futile performance. Our real obliga- 
tion is to endeavor by continuous and unremit- 
ting effort to restore the Bible as an English 
classic to the possession of the people. Many 
persons, admitting the obligation, will shirk it 
and salve their consciences at the same time by 
suggesting that the burden be put upon the 
public schools. It is an easy way of evading 
a personal responsibility, and has been applied, 
with somewhat startling results, in many other 
matters. In the case of the Bible, it would be 
about the poorest expedient imaginable, to say 
nothing of the fact that in the present contro- 
versial temper upon religious subjects it could 
not be done without violating certain very funda- 
mental principles of fairness between creed and 
creed. Given our schools as they are (and their 
teachers), we could not hope that teaching, or 
even reading, of the Bible would be done reasoo- 
ably, and by methods free from the influence 
of any theory of supematuralism. The whole 
wretched history of tiie English political squab- 
ble over religious education, with its chatter 
about Cowper-Templeism and "simple BiUe 
teaching," shows us how wise has been the 
American policy of an absolutely secularized 
system of public education. 

It is not now through the schools, as? 
more than it was through the schools of fiA; 
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or a hundred years ago, that children are to 
be made to grow up with Biblical knowledge as 
an ineradicable possession. It is to the home 
that we must look — supplemented to some 
extent by private and voluntary outside agen- 
cies — to the home, which means, in the final 
analysis, to a reawakening of that sense of 
parental responsibility which, as our modem 
life has grown more complex and institutional, 
seems to have sunk into a sort of lethargy. It 
was as the result of influences existing — or at 
least originating, in the family circle that our 
parents and grandparents came to know their 
Bible so well, and thereby became possessed of 
the master key to most of the treasure-houses 
of our literature. As the New York ^^ Evening 
Post " aptly says : ^^ A late and literary study 
of the Bible can never make it the instinctive 
possession, the man of our counsel, that it was 
under the old system of assimilating its con- 
tents. Assiduous reading in the family from 
earliest days, the memorizing of psabn and 
parable and prophecy and beatitude, the listen- 
ing to the rolling echoes of Sinai in church on 
Sundays, along with the lightnings and smoke 
of torment in the Apocalypse — all this was a 
process to stamp upon the mind indelibly what 
no amount of sophisticated study can yield." 
There were elements of waste in the old system, 
but how effective it was 1 In giving it up, the 
children of this later generation have saved 
much time, and promptly devoted it to frivolous 
and mischievous occupations, or at the best to 
mean "practical" purposes. But what they 
have suffered in consequence is nothing less 
than an intellectual and moral calamity. 


WALTER FA TUB. 


The new Library Edition of Pater cannot fail to 
please the bibliophile. Completed now in ten beau- 
tiful volumes, tastefully bound in dark blue cloth, the 
quiet dignity of its type and format leaves little to 
be desired. Intrinsically, it is the old edition in a 
statelier form. No new material has been added, 
either textual or editorial ; the rest of the unsigned 
reviews must still be read in Mr. Mosher's collection. 
A.nd after all we need not regret them, for the best 
of this literary journalism has been preserved in 
the rather mediocre " Essays from the Guardian." 
What we shall regret, however, is the omission of 
the essay on Dante, and, perhaps even more, the 
lack of a memoir or biographical study. 

We have as yet no adequate biography of Walter 
iater. Mr. Benson, to be sure, has given us an 
esthetic study, and Mr. Thomas Wright a pains- 
taking collection of anecdotes. Here, as in many 


another case, the task of the biographer is no easy 
one. The anecdotes must be used with caution, for 
Pater liked to clothe his sensitiveness with irony. 
Did he confess himself in his art, holding to that 
ideal of transparent simplicity set forth with such 
charm in the Platonic conception of Diaphaneity ? 
Earliest of all his essays, is it really autobiograph- 
ical? Perhaps so. His style, certainly, has no trace 
of irony or even humor, and it does have a very 
personal warmth. As a critic, of course, he is 
thoroughly subjective, his very book^reviews being 
limited to the things that pleased him ; and no one 
can deny the subjective quality of his work in fiction. 
In any case, a very definite portrait lies concealed 
in these ten volumes, and its details tally singularly 
with the facts that one may glean from Mr. Wright's 
laborious but inartistic memoir. 

The material for this '^ imaginary portrait " is 
Widely scattered. ^^ One must read all of Pater," 
says a recent critic ; and an unsympathetic reviewer 
might rejoice that the total was limited by such artistic 
discretion. Yet it might have been smaller still. 
Only five of Pater's works — six volumes in this 
new Library Edition — were published in book form 
during the author's life-time ; and, with the possible 
exception of " Greek Studies," it is doubtful if any of 
the others would have received his sanction in their 
present form. All of them have their interest for 
us, surely, — even the " Essays from the Guardian "; 
but it is to the ^' Renaissance " and ^' Marius," to the 
*' Imaginary Portraits " and *^ Plato and Platonism," 
that the admirer of Pater most frequently turns. 

or these the " Renaissance " is the most impor- 
tant for the biographer. Earliest of Pater's works, 
written mainly between his twenty-seventh and 
thirty-fourth years, it exhibits most clearly what 
one might term the fundamental contradiction of 
his temperament. The '^ Renaissance " presents to 
us, as none of the later works do, the essential 
Pater, a highly imaginative but rather sensuous 
nature, curious of a somewhat morbid type of 
beauty. The passion of youth asserts itself in these 
essays, and the voice of a lyrical poet vibrates 
beneath their apparent restraint Ascesis — an 
ascetic control of one's esthetic attitude and its 
artistic expression — ^was always Pater's intellectual 
ideal, and it tended to give him more of a classical 
objectivity in his later writings. But here at least 
the author of those severer studies, like Denys in 
the fable of the fallen god, ungirds the hempen 
cincture and casts aside the monastic robe. And 
what we find beneath it is not a pagan deity as in 
the fable, not a pagan philosopher as we might 
expect from ^' Greek Studies," but a being of our 
own age, a follower of Rousseau and the cult of 
feeling, a poet who has strayed into the domain of 
prose. A modern romanticist, — but, let us add, a 
romanticist who has read his Plato and learned the 
message of the Greeks, — the force of his imagina- 
tion draws him irresistibly to that period of '^bril- 
liant sins " and '* fantastic theories " which we call 
the Renaissance. 
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Bomanticism tempered by the study of philoso- 
phy — ^a poet corrected by the discipline of an intel- 
lectual ideal ! For, after all, the sterner attitude is 
not wanting, eyen here. Earliest of all these stu- 
dies, the essay on Winckelmann may serve as a 
measure of that ideal, clearly descried but still 
imperfectly attained. Like Goethe, Pater found 
in Winckelmann an intellectual prototype ; he, too, 
'< penetrated by instinct rather than by understand- 
ing, the subtlest principles of the Greek manner/* 
How different from the attitude of the typical 
scholar, even in the Oxford of Benjamin Jowett ! 
*^ To penetrate into the antique world by one*s pas- 
sion, one's temperament" — that surely is only a 
poet's privilege, and the imagery of this volume of 
essays, sensuous, poetic, never quite subdued to the 
sober uses of prose, gives the critic a suspicion of the 
many lines of verse — all destroyed after the manner 
of (^oethe with his Juvenilia — which Mr. Wright 
tells us preceded these essays on the Renaissance. 

Winc^Lolmann was indeed an effective influence 
in the formation of Pater's ideals. The great 
Grerman, also, *^ rejects metaphysics, finding the 
true service of philosophy in its power to suggest 
questions which help one to detect the passion and 
strangeness and drajnatic contrasts of life." Such 
was to be the service of philosophy for Walter 
Pater. His, too, was " a culture in which the moral 
instinct, like the religious or political, was merged 
in the artistic" He would have liked to "attain 
not only as intense but as complete a life as pos- 
sible," although he early accepted the limitations 
which the Aesthetic attitude imposes. And it is 
just here that Pater's ideal touches that of Goethe : 
the ideal of one ''to whom every moment of life 
brought its contribution of experimental, individual 
knowledge, by whom no touch of the world of form, 
colour, and passion was disregarded." Nevertheless, 
we must admit that he fell short of Goethe by 
mistaking the means for the end. 

But we may not discuss Pater's philosophy, even 
in so far as it illustrates his artistic theories. We 
must pass on to the other essays in this volume. '' A 
lover of strange souls," he studies Leonardo and 
Sandro Botticelli, finding in da Vinci's work, in 
the work of the Renaissance generally, that union 
of " curiosity " and '' the desire of beauty " which 
is the keynote, not only of this period and this 
particular master, but of the very spirit of romanti- 
cism and the work of Pater himself. In the curi- 
ously imaginative portrait of Leonardo he reads the 
secret of a life ''that fascinates or perhaps half 
repels"; the fascination of interests not whoUy 
pleasant being one of the dangers of the romantic 
temper, best seen perhaps in Hugo's abuse of the 
grotesque. In his later writings Pater largely 
overcame this morbidity, evident enough in certain 
parts of these essays, pervading the imagery and 
manifest in many exotic flowers of style. The 
interest in romantic landscape is there, and the 
interest in romantic personality, and all the poetry 
of Pater's own romanticism is summed up in the 


figure by which the incomplete realism of da Viitci < 
backgrounds is explained as an effect of tempen- 
ment: "through Leonardo's strange veil of sigbt 
things reach him so, in no ordinary night or diy. 
but as in the faint light of eclipse, or in some brief 
interval of falling rain at daybreak, or throngli 
deep water." It is the art of a poet who W 
made himself a critic. 

So back of the portrait of Leonardo, back of 
nearly every portrait in the volume, we see thp 
figure of the author. His very artistic poise t» 
that of da Vinci, " careless alike of present and uf 
future applause." In Pater, too, one might fanc} 
that "this solitary culture of beauty . . . hong 
upon a kind of self-love, and a carelessness in tk 
work of art of all but art itself." " Out of thr 
secret places of a unique temperament he broo^: 
strange blossoms and fruits hitherto unknown, u^l 
for him the novel impression conveyed, the ex- 
quisite effect woven, counted as an end in itadi - 
a perfect end." 

Well ! there we have the defects of the romantir 
attitude. That sensitiveness of temperament moM 
be paid for by some weakness, and the reader oeoi 
not pass beyond this essay to find the pitfalls that 
threaten a strongly sensuous or emotional nusd. 
We need not dwell upon them. Only youth on 
re-read the " Renaissance " without some moment 
of cloying, only the effeminate can enjoy the sng- 
gestion of the perfume of the tuberose in its stjW. 
The very affectation of restraint gives relief to Uie^e 
blemishes, exaggerations of delicacy, " thin and fine 
as some sea-shell worn by the wind." The wind, for 
sooth ! There is a sense of strain in all such minutt- 
ness ; nothing is left for the imagination to sappl} 

Yet it must be admitted that in proportion u 
the bulk of Pater's writings, faults of this categon 
are few. They are the defects of his sensibditT, 
redeemed by the warmth that a poet's feeling can 
give to thought under intellectual control. Warmtli. 
fervor, the force of a personal appeal — these m 
the final justification of the romantic attitude ; aixi 
after all there is a very real splendor in even thb 
early volume on the Renaissance. It has the besot; 
of atmosphere, '' a beauty wrought out from within 
— the deposit, little cell by cell, of strangle thoQgbb> 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite passions." It' 
defects are the defects of young writers, oo^wn 
as youth merges into maturity. And while Pat^r 
never quite outgrew his fundamental romanticism, ae 
we may see from occasional lapses in " Imagine} 
Portraits," he did learn to appreciate the value o{ 
the classical restraint A genuine discipline, the slow 
practice of his art repressed the man of feeling ; ^ 
poet gave way to the priest of an aesthetic intelle^ 
tualism. And it is this ideal, pruning awaj the 
excesses of his early essays, which we find beneatb 
the measured beauty of " Marius the EpicureaO'" 

How shall an admirer of Pater speak judieioo^lj 
of " Marius " ? How shall we judge this romance 
of the intellectual life ? It is true that " Marios " vio- 
lates nearly every canon of the novel, yet it is o^^ne 
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the less the finest of Pater's imaginary portraits. 
Always deeply antobiogpraphical, it represents both 
sides of its reticent author; in its pages we still 
find the poet, but the spirit of his apologia is pene- 
trated by a fine reserve. We all know that gracious 
figure, whose very ardor is touched with ascetic 
severity, vain seeker of a philosophy that shall 
satisfy both the artist and the puritan within him. 
Oxford alone could have produced such a character 
— the atmosphere of Oxford and the comely meas- 
ure of its cloistered life. So Marius, after all, is 
perhaps less an ancient Roman than a type of 
modem character. What he really shows us is the 
other side of Pater's nature, the child who loved to 
play " church " in his tender years, the deeply re- 
ligious boy of the school-days at Canterbury. That 
early ideal of a priestly vocation, held to, in fact, 
until his twentieth year — Pater retained something 
of it through all the perplexities of his period of 
intellectual revolt, a true aseesisy consonant with 
those processes of cold philosophic thought that 
led to his final suspension of judgment, cherished 
'^ as if to fit him for that closer vision of truth to 
which perchance he might be on the way." Like 
Kenan's, Pater's mind remained to the end a 
cathSdrale desaffecUe, He felt the aesthetic charm 
of religion, no less than the hero of his novel, and 
if the final conversion of Marius is a little uncon- 
vincing, the attitude involved is surely not so far 
to seek in the growth of ritualism everywhere in 
the present day. 

A real imaginary portrait, << Marius" moves 
across a background remarkable for its antiquarian 
truth. There is a scholar as well as a poet in 
Walter Pater, quite apart from the more formal 
scholarship of his " Plato " and « Greek Studies." 
In '< Marius," however, it is less a formal scholar- 
ship than a sense of the picturesque that gives color 
to his backgrounds ; they are really choice bits of 
his travel memories, refined into pictures, always 
poetic, and grown really atmospheric with the lapse 
of years. Take for instance the description of 
" White Nights " — Ad Vigilias AlhoM, It is in such 
rapid sketches of romantic landscape, seen under 
broken lights or in strong shadow, that Pater is 
often at his best ; and the result is like a modem 
etching or pen-drawing. Like the gpreat masters of 
the line, he knows now to make his accents '< tell." 
Consider his description of a Roman winter, all 
the luxury and color of its life compressed into five 
lines : «< The habit-makers made a great sale of the 
spoil of all such furry creatures as had escaped 
wolves and eagles, for presents at the Saturnalia; 
dnd at no time had the ttnnter rases from Carthage 
seemed mare lustrously yellow and red" Here 
indeed we have the art of the etcher, and the single 
accent in the picture is as vibrant with color as the 
blacks of Daniel Vierge. 

There are many such bits in ^' Imaginary Por- 
traits." As portraits, nevertheless, they have a cer- 
^in unreality, despite the fact that Pater himself 
sat for most of them. Gaston, Watteau, Duke Carl 


of Rosenmold, — what are they but the various moods 
of Pater's mind, so singular in its comtemplative 
ideals, so unreal against the strenuous life of to-day ? 
Dream-figures all of them, from the wistful Child in 
the House to Emerald Uthwart, the children of his 
imagination bear the features of their creator ; they 
are all of them romantic idealists, they are spectators 
of life, celibates and dreamers every one. The pathos 
of early death is theirs, and the pathos of failure ; 
they pass across the stage like visions of youth, and 
leave the memory of a broken cadence in the air. 

Nor are the historical characters, the subjects 
of Pater's <' Appreciations," more definitely outlined, 
except in those aspects of their genius that conform 
with their author's interests or his varying moods. 
He is not a great critic, after all. A real critic, a 
genius like Sainte-Beuve or even Monsieur Anatole 
France, Pater would undoubtedly have shoivn a 
wider critical range. A singular narrowness is 
traceable in the list of types which attracted him ; 
not one of England's older classics has a place, save 
Shakespeare and Sir Thomas Browne ; not one of 
the classic writers of France except the tortured 
spirit of Pascal. This is the best proof of 
Pater's romantic tendencies ; a writer who speaks 
of the '^ insipid ornament" of Racine has not pene- 
trated the spirit of the Ghrand Sikde. His interests, 
in fine, were elsewhere. Aucassin and Nicolette, 
Amis and Amiles, the work of Ronsard or of Mon- 
taigne, — it was the romantic note, the touch of 
lyrical or personal quality, that mainly attracted 
him in his deep love of French literature ; and so 
he passed over the age of classicism to the subjec- 
tive writers of modem times. We may, of course, 
set over against this his studies in classical anti- 
quity, so important in any complete study of this 
writer; but even then we must not forget his in- 
sistence upon the romantic aspects of Greek art. 

The ^< Postscript " of ^< Appreciations " gives us 
Pater's justification of this aesthetic attitude, and 
the preface of the volume his theory of style. In 
this brief article it would be impossible to consider 
either. Taken together, these essays constitute the 
most valuable part of his studies in English letters. 
But the real significance of *^ Appreciations " lies 
in its slightness of texture, its inequality to the 
rest of his published work. In the field of modern 
literature, Pater's chief interests lay with the Ro- 
mance countries; the most important part of his 
criticism deals, not with England, but with France 
and Italy. His favorite authors, as enumerated by 
Mr. Wrighti are largely French, and quotations 
from the great French writers slip readily from his 
pen. This preference is patent even in his English 
studies ; the essay on Wordsworth alone has seven 
references to the literature of France. In the essay 
on Style, it is the theory of Flaubert that Pater 
elaborates ; and we know that for many years he 
translated daily a page from Flaubert or from 
Sainte-Beuve. How deeply he was influenced by 
this may be seen in his Gallicisms : '^ a poem still 
inedited," ^' the true intention of the myth "; " the 
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perfect juBtice of his style " permits him these in- 
fractions; and '^what has not been so generally 
observed as the excellence of his literary criticism^" 
he takes a naKve delight in the use of these 
<< morsels " of preciosity. His theory of the abso- 
luteness of art — <' art for art's sake " — is an echo 
of Th^ophile Gautier, and it was Grautier's practice 
that taught him his devotion to the dictionary. 
His idea of romanticism is, in part, Stendhal's, 
his conception of the function of the humanist that 
of Sainte-Beuve, while his whole theory of criticism 
is colored by the writings of the same great French- 
man. No English critic, surely, was ever so per- 
meated by French influence as Walter Pater, and 
we are not surprised to learn that his summer 
travels led him, not to Greece, which curiously 
enough he never visited, but to Italy, and prefer- 
ably to the grey midland towns of sunny France. 
His was a Latin temperament refined by an 
Anglo-Saxon mind. 

One might pursue the subject further, and spoil 
an excellent subject for a doctor's dissertation. But 
such malevolence should not tempt the reviewer ; he 
will merely indicate the importance of the fact in 
the appreciation of Pater's influence and place in 
English letters. We cannot estimate all that our 
literature has gained from contact with Latin culture 
and Latin ideals, presented in the work of one who 
was so faithful to their artistic spirit. We cannot 
know what Pater has done for us in an age de- 
voted to Mr. Kipling and Mr. Jack London and the 
charms of journalistic prose. We cannot perceive 
what the real fineness of his ideal, with its warmth 
and color and persuasive force, is doing for us in an 
age tending all too swiftly toward a morality either 
Stoical or grossly Epicurean, nor whether the 
*' ascesis " involved in a true discipleship will over- 
come the dangers implied in a literal acceptance of 
its theory. Fifty years from now, students of lit- 
erary history will decide these questions. But we 
can admit the disinterested service of his literary 
scholarship; we can praise him for resisting the 
pressure toward facHe production and cheaply 
acquired fame. We can recognize, in fine, the 
intellectual beauty of his ideal. Will this ideal 
survive? The future alone can tell. In the in- 
creasing organization of a commercial society, in 
the increasing demands of life for utilitarian art, it 
may be that we shall come to turn to it as our one 
chance of freedom, our one chance of escape from 
the tyranny of industrialism — the pleasures of the 
intellect and the consolation of the arts. Certainly 
we cannot read Pater without enriching our own 
intellectual life. We cannot read him unmoved by 
his {esthetic rectitude, by his fine reserve towards 
experience, by his conception of life itself as the 
highest art Like Plato, his master, Walter Pater 
can make us feel a sense of dedication in this de- 
votion to the Highest Beauty, as in the mere regard 
for fidelity of style to impression he can make us 
feel the glow of an ethical grace. 

Lewis Piaget Shanks. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


The gokkection between wab and poetbt has 
always been dose. Those interested in one have, 
more than commonly, been interested in the other. 
Mr. Hudson Maxim's book, ^The Science of 
Poetry," is the latest exemplification of this fact 
It proposes to record the author's conquest of criti- 
cism and his taming and breaking in of the steed 
Pegasus. While we have considerable respect for 
the insight and good sense Mr. Maxim ooeaeionally 
displays, we doubt very much whether the Sphinx 
of poetry will sink into the ground at his reading of 
its riddle. The book bristles with the technicalities 
of modern science. It starts off with an amy of 
fixed principles all made out of the brain of Herbert 
Spencer. It would not be difficult for a meta> 
physician to pick holes in most or all of these: 
and it is curious that at the moment when many 

m 

of the world's g^reatest scientists are taking the 
back track, a writer should base a study of so 
immaterial an art as poetry on the positive judg- 
ments of evolutionary science. Sir William Crookes, 
in a recent address before the London Authors' Club, 
threw up the sponge for the atomic theory. ^* There 
is no matter," he admitted. M. Flammarion, the 
French astronomer, is a convert to '' spookism,** 
and the late Cesare Lombroso went down before 
the proofs of occult phenomena. Some of the 
greatest science builders of the past were uncon- 
vinced by their own discoveries. Pascal, one of the 
world's gpreat mathematicians, grew to believe that 
mathematical axioms were baseless assumptions. 
Newton thought that it was impossible for one bod} 
to act upon another at a distance. Faraday urged 
arguments against his own Conservation of £nei^- 
theory. But to Mr. Maxim ^Hhe exact sciences 
have no differences of opinion." He decides that 
'* a living body is a body of matter." He is sore 
that ^' consciousness is the sense of the awareness of 
the other senses." Being a sense it must therefore 
have extension, form, organs. Has anybody seen 
it? He bases his psychology on William Jamee'^ 
restatement of I^ocke's tatnda rasa theory of the 
human mind, which ignores Leibnitz's amendmoit 
of that theory and Kant's confutation of it. Pro- 
fessor James, in the passage quoted, propounds, as 
unalterable truths, that one bom deaf can never be 
made to imagine what sound is like, and that one 
born blind can have no mental vision. We have b 
America to-day a most distinguished eontradictioD 
to these laws in the person of a young woman bom 
deaf and dumb and blind, who, to judge from ber 
writings, must be capable of conceiving both soand 
and image. Mr. Maxim is particularly hard on the 
inspiration-intoxication theory of poeby which bas 
been held by sq many philosophers and poets, from 
Plato to Byron. He objects that inventors bare 
equal claim to any such divine fire. True; and 
Stevenson remarked that *^ neither poetry nor tbe 
I plastic arts can compete, sir, for a moment witb the 
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finished conduct of a large body of men in the face 
of an enemy." Bat though doubtless more important 
than the organization of poetic genius, no one has 
yet formnlated a law by which gpreat inventors or 
military commanders may be produced at wilL 
This is what Mr. Maxim has done for poetry; 
and he exemplifies his ^'machine method'* both by 
origrinal verses of his own and by amended yersions 
of great passages out of Shakespeare and Milton. 
We have no wish to criticize these efforts, but we 
would ask, ^* How can Mr. Hudson Maxim be sure 
that he is not the victim of inspiration in producing 
them ? " Poetic frenzy may have slipped in without 
his noticing it. 

The destruction of a priceless library, 
containing rare works that can be replaced only at 
vast expense, other books that cannot be replaced 
at all, and manuscripts whose loss is obviously irre- 
parable, is always a grievous calamity. In the case 
of the New York State Library, severely damaged 
by fire and water on the twenty-ninth of last month, 
when the twenty-five-million-dollar capitol building 
at Albany was ravaged by flames, it is not alone the 
splendid library itself, but also the library school 
connected with it, that suffers, thus bringing loss 
and some degree of becripplement to the whole 
public library system of the country. Probably 
some weeks or even months must pass before it can 
be known exactly what portion of the State Library, 
as well as of the Senate and Assembly libraries, is 
a total loss. All three coUections contained much 
irreplaceable matter. According to the published 
statement of the Commissioner of Education, the 
State Library numbered at the time of the fire six 
hundred thousand volumes, four hundred thousand 
pamphlets, and three hundred thousand historical 
manuscripts. Even allowing for error or consider- 
able exaggeration in these figures, we know that the 
library was one of the most valuable in the country, 
its department of genealogical works alone being 
unequalled, and its early Dutch records having a 
priceless worth in the eyes of historical writers and 
scholars. By a fortunate prevision of possible dis- 
aster, the Commissioner two years ago transferred 
from the library to his office safe the original manu- 
script of Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, that 
of Washington's Farewell Address, also that of 
the State Constitution, and fifteen or twenty other 
precious documents, together with the Washington 
relics owned by the State. A rough estimate of 
the library's loss of replaceable books and equip- 
ment puts it at two miUion dollars. But it is the 
destruction of so many unique volumes, pamphlets, 

and manuscripts, that causes the sorest regret 

• • • 

A Greek scholar on modern Greek has 
uttered a word of interest to all who concern them- 
selves with the question whether it is desirable to 
learn the tongue now spoken in Athens, in connec- 
tion with or in preparation for the study of ancient 
Greek. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, one of the faithful 


few who have kept up their classics since college 
days, is moved by the perusal of his London '* Hel- 
lenic Herald" to lament the deterioration in the 
noble tongue of ^S^hylus and Aristotle. In his 
^'Boston Literary Letter" to the Springfield 
'^ Republican " he writes: ''That gift of effective 
expression has not descended with the alphabet to 
the children of renowned sires, — if you call *the 
modem Greeks tliat. Their language went thiough 
stages of descent and transformation; it suffered 
by being the vehicle of ecclesiastical dogma and 
controversial Christianity, and then by falling 
among the medley of barbarian conquerors of the 
lands from which the once-planted Greek could not 
be extirpated. He stayed, but he was stripped and 
bound and flogged, like the victim of banditti else- 
where ; and the same that happened to the man in 
scripture travelling from Jerusalem to Jericho, or 
to poor Poe captured by roughs and plug-uglies in 
Baltimore, befell the Greek language also. Its fine 
draping garments were stolen, and a mass of fustian 
and tatters was substituted. The good Samaritans, 
who took pity on the fallen dialect, did what they 
could, but their oil and wine were not always of 
the best sort" Mr. Sanborn admits that the spirit 
of poetry still lingers in the Greece of to-day, and 
he finds the language of her modern poets less 
sadly degenerate than that of her prose writers. 
But the charm of modern Greek, so far as it has 
charm, lies for most persons in its startling resem- 
blance, in general aspect at least, and on the printed 
page, to the language of Homer three thousand 
years ago. 

Mrs. Howe's " Hippolytus," which was pre- 
sented at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, on the 
afternoon of March 24, by Miss Margaret Anglin 
and a selected company, for the benefit of the 
Howe memorial fund, has a rather interesting his- 
tory. Written half a century ago for immediate 
production, and specially adapted to the abilities of 
Edwin Booth, who was to have played the title 
rdfe, and of Charlotte Cushman, who was to have 
taken the part of Phasdra, its rehearsals were 
suddenly discontinued because of jealousies on the 
stage — that of the old Howard Athenieum — 
concerning the assignment of the Phssdra to Miss 
Cushman. The wife of the manager coveted the dis- 
tinction of appearing in that character, and the re- 
sulting discord resulted in the play's being dropped, 
in Mrs. Howe's writing no more for the cantanker- 
ous player-folk, and in the near-loss to the world 
of a noble effort in dramatic poetry. The piece 
remained unpublished and aU but forgotten until 
Miss Anglin reminded Mrs. Howe of its existence, 
asked permission to read it, and undertook to bring 
it out. Of the play itself, which is not at all a 
slavish imitation of either Euripides or Racine, it 
appears that no triumphant run, whether in Mrs. 
Howe's own city or elsewhere, can be hoped for it ; 
but it is a more than creditable piece of work, and 
its bfaink verse rises at times to a dignity and beauty 
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that increase our admiration for its gifted author. 
To he retired to the quiet company of the " closet " 
dramas is hy no means the worst coneeivahle fate. 
What were Tennyson and Longfellow and Brown- 
ing, in this respect, hut *^ closet" dramatists? 

• • • 

A NEW DEPABTMBNT IK THE PUBLIO LIBRABY, 

or at least one not noted hy us hefore, comes to our 
attention in scanning the pages of the " Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Buffalo Puhlic Lihrary." In 
addition to the rooms for adult readers and book- 
horrowers, and the now indispensable children's 
room, the Buffalo librarian, Mr. Walter L. Brown, 
reports on the work and the progress of the Inters 
mediate Department. ^ This," he says, '^ is intended 
for the young people from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age, and the books are performing a very useful 
service in introducing them to many authors not 
found in the children's collections." It is further 
added, in connection with the work of this depart- 
ment, that *' the head of the Children's Room, with 
some of her assistants, has visited the department 
stores in the neighborhood of the main building, 
and has invited the young boys and girls employed 
there to spend their noon hour in the Library. 
Many who had not before used the Library are to 
be found there." Obviously it is among the '^inter- 
mediates," those passing through the critical and 
impressionable period of adolescence, that there is 
an unequalled opportunity for effective and benefi- 
cent work on the part of those striving to increase 
the patronage and enlarge the usefulness of the 
public library. We should be inclined, howeVer, 
to extend the scope of the new department and to 
let it include boyfr and girls up to the age of eighteen 
— or say, even, all those that are in their 'teeiis. 

• • • 

New lbttebs of Robebt Louis Stevenson, to 
the number of some hundred and fifty, will be 
embodied in the forthcoming definitive edition of 
all the letters of R. L. S., upon which Mr. Sidney 
Colvin has long been at work. In this new edition, 
comprising four volumes of medium size, the two 
separate series of '< Letters to ius Family and 
Friends" and ^'Yailima Letters," together with 
those hitherto unpublished, will be combined and 
rearranged in chronological order. A pleasant 
foretaste of the new letters is offered to readers of 
the April '* Scribner's," which contains an even 
dozen of them, with running comment by Mr. 
Colvin. The specimen letters are widely varied in 
date and manner, from a lively narrative of an 
early trip to Staffa, lona, and Earraid, and a whim- 
sical amdysis of "philosophical carelessness," to the 
suggestion of a design for his tomb sent to Mr. 
Colvin, and the forcedly cheerful note to James 
Walter Ferrier written just after a dangerous illness 
in San Francisco. '' Humanly attractive and com- 
panionable" are Mr. Colvin's adjectives for the 
Stevenson letters, new and old, and we cannot better 
them. The geniality of the man breathes thji^ugh 


the new letters as through everything else he wrote. 
And so the epitaph he composed for himself at the 
Bohemian Club in 1880 has been realized in the 
happiest sense: "You, who pass this grave, pot 
aside hatred ; love kindness ; be all services remem- 
bered in your heart and all offences pardoned ; and 
as you go down again among the living, let this be 
your question : can I make some one happier this 
day before I lie down to sleep?" 

• • • 

A Fbengh £. P. Rob has been discovered by 
the Paris literary correspondent of the New York 
*< Times" in the person of that highly readable 
novelist whose '^ Ironmaster " is held in agreeable 
remembrance by many American readers of middle 
age. Mr. A F. Sanborn writes: << Georges Ohnet 
occupies a position somewhat akin to that which 
E. P. Roe occupied in America a generation ago. 
His novels usually rank among the ^best sellers,' 
but they are not taken seriously in literary circles. 
M. Ohnet obriously chafes under this literary ostra- 
cism — the more so that he was regarded, at the 
outset of his career, as a writer of much promise ; 
and, now and again, he makes a strenuous effort to 
strike out in a new direction, in the hope of lifting 
the ban. Such an effort was his * Route Rouge,' 
in which he essayed, three or four years ago, to 
make a serious study of the vexed social problem. 
Such another effort is his recent historical novel, 
< Pour Tuer Bonaparte ' . . " Which is worse, to be 
taken without seriousness by the critics, but with 
seriousness, and eagerness, too, by the great reading 
public; or to be taken with seriousness by the 
critics, but without seriousness, and perhaps not at 
aU, by the reading public? Tastes diiffer, and there 
are writers who would dislike to find themselves in 
the same class with the *' best s^ers "; but there 
are also writers — as for example, Miss Marie 
Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine — who^ we imagine, 
would think twice before exchanging their pecu- 
niarily profitable popularity for any amount of unre- 

munerative seriousness at the hands of critics. 

• • • 

The demand fob tbained librabiaitb has not 
yet been exceeded by the supply, and is not likely 
soon to be thus exceeded. The library-school grad- 
uate does not have to hang out his '' shingle " and 
wait weary weeks and months for things to move 
his way. He commonly steps from his (or more 
often Aer) commencement platform right into a com- 
fortable, even though seldom generously remunera- 
tive, position that often has been waiting some time 
for a properly qualified incumbent In the current 
report of the Carnegie Library at Atlanta it is an- 
nounced that the library training school of that 
institution has, in the five years of its existence, 
graduated fifty-two pupils, all of whom (excepting 
four who preferred either some other occupation or 
matrimony) are now pursuing the calling for which 
they were trained, a good number baring found 
positions in the South. Twenty-two are in public 
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libraries^ and seventeen in eollegeand normal school 
libxaries. '^ The list of trained librarians in Southern 
educational institutions,^ writes Miss Rankin, the 
Atlanta librarian, ''is particularly gratifying to all 
who are interested in the cause of education in the 
South. It shows a most commendable desire on the 
part of the authorities in charge, to build up the 
libraries and make them vital parts of the work of 
the schools, which have in the past been greatly 
handicapped by the lack of just such facilities." 

• • • 

A WOUND TO THE PRIDE OF THE DiCKENS 

FAMILY has been inflicted by the widely circulated 
report in connection with the centenary Dickens 
stamp, that the novelist's descendants, or the major- 
ity of them, are in circumstances the reverse of 
affluent Mr. Henry F. Dickens now feels it in- 
cumbent on his father's son to protest against this 
false assumption of a pecuniary need which the pro- 
ceeds of the stamp sale are to relieve. He had been 
assured, at the beginning of the beneficent enterprise, 
that the plan was simply to make a tardy atonement 
for injustice wrought by defective copyright laws, 
as a fitting observance of the novelist's centenary. 
And of coarse it is this country that has been re- 
garded as the chief offender in holding back all these 
years the thousands of dollars in royalties that should 
have gone to Dickens and his heirs. It is some 
comfort to learn, from the researches of Mr. La- 
bonchere in " Truth," that the author so grievously 
defrauded left an estate amounting to the handsome 
total of ninety-three thousand pounds, besides a fund 
of good proportions set apart under trustees for a 
special purpose. It is also reassuring to be told 
6nce more tbat though there are some needy persons 
in the Dickens clan (for every family has its poor 
relations), most of the descendants of him whose 

birthday we celebrate are well-to-do. 

• • • 

How TO BE A succESSFUii WHITER is a qucstion 
that puzzles many, and among them a recent con- 
tributor to " Collier's Weekly." In an article on 
" The Rewards of Writing " he sorrowfully relates 
his own meagrely remunerative experiences of 
twenty years, and pathetically exclaims, <<I do 
wish somebody would tell me how to break into 
the promised land." A reply is elicited in another 
journal from a penman who complacently describes 
his rapid rise from three-quarters of a cent per 
word to five cents, and his sanguine hopes of several 
additional cents in the near future. And writing 
is not his vocation, either, but his avocation — his 
evening amusement. Nevertheless he earns by his 
pen two hundred and fifty dollars a month, and 
has been writing only half as many years as the 
unsuccessful writer whom he is telling how to do it. 
He reads assiduously, spending as many hours thus 
as in writing ; and after that it is all as easy as 
standing behind a counter and selling ribbon by 
the yard, and also considerably more dignified and 
remunerative. '^ I have placed articles and stories," 
he says, '^with 35-cent magazines, 15-centers, 


lO-centers, and juveniles. I have run serials in 
newspapers and I have written special articles for 
magazine supplements. I began at three^uarters 
of a cent a word, lingered at that rate for a con- 
siderable period, passed to a cent, then to two cents, 
then to three, and some time ago I reached the 
point where I could make the rate of five cents a 
word for adult fiction and three cents a word for 
juvenile material, and get it." ' He is a diligent 
reader of the classics, and he treats us, in closing, 
to the following: ^^Ars Umga^ vita breva" At 
last we have revealed the secret, if not of genius, 
at least of literary success (in the market). 

• • • 

Mb. Maxtsigb Hewlett's faith in fairies is 
attested in an interesting study of the <* little 
people" in a recent number of ''The English 
Review." '' I should like to think that I was to be 
the man to write upon this subject seriously," says 
Mr. Hewlett, expounding his ideal fairy book, — 
based not on literature, not on out-worn traditions 
Uke the fairy godmother, not on the pathetic fallacy 
that man is the centre of the universe, but on 
experience and a high, fine sense of the mysteries 
that lie all about us. Mr. Hewlett has found fairies 
asleep, " and so profoundly that my clumsy tread 
or breath has not awakened them." He has seen 
a fairy playing with a rabbit in a wood. He has 
heard of many authentic marriages between fairies 
and mortals, and knows the laws that govern the 
transmission of the fairy nature. Fairies *'are as 
swift as swallows on the wing, but not so immersed 
in i>u8iness ; they are as inconsequent as bats at 
dusk, but not so seemingly frivolous. These dis- 
tinctions are subtle, yet very necessary to be made ; 
and to any one who has seen fairies they will 
appeal immediately as being just" All this is 
tantalizing. If Mr. Hewlett is not ready to devote 
himself to the writing of the great book of the 
fairies, he might at least tell us more of his fairy 
visions — unless he is afraid of invoking the wrath 
of the '' little people " by betraying their secrets to 
blind and dull-eared humans. 

• • • 

A " complete wokks " DEPARTMENT has been 
established in the Dubuque Public Library. Library 
workers will be interested in the official report that 
this department is placed next to the fiction section 
and serves as a wholesome enticement away from 
exclusive novel-reading to the study of other works. 
" The separate volumes are classified as individual 
books," explains th^ librarian, *'but each one is 
marked below with the volume number of the com- 
plete set. In this way they may later find their 
places on the shelves in the general collection, but 
for the time being will be kept together as complete 
works. This experiment was begun last year, and 
the results have been very satisfactory. The in- 
crease in circulation of the works other than fiction 
is noticeable, and many of the Library readers have 
formed the habit of going to the complete works 
shelves for their books. The interest aroused by 
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the reading of one of the books in a set osnally 
leads to a request for something else by the same 
author." These are all standard authors, in attrao- 
tiye and senriceable editions, and include at present 
(we copy the list) ** Aldrich, Bronte, Bums, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Harte, Hawthorne, Hugo^ Irving, 
Lever, Longfellow, Lowell, Macaulay, Poe, Smol- 
lett, Stevenson, Stowe, and Warner." 

• • • 

Tub last of foub gifted bbothbbs, Henry 
Mitchell Whitney, librarian of the James Black- 
stone Memorial Library of Branford, Coim., died 
at the age of sixty-eight on the 26th of last month. 
Son of Josiah Dwight Whitney of Northampton, 
Mass., and brother to Josiah Dwight, Jr., William 
Dwight, and James Lyman Whitney, he was mani- 
festly destined to win success in some walk of life. 
As a matter of fact he acquitted himself well in 
three or four professions, serving with credit in the 
Civil War, after that entering the Congregational 
ministry and filling several successive pastorates, 
including one at Geneva, HL, and one at Beloit, 
Wis., holding the professorship of English literature 
in Beloit College from 1871 to 1899, and having 
charge of the public library at Branford from the 
latter date undl his sudden death in New Haven 
from heart failure three weeks ago. It appears 
in reviewing the enviable record of this gifted 
New England family that three out of the four 
brothers held college professorships while contribut- 
ing in other ways to the cause of learning or letters, 
and two of them — James Lyman and the subject 
of this note — turned finally to librarianshlp and 
ended their days in that calling after rendering 
noteworthy service to the profession. 

• • • 

The obeatest auction-sale of books ever 
known is about to begin at Anderson's in New 
York, where the first part of the famous Hoe 
library will come under the hammer on the twenty- 
fourth of this month. From then until the fifth of 
May two sessions will be held daily, except Satur- 
days and Sundays. More than three thousand five 
hundred lots will be disposed of in that period, the 
entire collection comprising about sixteen thousand 
titles. It is in respect to the probable proceeds of 
this sale that we have used the word *' greatest." 
There are said to be as many as ten books and 
manuscripts that wOl undoubtedly bring more than 
ten thousand dollars each, and foremost among 
these is the vellum copy of ihe Gutenberg Latin 
Bible printed by Gutenberg and Fust at Maintz in 
1450-55. It is described as bound in two folio 
volumes, in contemporary oak boards covered with 
pigskin. Its only defect is the substitution of 
two leaves in facsimile. At the Perkins sale in 
1873 this work was sold for seventeen thousand 
dollars, and at the Ashburnham sale twenty-four 
years later it brought twenty thousand. It wOl be 
offered on the first day of the coming sale. 


An intebbstiko literaby lawsuit, whereb 
M. Anatole France is the defendant, presents a new 
legal problem. In 1882 this author, then far less 
famous than now, sold to a publisher the manuscript 
of a two-volume history of France. Last November 
the first proofs of the work were sent to the author 
for correction, but they have not yet been returned 
to the publisher, who is urgent in his demand that 
either they shall be sent back to him properly re- 
vised or permission be granted to issue the work 
without the author's corrections of proof. Naturally 
enough M. France has found his ideas and opinions 
of twenty-nine years ago not identical with those he 
holds to-day ; and he refuses to sanction this belated 
appearance of his youthful production. Doubtless 
the notable increase in the author's fame since that 
far-off date of the purchase of his manuscript has 
influenced the publisher in his recent action, and it 
would seem hiu^ if he should not be allowed to 
realize a little profit, however tardily, from his in- 
vestment. On the other hand, the author's relnetance 
to have the book appear as a new work from his pen 
is not to be wondered at. The best solution of thedifB- 
culty might be a thorough revision of the book, with 
that additional compensation to which the author's 

present vog^e should entitle him in the book market 

• • • 

How TO MAKE the MAGAZINE FUND GO AS FAB 

AS POSSIBLE is an important question with most in- 
dividual purchasers and with kH libraries and certain 
other public institutions. A help toward the selec- 
tion of periodicals is furnished by the Connecticut 
Public Library Committee in the sixty-sixth number 
of its so-called Documents. "Suggestive List of 
Periodicals " is the title of the leaflet, which con- 
tains the names of fifty-four publications of various 
sorts, classified under ihe heading ^' Basis for Selec- 
tion for Magazines, in Order of Importance, in 
Relation to Cost." The list should prove useful to 
libraries of moderate means, the selections being 
made with regard not only to the current interest 
and value of the periodicals, but also to their useful- 
ness as works of reference when bound. The names 
chosen are gprouped under ten heads, — <' For Chil- 
dren," " For Women," « For Men," « General Liter- 
ature," " Literary Magazines," and other captions. 


A CENSORSHIP OF FICTION, AND 
SOME OT HER M ATTERS, 

(Special Gorrespondenoe of Thb Dial.) 

London^ April S, 191L 
It is now more than a year since the Liberal 
Government, led by a varie^ of causes which have 
never been accurately determined, instituted a Joint 
Select Committee of the two Houses of Parliament 
to enquire into the then pressing question of the 
Censorship of Stage Plays. In this country the 
Lord Chamberlain, an officer of the Royal House- 
hold, is responsible for the morality and respectir 
bility of the plays produced, for in the old days the 
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plajers themselves were part of the king's private 
household. At least, I presume that this is the 
reason for the Lord Chamherlain's having this pe- 
culiar and sometimes rather delicate task on his 
hands. Not that he attends to the matter himself: 
it is delegated to another officer, known as the 
Examiner of Plays, who had absolute power to 
forbid the performance of any dramatic work that 
failed to oome up to his standard of what was 
seemly. This important post haa been filled of 
late years by Mr. 6. A. Bedford ; before him, if I 
remember rightly, it was held by a Mr. Piggott, — 
but that was so long ago that I may possibly spell 
his name wrong. Against the amiability, moralify, 
and general capability of these gentlemen even 
censored dramatists have said remarkably little; 
but it has been urged, with some show of reason, 
that the power they possess is too great for any one 
man to wield: that they have often, in Biblical 
phrase, starained at gnats while cheerfully swallowing 
camels ; and that, in short, the man who should fill 
such a difficult position satisfactorily would need a 
combination of qualities never hitherto discoverable 
in the person of a single individual. Some sug- 
gested recourse to that last refuge of the Englishman 
in a difficulty — a committee; others, more bold, 
proposed the abolition of the office altogether. Pub- 
lic opinion was aroused on the subject ; there were 
many private gentlemen anxious to ventilate their 
views in letters to the press ; Mr. Harcourt, a young 
and clever member of the Liberal party, took the 
matter under his wing, — and the Scdect Committee 
mentioned above was the result. 

In Mr. Bernard Shaw's latest volume, '^The 
Doctor's Dilemma," published two weeks ago, may 
be found a preface dealing at considerable length 
with the action of this Select Committee. Like all 
Mr. Shaw's prefaces, it makes very interesting and 
piquant reading, and gives incidentally a reason- 
able statement of his own views on the whole ques- 
tion of censorship. His own play, '^Mrs. Warren's 
Profession," had come under the ban of the censor- 
ship, and he himself was one of the numerous wit- 
nesses called upon to give evidence before the com- 
mittee. I cannot but think that the liberty of the 
drama might have g^ned if Mr. Shaw coidd have 
been quietly hocussed and kept in bed while these 
examinations were proceeding; for it is evident 
from his own amusing account of the niatter that 
so ardent a revolutionary frightened the committee 
out of all its judicial calm. Mr. Shaw, not content 
with oral evidence, must needs prepare and present 
to this august body a pamphlet setting forth his 
opinions on liberty in general ; and no doubt some of 
the committee heard in his sentences the prophetic 
ramble of twentieth-century tumbrils. It was dear, 
at any rate, that the majority regarded Mr. Shaw 
as a very dangerous person : they returned him his 
printed statement and refused to examine him 
iurther ; and in the end published a lengthy report 
and ceased from their labors, leaving things, for all 
practical purposes, just where they were before. 


That is to say, they recommended that the Censor's 
permission should no longer be obligatory, but they 
coupled with this such suggestions Uutt no manager 
of a theatre in his senses would dare to produce a 
play without that permission. As Mr. Shaw points 
out, the license of the Censor is the cheapest and 
most efficient insurance pctssible against subsequent 
trouble, and any numager who neglected to secure 
it would be a fool for his pains. 

This agitation simmered for a while and then 
' died down, as such agitations do, but it left a legacy. 
Since that committee retired from active service 
there has been a distinct recrudescence of energry 
on the part of those busy people who are in favor 
of Morality by Act of Parliament. There was a 
Censor of the Drama, — why should there not be 
also a Censor of Fiction? Certain novels had been 
coming out which the press declared to have a 
vicious and immoral tendency. Mr. Wells pro- 
duced <' Ann Veronica," and the " Spectator," that 
eminently sober and respectable weekly which 
still possesses a large circulation among lovers of 
domestic animals, gave it a slashing review in two 
heavy columns. At once there was another rush 
on the correspondence columns of the daily press, 
and wives of dergymen, headmasters of preparatory 
schools, and others demanded loudly that these 
things should be stopped. Something had to be done 
in the face of this outcry, and the chief circulating 
libraries stepped into the breach and instituted a 
little censorship of their own. During the last 
year or so certain novels have been banned at the 
libraries, and in consequence have sold considerably 
more copies than if no library censorship had been 
in operation. Evidently this plan has not produced 
the effect desired and expected by its promoters. 
Something more drastic is required before the 
stream of fiction can be purified. 

Great public movements are ahnost invariably 
initiated in this country by a letter to the *' Times,'' 
and a few days ago a hurge and influential body, con- 
sisting of four peers, four members of the House of 
Commons, the wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and about half a dozen headmasters, wrote to that 
eminent journal to suggest means for preventing the 
sale of a certain sort of fiction. In the end they 
wish to procure legislation ; in the meanwhile they 
hope (in the grandiloquent phrase employed by the 
framers of printed correspondence) to ''bring a 
wholesome pressure to bear" upon publishers, — 
a pressure, I understand them to signify, that shall 
be wholesome to the general public rather than to 
the unhappy publishers. In short, they propose un- 
ashamedly a Censorship of Books, — ^a reimposition of 
that ^ imprimatur " that provided Milton with the 
theme of his '' Areopagitica." On the face of it, 
this seems a curiously retrograde step for anyone 
to propose in the twentieth century. But the signa- 
tories of the document have at least the courage of 
their opinions. They boldly state their conviction 
that matter which is ''unfit for the perusal of a 
modest girl " must likewise do " untold harm to the 
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moral character of all readers." Briefly, this is 
the EUirly Victorian yiew of the ^'Toung Person/' 
which we had hardly expected to see revired in the 
days of the fifth Greorge. I cannot helieve that the 
proposal will have any serious consequences, except 
to promote a certain amount of rather uninteresting 
correspondence in the public press. Possibly it may 
induce the police authorities, who are already armed 
with sufficient powers, to take proceedings against 
one or two publishers for issuing indecent literature. 
If we could have any confidence in their judgment 
on such points, few of us would gprieve over that 

I confess I hare often wished that something 
could be done to check the publication of trash, 
moral or immoral. The appalling rubbish that litters 
the bookstalls of our railway stations at the present 
time helps us to realise the degradation of modem 
taste. To improve this condition of things the only 
sensible way is to wait for that taste to improve. It 
will improve as time goes on, I have litde doubt. 
Free education has produced a generation who can 
read but are incapable of literary criticism, incapable 
even of following the intricacies of a sentence or 
paragraph more than a line or two in length. This 
is the fint crop, so to speak ; future generations will, 
we hope and believe, have acquired the rudiments 
of sound judgment: they will begin where their 
fathers left off. In the meantime no sane man pro- 
poses that the publication of silly rubbish should be 
arbitrarily stopped, because we aJl recognize the im- 
mense difficulty of drawing the line, of saying at 
what point the mediocre sinks into the worthless. 
Tet, compared with the difficulty of deciding betwepn 
morality and immorality, this is as nothing. ^^ An 
attack on morals," writes Mr. Shaw, ^^ may turn out 
to be the salvation of the race," and he points out 
that a hundred years ago nobody could have foreseen 
that Tom Paine's centenary would one day be the 
subject of a laudatory article in the '^ Times." Who 
can decide to-day what the civilization of the twenty- 
first century may think of the works, say, of Mr. 
Wells or of Mr. Shaw ? Yet the wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the six headmasters who 
associate themselves with her in this letter would 
almost certainly place ^ Ann Veronica " upon their 
Index ExpurgaioriuB^ to say nothing of ''Mrs. 
Warren's Profession" and ''The Shewing^up of 
Blanco Posnet." We cannot afford to have our 
standard of good literature fixed by this self- 
appointed committee, large and influential as it 
undoubtedly is. 

We cannot take their opinion ; but neither could 
we take the opinion on this subject of the most 
enlightened committee procurable in the country. 
All censorship is bad ; but of two evils a stupid censor 
is probably more endurable, less likely to do much 
harm, than a clever one. The latter would detect 
subtleties that might escape the former's notice. An 
acute reader of plays would almost inevitably have 
forbidden the performance of Ibsen's works ; the 
actual reader (I forget whether it was Mr. Bedford 
or his predecessor) contented himself with the 


prohibition of " Ghosts," which Mr. Shaw considers 
the least subversive of the Ibsen dramas. And in the 
same way. if we are to have any official cen««.hip 
of books all lovers of good literature will pray for the 
appointment of some amiable but obtuse Philistine 
to that office. We should be content with the sup- 
pression of the obvious. And, as a matter of fact, 
no other appointment would be possible. A man 
of any intellectual calibre would certainly be driven 
mad by a single quarter's conscientious work, ex- 
amining the autumn output of books for cunningly 
concealed scraps of false doctrine. 

E. H. Lacon Watson. 


COMMUNICA TI0N8. 


JANE AUSTEN AND WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
(To the Editor of The Diajl.) 

Nearly one hundred yenrs ago (in 1817) there was 
laid to rest in the nave of Winchester Cathedral a 
gifted woman who has been rightly called ** the mother 
of the nineteenth century novel." Upon the black 
marble sbib which marks the spot is inscribed the 
name: «Jane Austen." 

Of late years, as is well known, the noble fabric 
that enshrines her remains has been in great jeopardy, 
its very foundations in peril. Colossal e£fort8 for its 
preservation have already been made, but the need is 
great, and much work must still be done to secure the 
safety of this precious inheritance. 

Among the many memories by which its stones eiy 
out to us for help is its association with the talented 
novelist, so witty and so wise, who first portrayed for 
us in faithful word-pictures the everyday of life. She 
has long held a warm place in the hearts of readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, but so far there has been 
no outward expression of this wide-spread appreciation. 
The time for it has now arrived. Will all who admire 
her delicate genre painting contribute for her sake their 
quota towaids the work of restoring the stately old 
Cathedral, — just a pebble, as it were, that the cairn ao 
raised in her honor may be not only a tribute to Jane 
Austen's genius, but the dead Jane Austen's tribute to 
the Minster she loved ? 

Contributions of <' pebbles " large or small, will be 

willingly received and acknowledged by 

(Mrs.) M. G. MuBRAT Lake. 

St, Anthony^Sj Weybrtdge, Storey, England, 
April 5, 1911. 

ONOMATOPOETICS; 
CTo the Editor of The IXcaIk) 

Tour reference in a recent issue to the mispronunciatioB 
« aw-ry " reminds me of two or three similar mispronunci- 
ations which I fell into as an omnivorous reader while a 
lad without opportunity to standardize my pronuneiation 
aurally. One of these mispronunciations, <* rye-bald" 
for « rib-aid," has a strong onomatopoetic quality, more 
suggestive and e£fective than the traditional and correct 
pronunciation. " Boolk " is also a much larger, f uUer , 
and hearier word than <<bulk." Altogetiber, these 
onomatopoetic mispronunciations appeal strongly to that 
not inconsiderable class who speak ''by ear" rather 
than by note. Caswbll A. MATa 

New York. April 8, 1911. 
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A SOUL.»S STBUGGLB into the IjIGHT.* 

Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
To many the little book of her soul's history 
which Mrs. John Albee has sent out into the 
world will have no meaning, and it will touch 
in them no responsive chord; but there are 
others, not a few, to whom ^^ The Gleam " will 
oome as a veritable flash of light, a searching 
ray revealing to their awed gaze some of the un- 
suspected secrets of their inmost selves. And 
if tiie lesson the book teaches is read aright, it 
will brace and strengthen and purify the soul 
of the reader. 

It is a lifelong search for truth, religious and 
moral, artistic, economic, hygienic, that Mrs. 
Albee's autobiography relates. Bom under 
the old dispensation, she has slowly worked her 
my out intoa larger envm»uD<»>t and a freer 
atmosphere. She has had psychic experiences 
and telepathic adventures tiiat might have 
turned a less sanely practical person to profes- 
sional clairvoyance and all ite accompanying 
deception of self and others. The late Pro- 
fessor James became interested in her peculiar 
sensitiveness to certain occult influences, and 
has quoted some of her experiences in his lec- 
tures. But this is merely by the way. Her 
mental and spiritual unfolding, her growth into 
an increasing perception of beauty in nature 
and in art, her work in the field of design in 
industrial art (notably her starting of the rural 
rug-making industry), and her active interest 
in the arts-and-crafts movement, form the body 
and substance of her life-history, which is set 
forth with a simple directness and at the same 
time with a becoming reticence and restraint 
that make her pages nothing short of fascinat- 
ing to a sympathetic reader. Her later chap- 
ters gain a further interest and beauty from 
the writer's whole-hearted and at times heroic 
devotion to a husband threatened with death in 
one of its most dreaded forms. And the isola- 
tion of the two in a little mountain town of 
New Hampshire made even more harrowing 
the harsh experiences through which they 
passed. The reader's interest in Mr. Albee, 
the friend of Emerson and the author of a 
book of reminiscences of the Concord sage, 
strengthens the appeal of Mrs. Albee's nar- 
rative. A few passages from her pen will be 

*Thb Glbam . By Helen R. Albee. New York : Henry 
Holt & Go. 


all that is here needed to send the discerning 
reader to the autobiography itself. She refers 
often to the inner life and the higher self, — 
that part of the inmost being that every intro- 
spective person is conscious of as superior to the 
vicissitudes of this earthly lot. Near the end 
of her book she writes : 

«Do you long for a richer ezperienoe and a true 
knowledge of the inner life ? Are you ready to give 
real effort and time and study to secure them ? Have 
you regarded your soul growth as you do astronomy, 
mathematics, or any science, and devoted years to its 
deyelopment; or have you passively waited, hoping 
that the kingdom of heaven would take you by storm, 
or that in some miraculous hour this inner world 
would somehow burst upon your dull mind like a 
vision? Ton will wiut in vain if thus you expect to 
pluck the flower of the Spirit. * Strive to enter in; for 
strait is the gate and narrow is the way, and few there 
be who find it,' says the great Teacher. The trouble 
is that many are incredulous of the reality and value 
of the higher experiences, and consequently to them 
they are not worth any effort. * Philosophy bakes no 
bread,' says Novalis, and the business man may add: 
spiritual insight does not pay the grocery bill, and 
is therefore improfitable from the worldly estimate. 
When you reach the point of absolute hunger that 
cannot be satisfied on the lower plane, then you will 
yield all for the pearl of great price. Tou will 
allow no obstacle to interfere; you must and will have 
communion at any sacrifice." 

Mrs. Albee in her childhood refused to ac- 
cept without question the approved forms and 
methods of the good people about her. Look- 
ing back upon an unhappy attempt to ^^ con- 
vert " her before she was old enough to know 
the meaning of sin, she writes : 

** Growth is mysterious and sacred. Once I sought 
to open very gently, but forcibly, a water lily that had 
closed before I had a chance to make a sketch of it, 
and found it impossible. The next morning all the 
other lilies had unfolded naturally in their snowy per- 
fection save the one I had tried to force, and there it 
floated bruised and blackened and hopelessly mangled 
by my too eager fingers. Does not the prying hand of 
the zealous proselyter thwart the natural development, 
and give a false direction to a budding soul ? llie sad 
part of it is that the results of these unconscious bru- 
talities never recoil upon the offender; they arouse 
sensitive youth not to any real self-knowledge, but to a 
premature, morbid self-analysis. For several years I 
suffered the full reaction from the spiritual shock." 

Later in life Mrs. Albee received with en- 
thusiasm certain suggestions offered by writers 
on what has been csdled the ^^ New Tliought." 
They seem to have brought her an exhilarating 
sense of new powers of mind and will ; but the 
restraint she exercises in referring to the sub- 
ject proves that she did not allow herself to be 
swept off her feet. The following passage illus- 
trates her belief in the efficacy of a cheerful 
and confident faith in the future : 
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« We undertook to make a summer home out of an 
old abandoned farmhouse, and with neither ready 
money nor sufficient furniture at our command, it 
seemed almost as if we summoned things out of a clear 
sky, as if we had gained control of the genii of the 
lamp and ring, who fulfilled our wishes. What we 
required came in prompt and orderly fashion. There 
was no miracle about it, no prayer to high heaven, no 
outward mention of our need; but, through natural 
ordinary channels, results came.'' 

Mrs. Albee is widely known for the Abnlikee 
rug industry, wherewith she has brought a new 
interest and a fresh perception of beauty into 
the monotonous Uves of many women Uving in 
the country^ — and all without any desire or pros- 
pect of pecuniary gain for herself. In building 
up this industry she has encountered formidable 
obstacles and had some extremely trying experi- 
ences. But in this as in all other portions of her 
active and useful life she has been cheered and 
strengthened by ^' the gleam " of a light not seen 
on sea or land, but very real and unmistakable 
to the inner eye trained to perceive it. It is 
almost an irrelevance, or an impertinence, to 
note regretfully, in closing, some lack of care 
in the revision of the author's manuscript. A 
few slight corrections we wish might have been 
made, to render the manner of the book as 
excellent as its matter. But it is most cordially 
to be recommended to those to whom it is dedi- 
cated, — ^^ those who seek truth and fearlessly 

follow the light." . ^ ^ t> 

^ Pebct F. Bicknell. 


liET Us Have Peace i* 


That the annexation of rich lands, new ports, 
or wealthy industrial areas does not make a 
nation, or its individuals, the richer ; that it is 
impossible for one nation to confiscate the prop- 
erty of another, or to exact tribute ; that Japan 
is the poorer for her victory, and Russia the 
richer for defeat ; that the indemnity extorted 
from France after the Franco-Prussian war 
caused the recipient as much damage as it did 
the nation that paid it ; that a thousand millions 
sterling indemnity paid by England to Germany 
in the case of a German victory would not en- 
rich Germany, but would only embarrass her 

.*Thk Great Illusion. A Study of the Relation of 
Military Power in Nations to their Economic and Social 
Adyanta^. By Norman AngeU. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

Wab and Its Allboed Benefits. By J. Novioow. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

Wab OB Peace ? A Present-Day Dnty and a Future 
Hope. By General Hiram M. Chittenden. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg <& Co. 


national life ; that colonies are an economic dis- 
advantage, and that the power of the mother 
country over them is really less than the power 
she exercises over independent countries ; that 
there is no connection between military or poli- 
tical leadership and economic supremacy, and 
that militarism is not a source of economic pros- 
perity, but an effect of it ; that the use of force 
is as harmful to the victor as to the vanquished ; 
that war makes for the survival of the unfittest 
in every respect, not the fittest; that human 
nature is not unchanging ; — these are some of 
the paradoxical theses that Mr. Norman Angell 
vigorously maintains in ^^ The Grreat Illusion." 
He is thinking mostly of England and Germany, 
but his ars:uments concern all ^^ fully civilized 
rival natioL in fuUy occupied territor^." "The 
fact of conquering such territory," he says, 
^* gives the conqueror no material advantages 
which he could not have had without con- 
quest." 

Why, then, the present maintenance and 
increase of armaments ? Because the world is 
the pitiful victim of the Great Illusion that 
miUtary strength and political influence have to 
do S econSc ad^tage. And why are 
men so blind as not to recognize the mistake 
that is undermining national and individual 
happiness ? Simply because they are under the 
spell of the idea that a State is analogous to a 
person, and are deluded by the use of an ob- 
solete terminology, unaware that the conduct of 
the world's life has so changed during the last 
half century as to render war among enlightened 
nations not only needless, but actually impos- 
sible. In remote times a State may have been 
homogeneous enough to resemble a person, and 
property may have been administered in such 
a way as not to be out of the reach of the in- 
vader, and this may still be true among uncivil- 
ized nations ; but it is not true of the civilized 
nations of to-day, whose commercial relations 
are so intricate and interdependent, and whose 
possessions, both public and^ private, are so 
largely in the form of paper, and therefore so 
intangible, that war would be the height of 
economic folly. 

Mr. Angell is thus concerned chiefly with the 
economic effect of militarism. He starts with 
the bald assumption that self-interest is the 
basic and controlling influence in social moral- 
ity. Convince the world that war does not pay, 
and the greatest of all measures has been taken 
to promote disarmament and universal peace. 
Even in the second part of the book, where he 
turns his attention to ^^ The Human Nature of 
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the Case," and where he leaves unchallenged 
and unref ated almost no contention of the mili- 
tarist, his argument is nevertheless based prin- 
cipally upon economics, and the reader finds 
himscJf not quite satisfied that the psychology 
of war has received the consideration it deserves ; 
he hopes that Mr. AngeU is right, and for the 
most part believes that he is, but cannot help 
entertoining a degree of sympathy with the in- 
ternational banker who said to Mr. Angell : 
^^ I do not know what people go to war about, 
but I am quite sure it is not about business." 

A second defect in Mr. Angell's presentation, 
if we may criticize without incurring the charge 
of hostility to the cause which he represents, 
is that he does not take sufficient account of 
private economic selfishness as a cause of mili- 
tarism. Nations as a whole may gain nothing 
by militarism, and the rank and file of the peo- 
ple may lose by it ; but those who think have 
more than a lively suspicion that individual 
citizens in considerable numbers reap immense 
profit from war and war preparation. We are 
assured by one authority that in England one 
person in six is financially interested in militar- 
ism. Mr. Angell's book leaves us with the im- 
pression that armaments and war are almost 
wholly due to the policies of patriotic and well- 
meaning, but economically ignorant and slow^ 
minded, statesmen. Judging, too, from the 
expressions of which he makes liberal use in his 
references to them — ^^ moonshine," "fustian," 
"rhetoric," "nonsense," "blatant," "profound 
illusion," " gross misreading of all the facts in 
the case," " simply a parrot-like repetition of 
catch-phrases which lack common sense and fly 
in the face of facts of everyday experience," — 
the proper education of statesmen would seem 
a task almost as difficult as the eradication of 
selfishness from the hearts of stockholders and 
high-salaried officials. Fortunately, however, 
both causes are so plainly operative that we 
need not take the trouble to make a choice. 

In the compact little book of J. Novicow, 
Vice-President of the International Institute 
of Sociology, entitled " War and Its Alleged 
Benefits," the argument is more evenly dis- 
tributed, though hardly more comprehensive. 
Physiological, political, intellectual, and moral 
effects of war are as fully considered as eco- 
nomic effects, the whole briefly and concisely. 
The psychology of war, and antagonism and 
solidarity, are other topics. War is asserted 
to be no real solution of difficulties. 

''From the year 1500 B.C. to 1860 A.D. more than 
8000 treaties of peace meant to remain in force forever 


were concluded. The average time they remained in 
force is two years. ... If war is able to decide dif- 
ferences, how is it that 8000 wars have settled nothing, 
luod that in this year of our Lord we feel the neoessity 
for the eight thousand and first war? " 

Novicow, too, finds no difficulty in toppling 
over the arguments of the militanst by employ- 
ing ^* the mere say-so of ordinary cemmon sense," 
and exclaims much over the ignorance of those 
whose views he combats. The truth of his gen- 
eral conclusions is indisputable, but the cock- 
sureness of some of his detailed proof begets 
the impression that the next writer of a .text- 
book on logic would not find vain here a search 
for the example of fallacy. The pronounced 
spirit with which both he and Mr. Angell de- 
liver their opinions adds to the inherent interest 
of their subject, but will hardly conciliate the 
opposition, and is not without its undesirable 
effect upon even the friendly reader ; but per- 
haps the increase of interest will compensate for 
the slight loss of sympathy. 

It gives us pleasure to turn to a third anti- 
militarist work, the volume entitled ^^ War or 
Peace," by General Chittenden, of the United 
States Army, — a calm and well-balanced dis- 
cussion which will command the respect and 
the sympathy of every reader. General Chit- 
tenden does not approach the economic phase 
of .war with the keenness of the specialist, but 
his measured words are sprung of a thoughtful 
life of practical experience in the militaiy ser- ' 
vice of his country. Under the caption, ^^ Mis- 
taken Sanctions," he disposes effectively of the 
various time-honored justifications of war. With 
Mr. Angell, he insists ^^ that the whole argument 
for permanent peace rests upon the fact that 
the future of war cannot be judged from its 
past. . . . War has outlived its usefulness." 
Next, he proceeds to the condemnation of war 
as a destroyer of morality, life, and wealth, 
and in the succeeding chapter discusses the re- 
lation of war preparation to national prosperity 
and to the maintenance of peace. The destruc- 
tion of the best lives of the nation is properly 
made one of the strongest grounds for condem- 
nation.* "The Rationale of War," "The 
Present Duty," and " The Future Hope " are 
the subjects of the remaining chapters, which 
are all informed by the same reasonable, sane, 
and courteous spirit. General Chittenden is 
positive in his convictions, but he is no senti- 
mentalist ; he looks his enemy in the face and 
vanquishes him fairly and squarely, like a 

*See President Jordan's excellent "War and Manhood/' 
in the " Popular Science Monthly/' December, 1910. 
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soldier and a gentleman. The familiar class 
who are unwilling to grant any concession what- 
ever to an opponent, and who are not satisfied 
with the judicial, open-minded consideration of 
questions in which they are emotionally inter- 
ested, may be offended to find him saying that 
war in the past has not been without certain 
benefits, though he distinguishes the future 
from the past ; but those who do not belieTe 
that the cause of peace may be helped either by 
suppressing the truth or by raising the voice 
to a shout will be pleased with his book and 
proud of their countryman. 

Conscious that something positive and con- 
structive is expected of them, both Mr. Angell 
and Greneral Chittenden devote some space to 
the consideration of the present duty of their 
respective nations. Their recommendations are 
identical, and come like dashes of cold water, 
after the warmth engendered by the glowing 
argument which precedes. ^^ So long as cur- 
rent political philosophy in Europe remains 
what it is," says the former, ^^I would not 
urge the reduction of our war budget by a 
single sovereign or a single dollar." ^^ Disarm- 
ament by this government in advance of other 
great powers," says General Chittenden, ^^ would 
be an unwise — a perilous — policy. The true 
line of duty is to maintain and even increase 
oar inilit4 and n»val strength, aiid this, on 
the grounds (1) of prudent provision against 
possible danger, and (2) of strengthening the 
position of the United States as a power for 
peace." So long as statesmen, or the parties 
that force leadership upon them, still base their 
reasoning on the assumption that the State is a 
person and can benefit by conquest, a nation 
that should reduce its armament would invite 
the onslaughts of the unscrupulous. In a word, 
both authors are in agreement with the corre- 
spondent who recently wrote the present re- 
viewer : '' I have observed that a good big, fat, 
sleek, young, active, well-fed bulldog can gen- 
erally saunter down the walk without being 
much damaged by the horde of yelping curs 
that infest the hedges; and I have always 
remarked that a poor, sick, weak, and feeble dog 
is likely to be torn in pieces." 

This is not to give up the struggle for disarm- 
ament, however. Mr. Angell continues with 
practical suggestions for the future, and Gen- 
eral Chittenden adds an inspiring chapter on 
'^ The Future Hope." The campaign for the 
enlightenment of public opinion is to go on ; the 
mutual understanding of tiie rank and file of dif- 
ferent nations is to be broadened and deepened 


by educating them to a consciousness of their 
common interests. Before this treatment the 
war poUcy wfll graduaUy die away, as natoiaUy 
and completely as the policy of religious perse- 
cution died in its time. 

To this campaign of enlififhtenment these 
^ books aTfrnagnifiSit contribution. 
Mr. Angell's book, issued simultaneously in 
eleven of the great countries of the world, in- 
cluding Japan, with its argument concentrated 
on the economic phase of the question, wiU 
stimulate thought especially in the old world by 
the audacity of its assaults upon established 
lines of reasoning. It should be read in con- 
nection with one of the other two. 

Grant Showebman. 


El^IZABETHAX AND JACOBEAN BBAMA.* 


Speaking of the great history of French 
literature which has furnished a model for all 
similar ventures in the way of collaboration, the 
late Graston Paris remarked : ^^ A search, and 
a successful one, has been made for scholars 
of recognized ability and special attainments, 
whose names in each case assure us of the exact 
information and complete grasp of the subject 
which the writer possesses in the field that has 
been assigned to him." 

Though the two latest volumes of ^' The 
Cambridge History of English Literature" 
constitute the most noteworthy attempt that 
has ever been made to organize our knowledge 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, to- 
gether with its origins and its later develop- 
ment, no one would be bold enough to affirm 
that the separate chapters are in every case 
written by scholars alr^uiy well-known for their 
special competence in the subjects which they 
have been invited to discuss — not to speak of 
the instances in which the first choice among 
leading authorities has not been secured for the 
treatment of some definite and highly important 
topic. Thus, the beginnings of the drama in 
the Middle Ages are not dealt with by Mr. 
Edmund K. Chambers ; nor the life and works 
of Shakespeare by Dr. Sidney Lee ; nor Shake- 
speare's Sonnets by Canon Beeching ; nor text* 
ual problems connected with the quarto and 
folio editions of Shakespeare by Mr. A. W. Pd' 
lard; nor the characteristics of Shakespeare's 
art by Professor Bradley or Professor Dowden ; 

* Thk Cakbbidob History of Ekolish Litsiutubb. 
Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Volnmea V. 
and VI., The Drama to 1642. Cambridge, Bngland: Uni- 
▼emty Press. New York : G. P. Pntnam^s Sons. 
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nor the life and works of Ben Jonson by M. 
Castelain. And while we are touching on a 
possible oversight here and there, it may be 
added that there is no chapter at all on the 
language of the Elizabethan dramatists — ^whose 
writings, as Wordsworth said, are ^^ the gar- 
dens " of our native tongue ; although the earlier 
volumes of this history of literature have not 
avoided disquisitions upon lingpiistics. Such a 
chapter could doubtless have been obtained 
from Professor Victor or Professor Franz. But 
the editors might have contented themselves 
with some one nearer home, on the strength of 
a general rather than a particular fitness. 

The general fitness of the actual collaborators 
cannot be disallowed. The names of Ward, 
Soas, Moorman, Baker, Symons, Koeppel, 
Thomdike, Manly, Neilson, and others, are 
sufficiently familiiur to students of the drama to 
guarantee a substantial trustworthiness in the 
volumes to which these scholars have contrib- 
uted. Nor could a valid reason be alleged for 
discounting at the outset an article upon any 
aspect of Elizabethan literature by a writer who 
bad won recognition mainly in another part of 
the field. At the same time, it is disconcerting, 
when we turn from a chapter to the appendix 
which indicates the sources from which the mate- 
rial is drawn, to find that the author hitherto 
has written nothing that is closely enough 
allied to his present topic to be included in its 
bibliography. Whatever the cause may be, too 
many of the chapters read like the briefs of a 
oonsiientions attorney, gotten up with the aid 
of the best treatises, let us say, upon copyright, 
bridge-building, and melancholia ; the method 
is good, and the information well in hand, but 
the insight is not of the sort that comes from a 
prolonged intimacy with the subject. Accord- 
ingly, the student of English will derive a 
peculiar gratification from such chapters as 
that by Professor Creizenach on Miracle-Plays 
and Moralities, and that on Early English 
Tragedy by Professor Cunliffe, which display 
the ripe fruit of investigations that were begun, 
and commonly known, before the Cambridge 
History was dreamt of. On slightly different 
grounds, one may also single out the chapter by 
Professor Gregory Smith on Marlowe and Kyd 
for particular commendation. It does not begin 
with the felicity that might be expected from the 
editor of ^^ Elizabethan Critical Essays," but it 
improves as it advances ; the ten pages (V. 167- 
176) of constructive criticism on Marlowe are 
so obviously superior to the main treatment of 


Shakespeare (V. 186 ff.) by another hand, that 
examples of the best and the worst in the two 
volumes are brought into sharp contrast. 

Professor Saintsbury's two chapters on. 
Shakespeare are, indeed, very disappointing. 
They are dear enough — obscurity is not a 
characteristic of his wayward style, — and they 
disclose no important errors of fact, at least on 
a'casual reading ; after all, a large part of the 
substance is common property. But the atti- 
tude of a literary dictator in Shakespearean 
biography and criticism will not be welcome to 
those who have tried to keep abreast of the 
more recent investigations and synthetic studies, 
as Professor Saintsbury has not. Nor will a 
dap-dash journalistic manner seem more grave 
when it is observed in what, as many would 
imagine, ought to be the most weighty exposi- 
tion in the fourteen volumes of this notoble 
history. Compared mth the discussion of 
Shakespeare as a tragic poet in the familiar 
book of Professor Bradley, the utterances here 
on the art of Shakespeare may be deemed 
almost negligible, with the exception, perhaps, 
of what is said concerning his versification. Yet 
Professor Saintsbury's former inquiries into 
metre, and the habitual interest which causes 
him to lead up, finally, to Shakespeare's blank 
verse — as if this could furnish a worthy climax 
in/ the interpretation of a great dramatist — have 
not been enough to prevent an odd bit of con- 
fusion on page 244 of Volume Y . It is astonish- 
ing that any one who has written so copiously 
upon metre should identify the terms ^^weak" 
and ^^ feminine," as applied to line-endings. 

The most valuable tiling in connection with 
the sequence of chapters (viii.-xii.) on Shake- 
speare is the Bibliography, in twelve sections. 
So far as I am aware, it is incomparably the 
best collection of titles on the subject now in 
print. Of course there are omissions, both 
intended and accidental. Professor Boot's dis- 
sertation on ^^ Classical Mythology in Shake- 
speare" (Yale Studies in English, No. XIX.) 
ought to have been included under ^' Sources " 
(p. 489); possibly also Mr. Churton Collins's 
^* Studies in Shakespeare," and one or two 
other titles — ^for example, Carr's *^ Four Lives 
from North's Plutarch." Though the twelve 
sections (Y., 470-518) could scarcely be 
thought of as the catalogue raisonne of works 
on Shakespeare for which many an investigator 
has been longing, they are an approach to it, 
and strengthen the hope that it may ultimately 
appear. 
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It is pleasant to observe the consideration 
that is bestowed throughout these volumes 
upon American scholarship, both in the choice 
of collaborators and in the tributes which are 
paid to authorities like Dr. Fumess and Pro- 
fessor Schelling. The prefatory acknowledge- 
ment which the editors make to the work on 
Elizabethan Drama by the latter is refreshing 
after the unsympathetic, and even unjust, 
remarks about it in the London '* AthensBum." 
The simultaneous publication of ^^The Cam- 
bridge History " in this country and England 
is, of course, significant of a united interest in a 
common object, and a matter of congratulation 
for us in America. However, we must regret 
the presence of a nmnber of trifling errors id 
the Putnam edition which may not occur in 
that of the Cambridge University Press. 
Chapman's rendering of Ovid's '^Banquet of 
Sence," for example, appears as a ^^ ]&uiquet 
of Sauce" both in the text (VI., 35) and the 
Index (VI., 670). And for " bare " (V., 296, 
Note 3) we should have ^^base" ajB the reading 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare in the last 
scene of ^^ Othello "; but here it is the sub- 
stance of the note that seems to be at fault. 
The American printer reproduces the English 
orthography of words like color and vigor — 
thoueh our form was known to Gray : yet he 
makS a single word of some or., an/sirly 
of any one^ though, as ^'C. S. C." might put it, 
someone and anyone were ^^ unknown to Keats." 
The printer may be referred to Calverley*s 
poem entitled ** Forever." 

There is but one thing more to say. In his 
^' Tractate on Education," Milton speaks of an 
antidote which must be given to the students 
who may busy themselves with certain speci- 
mens of the Attic drama. Throughout these 
monumental volumes on the English drama, the 
various specialists and generalizers for the most 
part seem to have forgotten, or never to have 
recognized, the need of an antidote for some of 
the noxious weeds that flourished in the luxu- 
riant ^^ gardens of our language." The great 
literary critic in the age of Elizabeth recog- 
nized this need, and never forgot it. We may 
therefore deplore the arrangement through 
which the contemporary criticism of the drama 
by Sir Philip Sidney and others is chiefly rele- 
gated to a difiFerent section of this history, and 
otherwise receives so little emphasis in compari- 
son with the lives of the dramatists and the 
chronology of their plays. 

Lane Cooper. 


A PHrU>SOPHY OP lilPB.* 


Few have lived as long, or to such good pur- 
pose, as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. To most 
of us the Darwinian period, when the battle for 
evolution was fought and won, seems already 
to belong to a distant past. Yet Wallace and 
Hooker, evolutionists who stood fifty years ago 
second only to Darwin, are still living and active. 

Many years ago Dr. Wallace published his 
^^ Darwinism," containing a summary of the 
theory of organic evolution, with a discussion 
of the principal facts bearing on the subject. 
This has appeared in several editions, and is 
still very widely read. The new work, ** The 
World of Life," is not intended to take its 
place, but gives the author's most mature 
thoughts on life in general, its meaning and 
cause. Being thus a work of philosophy as 
well as science, it necessarily covers much de- 
batable ground, but the author tells us that 
in every case his opinions result from a careful 
study of the facts, and whether correct or false, 
are at any rate not the fruits of mere inclination 
or fancy. The ground covered is so vast that 
no two really original writers, cultivating it 
during a lifetime, can be expected to gamer 
the same harvest, nor is it desirable that they 
should do so. Hence almost every reader will 
find things that he himself would have put dif- 
fereutly,]f only because his temperament and ex- 
perience differ from those of the author. Many, 
however, will object to Dr. Wallace's opinions 
simply because they are largely metaphysical, 
forgetting that the dogmatic negations of the 
materialistic are in their essence equally so. 

On the emotional side, the book is chiefly 
notable for its expression of a great delight in 
every form of life, from man down; perhaps 
richer in quality than that shown by any other 
writer. I am inclined to think that Dr. Wallace 
is absolutely preeminent in this quality, because 
few naturalisto have interested themselves in so 
many different aspects of life, while those who 
are not students of nature simply do not see 
many of its manifestations. The best of the 
nature-poets may doubtless have depths of feel- 
ing, as well as modes of expression, beyond the 
power of a biologist, but their writings suffi- 
ciently indicate the limitations of their fidd of 
vision. For the ordinary reader I believe this 

glow of pleasure in the contemplation of life of 

• 

*Thb World of Life. A Miuiifestatioii of CrealiTe 
Power, Direotiye Mindf and Ultimate Purpose. By Alfred 
Rnssel Wallace. New York : Moffat, Yard A Go. 
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every kind is the most precious attribute of the 
book, because if it is communicated to him in 
any degree he will be enriched for the rest of 
his days. Even the statistical data concerning 
the number of species of plants in different 
areas have a charm for us when we realize with 
the author how much beauty and interest 
diversity implies, aud how this leads to a still 
more wonderful diversity of animals dependent 
on the plants. As is indicated by the sub-title. 
Dr. Wallace r^ards life as manifesting a 
creative power, having the definite purpose of 
evolving spiritual beings capable of surviving 
death. He does not thereby abandon any part 
of the theory of evolution, as set forth in his 
earlier writings; but it is well known that in 
matters of this kind he differed from Darwin, 
who felt unable to formulate metaphysical 
theories, or at any rate to give them any prag- 
matic value. Logically, according to the ordin- 
ary doctrines of science, man is tiie outcome of 
what has gone before, and might conceivably 
have been predicted at any stage of the process 
by a being of sufficient reasoning power ac- 
quainted with all the facts. The process of 
evolution is such that at each stage things fit 
together, as it were, and appear as though 
made for each other. Man appears on the 
scene with conscious purpose, and is unable to 
imagine a universe without something of the 
kind. Is it altogether a quibble or play of 
words to put things this way ? Let the lifeless 
universe exist for an x period, undergoing 
various physical and chemical changes until 
life appears, and with it consciousness. At 
this last moment vcdtie and purpose arise ; until 
then they simply did not exist. We commonly 
hold that whatever prodv>ces value has thereby 
a value of its own, or in a sense purpose ; hence 
as a matter of argument it may reasonably be 
maintained that life was the purpose of pre- 
ezistent lifeless being. This may be an 
** absurdly human " point of view ; .but being 
absurdly human, what are we to do? The 
contemplation of such a philosophic system 
necessarily arouses in us a sense of its incom- 
pleteness ; and as though to fill a void, we are 
led to believe in some sort of conscious being 
or beings presiding over the destinies of the 
ostensibly azoic universe. We are in some such 
way started on the path. Dr. Wallace follows, 
and guided by him we may arrive at a theology 
more in harmony with science than those handed 
down to us by the churches. Even the doctrine 
of the multiplicity of creative agencies, put 
forth at the end of the book, may then seem to 


have much in its favor, especially as contrasted 
with that of a single omnipotent, all-knowing, 
unchanging God. 

Those who utterly refuse to consider ques- 
tions of this kind will thrust all this aside as 
so much trash. For some, this limitation of 
the inteUectiial field may be a sort of necessity. 
There will, however, be many who with Darwin 
are keenly alive to the mystery of things, and 
freely acbiowledge their personal need of light, 
while at the same time refusing consent to a 
series of ^^ explanations " which they feel do not 
explain, and are not fortified by known facts. 
At this point a practical dilemma arises. If 
humanity is led to confine its thought entirely 
to limited fields, abandoning the celestial 
heights entirely to insincere litterati who play 
with great questions merely to tickle the pass- 
ing fancy, ^nll there be any loss? May we not 
answer, that the loss will be tremendous, incal- 
culable ? Yet this may come about from mere 
inertia, aided by fashion, our species ^^ going to 
the dogs " in a veritable psychological fashion. 
On the other hand, history abundantly shows 
how h^vy is the burden of a mass of theological 
or metaphysical dogma, supported by custom 
and tradition, but deadly to the free exercise 
of thought. It seems to me that we can only 
arrive at a sort of middle road, that of feeling 
keenly that things after all have a ^^ meaning," 
that virtue is a reality, not an abstraction, that 
somehow the universe has a soul of its own ; 
while at the same time guarding ourselves con- 
tinually against those artificial thought-castles 
in which we are so liable to be imprisoned. 
Looking at the matter in this way, those of us 
who are not prepared to follow Dr. Wallace 
in all the intricacies of his personal faith, may 
nevertheless feel very strongly that he has done 
well in bringing forward his solution of the 
riddle of the ages, the result of more than 
fifty years of thought. The book contains 
many interesting and illmninating discussions 
of particular questions, and many expressions 
of opinion on debatable points, so that it 
wiU prove stimulating in a variety of ways. 
The reviewer is tempted to wnte at greater 
length than space permits. I have been inter- 
ested to compare the American and English 
editions. Although they contain exactly the 
same material, the American book is consider- 
ably larger, with 441 pages against the 408 of 
the English. The English is on whiter paper, 
and the printing is blacker and more even. 
In the American edition figures 40 and 41 are 
upside down. T. D. A. Cogkerell. 
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New TSL.L.BBS OF A TAL.S OUTWORN.* 

The open-eyed visitor to the Rouen of to-daj 
(the Botomagus of yesterday), after he has 
looked up the various streets and squares and 
monuments that perpetuate the name and fame 
of Jeanne d' Arc, will very likely go, though he 
may have but a minute to spare, to the Yieux 
March^ and see the spot on which, on May 81, 
1431, the victime glorieuse breathed out her 
last on a stack of burning wood. Bom early in 
January 1412, at Domr^my, on the Mason-and- 
Dixon line, as it were, between Teuton and 
Graul, where patriotism always runs highest, 
she accomplished a stupendous amount of good 
in a seemingly inexplicable way, and in compen- 
sation was burned and her ashes thrown into the 
river. And from Christine de Pisan (d. 1429) 
to Anatole Fiance, her unique and elusive life 
has attracted some of the world's greatest poets, 
artists, and historians. In an incomplete bibliog- 
raphy brought down to 1894, there are found 
667 works that deal only with her life, and it in 
its entirety. There are 849 monographs that 
deal with particular phases of her life. There 
are 160 dntmas in verse, and 21 operas — 2286 
works in all, the compiler, Pierre Landry d' Arc, 
admitting that it would have been easy to pass 
the three thousand mark had certain other 
publications been taken into account. And all 
these antedate 1894. Yet it is entirely pos- 
sible that the greatest works on Joan, excepting 
those by Shakespeare, Voltaire, and Scluller, 
postdate 1894. In tiie language almost of 
Schiller, Johanna geht^ vmd immer kehrt sie 
wieder I And now she comes twice more. 

Miss Bangs, starting from the sane proposi- 
tion of Sainte-Beuve that the miracle of the 
Maid's life can best be honored by the simple 
truth, has traced her career from the cradle to 
the stake with a simplicity and a sympathetic 
love of accurate detail that are very pleasing. 
Her aim is to tell the story of how a thoroughly 
good woman was abused and then burned by 
thoroughly bad men, because she lived in an 
age when the power that comes from goodness 
was so rare that it was confused with tihe weak- 
ness that emanates from evil. She treats the 
Maid in a perfectly natural way, as a girl differ- 
ent from other girls only in the compelling 
power of her will, as one who did not believe 
in miracles, and whose slogan was that if men 

* Jeanne d*Aro, the Maid of France. By Mary Rosreis 
Baii|r>< With frontispieoe in color. Boston: Houghton 
MifOinCo. 

Joan of Arc. By Ghrace James. Illustrated. New 
Yodk: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


will work, Grod will work. The style is always 
dear and occasionally sparkling. Though 
plainly aiming at simplicity, it is refreshing to 
meet such Sunday words as ^' doddering," ^^ bid- 
dableness," "pick-a-back," "sacring," "was- 
trel," "miniver," "caracoled," "gabelle," 
"tumbril," and others, — words that fit in so 
well just here. Except the oft-repeated "so 
says the chronicle," and the ocoasioual refer- 
ences to the poet Alain Chartier, tliere is no 
indication of the sources utilized in the pre- 
paration of this confessedly historical woric. 
This makes reading the book somewhat like 
listening to a good lecture without knowing 
who the lecturer is or whence he comes. All in 
all, Miss Bangs has re-told the time-honored 
and time-worn story of the Maid with the same 
evident interest in her theme that one would 
expect if it were as fresh and original as a 
descriptive account of the South Pole. 

Miss James's work, on the other hand, pos- 
sesses the conventional devices known to book- 
makers: bibliography, index of names, and a 
dozen illustrations that are illustrations in the 
original sense of the word. Only four of the 
twdve chapters bear directly on the heroine. 
These contain the traditionid data. There is 
an introductory chapter on the impotent Charles 
YII., his unscrupulous mother Isabel of Bavaria, 
his gentle wife Marie of Anjou, and his capable 
wife's mother Yolande of Aragon. There are 
chapters replete with uncanny though interest- 
ing material on visions and voices, mystics and 
visionaries, black magic, V amour de grace^ and 
the bourgeois of Paris. The two chapters that 
most coiilially invite careful study are the two 
that respectively describe the nature, and ac- 
count for the effect, of the supernatural elements 
in the Maid's life. Miss James argpies that to 
disprove that Joan had these we will have to 
reject the very foundation on which history is 
baised; that she did exercise the powers of 
telepathy, pre-cognition, and clairvoyance ; that 
she did have visions, hear voices, unearth the 
King's secret, and discover the sword at 
Fierbois, — unless documentary evidence taken 
under oath be apocryphal. But how are we to 
explain the situation? Four contingencies are 
set up: Joan was either a prodigy, a sorceress, 
a fraud, or a victim of a fraud. The fraud and 
sorceress ideas Miss James rejects once for all; 
and certainly no one will quarrel with her for 
this. The idea that Joan was a victim of a 
political and religious fraud is no new one: 
" Beaumarchais entertained it in 1730, and 
Anatole France in 1908." But this is also 
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rejected as unconvincing. Joan was, then, a 
prodigy. 

Now the author does some interesting reason- 
ing, without getting nearer to a scientific solu- 
tion than her predecessors. First, she calls to 
the rescue Wordsworth, Dickens, and William 
James, all of whom help, none of whom decide. 
Then she herself &lls into such a statement 
as that the Maid ^^ probably suffered from a 
unilateral hallucination, or hemianaesthesia.*' 
But she immediately turns her back on this 
sort of language, and concludes: *^For the 
simple-minded and the faithful there remains a 
more perfect solution — it lies in the belief in 
the power of God." 

Some readers will see in this more reverence 
than reason. But is there not about an equal 
deal of both ? Cannot the success of Joan, — ^to 
go just an inch further than Miss James has 
gone, — be set forth about as follows: Every 
great man who has done anything eternally 
worth while witiiin the last two thousand years 
has at some time in his life expressed an un- 
shaken belief in God. Joan believed in Grod, 
and (because) she believed in herself. Who, 
aside from her, believed in himself or herself 
at that time? Charles VII. doubted his own 
legitimacy. With her, the belief and the deed 
were consubstantial. And she was mightily 
convinced that if she would act, God would act. 
So she went to work. And France followed. 
Now, a large percentage of her contemporaries 
who were in a position to do things were im- 
mature idiots anchoretically encysted in thick 
and contagious lethargy. But she went to 
work. To accomplish what for that age was 
prodigious, she did not need to be a twentietii- 
eentury prodigy. And great as she was, she 
undoubtedly stood at the head of her class 
partiy because, in the choice nouns of Addison, 
the other members of the class were ninny- 
hammers, dotards, and nincompoops. 

But after all is said and done, one of the 
most remarkable things in connection with the 
Maid is the amazing amount of art and history 
and poetry that owes its most remote inspiration 
to her baffling life. She has been a grateful 
theme for many men of many minds. Poet- 
ically, any thesis can be proved or disproved 
by her case. For example, just as the Anglo- 
Saxon people glory over " Beowulf," despite the 
fact that the subject matter concerns neither 
the Angles nor the Saxons, so did Schiller 
dramatize her of France, and the Germans exult 
over Die Jungfrau von Orleans just as much 
as they would have done had she been bom on 


the right rather than the left bank of the 
Meuse. A great national poem does not need 
to patronize local talent. And Joan disproves 
more completely than does Calderon*s JEJl 
PriruApe Constante the stoutiy maintained 
thesis of Lessing, that the life of a true Chris- 
tian does not lend itself to tragic treatment. 
As a poetic subject, her life far outstrips the 
fondest dreams of Edgar Allan Foe. She was 
a brave and beautiful girl. Men swore she was 
the simplest thing they had ever seen. She 
liked fine clothes, and was fonder of the banner 
than the sword. From the time she enlisted 
she wore male attire, and Mark Twain gives a 
most reasonable explanation of this also. She 
liked to skip and romp about, and gather 
flowers from the field ; she was occasionally 
caught praying when her mother thought she 
was at work; she was fond of babies, and 
stood godmotiier to several ; she was an adept 
at watching the sheep and crocheting. And in 
addition to all this childlike simplicity, she 
possessed lovely womanliness, while the. Queen- 
mother — so say the chronicles — was proverb- 
ially vain, passionate, and dissolute. She 
was a devoted patriot, says Mark Twain, when 
France was a British province. She was a 
saint when to be a saint was to be considered 
a " lyme of the Feende." She was martyrly 
constant when there was nothing in France 
worth such lavish constancy. She was a cour- 
ageous soldier when France was carrying on a 
war through three generations without a stand- 
ing army. And she dared nobly to die for the 
sweet mother-land that gave her birth. All 
of which makes her life a fertile field for poets 
and artists. And to these we can only say, 
En avarU, I and Gliick aufl 

But there is another side to the matter. 
There have been, and are being, too many 
semi-erudite works written on such worthy and 
suggestive but elusive and uncontrollable sub- 
jects as the Maid's life. Anatole France says : 
Le% textes relatifs a la Pv^elle aont presque 
tons suspects a divers egards et soulevent a 
chaque instant des objections. Fresh from 
writing two enormous volumes on her, he ought 
to know. This being the case, it is extremely 
questionable whether we would really know any 
less accurately and appreciate any less keenly 
the Maid's worth if we had only the works of 
three writers: Jules Quicherat's documents, 
Anatole France's biography, and Schiller's 
drama. But we have three thousand works ! 
Of these. Martial would undoubtedly say, in his 
epigrammatic way. Sunt bona^ sunt quaedam 
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mediocriay aunt mala plura. Now, an author 
does not have the same ethical right to tell a 
story over and over that a musician has to play 
a piece of music over and over. The music 
comes aud goes like a pleasant thought, but the 
book goes babbling on forever. And so, just 
B& certain states every now and then pass a 
game-law, making it illegal to kill, say, any 
partridges for the next five years, would it not 
likewise be a relief and a potent blessing if all 
publishers could combine and pass a law making 
it. illegal to write within the next twenty-five 
years any more books on certain subjects — 
among others, these: Goethe ; the French Revo- 
lution ; the Authorship of ^^ Beowulf "; Romanti- 
cism ; the Interpretation of the Nibelungenlied ; 
Napoleon ; and Joan of Arc, Her Visions and 
Her Voices. 

Allen Wilson Porterfield. 


Spain of To-day.* 


Because Spain at one time was the ruling force 
in all Europe, if not, indeed, in both hemispheres, 
and is so no longer, materialistic critics have some- 
times- been tempted to sneeF at her as a dead 
nation, sterile and insig^nificant. That point of 
view is changing, wherever it once prevailed. First 
of all, the picturesqueness of the country as a field 
for travel has been discovered : 

** Bugged and 'wild, wind-swept, and bleak, and drear. 
She lias a mgged splendor aU her own." 

Spain is made the subject of many returned travel- 
lers' narratives — most of them illustrated with 
numerous photographs. Nor is that all. The land 
that produces a Sorolla and a Zuloaga is conceded 
to have a present as well as a past. There is an 
interest everywhere to-day in contemporary Span- 
ish fiction. Several of the writers whose books we 
have now to consider, Mr. Fitz-6erald and Miss 
O'Reilly among them, answer that tedious old ques- 
tion, '< What has Spain done for civilization?" 
very satisfactorily. 

Some of the books about Spain published during 
the last few months are of American authorship, 
and some of English. '< Quiet Days in Spain," 
"Things Seen in Spain," "Home Life in Spain," — 
every one of these volumes is obviously Britannic. 

*HoHE Life in Spain. By S. L. Bensnson. Illns- 
trated. New York : The Maomillan Co. 

Rambles ik Spain. By John D. Fit^Gerald. Illus- 
trated. New York: Thomas Y. CroweU <& Co. 

Things Seen in Spain. By C. Gasqnoine Hartley. 
lUnstiated. New York : £. P. Dutton <& Go. 

The Spaniabd at Home. By Mary F. Nixon-Roolet. 
lUoBtrated. Chicago : A. C. MoClnrg <ft Co. 

Heboio Spain. By E. Boyle O'Reilly. Illuatrated. 
New York : DofBeld & Co. 

Spain fbom Within. By Rafael Shaw. lilnatrated. 
New York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


One can positively see the tweeds and smell th« 
pipe-tobacco. Yet the last of the three, and the 
most important of them, is, at least, the work of 
one whose acquaintance with the land of which he 
writes is of some twenty years standing. Mr. 
Bensusan has been more fortunate than Gautier, 
about whom legend says that he first wrote his 
travel-book, then crossed the Pyrenees on the 
royalties, to see whether the kingdom measured up 
to his description of it. Mr. Bensusan, for his 
part, writes a pleasant sort of book, with chapters 
on Idle Days in the South, and other accounts of 
joumeyings, but also with more general chapten, 
relieved by anecdote and illustration, on such sub- 
jects as Uie Church, the Theatre, the Kitchen, 
the Caf^, the Plaza de Toros, the Literature, 
and the Law Courts, of the sunny land. As for 
the Home whose life he sets out to describe, it is, 
he writes, "all things considered," a very happj 
one. One of our other authors, Mrs. Nixon-Roolet, 
in speaking of Spain as a land of petticoat^nile 
offers a possible explanation. " The most striking 
thing about Spanish home life is its mirthfnlness," 
adds the same vivacious narrator. But, to return 
to Mr. Bensusan, there is also a respect for tradition, 
and a simplicity thereof, that ^vors happiness. 
The house is generally built round a central court- 
yard, square or oblong in shape, and of larger or 
smaller proportions according to whether one is in 
the Soudi or the North. If the various floors of 
the house are divided among several tenants, it is 
by friendly arrangement that lines are stretched 
and the family wash hung up ; and at the proper 
hour the smell of cooking and the clatter of dishes 
arises from the several kitchens as evidence that 
everyone in Spain eats now and then. What 
is more, "everybody having prepared the same 
material in the same kind of utensil is now cook- 
ing it in accordance with one recipe " — a recipe 
that has probably not varied for hundreds of years. 
Even the superficial tourist realizes, on his circular 
tour, that this is a land ruled by tradition. 

It is obviously dangerous to generalize in a 
country whose history, if one studies it, one dis- 
covers to be the history of a good many different 
kingdoms. The strongly marked r^onalism of 
the land, and its divergences, are brought out by ail 
our writers. But so is Spain's traditionalism. There 
is, of course, a great difference to be observed in the 
impression made by the same phenomenon upon the 
various witnesses. The Catholic regards the tradi- 
tion that is so often an expression of Catholicism 
with a favoring eye. And of the books whose titles 
are noted in our footnote. Miss Elizabeth Boyle 
O'Reilly's " Heroic Spain " may be recommended 
as likely to give the reader most pleasure. Here ii 
a travel-book full of personality. Both the person- 
ality of the land visited and that of the traveller find 
expression in it. ^' I would beg every unhurried 
traveller to carry in his pocket the ^ Bomaneero del 
Cid,' Spain's Epic, and ' Don Quixote,' her grei^ 
novel, the truest-hearted book ever written," urges 
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Miss O'Reilly. Let us add as a farther piece of 
advice, in case you are planning a Spanish excur- 
sion, '^ and read < Heroic Spain ' before you engage 
passage." 

But if Miss O'Reilly's book is altogether charm- 
ing, that by Mr. Rafael Shaw is perhaps the most 
informing of our little library ; and it certainly has 
most of journalistic interest. ^' I have endeavored 
to show," writes Mr. Shaw, '^what the people of 
Spain believe to be the truth about those who exer- 
cise authority over them, as gathered from conver- 
sation with Spaniards of all classes, but principally 
working people, in town and country, and from my 
own reading and observation." The resulting vol- 
ume is inevitably interesting, even though its pages 
sometimes express crude partisanship and radical- 
ism. But, whereas most of our other travellers stop 
short with describing the railway train, the inn and 
its table d'h5te, the Cathedral, and the holy-day 
festival, Mr. Shaw takes for his theme taxation, the 
economic situation, education, the army, the devotion 
of the aristocracy, and the religious laxity of the 
working classes. As for Mr. Shaw's reports of the 
corruption of the confessional and of the general 
unscrupnlousness of the Spanish clergy, he himself 
admits, after retailing a number of old wives' tales 
and not a little servant-girl gossip : << The hostility 
of the people towards the priests doubtless colors 
their views." Mr. Shaw's views are colored as well : 
and not rose-colored. Everywhere he sees the omin- 
ous shadow of the Jesuit. But he makes an inter- 
esting reporter. He is, also, correct enough in con- 
tending that economic, social, and moral abuses have 
been associated with Spanish priestcraft and mon- 
asticism ; but in making no apparent effort to sift 
the truth of his horrifies he impairs the value of 
what might have proved a much more valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of modern Spain. 

Wabren Babton Blake. 


Brlefs on New Books. 

An account of ^oiesBOT Payson J. Treat's book 
our national on *^The National Land System" 
Uind MVitem. (g, g. Treat <& Co. ) embodies the 
results of much patient delving in the statutes 
and the journals of Congress, and in the American 
State Papers. It successfully summarizes the 
complicated history of the public lands of the 
United States, and of their management, from 
1785 to 1820. The first chapter, which treats 
of the Origin of the Public Domain, is in the 
nature of an introduction. This must account 
for the omission of any mention of Thomas 
Paine's << Public Good," and the neglect of the 
wider relations of the land question to the '< States'- 
rights conflict " of the later years of the Confedera- 
tion. Nor is the second chapter, on the Origins of 
the Federal Land System, altogether exhaustive. 
With the third chapter, however. Professor Treat 


reaches the fundamental and most valuable part of 
his work. Here he gives a particularly clear ac- 
count of the transitional years of 1787-1789, and 
presents a minute and accurate narrative of the 
development of the land system after the beginning 
of the government of the United States under the 
Constitution, Besides correcting some errors in the 
hitherto accepted chronology of this development, 
Professor Treat presents here and there some 
valuable criticisms which are the outcome of his 
investigation. Such, for example, is his analysis of 
Hamilton's report of 1790 on the disposal of the 
public lands. The limit of time set to this volume 
is the year 1820, when the credit system of land 
sales was abolished; but many topics of special 
interest are carried to a logical conclusion at some 
later date. Thus, the ^' relief " laws are brought 
down to 1832, and the land grants for military and 
naval service to 1856. In addition there are chap- 
ters on the system of surveys, the confirmation of 
foreign titles, land grants for education, and special 
grants, public and private. The last chapter, upon 
the rdation of the land system to the westward 
movement, constitutes a summary of the whole book, 
but seems hardly representative of the full import- 
ance of the subject. Throughout, indeed, it is in 
the clear analysis of legislation and administration 
from a legal and technical standpoint that Professor 
Treat's book excels. This is a sufficient accomplish- 
ment, marking a welcome advance over the com- 
pilation of Donaldson and the ill-arranged though 
meritorious work of Shosuke Sato. Except for 
these, no other work is comparable to this of Pro- 
fessor Treat's for the period which the latter covers. 
The volume is enriched by helpful maps, by many 
statistical tables taken from official sources, and by 
a good bibliography. 

Sketchet of '^® recent fall of the French cab- 
ParUian poiitict met lends a particular interest to 
and literature. ]j£p^ Lawrence Jerrold's journalistic 
articles, lately collected and published under the 
somewhat arrogant title of ^'The Real France" 
(Lane). <<The Obvious Paris " would have been a 
far better caption for this little book, which pre- 
sents certain aspects of politics and literature in the 
French capital, sketching picturesquely the figures 
of Messieurs Clemenceau, Briand, Delcasse, and 
President Falli^res. <^ Realism in Politics " is Mr. 
Jerrold's characterization of the recent ministry; 
and by realism Mr. Jerrold means the passing of 
political theorists and the rise of opportunistic 
politicians like Messieurs Clemenceau and Briand. 
The contest between the blague of the boulevard 
and the solidity of French home life, between the 
dreams of young socialists and anarchists and the 
steady conservative commonsense of the nation in 
practical politics, only emphasizes that divorce of 
theory and action which is the guarantee of Grallic 
freedom of thought. The careful student will sup- 
plement this opening chapter by the far more search- 
ing analysis of Mr. Brownell (^'French Traits"). 
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Chapters on Loardes and the coal-conntry — the only 
glimpses we get of extra-Parisian France — serve 
as a boundary between the disenssion of politics and 
the last third of the volame, which takes up literary 
matters under the chapter-headings ^^Les Jennes," 
'<The Heirs of Les Jeunes," and <<The French 
Stage of To-day." '^ Les Jeunes " were certainly 
interesting young men, but our final estimate of 
the importance of all this post-Bomanticism must be 
modified by the fact that Mr. Jerrold was himself 
a ^^Jeune," and '^founded at twenty with other 
Jeunes, a Jeune Review: The Magazine Inter- 
national, in which he published translations into 
French of the most Whitmanish of the Leaves of 
Grass, and which started a new French literary move- 
ment in praise of Nature and Life, and thereupon 
died." The quotation is from the English '< Who's 
Who," but the style is a rather mild analogue of the 
careless diction that is the chief defect of Mr. 
Jerrold's interesting little volume. But no En- 
glishman who '' starts a new literary movement " in 
France should be expected to remember the tongue 
of his fathers. 

TwopiavMbv August Strindberg, the greatest 
Sweden's greaUat dramatist of Sweden, has been littie 
dramatic write,', 1^^^,^^ j^ English-speaking lands, 

primarily because of the subject-matter and point 
of view of his plays. He is a pessimist, a misogy- 
nist, an extreme realist; and these characteristics 
have kept him from that wider vogue which other- 
wise his remarkable technique and undoubted power 
would have won for him. His strange gripping 
drama, <^The Father," appeared in an English 
translation several years ago; but with this excep- 
tion, he has been practically inaccessible to English 
readers. This lack is now partially supplied by 
translations (only fair in quality) of the short one- 
act play, '^Mother Love," and the longer play, '^ The 
Creditor," also in one-act form. The former piece 
is an intensely disagreeable picture of the sordid 
sin and loveless attitude of a mother toward her 
actress daughter ; it spells complete disillusionment 
of the writer with regard to one of the holiest of 
relations. <^The Creditor," regarded abroad as 
Strindberg's masterpiece, is terrifying as a study, — 
subtle, penetrating, and acid-like in its satire, — of 
the husband-wife-lover triangle. The lover in this 
case is a former husband, and the climax depicts 
him as retarning to distill the poison of suspicion 
into the mind of husband numb^ two, and bringing 
about his tragic death. The profound cynicism of 
the thing centres in the woman herself, although 
the revenging first husband is a very Mephisto in 
his cool and calculating hate. It is easy to believe 
in the frightful strength of this play as an acting 
piece ; but the mind insists on asking, eui bono f 
when admiration of its dramatic skill and force has 
given way to reflection upon it as a study of life. 
It is to be hoped that other dramas, modifying the 
drastic impression created by these two, will in 
time be added to the list of Strindberg's translated 


plays. Mr. Francis J. Ziegler is responsible for 
the English versions of ** Mother Love " and ^ The 
Creditor," and Messrs. Brown Brothers of Philir 
delphia publish the books. 

Early years and " ^~J!?^ Memory's Shrine " (Lippin- 
early friends of cott Co.) is a collection of pleasant 
Carmen Syiva. reminiscences of old friends and girl- 
hood experiences from the pen of Queen Elisabeth 
of Boumania, better known in literature as *' Carmen 
Sylva." Among those with whom her chapters deal 
occur the names of Clara Schamann, Moritz Amdt, 
Bernays, Fanny Lavater, Bunsen, Perthes, Karl 
Sohn, and the Valette family. Of a more intimately 
autobiographic character are chapters on ^' Grand- 
mamma," " My Tutors," and '' My Brother Otto." 
Particularly are we impressed with the range of her 
girlhood studies under a certain Herr Sauerwein. 
^ Sanscrit and Russian were as familiar to him as 
the Neo-Latin tongues or Celtic idioms ; snatches of 
Hungarian song alternated on his lips with verses of 
the Persian and Arabic poets ; and his reading was 
as extensive as his literary taste was sound. . . . 
It was Sauerwein's aim to give me something more 
than a superficial acquaintance with all that is best 
in the literature of the whole world ; our course of 
reading was in consequence strangely diversified." 
It was this book-loving German tutor who first en- 
couraged the gifted girl to cultivate her talent for 
poetry. Carmen Sylva's readers would have been 
glad to have many more details of her life and its 
crowded interests and activities. She has kept hei^ 
self too modestly in the background, or behind the 
scenes, in her otherwise attractive volume. We hope 
she will at some future time again unlock the Shrine 
and open its door wider. The translation of the book 
from the German has been made by Miss Edith 
Hopkirk, formerly the author's secretary. Portnuts 
accompany the reading matter. 

i>-«./«^.— «— The same attraction that makes the 

Jceminiscences , * « # # 

of the English detective Story a favorite form of 
secret sei'viee, fiction for many novel-readers at- 
taches also to the autobiography of an ex-official of 
the secret service. '^ The Lighter Side of my Offi- 
cial Life " (Hodder & Stoughton), by Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B., is enriched with stories of crim- 
inal cunning and of anti-criminal sagacity, recalled 
in a backward look over thirty-three years of parti- 
cipation in public affairs and in police administni- 
tion in England. The author, an Irishman by birth 
and education, became attached to the Home Office 
in 1868 as adviser in matters relating to political 
crime, and was made Assistant Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis and Head of the Criminal 
Investigation Department in 1888. He retired from 
service in 1901, after dealing with enough famous 
criminal cases to fill many more pages of print than 
he has chosen to offer to his readers. It is, as the 
title of his book indicates, only the more diverting 
incidents that he thus places on record. *' And yet," 
he takes occasion to add, " I do not wish to convey 
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the very false impression that amusement is the pre- 
vailing element in Police work. Both my prede- 
cessors in office suffered from the strain, and retired 
after five years of it. And if I was able to bear it 
for thirteen years, and to be 'fitter' on leaving 
Scotland Yard than when I entered on the high 
duties of the office, this was due mainly to a native 
sense of humour and an acquired capacity for turn- 
ing away from anxious and engrossing work." He 
learned, in short, the lesson left unlearned by so 
many, that ''to have interests that are infinitely 
higher and more absorbing than sublunary matters 
of any kind — this, to put it on the lowest ground, 
is a mental tonic of inestimable value." A portrait 
of the author faces the title-page. 

Some amxuina ^^ ^® Same merry mood in which 
nudaeitietin he conceived his "Dead Letters," 
avamatieform, j^^ Maurice Baring has executed 
a series of " Diminutive Dramas " (Houghton) 
-which, like the earlier work, handle wiUi an amus- 
ing freedom, and also with the wit and learning of 
a scholar, a considerable number of historic char- 
acters, chiefly of ancient Greece and Rome. Con- 
tributed originally to the London "Morning Post," 
these pieces all have the brevity and the snap without 
-which they could not have achieved the success they 
seem to have enjoyed. They are but single scenes, 
or scraps of scenes, each occupying only five or ten 
minutes in the reading, and tdl but one in comic 
vein. The single exception is entitled, " The Death 
of Alexander," from an imaginary blank-verse 
tragedy of anonymous authorship. This is the least 
happy (naturally enough) of the twenty-two " dimin- 
utive dramas." Among the best is "The Aulis Diffi- 
culty," presenting the domestic confabulation that 
preceded the offering of Iphigenia on the altar of 
the injured Artemis in order to facilitate the passage 
of the Greek fleet to Troy. Naturally the proposed 
victim is at first not at aJl eager to play the leading 
part assigned her in this sacrifice. After a trying 
interview between father and daughter the mother 
enters. " What is this ? " demands Glytiemnestra. 
'' Papa says I must be sacrificed to Artemis," replies 
the indignant maiden, " in order that they may have 
a smooth passage to Troy, and to prevent Ajax being 
searsick. I say I won't," and she begins to cry. 
Mention at least must be made, in closing, of " The 
Blue Harlequin (with apologies to Mr. Maeter- 
linck) " and " Xantippe and Socrates." There is 
rare sport in Mr. Baring's pages. 

Those who remember Miss Betham- 
Fr:^''ir/7^«. Edwards's solid if somewlmt prosy 

"Home Life in France" must regret 
this writer's desertion of the field of fact and per- 
sonal impression. Literary criticism is not Miss 
Edwards's forte; and even in the popular essay a 
background of scholarship is needed. It would be 
cruel to compare "Literary Rambles in France" 
with similar work by Messrs. Henry James or 
Andrew Lang, and tbe "Literary Rambles" is 
certainly superior to the newly-published volume 


entitled " French Men, Women, and Books " (Mo- 
Clurg). A rather heterogeneous collection of a 
dozen articles, the volume begins with an account 
of " French Domestic Poetry," which serves as an 
introduction to nearly thirty pages of domestic 
English versions by the author. Then comes an 
account of Balzac*s courtship of Mme. Hanska, — 
the idealized traditional account accepted before 
Mr. Lawton made available in English the revela- 
tions of recent French research. English views 
and the feminine standpoint are evident here as 
throughout the volume, which meanders dully among 
such subjects as Barbey d' Aur^villy, Jean Reynaud, 
Edmond Demolins, Joseph Reinach, Mary Clarke 
(the forgotten love of the forgotten Fauriel), 
the brothers Margueritte, and MM. Boylesve and 
Bordeaux — acclaimed under the rather inclusive 
caption . of " The New Fiction." The collection 
ends with a review of some recent French estimates 
of "la perfide Albion," balanced by an essay in 
Frenehy " La France vue de I'Angleterre." Why 
such a production as this latter was included in a 
popular work is not dear, unless it was to overcome 
the prejudice that might arise from numerous petty 
errors, the most amusing of which is a triple refer- 
ence to the husband ef Balzac's inamorata as 
"Monsieur de Hanska"! 

Greatneit "^ **°® ^*^^ ^^ heroes and heroism 
genuine and \b taken by Mr. J. N. Larned in 
•pw-iout. iiig volume of lectures entitled "A 
Study of Greatness in Men" (Houghton). No 
inere efficiency, no amount of force and energy, can 
render a man great, in his opinion. Very naturally 
he takes issue with Carlyle, in his opening chapter, 
on what constitutes greatness, whose factors he 
groups under three heads, — the ethical or moral, 
the rational or purely intellectual, and the dynamic 
or energetic. ^' If not aimed by his reason," asks 
Mr. Larned, " inspired by his imagination, motived 
by his conscience, wherein do the energies of a 
strong man differ from the energies of a beast of 
prey ? " With these guiding principles in mind, the 
author then proceeds to a study of Napoleon, whom 
he characterizes at the outset as " a prodigy without 
greatness," of Cromwell, whom he calls " imperfect 
in greatness," of Washington, who is " impressive in 
greatness," and of Lincoln, " simplest in greatness." 
As a dear^sighted, dispassionate review of the 
achievements of these men, the book is excellent, 
and is especially to be commended to young readers, 
either as a corrective to Carlyle's brilliant per- 
fomutnce in the same field of literature, or as an 
independent work. 

WMmt of ^'* Simeon Strunsky , editorial writer 

the ptufino ou the New York " Evening Post," 
moment. g^^d contributor of brief and humor- 

ous sketches to that and other journals, has collected 
a number of these light and amusing pieces in a 
volume bearing the title, borrowed from Uie " Post," 
of "The Patient Observer" (Dodd). Anything and 
everything suggested to this frequenter of the 
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crowded haunts of men is dexterously worked into 
the pattern of his breezy little essays, with plenty 
of imagination and clever invention to help out at 
need. The style is frankly journalistic — crisp and 
*' snappy.'' Here is an iUustrative sentence, open- 
ing the chapter entitled «'60 H. P.": *'For the 
purpose of getting one's name into the papers, the 
acquisition of a high-powered automobile may be 
recommended to the man who has never given a 
monkey dinner ; whose son was never married to a 
shdw-girl in a balloon at 2.30 a.m.; whose son-in- 
law is neither a count, a duke, nor a prince, and 
does not beat his wife ; who has never paid 
$100,000 for a Velasquez painted in 1897, or for 
a mediaeval Florentine altar-piece made in Dayton, 
Ohio." There is in these sketches the zest of life 
as it is lived by the many, and they are calculated 
to give a keener savor to the common things of 
every day. 

BRIEFER MENTION, 


Mr. W. J. Baltzell's « Dictionary of Musicians," 
published by the Oliver Ditson Co., is a volume of 
concise biographies, ranging in length from a paragraph 
to a page, calculated to supply a useful means of refer- 
ence, particularly to composers and artists now living. 
Pronunciations are carefully indicated, which is not 
one of the least important features of the work. 

Battles are not usually the most important of histori- 
cal happenings, but we sometimes wish to put our hands 
upon an accurate statement of the esential facts about 
some particular battle. For this purpose (in American 
history) « From Bunker Hill to Manila Bay," a work 
compiled from records in the Library of Congress by 
Mr. John F. Dobbs, will be found useful. The arrange- 
ment is chronological, and there are numerous illustra- 
tions of the pictorial sort. We have had more battles 
as a nation than one would imagine, and a larg^ propor- 
tion of their names would puzzle even well-informed 
readers. 

Auerbach's « Das Landhaus am Rhein " is better 
worth reading than nine-tenths of the novels that 
ordinarily come to hand. In James Davis's transla- 
tion, "The Villa on the Rhine," (copyrighted in 1869), 
with an introduction by Bayard Taylor, it was first intro- 
duced to American readers, and its original publisher 
(Holt) now has enough faith in its sterling value to put 
out a new edition (two- volumes in one), which makes 
a book of almost exactly a thousand pages. The type 
is rather small for our pampered modem vision, but it 
packs a large amount of matter between a single pair 
of covers. 

Future historians of our Civil War will have recourse 
not only to general histories and documents, but to the 
more minute records contained in regimental histories 
and in the personal reminiscences of individuals who 
had their share, however humble, in that g^reat conflict. 
Much valuable material of this sort is to be found in 
the t< History of the 103d Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry," a substantial volume prepared 
aod published by Luther S. Dickey, Chicago, a veteran 
survivor of that historic regiment. The volume con- 
tains a mass of interesting matter well arranged, and 
presented in good form, with some good maps and 
portraits. 


XOTES. 


Antonio Fogazzaro's last novel, « Leila," completed 
shortly before his death, is to be published in this 
country by the Greorge H. Doran Ck>. 

« Dr. Quixtus " is announced as the title of Mr. 
William J. Locke's new novel, which will nm as a mag- 
zine serial before its publication in book form. 

" She Buildeth Her House " is the title of the new 
novel by Mr. Will Levington Comfort, author of 
« Routledge Rides Alone," which the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. will publish in May. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, author of "A Modem 
Chronicle," etc., is engaged on a new novel, entitled 
"The Greatest of These," which will be published in 
the Autunm by the Macmillan Co. 

Mr. B. W. Huebsch has concluded arrangements to 
bring out in this country an English translation of 
Gerhart Hauptmann's new novel, " The Fool in Christ " 
(« Der Narr in Christo *'), published in Germany late 
last Fall. 

The volume entitled " Lay Morals and Other Pa- 
pers," by Robert Louis Stevenson, consisting of matter 
not hitherto available except in the expensive << £din- 
burgh " and << Pentiand " editions, will be issued in this 
country by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Mrs. Florence L. Barclay, author of << The Rosary " 
and "The Mistress of Shenstone," has a third story 
in preparation for publication in September. Mean- 
while arrangements have been made for the publication 
of a German translation of " The Rosary." 

Mr. Archibald Henderson's life of Mark Twain, 
referred to in our last issue, will be published in this 
country next month by the F. A. Stokes Co. Another 
interesting volume soon to be issued by this house is 
Mr. Ralph Nevill's account of « London Clubs." 

"Educational Problems," by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, is 
announced for publication early next month by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co., in two large octavo volumes. This 
work is said to contain the ripened results of twenty- 
five years of teaching education as an academic subject. 

A narrative of thirty odd years of frontier life, cover- 
ing every phase of pioneering in the vast region between 
the Missouri and the Pacific and from Alasfai to Mexico, 
is soon to be published by the Messrs. Putnam in Mrs. 
Carrie Adell Strahom's " Fifteen Thousand Miles by 
Stage." 

A series of French masterpieces covering a period 
of nine centuries, to be completed in one hundred vol- 
umes, is in preparation by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
of London. These little books will be pubh'shed in cloth 
at a shilling a volume, and will be issued at the rate 
of five a month. 

The recent death of Owen Kildare lends interest Uj 
the announcement of his forthcoming novel (written in 
collaboration with Leita Kildare) entitled "Such a 
Woman," which depicts the psychological development 
of a woman of the slums. The Wessels & Bissell Co. 
will publish the book. 

Mr. Bruce Rogers, who for fifteen years past has 
designed and supervised the production of the finer 
books issued from the Riverside Press by Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, has recentiy left the em- 
ploy of that house and. will hereafter devote his time 
to the making of designs for book decorations, type 
faces, book plates, etc., and to the arrangement and 
supervision of fine printing. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
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Rogers will still oontinne to snperyise the series of 
limited Riverside Press editions — a series which, in 
originality of design and perfection of workinansliip, 
constitutes perhaps the highest aohievement in Amer- 
ican book-prodnotion. 

Mrs. Mary S. Watts, whose << Nathan Burke " was 
one of the fiction successes of last year, has just turned 
oyer to her publishers the manuscript of a new novel 
entitled ** The Legacy." The scene of this story is the 
same as that of ** Nathan Burke," but the time is the 
present and the principal character is a woman. 

Dr. William Edgar Geil, author of " The Great Wall 
of China " and ** A Yankee on the Yangtse," has com- 
pleted a new book entitled '* The Eighteen Capitals of 
China," which the J. B. Lippincott Co. will publish in 
May. The volume will contain one hundred illustra- 
tions, from the author's own photographs, and twelve 
maps. 

An instance of the interest taken in Australia in 
American-made books is the fact that Messrs. A. C. 
McClnrg & Co. have recently made shipment to Mel- 
bourne of about three thousand volumes. Of course 
fiction predominates, but in this particular shipment 
were editions of Mr. Joseph Mills Hanson's << Frontier 
Ballads " and other miscellaneous tides. 

Arrangements have recently been made by which the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. become the authorised publishers 
of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell (excepting one or two pub- 
lications which have already been arranged for). All 
correspondence relating to serial or other publication 
of Dr. Grenfell's works should be addressed to them. 
Thej expect to announce shortly a new volume by the 
author of «« Adrift on an Ice-Pan." 

A new volume of plays by Mr. John Galsworthy is 
soon to appear with the Scribner imprint. The con- 
tents will include three pieces, — «The Elder Son," 
''The Little Dream," and << Justice." In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the last-named drama 
was given its first American presentation recently in 
the theatre of Hull House, Chicago, by an amateur com- 
pany. The performance was in every way creditable. 
Craige Lippincott, president of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, died at his home in Philadelphia on April 6. 
He was bom in 1846, was educated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1866 entered the publishing 
house of which his father was the head, succeeding the 
latter as president of the company in 1886. During 
the quarter-century since, Mr. Lippincott has been one 
of the most prominent and respected figures in the 
American publishing world. 

Dr. Frederick Taber Cooper has just arranged to 
prepare for Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. a volume dealing 
with the work of some modem American story-tellers, 
— among others, Marion Crawford, Robert Herrick, 
Robert W. Chambers, Winston Churchill, David Graham 
Phillips, Frank Norris, O. Henry, Owen Wister, Booth 
Tarkington; and Ellen Glasgow, Grertrude Atherton, 
S&mh Orne Jewett, Mary Johnston, Edith Wharton, 
and Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

** Lady Charlotte Schreiber's Journals " will be issued 
at once by the John Lane Company, in two large octavo 
volumes, elaborately illustrated with reproductions of 
ceramics and antiques. Much of the porcelain collected 
by this remarkable woman and her husband may now 
be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington The journals from Lady Charlotte Schrei- 
ber's own hand describe her many collecting tours from 


1869 to 1885. Her son, Mr. Montague Guest, had been 
at work upon these two volumes for some time, when 
his death took place a littie more than a year ago. 
There is a short biographical introduction by Mr. Guest, 
and annotations on the specimens collected are contri- 
buted by Mr. Egan Hew. 

Among the Cambridge University Press publications 
soon to be issued in ^bis country by Messrs. Putnam 
are the following: << About Edwin Drood," an anony- 
mous effort to elucidate certain details in the novel 
which have hitherto been overlooked or misunderstood; 
« Roman Stoicism," by Dr. E. Yemon Arnold, Litt.D. ; 
<<The Theory of Toleration under the Later Stuarts," 
by Mr. A. A. Seaton, M. A. ; and a biography of Gilbert 
Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, by Rev. J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson announces four new volumes 
as in preparation for early issue from The Doves Press. 
These are as follows: <<In Principio," the first chapter 
of Genesis, reprinted in commemoration of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Authorized Version; Groethe's <'Die 
Leiden des Jungen Werther," printed from the Weimar 
text; "A Decade of Years," poems by William 
Wordsworth, 1798-1807; and Shakespeare's "Tragedie 
of Anthonie and Cleopatra," printed from the text of the 
First Folio. All these will appear in editions limited 
to 200 or 250 copies each, witii a few copies printed on 
vellum. 

Some Spring publications of Messrs. Scribner's Sons, 
not heretofore announced in these columns, are the fol- 
lowing: *< Isabella of Milan," by Christopher Hare; 
« The High Roads of the Alps," by Charles L. Freeston, 
F.R.G.S.; ^Finhind To-day," by Geom« Renwick; 
« Florence, Past and Present," by Rev. J. Wood firown, 
M.A. ; " Java and Sumatra, and the Other Islands of 
the Dutch East Indies," by A. Cabaton. In fiction, we 
are promised these four volumes: "Jane Oglander," 
by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; <<The Price,^' by Francis 
Lynde; "Mr. Wycherly's Wards," by Miss L. Allen 
Harker; and « Esther Damon," by Cora Older. 

An important publishing enterprise has recenUy been 
planned by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., in conjunction 
with Messrs. Williams & Norgate of London. It will 
consist of a series of original volumes specially written 
by high authorities in the various departments of mod- 
em knowledge, intended not for the student only but 
for the general reader, and issued at a very low price 
in cloth binding. A hundred volumes have been de- 
signed, covering the fields of History, Literature and 
Art, Science, Social Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
The first set of ten volumes will be issued in May. 
Each book will run to about 250 pages, and will bon- 
tain a bibliography, and illustrations where necessary. 
Many of the foremost British and American scholars 
have been enlisted in this effort to put the best new 
books within reach of the masses of the people. The 
library is under the general editorship of Professor 
Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., Mr. Herbert Fisher, F.B.A., 
and Professor J. Arthur Thomson. 

The first issue of << The American Economic Review," 
published by the American Economic Association, has 
just appeared. This new quarterly, which takes the 
place of ** The Economic Bulletin " and the Monographs 
previously published, contains a variety of departments, 
— leading articles, reviews with titles and annotations 
of new books, abstracts of documents, reports, and 
periodicals, and general notes. The four leading articles 
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It is pleasant to observe the consideration 
that is bestowed throughout these volumes 
upon Amerioan schohurship, both in the choice 
of collaborators and in the tributes which are 
paid to authorities like Dr. Fumess and Pro- 
fessor Schelling. The prefatory acknowledge- 
ment which the editors make to the work on 
Elizabethan Drama by the latter is refreshing 
after the unsympathetic, and even unjust, 
remarks about it in the London ^* AthensBum." 
The simultaneous publication of ^^The Cam- 
bridge History " in this country and England 
is, of course, significant of a united interest in a 
common object, and a matter of congratulation 
for us in Ajnerica. However, we must regret 
the presence of a number of trifling errors iA 
the Putnam edition which may not occur in 
that of the Cambridge University Press. 
Chapman's rendering of Ovid's ^* Banquet of 
Sence," for example, ap})ears as a ^^ Banquet 
of Sauce" both in the text (VI., 85) and the 
Index (VI., 670). And for « bare " (V., 296, 
Note 8) we should have ^^base" as the reading 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare in the last 
scene of ^* Othello "; but here it is the sub- 
stance of the note that seems to be at fault. 
The American printer reproduces the English 
orthography of words like color and vigor — 
though our form was known to Gray ; yet he 
makes a single word of some one^ and similarly 
of any one^ though, as ^^C.S.C." might put it, 
someone and anyone were '^ unknown to Keats." 
The printer may be referred to Calverley*s 
poem entitled ** Forever." 

There is but one thing more to say. In his 
*^ Tractate on Education," Milton speaks of an 
antidote which must be given to the students 
who may busy themselves with certain speci- 
mens of the Attic drama. Throughout these 
monumental volumes on the English drama, the 
various specialists and generalizers for the most 
part seem to have forgotten, or never to have 
recognized, the need of an antidote for some of 
the noxious weeds that flourished in the luxu- 
riant ** gardens of our language." The great 
literary critic in the age of Elizabeth recog- 
nized this need, and never forgot it. We may 
therefore deplore the arranfi:ement through 
which the (Jtemporary critioilm of the drama 
by Sir Philip Sidney and others is chiefly rele- 
gated to a different section of this history, and 
otherwise receives so little emphasis in compari- 
son with the lives of the dramatists and the 
chronology of their plays. 

Lane Coopsb. 


A PHIIiOSOPHY OF lilFB.* 


Few have lived as long, or to such good pur- 
pose, as Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. To most 
of us the Darwinian period, when the battle for 
evolution was fought and won, seems already 
to belong to a distant past. Yet Wallace and 
Hooker, evolutionists who stood fifty years ago 
second only to Darwin, are still living and active. 

Many years ago Dr. Wallace published his 
^'Darwinism," containing a summary of the 
theory of organic evolution, with a discussion 
of the principal facts bearing on the subject. 
This has appeared in several editions, and is 
still very widely read. The new work, " The 
World of Life," is not intended to lake its 
place, but gives the author's most mature 
thoughts on life in general, its meaning and 
cause. Being thus a work of philosophy as 
well as science, it necessarily covers much de- 
batable ground, but the author tells us that 
in every case his opinions result from a careful 
study of the facts, and whether correct or false, 
are at any rate not the fruits of mere inclination 
or fancy. The ground covered is so vast that 
no two really original writers, cultivating it 
during a lifetime, can be expected to gamer 
the same harvest, nor is it desirable that they 
should do so. Hence almost every reader will 
find things that he himself would have put dif-' 
ferently,if only because his temperament and ex- 
perience differ from those of the author. Many, 
however, will object to Dr. Wallace's opinions 
simply because they are largely metaphysical^ 
forgetting that the dogmatic negations of the 
materialistic are in their essence equally so. 

On the emotional side, the book is chiefly 
notable for its expression of a great delight in 
every form of life, from man down; perhaps 
richer in quality than that shown by any other 
writer. I am inclined to think that Dr. Wallace 
is absolutely preeminent in this quality, because 
few naturalists have interested themselves in so 
many different aspects of life, while those who 
are not students of nature simply do not see 
many of its manifestations. The best of the 
nature-poets may doubtless have depths of feel- 
ing, as well as modes of expression, beyond the 
power of a biologist, but their writings suffi- 
ciently indicate the limitations of their field of 
vision. For the ordinary reader I believe this 

glow of pleasure in the contemplation of life of 

t 

*Thb Wobld of Life. A Manifestation of Craatitt 
Power, Direotive Mind, and Ultimate Purpose. By Alfred 
Russel WaUace. New York : Moffat, Yard A Go. 
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every kind is the most precious attribute of the 
book, because if it is communicated to him in 
any degree he will be enriched for the rest of 
his days. Even the statistical data concerning 
the number of species of plants in different 
areas have a charm for us when we realize with 
the author how much beauty and interest 
diversity implies, and how this leads to a still 
more wonderful diversity of animals dependent 
on the plants. As is indicated by the sub-title. 
Dr. Wallace regards life as manifesting a 
creative power, having the definite purpose of 
evolving spiritual beings capable of surviving 
death. He does not thereby abandon any part 
of the theory of evolution, as set forth in his 
earlier writings; but it is well known that in 
matters of this kind he differed from Darwin, 
who felt unable to formulate metaphysical 
theories, or at any rate to give them any prag- 
matic value. Logically, according to the ordin- 
ary doctrines of science, man is the outcome of 
what has gone before, and might conceivably 
have been predicted at any stage of the process 
by a being of sufficient reasoning power ac- 
quainted with all the facts. The process of 
evolution is such that at each stage things fit 
together, as it were, and appear as though 
made for each other. Man appears on the 
scene with conscious purpose, and is unable to 
imagine a universe without something of the 
kind. Is it altogether a quibble or play of 
words to put things this way ? Let the lifeless 
universe exist for an x period, undergoing 
various physical and chemical changes until 
life appears, and with it consciousness. At 
this last moment valiie and purpose arise ; until 
then they simply did not exist. We commonly 
hold that whatever produces value has thereby 
a value of its own, or in a sense purpose ; hence 
as a matter of argument it may reasonably be 
maintained that life was the purpose of pre- 
existent lifeless being. This may be an 
^* absurdly human " point of view ; .but being 
absurdly human, what are we to do? The 
contemplation of such a philosophic system 
necessarily arouses in us a sense of its incom- 
pleteness ; and as though to fill a void, we are 
led to believe in some sort of conscious being 
or beings presiding over the destinies of the 
ostensibly azoic universe. We are in some such 
way started on the path. Dr. Wallace follows, 
and guided by him we may arrive at a theology 
more in harmony with science than those handed 
down to us by tiie churches. Even the doctrine 
of the multiplicity of creative agencies, put 
forth at the end of the book, may then seem to 


have much in its favor, especially as contrasted 
with that of a single omnipotent, all-knowing, 
unchanging God. 

Those who utterly refuse to consider ques- 
tions of this kind will thrust all this aside as 
so much trash. For some, this limitation of 
the inteUectilal field may be a sort of necessity. 
There will, however, be many who with Darwin 
are keenly alive to the mystery of things, and 
freely acbiowledge their personal need of light, 
while at the same time refusing consent to a 
series of ^^ explanations " which tiiey feel do not 
explain, and a« not fortified by known facts. 
At this point a practical dilemma arises. If 
humanity is led to confine its thought entirely 
to limited fields, abandoning the celestial 
heights entirely to insincere litterati who play 
with great questions merely to tickle the pass- 
ing fancy, ^nll there be any loss? May we not 
answer, that the loss will be tremendous, incal- 
culable ? Yet this may come about from mere 
inertia, aided by fashion, our species ^^ going to 
the dogs " in a veritable psychological fashion. 
On the other hand, history abundantiy shows 
how h^vy is the burden of a mass of theological 
or metaphysical dogma, supported by custom 
and tradition, but deadly to the free exercise 
of thought. It seems to me that we can only 
arrive at a sort of middle road, that of feeling 
l^enly that things after all have a ** meaning," 
that virtue is a reality, not an abstraction, that 
somehow the universe has a soul of its own ; 
while at the same time guarding ourselves con- 
tinually against those artificial thought-casties 
in which we are so liable to be imprisoned. 
Looking at the matter in this way, those of us 
who are not prepared to follow Dr. Wallace 
in all the intricacies of his personal faith, may 
nevertheless feel very strongly that he has done 
well in bringing forward his solution of the 
riddle of the ages, the result of more than 
fifty years of thought. The book contains 
many interesting and iUuminating disenssions 
of particular questions, and many expressions 
of opinion on debatable points, so that it 
will prove stimulating in a variety of ways. 
The reviewer is tempted to write at greater 
length than space permits. I have been inter- 
ested to compare the American and English 
editions. Although they contain exactiy the 
same material, the American book is consider- 
ably larger, with 441 pages against the 408 of 
the English. The English is on whiter paper, 
and the printing is blacker and more even. 
In the American edition figures 40 and 41 are 
upside down. T. D. A. Cogkbbell. 
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IDOLS O F EDU CATION. 

It used to be said that the ideal of education 
was to know something: of everything and 
everything of something^ Bat the conations 
of modem imiversity culture seem to have 
created for us the newer ideal recently phrased 
as follows : ^^ One must know too much about 
some one thing, and nothing about everything 
else : that is true scholarship." Those who have 
much acquaintance with scholars of the type 
that our modem specialism tends to produce, 
and that is fostered, almost to the exclusion of 
any other, by the academic standards upheld in 
the eyes of students, know how frequently this 
newer ideal is exemplified, and how slight is the 
exaggeration of the satire. The most elementary 
matters, facts and phrases and allusions which 
are the common coin of really cultivated minds, 
are apt to be received with wide^yed wonder 
by m^n whose accompUshments, in their own 
departments, are of national or world-wide 
repute. Abreast of the latest developments of 
their Fach^ pedantically informed concerning 
its minutest details, these men are blissfully 
innocent of all sorts of matters that were once 
held to to be essential elements of culture. 
The system of water-tight compartments is so 
nicely fitted that there is little leakage, and it is 
thought something of a reproach to the scholar 
if he permit the contents of his own compart- 
ment to become diluted by tricklings from any 
other. 

This ideal of personal obligation to the ex- 
actions of modem scholarship creates a curious 
sort of academic aristocracy. Its members 
recognize one another alike by the symbols 
usually attached to their names and by certain 
tricks of speech or manner which betoken their 
entire self-sufficiency and confidence in the 
superiority of their caste. These are the signs 
of a free masonry jealous of its prerogative, and 
determined that no rank outsider shall share in 
its arcane mysteries. When its initiates fore- 
gather, either in casual groups or formally upon 
stated occasions, they put themselves in mutual 
touch by the use of passwords so subtly man- 
aged that an accidental intruder upon their 
fdlowship finds himself isolated and as it 
were encysted with only a dim realization of 
the process to which he has been subjected. 
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For this class there is only one point of view, 
and whoever for a single tentative moment ven- 
tures to occupy any other lays himself open to 
suspicion. So narrow are the specialties rep- 
resented by these men that even when they are 
assembled in their organized councils they are 
apt to bore one another, because their bond of 
union is not so much an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the papers to which they listen as it is 
a sense of class-consciousness and a comfortable 
conviction that they are all of the very elect. 
Meanwhile, the world at large goes on its way 
imperturbed, and, if it pays any attention at 
all to their rites and posturings, is likely to 
dismiss the subject with an irreverent jest 
such as that of the wit who recently queried : 
^^ Exchange professors? Why not give them 
away?" 

The intellectual world which these men 
create for themselves is not a real world at all, 
but a cloistered comer of existence into which 
the sunlight of liberal culture finds it difficult 
to penetrate, and in which only pallid growths 
may flourish. It is cut off from the common 
interests of mankind, and has little sympathy 
with the causes that should enlist the best 
thought and the most earnest endeavor of nor- 
mal humanity. Let one of its inmates show a 
deep concern for the vital issues of social or 
ethical science, let him bring his special knowl- 
edge to bear upon the problems of conduct by 
means of the press or the platform, and his 
fellows at once view him askance, as a traitor 
to his caste and a violator of its tradition. He 
becomes discredited as a seeker for notoriety, 
and is dubbed ^^ popularizer," which is the last 
word of contempt in the scholastic world. The 
ideal of knowledge for its own sake, pursued 
into the remotest confines of minute or abstruse 
investigation, is a fine and inspiring one, but 
it is made even finer and more inspiring when 
it is associated with the ideal of service, and 
when service, not to the few but to the many, 
is kept constantly in view as the ultimate goal 
of all intellectual activity. We fear that this 
ideal finds little to feed upon in the arid soil of 
the Seminar and the journal devoted to the 
interests of the Fach. 

While it is doubtless true than knowledge 
is best advanced by extreme specialization, it 
is also true that the specialist tends to become 
something considerably less than a man, and 
that he is in danger, from his very zeal for 
learning, of missing the best part of life. Edu- 
cation does not mean much when it gets far 
away from the root signification of the word, 


and our modem training for the higher scholar- 
ship is only too apt to result in atrophy of the 
affective and aesthetic faculties. There is a 
certain satisfaction in having *^ settled SotVs 
business" once for all, but it is possible to 
have gained it at too heavy a cost. Scholars 
presumably have — or once had — souls like 
other people, and it is a rather serious thing 
to lose them, even if thereby a whole world of 
pedantry be gained. 

Carlyle once said : " It is not because of his 
toils that I lament for the poor, but what I do 
grieve over is that the lamp of his soul should 
go out." If there is one thing more grievous 
than to see the lamp go out in the scholar's soul 
it is to see the lamp in the child's soul left un- 
kindled. A wilful default of oxygen is the 
cause in both cases, but in that of the scholar 
it is his own will that cuts off the supply and 
thus quenches the light, while in that of the 
child it is the will of his misguided elders that 
forbids its kindling. This offence against child- 
hood is the most danmable that can be imagined, 
and yet it is constantly committed by those in 
whose hands lies the shaping of systems of 
public education. Thus we may witness work- 
ing at both ends of the educational scale forces 
which in the last analysis tend to rob the soul 
of its birthright, and which flout all the funda- 
mental teachings of the wise — from Plato to 
Matthew Arnold — who have told us the deeper 
meaning of education. Such are the ^^ idols " 
in whose worship we have gone so far astray 
from the true faith. 

Nothing could be more wrongheaded, in our 
opinion, than the prevailing notion that our 
schools should be made more ^^ practical," noth- 
ing more mischievous than the displacement, 
now everywhere going on, of school pursuits 
that contribute to the nurture of the spirit by 
exercises and activities that have in view only 
bread-and-butter aims. This spirit of narrow 
utilitarianism infects the whole educational 
organism, and the ^^ job " is taken to be the 
final cause of going to school at all. The 
would-be doctor of philosophy in the university, 
the student in the college or high school, and 
the child in the elementary grades, are all 
thinking of the ^' jobs '* they hope to get when 
they have finished the distasteful work of pre- 
paring for them. They are encouraged in this 
low aim by their parents, who are older and 
should be wiser, and by the pressure of public 
opinion everywhere. As we have said before, 
this condition is peculiarly lamentable in the 
lower schools, where droves of hapless childien 
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are herded into *^ vocational " courses of study 
when they might be storing their minds witili 
the riches of science and history and literature. 
The short-sighted pettiness of all this finds ex- 
pression in a passage both just and eloquent 
which we quote from the London ^* Nation " as 
a fitting supplement to our own remarks. 

''We are allowing these lads and girls between 
fifteen and eighteen^ at the time of life when the mind 
is singularly plastic, with a zest for discovery, and 
a generous passion for new impressions, to devote 
themselves idmost exclusively to 'bread-and-batter' 
studies. It is a deplorable and perverted aristocratic 
prejudice which misleads us. We think of the liberal 
studies as the natural monopoly of the leisured and the 
well-to-do. We fail to realise that precisely in propor- 
tion as his daily life must plunge a manual worker in 
the deadening monotony of the mill's routine, is he 
forced to seek far outside it the interests which can 
bring to his mind a human dignity and a contact with 
eternal things. A just society would offer to the mill- 
hand the mental distractions which it squanders on the 
idle children of his landlord and his employer, not be- 
cause he needs * accomplishments ' for his wage-earning, 
but because his mind must be bent without them to the 
inhuman service of the machines it tends. It is only a 
mechanical pedagogue who can think of the disinterested 
studies as something difficult and external and remote 
from the life that even the poorest worker leads. Over 
liis head, also, are the stars, and under his feet the 
rocks. He, too, can understand the movements of a 
bee, or the unfolding of a flower. It is not beyond 
him to learn enough of history to prefer the novel of 
Scott to the serial in his evening paper. The govern- 
ing classes have reached that stage of enlightenment 
at which they understand that the wealth of nations 
demands industrial efficiency and bodily fitness in the 
worker, and of these they make the exclusive idols 
of the schools. They have not yet realised that the 
organised pursuit of wealth, which has destroyed the 
joy of craftsmanship and driven the worker from 
the soil, has imposed also on the national school the 
obligation of aiding the minds which pass through it 
to reach the exits from the cave.'' 


THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE 
ELDER ME. W ELLEB. 

"I took a great deal o' pains with his eddication, 
sir ; let him run in the streets when he was wery 
young and shift for hisself ." The brilliant result of 
that course of training was the character who sup- 
plies most of the wit and commonsense of ^^The 
Pickwick Papers." And, it may be added in pass- 
ing, the education of the creator of that character 
was carried out almost on the same plan. 

It is a dangerous ideal, perhaps ; but it begins to 
look as though mankind would have to revert to it, 
in defense of the young who under the present edu- 
cational system are so assisted and pampered and 
petted that they cannot stand alone ; who, like Stras- 
burg geese, are stuffed with carefully prepared learn- 
ing until the only result to them ia enlarged and 


languid livers. In the United States, at least, it is 
apparent that we are not getting the value we ought 
from our enormous expenditure for education. We 
are not getting value in the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people at large, nor in the production 
of great men, whose flowering seems to be almost 
the final purpose of human existence. 

For the first of these contentions we may point 
to the recent pinch of high prices which has reduced 
the standard of living all over the land. After 
every other explanation that can be offered for the 
rise in the cost of living, the fact remains that our 
educational system has been turning out far too 
many people who want to live by their wits (of 
course in an honorable sense), and left far too few 
who are willing to live by their hands. The inhab- 
itants of the Scilly Islands are said to live by tak- 
ing in each other's wash ; but surely we cannot all 
get an income by doctoring each other's infirmities, 
pleading each other's law cases, or criticising each 
other's criticism. 

That our recent rage for education has not been 
favorable to the production or maintenance of genius, 
may be regarded by a democracy as a good thing. 
Certain nations, England for instance, have been 
hardly more than plants for the manufacture of 
great men. We may possibly say that we do not 
want any more of that If nature has been so 
unjust as to privilege certain minds, it is our busi- 
ness to even things up and give everybody a chance. 
And in politics, at least, our late lack of stars of the 
first lustre is due to lack of opportunity. We can- 
not have great generals without great wars, or 
mighty statesmen without mighty issues. It is 
difficult for the people themselves to take a deep 
heart-interest in the tariff, and we cannot expect 
politicians to rise to greatness on the wings of ad 
vo^em' duties. But in the arts and sciences there 
is no such excuse, and it is generally regarded 

that, 

" Oar builden are with want of genius onrsed, 
The second temple is not like die first." 

If we have preeminent stars in these fields, they 
are lost in the Milky Way of mediocrity. 

What is education ? Goethe said that the longer 
he lived the more he believed in the qualities bom 
in men and the less he cared for those that are 
acquired or stuck on. We cannot educe or draw 
out of people something that they have not in them. 
Unless all history is at fault, really great parts are 
sparsely distributed, and when they do occur they 
are just as likely to be drawn out by the contact 
with life, the struggle to exbibit themselves, as by 
an ordered and overlooked course of training. 
£mer8on thought it was better for a young man to 
be thrown into a vortex of exciting action and to 
be made to swim, than for him to go through college. 
We need not be afraid that talent will fail of 
learning. The real workman will get at his tools. 
Lincoln will walk forty miles for his copy of 
Plutarch, and will study it by the pine-knot fire. 
Whitney will invent his cotton gin though he never 
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saw a cotton field in his life. The electric spark 
of genius is developed by resistance. Men are 
mncb like mules ; if you want them to enter a cer- 
tain field yon must fence them out of it 

Widespread education is certainly unfavorable to 
the development of genius or remarkable talent. 
Greatness, as it were, is put in commission. As 
every one has a little tincture of talent, no one is 
allowed to possess a monopoly. There is a story of 
a Roman poet under the Empire who sent some 
verses to a rich roan whom he wished to secure for 
a patron. The latter returned them with the com- 
ment that he himself wrote poetry and did not 
admit that anyone save Homer was his superior. 
We have taught everybody to write verses, and 
poetry is despised. Colleges, High Schools, and 
Correspondence Courses are making every man his 
own artist and architect and engineer, so that the 
world will soon be able to do without the profes- 
sional product altogether. 

If the loss to the world were only the obeliziug 
and obliteration of genius we might let it pass. 
Perhaps mankind may learn to do without genius. 
Perhaps the mariner by some new trained instinct 
for locality may be able to dispense with compass 
and lighthouses. But education seems to be robbing 
the masses of the power to appreciate the products 
of education. The comment is on everyone's tongue 
that the world of to-day has but a languid interest 
in things of the mind. There is probably three 
times as much effort and bustle and fuss about edu- 
cation now, proportionately, as there was sixty years 
ago. Yet there was proportionately ten times as 
much mental alertness then. Then were the palmy 
days of the drama. The tragedies of Shakespeare 
and Schiller and Hugo met with an appreciation 
and applause that they do not begin to receive now. 
The same class of audiences to-day flock to the 
moving picture shows. Then the actor's art was in 
its zenith. Great players drew after them more 
than a third part of the population. Then litera- 
ture was a matter of universal interest. The latest 
oracle from Concord was discussed everywhere; 
the blue and gold editions of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier were in most households ; Dickens could make 
a triumphal tour through the country. Then our 
artists received prices for canvasses which are the 
despair of painters of to-day. Then music and 
dancing, as exemplified by Jenny Lind and Taglioni, 
created an enthusiasm Uiat is difficult to imagine 
now. And of course the politics of those times 
were far more tremendous than ours. Looking 
back, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
our people were far more i^ividly alive then than 
they are to-day. Possibly many causes have con- 
tributed to the deadening of our sensibilities; but 
one of these causes, at least, must be the extension 
of education. 

The amount of education which the average per- 
son takes, which enters his system and becomes a 
part of him, is very small. How many men who 
went through college thirty years ago can do a 


problem of Euclid or construe a sentence of Gre^ 
or a paragraph of Latin ? The Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, Lord Bayleigh, in a re- 
cent speech said : " I rejoice in the number of 
successful mathematicians which our Univenity 
graduates, but I cannot help wondering what be- 
comes of them all in general society. It is rare 
to meet anyone who has any knowledge of science, 
and I might say even of arithmetic I remember 
a few years ago being stopped in the street by an 
acquaintance who had lived some while in India, 
and I think was getting out statistics on Indian af- 
fairs, who told me that he had been on the point of 
writing to me to know whether I could recommend 
someone to him who could do a calculation for him. 
I said, ' Well, what sort of a calculation is it? ' He 
said ' Only a rule of three. I cannot do it myself 
and I cannot find anybody who can do it. Perhaps 
^mong your acquaintances of the scientific world 
you might know somebody who could help me.'" 
The fact is, the main difference between most edu- 
cated and uneducated men is that the former know 
of the existence of certain provinces of learning of 
which the latter are ignorant. They have, like 
Moses, been taken up on a height and shown the 
Promised Land, but they have declined the ordeal 
of conquering it. But as the young woman in 
Moli^re's play says, "It is understood here that we 
all speak Greek." 

Of course each of the several professions, arte, 
and sciences requires a special training without 
which it cannot be successfully practiced. But the 
contention is, in the first place, that we are turning 
out too many practitioners of these branches of 
learning to give them all the thorough training 
they should have; and, in the second place, that 
in the eye of absolute truth many of these sciences 
are " not what they are cracked up to be." Their 
votaries quarrel so much among themselves, expose 
so much of the hoUowness of their respective mys- 
teries, that common people begin to believe it is 
better to be ignorant than to know a great deal that 
is not so. 

The higher education of women, though by no 
means the new thing it is supposed to be, has 
probably had a wider extension than ever before. 
Some authorities are concerned over the physical 
effect of intense application to study by women; 
In exceptional cases their fears may be justified, 
but there is something in the nature of women that 
will generally prevent their taking much harm from 
education. They stand for the individual, the in- 
stinctive, and refuse to be formalized and flattened 
out and drilled and trained as men permit them- 
selves to be. Bhavabhuti, a Hindoo poet of twelve 
centuries ago, put an eternal truth in a couplet, — 

" Nature itself gives women wit; 
Men learn from books a little bit." 

What, then, is the moral of these rather ramhliDg 
remarks. This : that we are forcing the season in 
education in America and getdng a hot-house pro- 
duct rather than a hardy natural growth. That 
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there should he a universal diffusion of the elements 
of education no one doubts. But here the State 
should stop. Whatever more is wanted should be 
left to the free initiative of the individual. People 
rarely value what they get for nothing. In the 
matter of manual training, it might be well to re- 
tam to the apprentice system, in both the shop and 
the farm. And the gathering of all kinds and 
degrees of workers into g^ds, for inspiration, ap- 
preciation, and support, might be encouraged. From 
such associations has come much of the best work 
of the world. Chables Leonabd Moobe. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


The modebnity of Thackebay is remarked 
upon by Professor Saintsbnry in the course of a 
judicious appreciation of the novelist contributed to 
the Thaekeray Centenary Number of the London 
« Bookman," which also prints an article on 
*^ Thackeray and Thackeray's London," by Mr. 
Lewis MelviUe. <' Beginnings of centuries," says 
Professor Saintsbury, ^^have often had a quaint 
habit, like other children, of regarding their inmie- 
diate elders as removed from them by almost im- 
passable gulfs. But the fact remains that every 
person who is still middle-aged, besides those who 
are no longer so, was an actual contemporary of 
Thackeray, and that while the general atmosphere, 
say of *• iHj Novel ' itself, has an indefinable but 
distinctly perceptible old-worldness about it, large 
passages of ' The Newcomes ' mighty with the slight- 
est changes of mere ^ furniture ' in slang, etc, have 
been written to-day. It must take another genera> 
tion or two before men can — at least before most of 
them can — take even such a comparatively achro- 
matic estimate as they can take (and this is by no 
means quite ^ dry-lighted ') of Scott or Miss Austen, 
much less such a one as can be taken of Fielding ; 
least of all such as can be taken of Milton or of 
Shakespeare." This moves one to query whether 
the authors whom we thoroughly enjoy ever do 
become <^ achromatic " to us. Even Shakespeare 
himself and, to go much further back, Aristophanes 
and Lucian, and whole passages in Homer, are as 
vivid and present to their hearty admirers as is the 
latest popular novelist to his particular public On 
the other hand, there must be many who even now 
see Thackeray in as dry and colorless a light as the 
most impartial criticism could require. But why, 
pray, is << The Bookman " in such haste with its 
ceDtenary number — three months ahead of time ? 

• • • 

MoBB ABOUT THE Obghabd House, where 
Louisa Alcott wrote her << Little Women," and where 
the Concord School of Philosophy held its sessions, 
jnay not be out of place, in view of the growing 
interest manifested in its proposed restoration and 
preservation as a memorial to the famous father and 


still more famous daughter who once lived there. 
Built, as is supposed, under the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell, it boasts an antiquity exceeded by 
that of comparatively few houses in America. Its 
present name became attached to it late in its his- 
tory, being derived from the old apple orchard 
planted half a century before the Alcott family took 
possession. The quick-witted Louisa, given on occa- 
sion to satire and feeling keenly the family's failures 
in various experiments, suggested '< Apple Slump " 
as an appropriate name. ^' All-Cottage " was pro- 
posed by some one ebe (Mr. Sanborn, we believe) 
aF a tribute both to the tenant and to the great god 
Pan, whose worship, it was thought, might perhaps 
be suggested in the couplet composed by Ellery 
Channing and painted by May Alcott over the fire- 
place in her father's study : — 

" The hills are reared, the Talleys scooped in Tain, 
If Leamin§^*8 altars vanish from the plain." 

But the name ^^ Orchard House" became its ac- 
cepted designation when the School of Philosophy 
took temporary possession of the building and its 
pleasant grrounds thirty years ago. The hope of 
having the house put in order for a memorial recep- 
tion on the nineteenth of April — the most glorious 
day in Concord's calendar — was disappointed. But 
a later date, when the tide of summer tourists is at 
the flood, will suit the convenience of a larger num- 
ber of visitors. 

• • • 

A STEBN ABBAIOKMENT OF THE DBAMA OF 

IDEAS is contained in an interesting article by Mr. 
W. L. George, in the April ^< English Review." 
As offset to the seven cardinal sins of the conven- 
tional dramatist, Mr. George makes a list of ten of 
which he holds the playwrights of ideas as a body 
guilty : to wit, *^ the shadowy plot, the play without 
a climax, hypertrophy of the atmosphere, sentiment 
(sometimes), g^arrulousness, the exaggerated type, 
inveterate gloom (sometimes optimism), obscurity, 
length, and shapeless purpose." It is not because 
the drama of ideas is too good that it fails, Mr. 
Greorge declares; it is not yet good enough. 
^' Strife," is gloomy and cruel ; " Getting Married " 
is not a play at all ; Miss Bobins's '< Votes for 
Women " lives only in one gorgeous tableau ; ^^ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back," '' The Madras 
House," '<The Servant in the House," and "Mid- 
Channel " all lack climax ; '' What Every Woman 
Knows," Mr. Pagan's "The Earth," and Mr. 
Bennett's "What the Pablic Wants" are over- 
sentimental. Mr. Shaw is generally all talk and 
no action ; Mr. Granville Barker is also too loqua- 
cious. John Synge, Mr. Yeats, and sometimes Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Barker, are obscure and esoteric. 
Mr. Galsworthy's only fault is gloom. Mr. George 
ranks the last-named writer as unquestionably a 
great dramatist, while he bases his hopes for the 
future chiefly upon Mr. Masefield and Mr. Bennett, 
with the unaccountable Mr. Shaw in the offing, 
capable of anything and sure to do the unexpected. 
Mr. George's discassion of the modern drama is 
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yital and interesting. Like all argument involying 
a question of taste it is vulnerable here and there ; 
but the point we particularly wish to take exception 
to is the surprising assumption on which the whole 
arraignment is based ; namely, that plays of ideas 
always fail on the stage. Granted that Mr. George's 
examples are fairly chosen, anybody can pick from 
them three or four conspicuous successes in the 
theatres on this side of the Atlantic. Is America, 
then, more hospitable to the drama of ideas, or less 
sensitive to poor dramatic construction, than London? 
And why does Mr. George absolutely ignore Amer- 
ican triumphs in reckoning the assets and achieve- 
ments of the virile drama ? 

• • • 

The infinite variety of the " one way out," 
which is never the same way for any two persons, is 
emphasized in an open letter from Mr. William 
Carleton (author of that vivid and appealing bit of 
autobiography entitled ''One Way Out") to one 
of his critics. ''I suppose,'' he says in closing, 
'' that Poor Richard, and ages before him Solomon, 
wrote down in simple and terse language wise epi- 
grams enough to have brought about the millen- 
nium had they been followed. I suppose that every 
old man learns enough in the progress of his life to 
guide any youngster along the path to happiness 
and fortune could he impart it. But each of us 
seems to have to learn for himself, and a great many 
of us learn too late. I do n't expect anyone to follow 
the road I took, but if only from having watched 
me a few will learn some of the things I learned 
and put them into practice in their own way I shall 
be very glad. A house in the country, a flat m the 
tenements, a tent in the woods — it doesn't much 
matter so long as the dweller therein comes to know 
how reaUy simple the essentials for life and happi- 
ness and fortune are — and how accessible they are 
to those who go after them in independent fashion." 
It is noteworthy, although not surprising, how much 
more persuasive (or '* convincing " might be the 
better word) such pictures of real experience with 
elemental things as Mr. Carleton has presented are 
to the reader than any amount of abstract laudation 
of the simple life. Among recent notable books 
that impress the value of the elemental and the 
genuine and the unconventional, more or less after 
the manner of ''One Way Out," are Mr. Edward 
A. Steiner's " Against the Current," and Mr. Alex- 
ander Irvine's " From the Bottom Up." 

• • • 

A MONUMENT TO THE BUSINESS CAPACITY OF 

MEN OF LETTERS has its history briefly and inter- 
estingly told in the April " National Review." Mr. 
C. Hagberg Wright describes " The Beginnings of 
the London Library," tracing those beginnings 
back to that hot June afternoon in 1840 when 
Carlyle, wearied with the delay and red tape inci- 
dental to the prosecution of his researches at the 
British Museum, stroUed down PiccadiUy and, 
turning into one of the streets in Mayfair, knocked 
at the door of the brilliant and accomplished Lady 


Stanley of Alderley. Being admitted, he found a 
company of not too sympathetic listeners to his 
woes, but one containing such men of light and 
leading as Hallam, Maurice, and Gladstone, who 
seem at last to have been aroused by the vehement 
eloquence called forth by their very indifference. 
The subsequent forming of a library committee, 
which included Carlyle, Lord Clarendon, John 
Forster, Arthur Helps, George Cornewall Lewis, 
Monekton Milnes, James Spedding, Gladstone, and 
others, and the early opening of the library itself, 
with its later rapid development, and its policy and 
methods, are the matters chiefly dealt with by Mr. 
Wright. To hold steadfastly to its original aims 
and ideals, the London Library has not found an 
easy task. " It needed and needs all the dog^^ 
obstinacy of the librarians, backed as they have 
been by their committees, to resist the clamour, not 
to mention the personal attacks, of the impatient 
readers." In other words, the London Libraiy, 
organized by scholars and writers and men of wide 
culture, always has been and wishes to remain 
something better than a mere circulating library 

for novel-readers. 

• • • 

The death of the "Hoosieb Schoolmasteb," 
Greorge Cary Eggleston, the model for his brother 
Edward's most celebrated creation in fiction, fol- 
lows all too soon the publication, last year, of 
his autobiographic " Recollections." The Virginia 
ancestry of the two brothers and the Southern up- 
bringing of the younger one go far to expUun the 
latter's warm espousal of the Confederate cause in 
the Civil War. The elder brother, though physi- 
cally incapacitated for military service, was almost 
as ardent a sympathizer with the North. This dif- 
ference, however, appears not to have affected the 
brotherly love of the two Egglestons. The long and 
varied journalistic and editorial service of Greorge 
Cary Eggleston, particularly his connection with 
"Hearth and Home," the New York "Evening 
Post," the "Commercial Advertiser," and "The 
World," need only be mentioned here, as his auto- 
biography has recently told the whole story. Some 
of the best of the books he so rapidly produced 
while engaged in journalism, and afterward, are 
"A Rebel's Recollections," "The Big Brother/' 
" Southern Soldier Stories," " A Captain in the 
Ranks," and " The Warrens of Virginia." His is a 
pleasing narrative style, but in his art as a novelist 
one can discover many flaws without exercising a 
very searching scrutiny. His brother Edward, from 
the comparative seclusion enforced by a delicate 
constitution, sent forth works of the imagination 

that far excel his own efforts in that field. 

• • • 

The beadeb of sebioub books, especially the 
rapid and omnivorous reader who draws in quick 
succession from the public library a g^eat number 
of learned works in all departments of science, is a 
joy to the heart of the public librarian endeavoring 
to diminish the relative prominence of fiction dren- 
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lation in his annual report. From Leavenworth, 
Kansas, there comes a word of cheer to those who 
lament the frivolous taste of the average reader. 
By nearly two per cent has this taste heen elevated 
in Leavenworth during the past year. In other 
words non*fiction has gained in circulation over fic- 
tion hy that encouraging amount. At the same 
time there chances to come from the other side of 
the globe a word of comfort to those librarians 
whose statistics display a decided increase in the 
public appetite for story-books. ^^ Do not worry," 
says Mr. Arthur Spurgeon, the English publisher, 
in a public address on <' Literature and the Com- 
monwealth," <^ when you read that an overwhelming 
percentage of books taken out of public libraries 
are novels. If they bring a dash of colour into lives 
that are drab and grey, do not regret the fact, but 
be thankful that such an excellent result can be at- 
tained with so little expenditure of public money. '- 
The ideal reader would perhaps be one who could 
read and digest and enjoy four books (in poetry, 
history, philosophy, and science) with only the 
sprinkling of sauce furnished by a single good 
novel. Twenty per cent fiction to eighty of non- 
fiction : will that ever be the record achieved by 
any public library ? Probably not, and probably we 
need not strive too hard to bring it about. 

• • • 

Some books one would like to own come to 

one's notice in the library of the late £. Dwight 
Church of Brooklyn, which has just passed into the 
possession of Mr. Henry Edward Huntington of 
Los Angeles. The price paid is said to have 
been over a miUion dollars, and the thirty-thousand- 
dollar catalogue of the collection inclines one to 
believe this is not an exaggeration. Nor do we 
question the assertion that this is the largest single 
transaction in rare books that has ever taken place. 
Now as to a few of the treasures enumerated among 
the early printed works, the manuscripts, and the 
autographs. What lover of Charles Lamb would 
not barter his birthright for the fine collection of 
Eliana, with its autograph letters, including the 
gentle Elia's marriage proposal to Miss Eelly ? And 
there is a copy of the first edition of ^' Don Quixote," 
and the original manuscript of Franklin's "Auto- 
biography," whose market value is estimated at fifty 
thousand dollars, and Washington's genealogy writ- 
ten in his own hand ; also a copy of the first edition 
of '< The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of 
Kobinson Crusoe," and one of Walton's ^'Compleat 
Angler " in the original binding, and other good 
things innumerable. Who would not be willing to 
assume the cares and anxieties of great wealth in 
order to become possessed of some of these ines- 
timable treasures? 

• • • 

The abvantaqes of uktkammeled imagina- 
tion over a rig^id adherence to fact, in fiction- 
writing, are illustrated in an amusing anecdote 
with which Mr. Arnold Bennett closes his preface 
(which merits an unabridged reading) to the new 


American edition of his acknowledged masterpiece, 
<< The Old Wives' Tale." After detailing the genesis 
and growth of that novel, he concludes : << It has 
been asserted that unless I had actually been pre- 
sent at a public execution, I could not have written 
the chapter in which Sophia assists at the Auxerre 
solemnity. I have not been present at a public 
execution, and the whole of my information about 
public executions was derived from a series of 
articles on them which I read in the Paris Matin. 
Mr. Frank Harris, discusshig my book in Vanity 
Fair, said it was clear that I had not seen an ex- 
ecution (or words to that effect), and he proceeded 
to give his own description of an execution. It was 
a brief but terribly convincing bit of writing, quite 
characteristic and quite worthy of the author of 
< Montes the Matador ' and of a man who had been 
almost everywhere and seen almost everything. I 
comprehended how far short I had fallen of the truth ! 
I wrote to Mr. Frank Harris, regretting that his 
description had not been printed before I wrote 
mine, as I should assuredly have used it, and of 
course I admitted that I had never witnessed an 

execution. He simply replied, ' Neither have I.' " 

• • • 

The proposed Canadian Copybiqht Act con- 
tains certain clauses of lively interest to authors 
and publishers of our own country. Hitherto our 
northern neighbor has practically had no independ- 
ent copyright law, but has enjoyed the benefit of 
British legislation as a member of the Empire. 
Henceforward, however, if the proposed law is 
enacted, copyright in the Dominion will require 
that the copyrighted work be manufactured there, 
with certain reservations in favor of English copy- 
righted books, which, by some process little more 
complex than registration at Ottawa, will be entitled 
to the protection of the Canadian law. Further- 
more, '^ the Governor in Council may make arrange- 
ments with foreign countries whereby the subjects 
or citizens thereof may obtain cop3rright protection 
in Canada upon such terms and subject to such 
conditions as may be specified in the order." Thus, 
until some sort of reciprocity agreement can be 
arrived at between Canada and the United States, 
the latter will be barred out from what has long 
been a profitable trade, both in American books 
copyrighted in England and in English books copy- 
righted here. In copyright legislation and in the 
passage of Canadian reciprocity acts this country 

moves with a truly majestic deliberation. 

• • • 
The increasing importance of the public 
LIBRARY becomes apparent even to the least care- 
ful observer. The recent erection of fine library 
buildings, especially in the eastern States, serves 
as a visible indication and reminder of this import- 
ance. The magnificent New York structure, the 
stately New Bedford building, the new and spacious 
quarters just provided for the Connecticut State 
Library, the Hay Memorial at Brown University, 
and the chastely-beautiful white marble edifice 
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that will soon shelter the Springfield (Mass.) Free 
Library — these and other new and admirably- 
planned homes for the "people's uniyersity" are 
encouraging signs of a growing public conscioasness 
of the value of that education which only books can 
give. Mr. John Cotton Dana has gone so far as to 
assert, in a recent article on "What the Modern 
Library is Doing," that " high skill in reading and 
in the art of using books and a library is the one 
thing of supreme importance in education." And 
in closing he says, in similar vein : " Beading is the 
most important of all the arts. It is taught now 
chiefly through the yellow journals. The founda- 
tions of its proper teaching with proper and helpful 
material should be laid more broadly and more 
carefully in our colleges and universities." It b 
certainly true that to a large number of civilized 
mankind reading is not only the most important art, 
but also the only art practised with even approxi- 
mate mastery. 

V • • • 

Mr. Bbownell on " Gbfticism/' a paper origin- 
ally presented before the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and now published in "The Atlantic 
Monthly," will have been read with keen enjoyment 
by many admirers of his clear thought and incisive 
style, before this brief note appears. It only remains 
for us to ui^ all who have not yet treated themselves 
to the pleasure afforded by this masterly essay to 
make haste and do so. Of course Mr. Browncdl is 
unhesitating in his declaration that criticism is " a 
distinctive branch of literature, having a function, 
an equipment, a standard, and a method of its own." 
The end and aim of the critic's researches we find 
admirably stated in a brief passage. " Personality," 
asserts the essayist, " is the most concrete and con- 
sistent entity imag^inable, mysteriously unifying the 
most varied and complicated attributes. The solu- 
tion of this mystery is the end of critical research. 
To state it is the crown of critical achievement." 
He ends by reminding us anew that "the highest 
service of criticism is to secure that the true and the 
beautiful, and not the ugly and the false, may in 
wider and wider cirdes of appreciation be esteemed 
to be the good." 

A MISUSED ADJBCTTVE is Crying aloud against 
the violence that some careless recent writers per- 
sist in doing to its meaning. The word is preten- 
tious^ whose etymology and legitimate meaning are 
plain. Nevertheless we find it used, not as indicat- 
ing a disposition to lay claim to virtues and excel- 
lences not actually possessed, but as denoting positive 
merit; for example, " a large, well-built, and pre- 
tentious mansion," or "a man of dignified mien 
and pretentious bearing." This elevation of a word 
into better society than that to which it originally 
belonged is, as we have before remarked, far less 
usual than a corresponding degradation. Invetet' 
cUe, for instance, has fallen from grace since the 
time of Bacon, who wrote, " It is an inveterate and 
received opinion." The long-established we now, 
too readily, incline to regard as reprehensible ; and 


we speak of inveterate drunkards, but never of in- 
veterate tee-totalers. EgregiouB is another fami- 
liar example of a word that has seen better days. 
Against the present tendency to ascribe to pretenr 
tious an excdlence to which, obviously, it can only 
preteTidf we must strenuously protest 

• • • 

The close of the Astob Libbabt in Lafayette 
Street, New York, on the fifteenth of last month 
brings regrets to many a visitor to that historic 
building, which has provided shelter for one of the 
largest and most valuable collections of books in 
the country, has had a useful existence of fifty-seven 
years, and is familiar to hundreds of thousands as 
a famous landmark. Built with money bequeathed 
by John Jacob Astor, it has the distinction of hav- 
ing come under the administration of Washington 
Irring as the president of its first board of trustees. 
A sale of the building will follow the removal of 
its literary treasures to the new library at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, after which the 
ancient edifice is likely either to be refitted for 
commercial uses or to give place to a new office 
building. ^ . . 

The yalediotoby of the shall college's 
BENEFACTOB, Dr. Daniel K. Pearsons, was pro- 
nounced on the fourteenth of April, when the vener- 
able donor of five million dollars to needy educa- 
tional institutions throughout the land c^ebrated 
his ninety-first birthday by adding to his benefac- 
tions a final three hundred thousand dollars. Un- 
dazzled by his opportunity to do some one big and 
spectacular thing with his great wealth. Dr. Pear- 
sons has sought out the inconspicuous and needy 
and deserving seminaries of learning, and has helped 
to show the world what the now too-often despised 
small country coUeg^e can do when relieved of the 
burden of poverty and not obliged to spend three- 
quarters of its energy in contriving ways to make 
both ends meet. One of the colleges selected by 
him for special favors was Berea, in Kentucky, 
among a race of mountaineers described reoently 
by Grovernor Woodrow Wilson as " a great left-over 
fragment of the original stuff out of which America 
was made." It is now Dr. Pearsons's desire to re- 
tire from philanthropic activity and to live in qniet 
on the residue of his fortune for the remainder of 
his days. • • • 

The a. L. A. confbbence at Pasadena, May 
18-25, offers a tempting opportunity to libranans 
and their friends to view the wonders and the 
grandeur of a most interesting section of our eooo- 
try, as well as to take part in a series of stimubting 
and instructive meetings. The programme of the 
proceedings and all necessary information coneero- 
ing routes and expenses have been so fully presented 
in the library journals that they need not be toaehed 
upon here. It will be the first time that our nations! 
congress of librarians has assembled in the South- 
west* 
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PbobliBMS of Mobbbn Education.* 

In the presence of Dr. Hall's two formidable 
jet engaging volumes of educational essays, the 
first daiy of the reviewer is to indicate their 
scope and trend. Their crowded and varied con- 
tent represents the cumulative harvest in many 
and rich fiddB, in turn winnowed and ground 
into the raw material out of which is to be 
prepared by the skilful, according to their pre- 
ferred recipes, the staff of the educational life. 
Although presented as lectures to teachers and 
special students of education, the appeal of 
speaker to hearer in this instance needs little 
concession to be transferred from writer to 
reader ; indeed, the more reflective reaction of 
the latter has the advantasfe. 

The fint volume is devX to a snudler group 
of larger problems. It b^ns with rather heavy 
guns levelled at the Kindergarten ; and con- 
siders next most sympathetically the values, for 
the educational procedure, of Dancing, Panto- 
mime, and Music. Central in the volume, and 
not far from this position in the didactic per- 
spective, is the treatment of Moral Education, — 
the worldly problem of good conduct, flanked 
on the one side by the saintly perplexities of 
Religious Training and the diabolical outcrop 
of Children's Lies. Almost equally large in 
the perspective, and certain to impress many 
as quite out of focus in the picture, is the truly 
formidable chapter on "The Pedagogy of Sex." 
The concluding topic is a direct, practical, and 
convincing appeal for that comprehensive need, 
if not panacea, of the day and the generation, — 
Industrial Education. 

The second volume contains more specialized 
studies. The Child Welfare Agencies in and 
out of the school are surveyed, together with 
considerations from another approach akin to 
those set forth in Dr. Hall's former great work 
on Adolescence. "The Budding Girl " has the 
honor of a chapter to herself in the debut of 
volume two. The religious interest reappears 
in " Missionary Pedagogy " and " Sunday Ob- 
servance." An engaging text, " The German 
Teacher Teaches," introduces the series of ped- 
agogical applications that follow. These cover 
the subject of ways and means and purposes in 
the pursuit — and so much of capture as the 

* Educational Pboblems. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of Clark UniTersity. In two Yolnmes. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 


chase yields — of Modem Languages, History, 
Mathematics, Reading, Drawing, Geography. 
Acritical review, which does not spare the sting- 
ing rod to spoil the too complacent educational 
systems, is centered upon iixe problem of the 
High School, and branches out to the more 
public interests of the Press and Citizenship. 

The readers — and they are many, and of 
many kinds — of Dr. Hall's ^^Adolescence," in 
either its original or its abridged (or, as it has 
been dubbed, the expurgated) edition, will be 
prepared for the phui, presentation, and style 
of the present chapters. There is here greater 
variety in all respects ; yet the standard is the 
same. Many of the chapters — such as those 
on Moral Education, Industrial Education, 
Child Welfare, etc., — contain incorporated 
sub-chapters in fine print, full of compilations 
of data bearing upon the fauna and flora of the 
educational world, gathered with patience from 
all lands, languages, and sorts and conditions 
of writers and views. The encyclopsedic scope 
of the volumes is superhuman. The reference 
value of the summaries of educational move- 
ments, appliances, experiments, data, results, 
and conclusions makes the work indispensa- 
ble to every self-respecting educational library. 
In this stupendous task Dr. Hall has wisely and 
appreciatively used the aid of many of his ardent 
disciples and assistants. The argumentative 
appeal is often scattered by these interpolated 
compilations ; but the whole is a dual-purpose 
work, and must in the nature of the case be 
many things to many seekers after truth. Even 
though this emphasis of the tentative and the 
temporal will the sooner leave the discussions out 
of relation to advancing changes, it will the more 
directly influence the pedagogical practice of the 
future, — which is the author's cherished hope. 

Dr. Hall's style cannot be covered or dis- 
covered in a sentence, — even in a long and 
involved and equipped-for-all-emergencies sen- 
tence, such as he is fond of constructing. The 
style reflects the purpose. But in travel 
through countries or sciences or literatures, a 
too crowded bag or kit is an illusory conven- 
ience. The increase of equipment is offset by 
the trouble of finding what is wanted without 
examining the whole confused content. How- 
ever, the style, like the presentation, is the 
author's venture ; and the pertinent word of 
the hour should be sharply addressed to book- 
reviewers, who conceive their task as a mandate 
to display their personal sensibilities. It is an 
admirable discipline for keeping readers catholic 
to expose them to many styles of many minds ; 
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and Dp. Hall's substance and doctrine will 
keep his readers and keep them interested. 

Dr. Hall relates that when, in the early 
eighties, he gave his..first lectures on pedagogy 
under the auspices of ilarvard University, he 
was introduced by Presidb^t Eliot somewhat 
as follows : " I have never hai much faith m 
pedagogy, for it has seemed to IK^*^ often 
only to make mediocrity and the comiSSl&^f'^ 
respectable. Here is a young man who 
studied this science and is fresh from Germany, 
its home"; — the implication being: "Let him 
convince you — and me — if he can." Presi- 
dent Eliot remained unconverted, — and despite 
the warranted triumphant tone of the preface 
to the present work, the original educational 
problem as to the possibility, place, and value 
of pedagogy remains unsolved, — though with 
very different reservations. 

It has been said that Sociology grew up in 
the irregular residual area where the frontiers 
of the surrounding sciences failed to meet, that 
it bomesteaded there and gradually staked out 
claims over large tracts of the adjoining ter- 
ritory. Yet if the subject matter of these vol- 
umes belongs by right of inheritance, dower, 
conquest, or settlement to pedagogy, sociology 
is a modest claimant. Obviously the bounda- 
ries of the sciences are as artificial as the cur- 
riculum ; and may be quite properly pragmat- 
ically conceived in terms of convenience. But 
there is danger in the looseness as well as in 
the constraints of conception, and a yet more 
practical danger in encouraging the appropri- 
ations of areas of specialized thought and effort, 
under the warrant of an unguardedly liberal 
franchise. There is presumably not another 
man in the country who could acquire the first- 
hand command of this range of knowledge, and 
at the same time possess the training of the 
supporting disciplines to give weight to his 
opinion and grasp to his attack of concrete 
problems. Will not the patent of authority, so 
deservedly earned by one, lead to its assumption 
by others of the "pedagogical" calling, in 
order " to make mediocrity and the common- 
place respectable "? 

It is not fair, however tempting and however 
much some of its advocates invite it, to praise 
pedagogy with faint damns ; nor need the 
reviewer choose the thorny path of answering 
questions, when the roseate one of asking them 
is still open. The history of the term shows 
merely that words may be used to cast a slur, 
to honor, and, more neutrally, to describe. 
The Greek slave who led his master's children 


to school seems to some still to represent the 
best service that a pedagogue can perform ; to 
others he still seems rightiiy defined as a pedant, 
grown ambitious, prosperous, or presumptions; 
to yet others, he is an unabashed or accredited 
professor of pedagogy. What he professes, if 
he belongs to Dr. Hall's profession, is the study 
of the child, and of the influences, potential, 
actual, and desirable, surrounding its develop- 
ment and maturing in this complex, socialized, 
fc|goranized, institutionalized, experience-satura- 
I^T>^t withal natural, world of ours. Educa- 
tion ra&i^ these comprehensive findings and 
jiesrafi!^ to the shaping of the child's mind 
to an effide«8l^^??^*y ,^.^*^ accepted ideak. 
The ground^ ^V* "' P^^^^ntly and 
consistentlv nsvK ?y' ^'*^" nature must 

be known ktimaSfc ^^^ ' "^^r^^' ^^'^^ 
the child would ^3lK?^y do feel, say, want, 

think, long for, or rebSkff^^*' "T* condition 
what can be made ontol^ ^^ these respects. 
Pedagogy studies, investil?*^'' quizzes, " ques- 
ti^^es," obse^es, ^^^^^^s, Bnd then 
diagnoses. It pronounc4V^^. !5^^*'?^** 

procedures by standards thuXf^^^f*' ^^ ""^ 

• • I.A i.1- £ J Ti. mms to do con- 

insight thus conferred. It atl , . ., 

sciously, analyticaUy, explicitlyV i . 

plicit subconscious, fused emotionT . ^ ^ x^?i*' 

f 1 _.. I . - . , natural folk- 

ism and rational groping of the Lxi^ j- . 

consciousness has imperfectly and m^ -«jj'i^i.i 

in terms of error and waste, yet\ ^' 

accomplished. i^ . 

In addition there is technical ped^^^ JTT 

the study of those specific processel| ^ • 

ences, and complexes, which serve a^ • 

struments of education, and whose i^^ r^^i^ 

must pass the assay test c 

three R's must be analvzed, 


pedag< 


processes psychologically interpreted, {" • Z 

nique of mathematics reviewed, the mei*^ 

history examined, the potency of drali ° ^^ 

geography formulated. Yet the inst j <? 

implies a service, and the service a goi * i . 

the special and undisputed fields lead b 

A ever 

the general and contested ones ; and it u- i 
the whole child and the whole educat ., 
procedure that make the problem. ForV ^ 
illumination of the professional aspects 'j 
pedagogical questions usually so crudely ana 
unintelligently attacked. Dr. Hall's volumes 
are invaluable and will promptly assume a 
standard place. 

As an educationalist. Dr. Hall is a radical ; 
he is so because his loyalty is to a much older 
conservatism than that sanctioned by a brief 
tradition, — the conservatism of nature. Map 
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is an animal like the rest, who feels and does, 
but accompanies emotion and conduct by a 
little more thinking than seems necessary for 
the dnmb creation. The tree of knowledge is 
the source of his fall. His self-classification 
as Tiomo sapiens is presumptuous, or fits only 
the purposes of books ; in life he remains 
homo sentiens, and as such he must be treated 
pedagogically. The deadly sins of education 
(and thirty odd are cited in a prefatory enumer- 
ation) are violations of child nature ; its cruel 
waste is the non-conformity with the laws of 
growth; its intolerable stupidities are the set- 
ting up in the place of natural food scholastic 
artifacts, varying in ingenuity and pemicious- 
ness from Kindergarten to and through College. 
The only hope of salvation of doctrine and of 
amelioration of practice lies in deep exploratory 
diagnosis, drastic discipline, and reformatory 
endeavor. It is the ably fulfilled purpose of 
these volumes to diagnose, prescribe, discipline, 
and reform. 

If emotions and their service for conduct are 
central in the child, then moral education must 
be the commanding and critical business of all 
our provisions ; and our failure to make them 
so is our chief neglect, our unpardonable misun- 
derstanding. Moreover, morality, like all else, 
has become traditional and false. By not heed- 
ing nature, we have become at once too severe 
and too lax. Our adult ethics do not fit the 
child, and our theoretical principles do not fit 
our practices. ^^ For the yotmg child the law of 
justice should not be keyed too high. He must 
not be eternally under a sense of deserving evil, 
and retribution must be mild." *' For even girls, 
cloistered though they be, but especially for 
open-air boys, the prayer not to be led into 
temptation is a fatuitous and iridescent dream. 
We should rather pray for all the temptation 
that we can successfully and triumphantly over- 
come." ^^ Children should honor and respect 
their parents as the decalogue requires. They 
should do this so far as the parente deserve it." 
If this seems heretical, there is much more 
specifically directed against Church doctrine 
and Sunday School practice, that is far more 
so. Pedagogy can be no respecter of prejudices 
in any field. 

Our neglect of the moralizing values of educa- 
tional procedure is due to the over-estimation of 
knowleidge, '^ which has little or no intrinsic 
value in and of itself ; that it has, is the super- 
stition of rationaUsm, and is just as misleading 
on one side as the merely commercial view of 
knowledge is on the other. Like light, know- 


ledge is good not to see but to see by." Hence 
morality must be made a matter of emotion and 
habit, not too much of reflection, which in its ex- 
treme as casuistry is *^ moral Fletcherism." *^ To 
be conscious of conscience " is doing right '^ with 
a majority of our faculties and not unanimously 
with all." Now the chief enemy of virtue is 
laziness, and one of the most common uses of 
intellect is to find new devices for shirking. *' It 
is hard to reason, decide, judge; and so the 
minimum of labor often comes to seem the sumr 
mum honum^^^ as the college student too 
pointedly illustrates. 

The unreality of modern education is but 
part of its false perspective. Its chief violation 
is the ignoring of sex. To treat boys and girk 
alike, ^specially on the stultifying plea of equality 
of privilege or capacity, is tiie colossal blunder 
or crime. To ignore sex distinctions leads to 
the ignoring and suppression of sex in educa- 
tion, of that which is tiie very chmax of nature's 
emphasis. ^' Our children are generally edu- 
cated as if they were of the neuter gender." 
**The sex instinct is so ignored that school- 
mistreBses have been caricatured a« regarding 
sex as ^ an indiscretion if not a positive impro- 
priety on the part of the Creator.' " Few will 
go so far as Dr. Hall in sexualizing character 
and conduct ; but all must recognize its intrin- 
sic and all-pervasive encroachments upon the 
purposes of education, its commanding pertin- 
ence to such *^ touchy " subjects as co-education, 
segregation, and, again, the feminization of cul- 
tural interests or of the teaching profession. 
The contention that such subjects should be 
debated expertly may be warmly commended, 
however unlikely this Utopian ideal is of reali- 
zation, owing to the fact emphasized by Dr. 
Hall himself, that men (of both genders) are 
emotional and not notably rational creatures. 
^^ Like fire, sex is a wonderfully effective servant, 
but the most disastrous of all agents, if it be- 
comes master." ^^ Puberty is ti^e birthday of 
the feelings and the emotions." To affect a 
realization of the inflammability of the material 
with which the teacher in high-school and col- 
lege is dealing, requires first of all the lifting 
of the ban from the discussion of the problem. 

Along with feeling, doing is the business of 
life ; and industrial education is its apprentice- 
ship. Again, teachers must frankly realize that 
'^ very few children have any real intellectual 
interests. Very few have taste or ability for 
learning. Most boys are in school to get some- 
thing out of it." What they want and need is 
training in doing things and sdl the moral steady- 
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ing benefits of mastery. ^^ Industrial education 
brings a far greater good to a far greater num- 
ber.'* It also brings it in a better way. The 
boy respects the man who can do thmgs and 
will show him how ; such teaching is r^ and 
masterly, not schoolmasterly. ^^ Anything is 
cultural that arouses the ambitions of young 
people to do their best." ^^ To put thought into 
work is to idealise existence." This text is so 
large, so pertinent to our national wastefulness, 
municipal unkemptness, trade incompetency, 
that it may serve for years of sermons. 
^^ America to-day needs a new educational dis- 
pensation." 

These are a few of the main propositions of 
the work ; its corollaries are many and signifi- 
cant. Because emotion sets the key of. educa^ 
tion, music is its most effective expression ; but 
appreciation and feeling, not wooden perform- 
ance, should be its purpose. Because education 
must be natural, the whole elaborate method- 
ology, sheltering the dulness of teachers, from 
the symbolic pap of the Froebelites (who culti- 
vate children in pots instead of in gardens) to 
the futile apologetics of the forced-respiration 
classicists or the dessicated pabulum of the his- 
tory lesson-setters with their *^ antiquated busy- 
work on kippered events," are all false, delusive, 
and ensnaring. Because education must be real, 
teachers must be full-blooded men and women, 
teaching real things in real ways; and they 
must feel and know how. Germans know how, 
and German methods show how. Yet there is 
hope. ^^ We need nothing less than a great edu- 
cational revival all along the line, and I believe 
that it has already begun and that a greater 
transformation than we have ever had impends." 

Without attempting further to suggest the 
many positive and vital positions vigorously 
advocated by Dr. Hall, let the concluding con- 
siderations be devoted to the initial and perva- 
sive problem of the source of substantiated 
ideals and their guidance to substantial results. 
That the rationalization and coordination of 
educational procedures in needed and valid, is 
clear. Teachers cannot be like factory-hands, 
each making one sixty-fourth of a shoe. But 
will the confusion of cross-purposes, and the 
drifting of no purpose, and the distraction of 
shallow purpose, yield to the wisdom of ped- 
agogy and its statistical tables and inquisitive 
analyses? If interest and devotion to these 
topics be the test, and the ^* Babel-babble " of 
professional educators gathered in convention 
be the evidence, scepticism is warranted. In- 
deed, the exposure to half-baked theories, and 


the amateurish confidence in the efficacy of 
platforms, are no imaemary obstructions to the 

worthy educational judgment. One of the cen- 
tral theories in Dr. Hall's philosophy of educa- 
tion is that of recapitulation: that the child 
follows and should follow the course of the 
racial development, and that this gives the due 
to our efforts as well as to our interpretations. 
The theory is suggestive, often helpful. At 
times one can cite parallel chapters in the two 
revelations, — rarely chapter and verse. In 
the hands of the cautious and the learned, the 
principle is relatively safe, — though Dr. Hall's 
use of it has exposed him to legitimate criticism ; 
but in the hands of the students of pedag«^ 
it becomes a bid for shallowness, and a blind. 
The same applies differentiy but quite as insidi- 
ously to many other favorite tenets of pedagogy. 
The fate of pedagogy depends upon the manner 
of men who become its leaders. The insight 
and judgment which they display will give the 
temper to their teachings and set the tone of 
their influence. That tiie study of pedagogy 
does not of itself confer these benefits, that 
indeed these benefits arise from virtues of other 
disciplines and are far from being the natural 
or acquired prerogatives of pedagogues, is 
still the conviction of many competent judges. 
How far, then, are the conclusions of these 
volumes the result of the author's general 
wisdom and culture, as well as of his personal 
predilections, and how far do they follow from 
the data collected ? Will the same data in other 
hands yield the same conclusions, and be equally 
worthy of regard? 

Let these queries stand without prejudice. 
The essential need is the culture and poise that 
can see largely, temperately, and penetratingly. 
As against the present chance method of plac- 
ing in control of educational interests, from 
county superintendent to university president, 
men of limited, one-sided, and wholly uncor- 
related proficiency, the advocates of pedagogy 
have a strong case. Certainly these volumes 
set forth the arduous conditions that must be 
satisfied to qualify for a worthy opinion on 
educational matters. If by so doing, they will 
check the stream of vapid rhetoric, ignorant 
boasting, crude culture, puerile and petty 
system-making, and self-seeking promoting 
that make up the mass of current educational 
speech and thought, they will perform one of 
several Herculean labors, — for of such propor- 
tion seems the scale of present-day Eklucational 
Problems. Joseph Jastbow. 
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With the Pre-Raphaelites and Other 
Victorian Celebrities.* 

The delightful and surprising thing about 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer's ^^ Memories and 
Impressions," a few chapters of which have 
already whetted the appetite of ^^ Harper's 
Magazine" readers, is that, although still in 
his thirties (having been bom in 1878), Mr. 
Hueffer can bring us so many personal reminis- 
cences of such Victorian celebrities as Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Bnme-Jones, Holman Hunt, the 
Rossettis^ Swinburne, Wlustler, Ford Madox 
Brown, William Morris, Millais, and Meredith. 
Even if some of his memories are of the deriv- 
ative nature of Eklward Everett Hale's, whereby 
that venerable author was able to produce a 
book covering a round century of recollections, 
his narrative is none the worse for that reason. 

Being the grandson of Ford Madox Brown, 
whose artistic genius seems to have been insuf- 
ficiently recognized in his lifetime, and the son 
of Francis Hueffer (or, more properly, Franz 
Hiiffer),a Westphalian of encyclopsedic learning 
and an extraoidinary command of languages, 
the author came into the world with such en- 
dowments, of varied sorts, as to generate high 
hopes in his elders that he would develop into a 
genius of the first rank. Against the parentally 
prescribed career of a genius, however, he him- 
self early offered vehement objections, and took 
his fortunes into his own hands, with some note- 
worthy results that afford interesting matter 
for certain portions of his book. 

As it is the abundance of new and amusing 
anecdotes, rather than the philosophical reflec- 
tions prompted by the incidents related, that 
constitutes the main attraction of Mr. Hueffer*s 
chapters, and as these anecdotes bring the Pre- 
Raphaelites before us in the veritable warmth 
and glow of flesh-and-blood reality, we can do the 
reader no better service than to reproduce a 
few of the more characteristic manifestations of 
genial idiosjmcrasy, as noted by the observant 
author. First, of the Pre-Raphaelite poets as 
a body, he says what many a reader of their 
verses must have said to himself at times, and 
at least half in earnest : 

"They took themselves with such extreme serious- 
ness — these Pre-Raphaelite poets — and nevertheless 
I have always fancied that they are responsible for the 
death of English poetry. My father once wrote of 
Rossetti that he put down the thoughts of Dante in the 
language of Shakespeare; and the words seem to me 

* Memories and Impressions. A Study in Atmospheres. 
By Ford Madox Haeffer. Illustrated. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 


to be extremely true and extremely damning. For what 
is wanted of a poet is that he should express his own 
thoughts in the language of his own time. This, with 
perhaps the solitary exception of Christina Rossetti, the 
Pre-Raphaelite poets never thought of." 

But an assertion far two sweeping follows soon 
after, to the effect that ever since Rossetti's day 
^*- the idea has been inherent in the mind of the 
English writer that writing was a matter of 
digging for obsolete words with which to ex- 
press ideas forever dead and gone." 

Of Christina Rossetti, Mr. Hueffer's favorite 
among the nineteenth-century poets (despite 
her connection with the Pre-Raphaelites) , he 
presents a pathetically beautiful picture. The 
marriage connection that united the two families 
gave him abundant opportunity to ctdtivate 
Christina's acquaintance. Most engaging is 
her modest shrinking from any open recogni- 
tion of her merit. 

"Ruskin pooh-poohed her because she vras not 
important. And I fancy he disliked her intuitively 
because importance was the last thing in this world 
that she would have desired. I remember informing 
her shortly after the death of Lord Tennyson that there 
was a strong movement, or at any rate a very strong 
feeling abroad, that the Laureateship should be con- 
ferred upon her. She shuddered. And I think that 
she gave evidence then to as strong an emotion as I 
ever knew in her. The idea of such a position of 
eminence filled her with real horror. She wanted to 
be obscure, and to be an obscure handmaiden of the 
Lord, as fervently as she desired to be exactly correct 
in her language. Exaggerations really pained her. I 
remember that when I told her that I had met hun- 
dreds of people who thought the appointment would be 
most appropriate, she pinned me down until she had 
extracted from me the confession that not more than 
nine persons had spoken to me on the subject." 

The author's father, a brilliant and versatile 
man of letters, and a music critic of authority, is 
the subject of an amusing anecdote illustrating 
his unusual powers of memory and his extraor- 
dinary audacity. The story refers to the arrival 
of a certain Prussian prince at Berlin, where 
young Hiiffer was about to take his degree. 

« One evening my father was sitting upon his balcony, 
while next door the worthy rector [of the University] 
read the address that he was afterward to deliver to 
the prince. Apparently the younger members of the 
institution addressed the prince before the dons. At 
any rate, my father, having heard it only once, de- 
livered word for word the rector's speech to his Royal 
Highness. The result was that the poor man, who 
spoke only with difficulty, had not a single word to say, 
and my father was forthwith expelled without his degree. 
Being, though freakish, a person of spirit, that same 
day he took the express to Gottingen and, as a result, 
in the evening he teleg^phed his mother: * Have passed 
for doctor with honors at Gottingen,' to the consterni^ 
tion of his parents, who had not yet heard of his ex- 
pulsion from Berlin." 
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Certain glaring improbabilities, especially the 
incredible celerity with which the journey to 
Gottingen and the securing of a degree were 
accomplished, in the same 4 with a nSessanly 
tedious public function at the Berlin university, 
make it impossible to accept the story in its 
present form; but one is ready to believe 
extraordinary things of a man who, while his 
native tongue was German, acted for many 
years as music critic to the London <* Times," 
London correspondent to the FranJcfurter 
Zeitung^ London music correspondent to Le 
Menestrel of Paris and to the Rome Tribuna^ 
and was at the same time an authority on the 
Troubadours and the Romance languages, and 
the author of poems in the Proven9al dialect. 

A homely detail, delightfully characteristic, 
is brought out in connection with Ford Madox 
Brown's patronage of Whistler, whose etchings 
the older artist especially admired. Going on 
acertain occasion to a tea party at the Whistlers' 
in Chelsea, Mr. Brown ^^ was met in the hall by 
Mrs. Whistler, who begged him to go to the 
poulterer's and purchase a pound of butter. The 
bread was cut, but there was nothing to put 
upon it. There was no money in the house, the 
poulterer had cut off his credit, and, Mrs. 
Whistler said, she dare not send her husband, 
for he would certainly punch the tradesman's 
head." It was a troubled and more or less 
quarrelsome (genially and good-naturedly quar- 
relsome) existence led by the artists and the 
authors with whom Mr. Hueffer was brought 
in daily contact during his boyhood, which 
appears to have been largely spent in his grand- 
fatiier's large old house at No. 120 I^tzroy 
Square, — the very house once occupied by Col- 
onel Newcome, if we are to credit the combined 
testimony of Thackeray and Mr. Hueffer. The 
admirable part, however, of the turbulent con- 
duct of all these irritable bards and fractious 
painters was that, however hotly they abused 
one another to one another, they loyally cham- 
pioned the common cause and defended their 
comrades against assaults from without. 

In the latter part of his book the author gives 
expression to some unexpectedly pessimistic 
opinions concerning modem ideals, modem liter- 
ature and art, and modem literary methods. He 
professes to find the commercial instinct pre- 
dominant in writers, and the beautiful enthusi- 
asms all dead and buried. Surely Mr. Hueffer 
is not yet old enough to be entitl^ to the priv- 
ileges of a laudator temporis actL It must be 
the buoyancy of youth that makes him indulge 
in this luxury of lamentation, an indulgence 


common to all of us before we thoroughly lean 
how many hard knocks and how many cruel 
disillusionments we can receive without appre- 
ciably diminishing the zest of life. However, 
let us quote from one of his despondent pages, 
if only for variety's sake : 

« And along with all this there has gone the tremen- 
dooB increase in the cost of living and the enormom 
increase of the public indifference to anything in the 
nature of the arts. This last — and possibly both of 
these factors — began with the firing of the first shot 
in the Boer War. That was the end of everything — of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, of the Henley gang, of the New 
Humor, of the Victorian Great Figure, and of the last 
traces of the medisval superstition that man might save 
his soul by the reading of good books." 

If it were not that so many others, in all 
ages, had solemnly assured their contemporaries 
that the bottom had dropped out of everything, 
we should be alarmed by the foregoing and other 
passages in the same key. As it is, we shall con- 
tinue to take hopeful pleasure in life and in 
literature, including in the latter Mr. Hueffer's 
excellent book. A single regret tempers our 
satisfaction, and that is' that Mr. Hueffer has 
not more of his aunt Christina^s passionate de- 
sire to be ^* exactly correct " in the use of lan- 
guage, — a little more of the Pre-Baphaelites' 
fondness for digging into the old authors for 
lessons in style. Not all those who lived before 
the blessed seventies and eighties are dead yet. 

Percy F. Bigknell. 


DiSBNGAGIXO THE ESSENCE OF GBESK 

POETRT.* 

Most lovers of life and literature experience 
an occasional mood of rebellion aeainst the 
pervading tyranny of Greek influZTon the 
history of culture. It is so irritatingly unes- 
capable. And in the development of art one 
feels instinctively challenged when the ivory 
sceptre of perfection seems to be transformed 
into the iron mace of authority. But rebel ae 
we will, we finally submit. We may hold out 
against both mace and sceptre; but we must 
yield our homage to the divine right of vital 
charm. And back of all criticism and praise 
lies that final mystery. A thousand eulogists 
may insist that it was the gift of the Greek to 
combine direct naturalness with formal perfec- 
tion, to reconcile spontaneity with discipline; 
that it was their privilege never to do too much 
or too little ; that they of all artists attained 

* Lectures on Gbebk Pobtbt. By J. W. Ma^csil. 
New York : Longmans, Green, <& Co. 
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unity, harmony, and simplicity. All of this is 
true. But at the end we are prone to say that 
the Grreek writer of verse or worker in stone 
wrought and achieved by the grace of Athena, 
and to feel that the Virgin Goddess has never 
vouchsafed a full explanation of her largess. 

Howbeit, each generation of men may receive 
a new message from Greek poetry, for each 
generation sees with new eyes and hears with 
new ears. Furthermore, a thoughtful student 
will now and then discover some tiny secret 
that has escaped his predecessors ; and once in 
a thousand years the supreme critic will arise 
and reveal some new and splendid vista. But 
in the realm of literary criticism the genuinely 
apocalyptic vision can be granted but seldom, 
80 we may well be grateful for the loving, care- 
ful presentation of any profound scholar who is 
at the same time a gifted writer and is willing 
to speak to our heart as. well as to our brain. 

This is the sort of critic we have in Professor 
J. W. Mackail, who is just retiring from the 
chair of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
The immediate predecessor of the present vol- 
ume was ^^ The Springs of Helicon," a study 
in the progress of English poetry from Chaucer 
to Milton. Some of Professor Mackail's earlier 
works were his delightful ^^ Select Epigrams 
from the Greek Anthology," his fine biography 
of William Morris, and an unpretentious but 
admirable History of Latin Literature — offered 
as ^^ a last tribute to the memory of my dear 
friend and master," Professor William Sellar. 
And the names of Morris and Sellar are of 
special significance for the present volume, 
inasmuch as almost every page therein reveab 
the influence of the great socialist-poet and of 
the polished classical critic ; of the former by 
its insistence on the close relation between life 
and art, and by frequent explicit mention; of 
the latter in its masterly style and its literary 
judgments. But I do not mean that there is 
anything like imitation or borrowing ; the in- 
influence is purely spiritual, if I may so word 
the thought, and in every way helpful. 

In his " Lectures on Greek Poetry," Profes- 
sor Mackail is ** dealing with one chapter in 
the larger and more comprehensive study of the 
Progress of Poetry. That study regards poetry, 
from first to last, and in all its contemporary or 
successive incarnations, as a continuous function 
of life, of which it is at once an interpretation 
and a pattern." And these words, ^^ an inter- 
pretation and pattern of life" occur so re- 
peatedly throughout the volume, that there can 
be no possible doubt that they are intended to 


give us the leit moti/o^ promptly and unmistak- 
ably. As to the method followed, we may let 
our author speak for himself : 

« In ( The Springs of Helicon,' I dealt with the prog- 
ress of poetry in England as, in the course of its evolu- 
tion, it took shape in the work of three great poets, 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. In these three poets, 
at long intervals, the movement of poetry became as it 
were visible and incarnate. Each absorbed into himself, 
and communicated to his own age, and to us, the effec* 
tive integrated meaning of poetry as it had then been 
reached. The rest of English poetry, during the three 
centuries in question, places itself in relation to them. 
They supply key-notes, points of arrival and points of 
departure, for the whole of English poetry reg^trded as 
a continuous, progressive, and organic evolution. 

^ This volume of lectures proceeds on a somewhat 
analogous method. It does not on the one hand make 
any attempt to give a general history of Greek poetry, 
or any complete review of the work of the Greek poets; 
nor on the other hand does it deal with its subjects by 
abstraction and generalization; and it treats of the 
poetical movement which vras part of the life, and is 
still part of the vitalizing force of Hellenism, mainly 
as that movement was embodied or manifested in the 
work of single poets.'' 

In accordance with this plan the author gives 
us three chapters on Homer ; two on the lyric 
poets ; and one chapter each on Sophocles, Theo- 
critus and the Idyl, and ApoUonius Rhodius. 

His treatment of the Homeric question is 
the treatment of a literary man who is not in- 
terested primarily in arch»ological controversy 
but in *^ the two things that really matter, the 
niad and the Odyssey." However, it is sig- 
nificant that after all the extremes of polemics 
he can quietly take the position that the Iliad, 
essentially the Iliad as we now possess it, is the 
work of one poet. By the beginning of the 
ninth century B.C. the potentialities of epic 
poetry had been created by thousands of singers 
and countless songs. ^^ Then the epic poet came. 
Somewhere on the Ionian coast or among the 
adjacent islands, in a sky sown with the dust 
of stars, a great planet rose. Homer conceived 
and executed the Hiad." We are a lone way 
from the romantic criticism that regard^ tl^ 
Homeric poems as a sort of unconscious outwork- 
ing of the folk soul, or even from the confident 
separatism that still dismisses unity of author- 
ship with a contemptuous shrug. Professor 
Mackail not only accepts this unity for the 
Iliad, but even admits the possibility that the 
Odyssey may be a later work of the same 
author, although he thinks a separate author- 
ship more probable. In this connection he 
points out some fruitful analogies from ^* the 
works of the most Homeric of English poets " 
— William Morris, and from Milton. On the 
whole our author says little about Homer that is 
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really new. Indeed, what is there left to be 
said ? Bat he does write enjoyably and finely, 
and there is real suggestiveness in his parallel 
between the periods represented by the Homeric 
poems and by the Arthurian cycle. One will 
seldom read seventy-nine pages on the same 
themes with equal pleasure. 

After Homer a strange confusion sets in for 
Ghreek history. We have grown to know that 
old Epic world fairly well ; and we naturally 
know historic Greece, beginning, let us say, with 
the age of tyrants. But the intervening cen- 
turies are provokingly dark. It must have been 
a period of rude and rapid reconstruction, not 
so cataclysmic in either political or literary 
history as our critic assumes, but still a period 
of hurrying change. People were migrating 
hidier and thither; new centres of civilization 
and power were arising ; new political forms and 
civic institutions were moulding society. We 
are getting ready for the Sparta and Athens 
and other states of historical times. And in the 
course of literature there was much the same sort 
of confused activity, destruction, and devel- 
opment, until we find that in Ionia and the 
islands the forms of iambic, elegiac, and melic 
poetry are ready for the master hand. But 
while we know a little of the process, and may 
conjecture more, the period is relatively dark, so 
that our critic is fairly justified in saying that 
the splendid epic sunset is followed by a night 
of one or more centuries. 

^^And then the sleepless magnificent dawn 
awakes the nightingales." With this line, a 
sort of immortal waif, Professor Mackail passes 
to lyric poetry. It strikes a high note, but 
throughout the chapter on ^^ The Age of Free- 
dom " the note is admirably sustained. Here our 
author is the same marvellous critic that one 
learned to honor in his ^^ Selections from the 
Greek Anthology," and we can do no better 
service than to quote a few of his sentences 
about Sappho : 

'* Only in the very g^atest poets, and in these when 
they are at their hest, do we find this inezplicahle and 
overwhelming^ simplicity, the outcome of faultless in- 
stinct acting on elemental emotion. It is the ultimate 
magic of art. We read a few simple words simply put 
together; we admire them and pass on; and tiien we 
find that there is some witchery in them that makes us 
go back, and again back, and yet again back, to make 
sure that we have not missed something, to try to 
find what it is in them that moves us so. We dilute 
and dilate them (the phrase is that of Swinburne in 
speaking of his own attempts to render the fragments 
of Sappho into English); we lavish our utmost re- 
sources on trying to express some mere fraction of the 
beauty we find in them; and in the end we find that 


we have merely blurred and confused what we have 
been trying to elucidate, that the magie and mystery 
still seem, as they seemed at first, just beyond our 
reach." 

But I must utter one note of warning. Let 
not the ordinary mortal, who is fairly at home 
in the classic tongues, hope to equal our author's 
enjoyment of the music of the Lesbian nights 
ingale in her tuneful native song. It is a ques- 
tion how many modem scholars can hear Grreek 
as Professor Mackail hears it. Indeed, one 
sceptic has openly doubted whether anybody 
ever attains such a delicate and accurate appre- 
ciation of the sound of an alien tongue as is 
implied by Professor Mackail in some of his 
criticism. However, one could name a few 
enthusiasts who believe they have attained this 
perfection ; and in such a case the sweet delu- 
sion, if delusion it be, is almost the same as the 
reality. 

It would be a pleasure to take up the re- 
maining chapters in detail; but perhaps the 
foregoing wUl serve to indicate our author's 
method and strength, and I must omit much of 
what I should like to say. Obviously, the 
danger of Professor Mackail's plan is that he 
may choose his particular poets unwisely, or 
ne/lect to indicate Te threadconneoting i^riod 
with period. In the latter respect he has done 
all that the plan allows, and in the former he 
has been felicitous with one exception. But to 
me that exception seems important and regret- 
table, for he has limited his treatment of Greek 
drama to Sophocles. The period is familiar to 
all of us, and for Professor MackaU the crucial 
question was whether it was possible to find one 
poet who might be taken as tiie sole representa- 
tive of this remarkable age. He answers un- 
hesitatingly. ^^ Attic poetry is the drama: and 
the Attic drama is Sophocles ; for Sophocles is 
the single poet who embodied actually and com- 
pletely the spirit of Athens." But if Greek 
poetry is to justify Mr. Mackail's keynote and 
be an interpretation of Ghreek life, we must 
dissent most vigorously from his conclusion. 
Doubtless most of us would vote that Sophocles 
be awarded the tragic prize ; nor can we ever 
forget the line wherein Professor Mackail's 
illustrious predecessor declared that the singer 
of sweet Colonus, and its child, saw life steadily 
and saw it whole. But no treatment of dramatic 
poetry in relation to the Athenian spirit, and to 
the subsequent influence of that spirit on the 
Mediterranean world and later thought, can 
be in any measure satisfying without some ade- 
quate discussion of Aristophanes and Euripides. 
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It is true that these two dramatists are rather 
uncanny children to deal with ; but our author 
is himself aware of the lamentable inoomplete- 
ness due to their omission, and I have no doubt 
that his powerful hand would have fitted them 
into his plan. As it is, one must feel that his 
treatment of the drama as the representative 
literary product of the period remains unfinished 
and unsatisfactory. To anyone who reads our 
author's chapter on Sophocles this criticism 
will seem a bit ungrateful ; for the chapter is 
simply admirable from beginning to end. In- 
deed, its very excellence is an answer to Pro- 
fessor Mackul's plea as to space ; for any lover 
of Greek literature would be grateful for the 
additional sixty or seventy pages. I append a 
few sentences just to show what we are missing : 

<< And thus to the Electra, as to the whole marvel 
and mystery of life embodied in the poetry of Sopho- 
cles, there is no solution; for a solution would imply 
that there was something beyond life and greater than 
life. Or if we can speak of a solution, it is simply this, 
that life goes on, renews itself, and moves triumphantly 
forward for ever; in a word, that life is. One might 
almost say that to his art, ethics and religion, the 
problem set and solved or declared insoluble by the 
thinkers, do not matter. . . . With a power, an ease, a 
skill whioh are the culminating aoluevement of tile 
Greek genius, he employs the endless miracle of 
language to express and interpret, to set out in clear 
faultless pattern, the &thomless miracle of life." 

The rest of the book is marked off by the 
words, ^^ After Athens," a really felicitous 
touch, for it sums up the feeling of all readers 
of poetry. From the Athenian drama our au- 
thor moves to the varied poetry of Alexandria, 
hinting as he passes at those last notes of ^^Hel- 
lenie poetry in its full purity and authentic 
tone " that came appropriately from outiying 
lands. The Alexandrians he treats as ^^the 
interpreters of Hellas and forerunners of 
Ausonia." And with that sunmiary I must 
content myself, merely noting that he appre- 
ciates and succeeds in bringing out the real 
services of those Hellenistic workers and writ- 
ers. I may allow myself, however, one brief 
comment. Professor Mackail shares a conmion 
difficulty of students of this period. ^'The 
extraordinary and long-continuing popularity 
of the Phaenomena and Diosemeia has long 
been one of the puzzles of literary criticism." 
It seems perf ectiy clear to me that the answer 
is to be found in the subject matter, not in the 
negative merits of style as enumerated in the 
text. These centuries were interested in scien- 
tific questions, and men read these treatises 
singly as being accessible and on the whole 
more readable than any others. 


The last chapter, on ^^ Apollonius of Rhodes 
and the Romantic Epic," derives new interest 
mainly from the frequent references to William 
Morris. Unfortunately, I am a rather blind 
admirer of Morris, so I am probably prejudiced ; 
but it does seem to me that this introduction 
of the modem poet has a genuinely vivifying 
effect. It is hard to grow enthusiastic about 
Apollonius. Nobody reads him except under 
duress; but he did furnish material for the 
^^Aeneid" and for the ^^Life and Death of 
Jason," and so abides as a sort of warning 
that one should never despise tiresome things 
or people. 

In conclusion, may I say that the volume 
before me seems important and admirable ? I 
should presume to differ from many minor 
conclusions; but it is the work of a reviewer 
to give the general effect of a book, rather 
than to quarrel about details. Here and there 
are tiny touches of over-refining or even of 
pedantry ; but they do not constitute a material 
blemish. I think a littie is lost by not leaving 
the studies as frankly separate lectures; but 
on the other hand much has been gained. The 
work is by no means intended for readers who 
have not already wandered freely among the 
fields and flowers of Greek poetry. But for 
those who have so wandered the author has 
done much. If he has not altogether succeeded 
in *'*' disengaging the essence " of Greek poetry, 
he has encouraged his readers to attempt to 
disengage it for themselves. And after all, 
this may well prove to be the more valuable 
service. Ysed B. R. Hellems. 


A Great Cbucational. Befebence 

Work.* 

For a number of years, students of education 
in America have beeJ discussing the advisability 
and the feasibility of preparing an educational 
cyclopedia. The need of a work of this kind 
has been felt more or less keenly; but until 
recentiy those who have been interested in the 
enterprise have not been able to agree upon 
the character and the scope of such an under- 
taking. Some have felt that it should cover 
every aspect of education, while others have 
maintained that such a treatment would neces- 
sarily be too general to diffuse. The present 
cyclopedia, however, has been worked out on 

* A Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by Paul Monroe, 
with the aasistance of departmental editors, and more than 
a thousand indiTidnal oontribntors. Yolnme I. New York : 
The Macmillan Co. 
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that will soon shelter the Springfield (Mass.) Free 
Library — these and other new and admirablj- 
pUnned homes for the '^ people's nniversitj" are 
encouraging signs of a growing public consciousness 
of the value of that education which only books can 
give. Mr. John Cotton Dana has gone so far as to 
assert, in a recent article on ^< What the Modern 
Library is Doing," that ^< liigh skill in reading and 
in the art of using books and a library is the one 
thing of supreme importance in education." And 
in closing he says, in similar vein : ^' Reading is the 
most important of all the arts. It is taught now 
chiefly through the yellow journals. The founda- 
tions of its proper teaching with proper and helpful 
material should be laid more broadly and more 
carefully in our colleges and uniyersities." It is 
certainly true that to a large number of civilized 
mankind reading is not only the most important art, 
but also the only art practised with even approxi- 
mate mastery. 

V • • • 

Mb. Bbownell ox ^ Criticism," a paper origin- 
ally presented before the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and now published in ^'The Atlantic 
Monthly," will have been read with keen enjoyment 
by many admirers of his clear thought and incisive 
style, before this brief note appears. It only remains 
for us to urge all who have not yet treated themselves 
to the pleasure afforded by this masterly essay to 
make haste and do so. Of course Mr. Brownell is 
unhesitating in his declaration that criticbm is '^ a 
distinctive branch of literature, having a function, 
an equipment, a standard, and a method of its own." 
The end and aim of the critic's researches we find 
admirably stated in a brief passage. << Personality," 
asserts the essayist, *^ is the most concrete and con- 
sistent entity imaginable, mysteriously unifying the 
most varied and complicated attributes. The solu- 
tion of this mystery is the end of critical research. 
To state it is the crown of critical achievement." 
He ends by reminding us anew that ^'the highest 
service of criticism is to secure that the true and the 
beautiful, and not the ugly and the false, may in 
wider and wider cirdes of appreciation be esteemed 
to be the eood." 

o • • • 

A MISUSED ADJBcnvE is Crying aloud against 
the violence that some careless recent writers per- 
sist in doing to its meaning. The word is ^preten- 
tiouSf whose etymology and legitimate meaning are 
plain. Nevertheless we find it used, not as indicat- 
ing a disposition to lay claim to virtues and excel- 
lences not actuaUy possessed, but as denoting positive 
merit; for example, ''a large, well-built, and pre- 
tentious mansion," or ^^a man of dignified mien 
and pretentious bearing." This elevation of a word 
into better society than that to which it originally 
belonged is, as we have before remarked, far less 
usual than a corresponding degradation. Inveter- 
<Uey for instance, has fallen from grace since the 
time of Bacon, who wrote, ^^ It is an inveterate and 
received opinion.'^ The long-established we now, 
too readily, incline to regard as reprehensible ; and 


we speak of inveterate drunkards, but never of m- 
veterate tee-totalers. Egregious is another fami- 
liar example of a word that has seen better days. 
Against the present tendency to ascribe to preUn- 
tiaus an excellence to which, obviously, it can only 
pretend^ we must strenuously protest 

• • • 

The close of the Astor Libraby in Lafayette 
Street, New York, on the fifteenth of last month 
brings regrets to many a visitor to that historic 
building, which has provided shelter for one of the 
largest and most valuable collections of books in 
the country, has had a useful existence of fifty-seren 
years, and is familiar to hundreds of thousands as 
a famous landmark. Built with money bequeathed 
by John Jacob Astor, it has the distinction of hav- 
ing come under the administration of Washington 
Irving as the president of its first board of trustees. 
A sale of the building will follow the removal of 
its literary treasures to the new library at Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, after which the 
ancient edifice is likely either to be refitted for 
commercial uses or to give place to a new office 
building. 

The valedictory of the small college's 
BENEFACTOR, Dr. Daniel K. Pearsons, was pro- 
nounced on the fourteenth of April, when the vener 
able donor of five million dollars to needy educa- 
tional institutions throughout the land celebrated 
his ninety-first birthday by adding to his benefae- 
tions a filial three hundred thousand dollars. Un- 
dazzled by his opportunity to do some one big and 
spectacular thing with his great wealth, Dr. Pear- 
sons has sought out the inconspicuous and needy 
and deserving seminaries of learning, and has helped 
to show the world what the now too-often despised 
small country college can do when relieved of the 
burden of poverty and not obliged to spend three- 
quarters of its energy in contriving ways to make 
both ends meet. One of the colleges selected by 
him for special favors was Berea, in Kentucky, 
among a race of mountaineers described reoentlj 
by Grovemor Woodrow Wilson as ^' a great left-over 
fragment of the original stuff out of which America 
was made." It is now Dr. Pearsons's desire to re- 
tire from philanthropic activity and to live in quiet 
on the residue of his fortune for the remainder of 
his days. • • • 

The a. L. A. conference at Pasadena, May 
18-25, offers a tempting opportunity to librarians 
and their friends to view the wonders and the 
grandeur of a most interesting section of our oooji- 
try, as well as to take part in a series of stimulating 
and instructive meetings. The programme of the 
proceedings and all necessary information concern- 
ing routes and expenses have been so fully presented 
in the library journals that they need not be touched 
upon here. It will be the first time that our national 
congress of librarians has assembled in the Sooth- 
west* 
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PBOBIiSMS OF MOBBRN SBUCATIOX.* 

In the presence of Dr. Hall's two formidable 
yet engaging volumes of educational essays, the 
first dnly of the reviewer is to indicate their 
scope and trend. Their crowded and varied con- 
tent represents the cumulative harvest in many 
and rich fields, in turn winnowed and ground 
into the raw material out of which is to be 
prepared by the skilful, according to their pre- 
ferred recipes, the staff of the educational life. 
Although presented as lectures to teachers and 
special students of education, the appeal of 
speaker to hearer in this instance needs little 
concession to be transferred from writer to 
reader ; indeed, the more reflective reaction of 
the latter has the advantage. 

The first volume is devoted to a smaller group 
of larger problems. It begins with rather heavy 
guns levelled at the Kindergarten ; and con- 
siders next most sympatheticaJly the values, for 
the educational procedure, of Dancing, Panto- 
mime, and Music. Central in the volume, and 
not far from this position in the didactic per- 
spective, is the treatment of Moral Education, — 
the worldly problem of good conduct, flanked 
on the one side by the saintly perplexities of 
Religious Training and the diabolical outerop 
of Children's Lies. Almost equally laree in 
the perspective, and certainl^unpLs Z.j 
as quite out of focus in the picture, is the truly 
formidable chapter on *«The Pedagogy of Sex." 
The concluding topic is a direct, practical, and 
convincing appeal for that comprehensive need, 
if not panacea, of fche day and the generation, — 
Industrial Education. 

The second volume contains more specialized 
studies. The Child Welfare Agencies in and 
out of the school are surveyed, together with 
considerations from another approach akin to 
those set forth in Dr. Hall's former great work 
on Adolescence. ^^The Budding Girl " has the 
honor of a chapter to herself in the debut of 
volume two. The religious interest reappears 
in " Missionary Pedagogy " and " Sunday Ob- 
servance." An engaging text, ^' The German 
Teacher Teaches," introduces the series of ped- 
agogical applications that follow. These cover 
the subject of ways and means and purposes in 
,' the pursuit — and so much of capture as the 

* Educational Pbobuemb. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of Clark University. In two yolnmes. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 


chase yields — of Modem Languages, History, 
Mathematics, Heading, Drawing, Geography. 
A critical review, which does not spare the sting- 
ing rod to spoil the too complacent educational 
systems, is centered upon the problem of the 
High School, and branches out to the more 
public interests of the Press and Citizenship. 

The readers — and they are many, and of 
many kinds — of Dr. Hall's ^^Adolescence," in 
either its original or its abridged (or, as it has 
been dubbed, the expurgated) edition, will be 
prepared for the plan, presentation, and style 
of the present chapters. There is here greater 
variety in all respects ; yet the standard is the 
same. Many of the chapters — such as those 
on Moral Education, Industrial Education, 
Child Welfare, etc., — contain incorporated 
sub-chapters in fine print, full of compilations 
of data bearing upon the fauna and flora of the 
educational world, gathered with patience from 
all lauds, lang^uages, and sorts and conditions 
of writers and views. The encyclopaedic scope 
of the volumes is superhuman. The reference 
value of the summaries of educational move- 
ments, appliances, experiments, data, results, 
and conclusions makes the work indispensa- 
ble to every self-respecting educational library. 
In this stupendous task Dr. Hall has wisely and 
appreciatively used the aid of many of his ardent 
disciples and assistants. The argumentative 
app^ is often scattered by these interpolated 
compilations ; but the whole is a dual-purpose 
work, and must in the nature of the case be 
many things to many seekers after truth. Even 
though this emphasis of the tentative and the 
temporal will the sooner leave the discussions out 
of relation to advancing changes, it will the more 
directly influence the pedagogical practice of the 
future, — which is the author's cherished hope. 

Dr. Hall's style cannot be covered or dis- 
covered in a sentence, — even in a long and 
involved and equipped-for-all-emergencies sen- 
tence, such as he is fond of constructing. The 
style reflects the purpose. But in travel 
through countries or sciences or literatures, a 
too crowded bag or kit is an illusory conven- 
ience. The increase of equipment is offset by 
the trouble of finding what is wanted without 
examining the whole confused content. How- 
ever, the style, like the presentation, is the 
author's venture ; and the pertinent word of 
the hour should be sharply addressed to book- 
reviewers, who conceive their task as a mandate 
to display their personal sensibilities. It is an 
admirable discipUne for keeping readers catholic 
to expose them to many styles of many minds ; 
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and Dr. Hall's substance and doctrine will 
keep his readers and keep them interested. 

Dr. Hall relates that when, in the early 
eighties, he gave his first lectur;s on pedago^ 
under the auspices of Harvard University, he 
was introduced by President Eliot somewhat 
as follows : ^' I have never had much faith in 
pedagogy, for it has seemed to me too often 
only to make mediocrity and the commonplace 
respectable. Here is a youne: man who has 
stuSSi this science and is>esf from Germany, 
its home"; — the implication being: ^'Let him 
convince you — and me — if he can." Presi- 
dent Eliot remained unconverted, — and despite 
the warranted triiunphant tone of the preface 
to the present work, the original educational 
problem as to the possibility, place, and value 
of pedagogy remains unsolved, — though with 
very different reservations. 

It has been said that Sociology grew up in 
the irregular residual area where the frontiers 
of the surrounding sciences failed to meet, that 
it homesteaded there and gradually staked out 
claims over large tracts of the adjoining ter- 
ritory. Yet if the subject matter of these vol- 
umes belongs by right of inheritance, dower, 
conquest, or settlement to pedagogy, sociology 
is a modest claimant. Obviously the bounda- 
ries of the sciences are as artificial as the cur- 
riculum ; and may be quite properly pragmat- 
ically conceived in terms of convenience. But 
there is danger in the looseness as well as in 
the constraints of conception, and a yet more 
practical danger in encouraging the appropri- 
ations of areas of specialized thought and effort, 
under the warrant of an unguardedly liberal 
franchise. There is presumably not another 
man in the country who could acquire the first- 
hand command of this range of knowledge, and 
at the same time possess the training of the 
supporting disciplines to give weight to his 
opinion and grasp to his attack of concrete 
problems. Will not the patent of authority, so 
deservedly earned by one, lead to its assumption 
by others of the *^ pedagogical " calling, in 
order ^' to make mediocrity and the common- 
place respectable"? 

It is not fair, however tempting and however 
much some of its advocates invite it, to praise 
pedagogy with faint damns; nor need the 
reviewer choose the thorny path of answering 
questions, when the roseate one of asking them 
is still open. The history of the term shows 
merely that words may be used to cast a slur, 
to honor, and, more neutrally, to describe. 
The Greek slave who led his master's children 


to school seems to some stiU to represent the 
best service that a pedagogue can perform ; to 
others he still seems rightly defined as a pedant, 
grown ambitious, prosperous, or presumptioug; 
to yet others, he is an unabashed or accredited 
professor of pedagogy. TV hat he professes, if 
he belongs to Dr. H^*s profession, is the study 
of the child, and of the influences, potential, 
actual, and desirable, surrounding its develop- 
ment and maturing in this complex, socialized, 
organized, institutionalized, experience-satoia- 
ted, yet withal natural, world of ours. Educa- 
tion takes these comprehensive findings and 
applies them to the shaping of the child's mind 
to an efficient conformity with accepted ideals. 
The groundwork of it all is, persistently and 
consistentiy, psychology. Child nature must 
be known intimately, directly, naturally. What 
the child would naturally do, feel, say, want, 
think, long for, or rebel against, must condition 
what can be made out of him in these respects. 
Pedagogy studies, investigates, quizzes, «' ques- 
tionnaires," observes, experiments, and then 
diagnoses. It pronounces upon educational 
procedures by standards thus derived, by the 
insight thus conferred. It aims to do con- 
sciously, analytically, explicitiy, what the im- 
plicit subconscious, fused emotional impression- 
ism and rational groping of the natural folk- 
consciousness has imperf ectiy and with disaster 
in terms of error and waste, yet creditably, 
accomplished. 

In addition there is technical pedagogics, — 
the study of those specific processes, profici- 
ences, and complexes, which serve as the in- 
struments of education, and whose efficiency 
must pass the assay test of pedagogy. The 
three R's must be analyzed, and the language- 
processes psychologically interpreted, the tech- 
nique of mathematics reviewed, the meaning of 
history examined, the potency of drawing or 
geography formulated. Yet the instrument 
implies a service, and the service a goal. So 
the special and undisputed fields lead back to 
the general and contested ones ; and it is ever 
the whole child and the whole educational 
procedure that make the problem. For the 
illumination of the professional aspects of 
pedagogical questions usually so crudely and 
unintelUgentiy attacked. Dr. Hall's volumes 
are invsJuable and will promptiy assume a 
standard place. 

As an educationalist. Dr. Hall is a radical ; 
he is so because his loyalty is to a much older 
conservatism than that sanctioned by a brief 
tradition, — the conservatism of nature. Man 
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is an animal like the rest, who feels and does, 
but accompanies emotion and conduct by a 
little more thinking than seems necessary for 
the dumb creation. The tree of knowledge is 
the source of his fall. His self-classification 
as homo sapiens is presumptuous, or fits only 
the purposes of books; in life he remains 
homo seiitiensy and as such he must be treated 
pedagogically. The deadly sins of education 
(and thirty odd are cited in a prefatory enumer- 
ation) are violations of child nature ; its cruel 
waste is the non-conformity with the laws of 
growth; its intolerable stupidities are the set- 
ting up in the place of natural food scholastic 
artifacts, varying in ingenuity and pernicious- 
ness from Eondergarten to and through College. 
The only hope of salvation of doctrine and of 
amelioration of practice lies in deep exploratory 
diagnosis, drastic discipline, and reformatory 
endeavor. It is the ably fulfilled purpose of 
these volumes to diagnose, prescribe, discipline, 
and reform. 

If emotions and their service for conduct are 
central in the child, then moral education must 
be the commanding and critical business of all 
our provisions ; and our failure to make them 
so is our chief neglect, our unpardonable misun- 
derstanding. Moreover, morality, like all else, 
has become traditional and false. By not heed- 
ing nature, we have become at once too severe 
and too lax. Our adult ethics do not fit the 
child, and our theoretical principles do not fit 
our practices. *' For the young child the law of 
justice should not be keyed too high. He must 
not be eternally under a sense of deserving evil, 
and retribution must be mild." " For even girls, 
cloistered though they be, but especially for 
open-air boys, the prayer not to be led into 
temptation is a fatuitous and iridescent dream. 
We should rather pray for all the temptation 
that we can successfully and triumphantly over- 
come." ^^ Children should honor and respect 
their parents as the decalogue requires. They 
should do this so far as the parents deserve it." 
If this seems heretical, there is much more 
specifically directed against Church doctrine 
and Sunday School practice, that is far more 
so. Pedagogy can be no respecter of prejudices 
in any field. 

Our neglect of the moralizing values of educa- 
tional procedure is due to the over-estimation of 
knowleclge, ^^ which has little or no intrinsic 
value in and of itself ; that it has, is the super- 
stition of rationalism, and is just as misleading 
on one side as the merely commercial view of 
knowledge is on the other. Like light, know- 


ledge is good not to see but to see by." Hence 
morality must be made a matter of emotion and 
habit, not too much of reflection, which in its ex- 
treme as casuistry is ^^ moral Fletcherism." ^^ To 
be conscious of conscience " is doing right '^ with 
a majority of our faculties and not unanimously 
with all." Now the chief enemy of virtue is 
laziness, and one of the most common uses of 
intellect is to find new devices for shirking. ^^ It 
is hard to reason, decide, judge ; and so the 
minimum of labor often comes to seem the sum- 
mum honum,^^ as the college student too 
pointedly illustrates. 

The unreality of modem education is but 
part of its false perspective. Its chief violation 
is the ignoring of sex. To treat boys and girls 
alike, especiallyon the stultifying plea of equality 
of privilege or capacity, is the colossal blunder 
or crime. To ignore sex distinctions leads to 
the ignoring and suppression of sex in educa^ 
tion, of that which is tiie very climax of nature's 
emphasis. ^' Our children are generally edu- 
cated as if they were of the neuter gender." 
^^The sex instinct is so ignored that school- 
mistresses have been caricatured as regarding 
sex as ^ an indiscretion if not a positive impro- 
priety on the part of the Creator.' " Few will 
go so far as Dr. Hall in sexualizing character 
and conduct ; but all must recognize its intrin- 
sic and all-pervasive encroachments upon the 
purposes of education, its commanding pertin- 
ence to such ^^ touchy " subjects as co-education, 
segregation, and, agL, the' feminization of cul! 
tural interests or of the teaching profession. 
The contention that such subjects should be 
debated expertly may be warmly commended, 
however unlikely this Utopian ideal is of reali- 
zation, owing to the fact emphasized by Dr. 
Hall himself, that men (of both genders) are 
emotional and not notably rational creatures. 
^* Like fire, sex is a wonderfully effective servant, 
but the most disastrous of all agents, if it be- 
comes master." ^' Puberty is the birthday of 
the feelings and the emotions." To affect a 
realization of the inflammability of the material 
with which the teacher in high-school and col- 
lege is dealing, requires first of all the lifting 
of the ban from the discussion of the problem. 

Along with feeling, doing is the business of 
life ; and industrial education is its apprentice- 
ship. Again, teachers must frankly realize that 
" very few children have any real intellectual 
interests. Very few have taste or ability for 
learning. Most boys are in school to get some- 
thing out of it." What they want and need is 
training in doing things and all the moral steady- 
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occur to his publishers to utilize a new one, 
recently published, which shows him sitting in 
the gaixlen of his Country Seat at Beaconsfield. 
Perhaps Mr. Chesterton objected ; perhaps he 
has seen this new portrait and ^^ is far from 
anxious to see it again." But, taken in connec- 
tion with the sparkling humor of ^^ Alarms and 
Discursions," its atmosphere of suburban peace 
and comfortable every-day serenity has a sym- 
bolic value that it is an artistic crime not to 
have utilized. Edith Kellogg Dunton. 


SOCLAX Tendbncles ln- Exglaxd 
AKi> America.* 


Mr. Hobson*s volume entitled ^* A Modem 
Outlook " is a reprint of essays on social ques- 
tions which have appeared at intervaLs during 
the past three years in the London ^^ Nation." 
A rough grouping into five sections has been 
made. One section deals with a variety of topics 
classed as *^ Life and Letters "; another with 
"The Woman of the Future"; a third with 
" American Traits "; a fourth witii " The Church 
of the Future"; while a fifth is given the com- 
prehensive heading, "Of Politics." It is true, 
however, that there are at once more harmony 
and more diversity in the contents of the volume 
than the classification and grouping would indi- 
cate. Diverse as are their subjects, these frag- 
ments of discussion and commentaiy possess an 
unusual unity of spirit throughout; while the 
titles assign^ them, as well as their subject 
matter, would permit many to be placed about 
as well in one of the formal sections of the vol- 
ume as in another. 

Considered collectively, the essays constitute 
a general and inclusive criticism upon existing 
human rehitionshipe, — an analysis of many 
current questions by a method of which the 
author is an undoubted master. He has a self - 
consistent social philosophy of his own, as well 
as exact reasoning powers, and his attempt is 
simply to interpret existing phenomena inacoolly 
critical and dnly logical light. If it be possible 
to state Mr. Hobson's mode of analysis in a few 
words, it may be described as the application 
of enlighten^ commonsense ; and if it be pos- 
sible to state his general motive or animating 
purpose briefly, it may be said to be that of ex- 
posing and ridiculing sham. The book will 
be valuable throughout the English-speaking 
world because of its biting and austere comment 

* A Modern Outijook. Studies of English and American 
Tendencies. By J. A. Hobaon. London : Herbert & Daniel. 
Boston : Dana Estes & Co. 


upon many ideas, movements, and currently- 
accepted beliefs that are in themselves founded 
upon erroneous theories. 

It would not be possible to " review," in the 
ordinary sense of the term, a volume composed 
of so many more or less separate units. The 
division of the work that wUl perhaps be read 
with the most interest in the CTnited States is 
that which deals directly with conditions in this 
country. In this section are essays on such 
topics as " The American Woman," " Is 
America Heading for Aristocracy ? " ^^ The 
Boom Child" (an analysis of ex-President 
Roosevelt), and others. Possibly the most 
suggestive of the number is the (Oscussion of 
aristocracy in the United States. Mr. Hobson's 
view is that the social problem of the future in 
our country will assume form as an effort on 
the part of the workers to prevent the perma- 
nent establishment of an oligarchy of wealth 
based upon a new proletariat of subject races. 
He notes with anxiety the ingress of millions 
of depressed laborers supplying our industries 
with raw, cheap, and submissive labor, — an 
ingress which he considers essential to the main- 
tenance of our modem feudal system. Material 
well-being, culture, travel, and leisure would in 
great measure pervade this oligarchy, while the 
gradual and only semi-conscious development of 
Stations and standards designed to promote 
class feeling and prevent the easy rise of men 
from the rwks of the workers into those of the 
rulers and directors of industrial society fills 
him with alarm. 

In all this, there is of course nothing 
new. Yet what Mr. Hobson has to say is 
extraordinarily suggestive, — made so by the 
piquant and incisive method of statement and 
the keen criticism of the pretentious which are 
characteristic of most of this author's work. 
^* A Modem Outlook " is not an original inves- 
tigation ; it is a volume that presents the inter- 
pretations and syntheses of an original mind in 
the field of social and economic science. Eveij 
page is informed with a sound philosophy, and 
the essays into which the treatment is broken 
are short enough to permit consideration from 
the busiest man of affairs. 

H. Park£b Willis. 


The centenary of Harriet Beecher Stowe's biith, 
which falls on June 14 next, will be marked bj the 
publication of a new biography, written by Mr. Charles 
Edward Stowe, the novelist's son, and Mr. Lymtf 
Beecher Stowe, her grandson. Messrs. Honghtos 
MifBin Co. will publish the volume, which will contain 
several portraits. 
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Bbeefs on :N£w Books. 


A ptyehic 
adventure. 


Two English ladies who prefer 
anonymityy deeming it ^ a great ven- 
ture to speak openly of a personal 
experienee," have discovered that the neighborhood 
of the Petit Trianon at Versailles is haunted. They 
made the discovery in broad daylight on a hot 
August afternoon in the year 1901. They record 
this discovery circumstantially in a book called 
'< An Adventure " (Macmillan). They came upon 
buildings and grottos and groves that are not there 
now, but correspond to the indications on the older 
maps ; they were spoken to by attendants of the 
days of the Revolution ; and one of them caught a 
glimpse of Marie Antoinette, passing her by at the 
time as a strange lady apparently sketchiiig, and 
apparelled as the memoirs of her modiste show her 
to have been in* the year 1792. On a second 
occasion, in January, 1902, one of the ladies re- 
experienced the adventure, — saw some men with 
a cart accoutred as in older days ; heard voices and 
the rustle of unseen figures moving among the 
trees, and the strains of music afterwti^ds identified 
as composed in the late eighteenth century. They 
then researched zealously and devotedly among 
archives and memoirs, and added many a detail 
showing that their retrospectiye vision was historic- 
ally correct There is no explanation : ^' It is not 
our business to explain or to understand — nor do 
we understand — what happened to put us into 
communication with so many true facts, which, 
nine years ago, no one could have told us in their 
entirety.'' They suggest that they may have << in- 
advertently entered within an act of ^e Queen's 
memory when alive"; and the revery that Marie 
Antoinette may have entertained while a prisoner of 
the Assembly, uncertain of her fate, is reproduced 
at length to confirm the adequacy of the hypothesis. 
It is a strange tale to bear the imprint of Macmillan 
and the date of 1911. Those for whom psychic 
research is a portentous and solemn matter will read 
it with a thrill. Those inclined to scoff will note that 
the vision occurred to two tired English tourists in 
the afternoon, before the restoration to normality 
which is the sovereign virtue of a cup of tea. The 
tolerant will be reminded of the deep philosophy of 
the tale of the Snark, which likewise has ^< a flavor 
of the Will-o'-the-Wisp." Research is a wonderful 
invention, as the Baconian-Shakespearians have 
demonstrated. 

" They sought it with thimbles, they sought it with care ; 
They pursued it with forks and with hope,*' 

and they found what they sought The hypotheses 
offered are ingenious, ranging from second-sight, 
(^' One of us has to own to having powers of second 
sight, etc, deliberately undeveloped "), to the possi- 
bility of a dramatic tableau arranged by a cinemar 
tographie promoter. << Do all that you know, and 
try all that you don't" But the dire possibility 
ever remains : 


** Beware of the day, 
If your Snark be a Boojum ! For then 
Ton will softly and suddenly vanish away 
And never be met with again.'* 

Baffling though the mystery of the adventure re- 
mains, and though the travellers have not been 
spirited away but remain to tell the tale ten years 
later, the most acceptable hypothesis is still tlutt 
** The Snark was a Boojnm, you see." 

snoiuh methods ^^ Grcrman prose should mean more 
for the study of to the thoughtful student after read- 
Qerman uyie, j^g ^r. Ludwig Lewisohn's work on 
''German Style" (Holt). The book has but 184 
pages; in fact, its main fault is its brevity. That 
the first selection should be from Luther and the last 
from Nietzsche is logical enough, but it is regret- 
table that, besides these, only Lessing and Goethe 
and Heine should be represented. Mr. Lewisohn 
analyzes prose style from the triple standpoint of 
structure, diction, and rhythm; and he claims for 
his scheme the virtues of originality, simplicity, and 
indusiveness. It is simple and inclusive, certainly, 
but it is original somewhat in the sense that Shake- 
speare is original, despite the efforts of Brooke, 
Greene, and Lodge ; for he formulates his scheme 
in the concluding paragraph of a brief discussion 
of the theory of Style, in which the names of De 
Quincey, Flaubert, Goethe, Hegel, Heine, Helm- 
holtz, Lessing, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Swift, and 
Thucydides loom large. He justifies his book on 
the ground that, from this point of view, English 
has been ''sedulously cultivated," while Grerman 
has " scarcely been touched." This statement is, in 
a sense, mere antithetic than accurate. From the 
days of Puttenham (1589) and C^itz (1624), the 
question has been one of difference in method. 
English style has been studied as an art ; German 
style has been investigated as a science. Such men 
as Pater, Newman, Stevenson, Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, and Professor Saintsbury, have been writing 
appreciative studies on the beauties of English style ; 
while even men like Ftlssler, Sievers, Unser, Hein- 
zel, Meyer, Petrich, and Steinert, to say nothing of 
the many who have written statistical dissertations, 
have been analyzing and classifying the individual 
elements of German style. But such a treatment 
looks too much like algebra, and is repellent even 
to the advanced student Mr. Lewisohn has happily 
adopted the English method. He compares English 
and German again in his historical outline, showing 
that when the one was on the crest of the wave the 
other was in the trough of the sea. Germany, for 
example, was enjoying in the fourteenth century 
the subtle expressiveness of Eckhart, Tauler, and 
Sense ; while England had to be content with the 
formless "Ayenbite of Inwyt" and the diffuse 
Mandeville. On the other hand, in the sixteenth 
century England was enjoying the limpid charm of 
Sidney and Hooker, while Grermany was struggling 
along with " Till Eulenspiegel " and " Die Schild- 
bttrger." The discussion is excellent, written in a 
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bright and dear style ; bat to treat seven eentnries 
of German prose in twelve pages necessitates a 
brevity that, would have been questioned even by 
LarouBse. The part of the notes on which too much 
stress can easily be laid is that pertaining to rhythm. 
If Nietzsche's prose la sometimes more rhythmical 
than Lessing's verse, no revolutionary conclusion 
should be jumped at as a result of this apparent 
anomaly. Root-accent plays an enormous rdle in 
German. Some writers have a rhythmical mind, 
others have not. If we hear one German say, '' Wir 
wollen heute in die Schule gehen," and another, 
** Heute wollen wir zur Schule gehen," we must not 
at once insist that the former is much given to speak- 
ing in iambics, while the latter runs to trochaics. It 
is not to be inferred that Mr. Lewisohn has made 
too much of this point; but he has compiled such 
an interesting list of examples of rhythmical prose 
that the enthusiastic student may try to carry it too 
far. 

Professor Wilhelm Ostwald is every- 
^a ^^ut!"^ ^^«^ recognized, as one of the great 

leaders in the scientific advance of 
the last quarter-century. Withdrawing some years 
ago from active work in the science (physical 
chemistry) which he had in large part created, and 
in still larger part put upon a sound foundation, he 
has turned his energies into other and very differ- 
ent fields, — notably philosophy and the fine arts. 
In philosophy, Professor Ostwald's work has at- 
tracted wide attention, and on its own merits rather 
than because of his reputation as a scientist. The 
result of a small portion of his activity in this direc- 
tion is presented in <' Natural Philosophy " (Holt), 
a book first published as Volume I. of Redam's 
" BtLcher der Naturwissenschaft," and now trans- 
lated by Mr. Thomas Seltzer. The purpose of this 
volume IB to discuss the philosophic basis and im- 
port of the natural sciences. The first part deals 
with a general theory of knowledge, and is followed 
by sections dealing severally with ''Logic, the 
Science of the Manifold and Mathematics," '' The 
Physical Sciences," and ''The Biologic Sciences." 
The treatment is very elementary, and the style 
has all the dearness and simplicity for which Pro- 
fessor Ostwald's popular writings are famous. The 
work brings out litUe in matters of detail that is 
essentially new, — though the point of view that puts 
the energy concept in so important, indeed com- 
manding, a place is original. For the beginner 
just entering upon the study of science the book 
will prove a stimulating and helpful introduction to 
the scientific method. For the general reader the 
most interesting part of the book will be the last, 
which deals with the higher relations of the biol- 
ogical sciences. It is not without significance that 
a scientist approaching the matter along the path 
of pure reason should reach the following condu- 
sion : " At present mankind is in a state of develop- 
ment in which progress depends much less upon 
the leadership of a few distinguished individuals 


than upon the collective labour of all workers. . . . 
We are living at a time when men are gradually 
approximating one another very dosely in their 
natures, and when the social organization demands 
and strives for as thorough an equalization as pos- 
sible in the conditions of existence of all men." 

A banner year ^- Brumbaugh, editor of " Lippin- 
inedueaiUmai cott's Educational Series," bdievtt 
advance. jj^^ u ^^ educational devdopments 

of the past year surpass in significance those of 
any preceding year." If this be conceded, a detailed 
account of what was accomplished in that year, 
such as is contained in Dr. John Palmer Grarber's 
" Annals of Educational Progress in 1910," which 
constitutes the eighth volume of the above-named 
series, should prove interesting reading and at the 
same time inspire sanguine hopes for the future of 
humanity. And, indeed. Dr. Garber's book, which 
is a compact and remarkably comprehensive volume, 
more than fulfils expectation. Not only topically, 
but also geographically, does it survey the spadous 
domain of twentieth-century education at the end 
of its first decade, making sufficiently dear what is 
the general trend of educational devdopment, and 
devoting appropriate attention to the now engrossing 
subject of vocational training. Among miscellane- 
ous items of interest with which the book doses are 
to be found paragraphs on such general topics as 
postal savings banks, old age pensions, irrigation, 
Professor Wallace's Shakespeare discoveries, forest 
fires, and " the city beautiful." More space might 
well have been given to the comparativdy new but 
very important subject of opeurair schools; how- 
ever, the reader can easily turn to Mr. Leonard P. 
Ayres's excellent book of that title, published a year 
ago. In the chapter on fordg^ educational move- 
ments, a picture of Mexican progress and peacefd 
prosperity is given that fails to correspond exactly 
with present regrettable conditions. One cannot 
but wish that Dr. Grarber's highly readable and 
scholarly work had avoided the harsh vulgarism of 
like in the sense of as. So dight a blenush, how- 
ever, wdghs as nothing in the scale against the 
solid merits of the book, which performs a highly 
useful function not undertaken, so far as we know, 
by any rival publication. 

The history of the invention and pe^ 
^^'*^L. f ection of the piano has in it aU the 

of the piano. j. r t i." i. L 

elements of a romance. In his book 
on " The Pianoforte and Its Music," published as 
a final volume in the "Music Lovers' Library'' 
(Scribner), this history is clearly and interestingly 
presented by Mr. Henry Edward Krehbid, to whom 
music in this country is already under many obligir 
tions. He takes us back to the savage, who, bend- 
ing his ear to the twang of his bow, learned the 
secret of sound as the expression of emotion and 
thought. He takes us through the age-long process 
until the strings are set in a inme widi a key-board : 
then gradually from clavichord and virginal, from 
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gpioet and harpsichord, the modem piano emerges 
into the light of day. Of all the musical instru- 
ments thus far discovered, the piano on the whole 
serves mankind the best. It is a veritable epitome 
of mosic. Under the right manipulation it can sing 
like the violin or the human voice; it can also 
reproduce the effects and harmonies of the orchestra. 
In many respects it is the instrument of instruments. 
The composers have adopted it for their very own, 
and have made it the repository of their deep insight 
and fine imagination. The organ has been a dan- 
gerous rival, and the orchestra with its individualiza- 
tion of parts has felt a decided superiority ; but the 
piano, after all, is an intimate friend, and ever re- 
sponds to the touch that appeals to it. Mr. Krehbiel 
makes us acquainted with its comprehensive litera- 
ture ; he shows us how on its developing forms were 
played the folk songs and dances dear to learned and 
unlearned alike; then how the great men — Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms — employed it as the 
means of setting forth their noble messages ; how 
Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt drew from it a musi- 
cal investiture of the restless modern consciousness ; 
how Grieg and Tschaikowky made it the month- 
piece of hopes and ideas distinctively national ; how 
Debussy and his fellow impressionists produced from 
it their new and surprising effects. The musical 
reader iHll find this book both entertaining and 
valuable. 

A great Bnaiuh '^^ beautifully printed monograph 
ttatermanand on John Bright, from the pen of 
reformer, j^, ^ g^n^ O'Brien, is not a 

formal biography of this great champion of the 
peoples' interests. It is instead a series of chap- 
ters, most of them rather brief, on Bright's connec- 
tion with the great movements of his time, to which 
his active and militant energies were freely given. 
Among these movements were the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, in which Bright and Peel were so in- 
timately associated; Irish reforms (though Bright 
opposed Home Rule); the Crimean War, which he 
bitterly opposed; and Parliamentary Reform. 
There is also a chapter on the American Civil War 
as it appeared to the British, showing Bright as 
one of the few prominent Englishmen who saw the 
real meaning of the war. The personal traits and 
characteristics of this sturdy fighter are bound to 
interest the reader. He was a man of fine spirit, 
charming in his home and among his friends, yet 
really solitary in his inner life. He was outspoken 
to the point of rudeness in social life as well as 
in his speeches; yet offense was rarely taken, for 
his sincerity and severe simplicity were everywhere 
recognized. His great oratorical power is unsur- 
passed in the whole course of British eloquence, if 
indeed it has ever been equalled. A fearless fighter 
with a passion for justice and this great gift of 
eloquence could not fail to play a great part in the 
history of his time. A preface by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, taking the form of an appreciation, two fine 
portraits, and some facsimile letters, add to the 
interest of the volume. (Houghton. ) 


An educational ^he problem for solution that Pro- 
remedy for fessor Melville M. Bigelow, Dean 

0ove^-nmentaiiiu, ^l the Boston University Law 

School, presents in '^A False Equation" (Littie, 
Brown, & Co.) can best be indicated in his own 
words, taken from the body of his book. "The 
fundamental question is, how to uproot the habit of 
a people and plant another in its place. Can the 
False Equation be set aside for another which 
shall truly express the aim of the State and give 
equilibrium to the insecure arch? The State is in a 
staait betwixt two difficulties. On the one hand is 
privilege in the form of monopoly, moving forward 
at a rate which exceeds the movement of the State 
to keep it under control; on the other are the 
disintegrating forces moving at a similar rate and 
tending more and more to weaken public authority. 
What is to be done to enable the State to control 
the hostile forces and make good the Great Trust 
it has assumed?" The book's sub-titie, <'The 
Problem of the Great Trust," will now have been 
explained to the reader of the foregoing. To meet 
the demands of the critical situation, says the author, 
" men must be produeedy" by improved methods of 
education. "The current idea ... is that the 
object of education is simply to furnish the mind ; 
fashioning the brain has no meaning or but the 
vaguest It has yet to be learned that fashioning 
the brain is more important than providing it with 
furniture, however useful the latter." Tbos is not 
quite fair and just to modern pedagogy, which has 
learned that cramming is not educating, and that 
the perfecting of the mental machine is of prime 
importance. Nevertheless, Dr. Bigelow's book is 
timely and valuable, and will have amply justified 
itself to the world if it prompts others to attempt a 
more detailed solution of the problem stated than 
can be expected from a single thinker within the 
limits of one small volume. 


A Harvard "^^^ ^*y® after his graduation from 
praduate*9 v^ar Harvard, Mr. Joseph Husband en- 
in a coal-mine, tered the business of coal-mining at 
the very bottom — four hundred feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. His record of twelve months' 
eventful and, at the last, extremely perilous experi- 
ence is told in a small volume entitied '< A Year in 
a Coal-Mine " (Houghton). The mine was in Illi- 
nois, the miners were of twenty or thirty different 
nationalities, the incidents of the year were varied 
and sometimes thrilling, and came to a close in a 
grand conflagration of the subterranean passages 
and chambers of bituminous fuel, which at last 
necessitated the sealing and abandonment of the 
mine. Rescue work and fire-fighting constituted 
a large part of the author's strenuous labors in the 
latter months of this arduous apprenticeship, and 
one reads between the lines that Mr. Husband 
showed himself a good deal of a hero, in a quiet 
and unobtrusive way, when disaster and sudden 
death swooped down upon the scene of his toil. 
The habits and superstitions of the miner, and 
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many of the mysteries of mining itself, as conducted 
in the soft-coal districts of the middle West, are 
graphically revealed in the straightforward fashion 
of one who has something to say and is bent on 
getting it said with no waste of words. A portrait 
of the antlior, in mining costome and grimy with 
toil, faces the title-page. 

Mind cure ^' ^^^^E^ ^* Cutten, author of 

through ^The Psychological Phenomena of 

the age: Christianity " and " The Psychology 

of Alchoholism," has extended his studies in applied 
psychology by a survey of '^ Three Thousand Years 
of Mental Healing " ( Scribner). It is a book written 
for those who run as they read. Yet such personally- 
conducted tours through famous and interestiug 
regions of thought and practice perform a service 
for the labor-and-thought-saving tourist. In early 
faith-cures, the religious element dominated, as it 
dominated again when the realm of the intellectnal 
endeavor was Christianized in dogma, while yet 
awaiting a spiritualization of outlook and, later, the 
practical poise of scientific insight The traditional 
survivals and revivals of the old amid the new ap- 
pear in the world-wide forms of the use of relics, 
amulets, charms, and systematized practices, the 
account of which in various lands and times con- 
tribute much of the material to the survey ; as do 
in equal measure the records of the methods and 
triumphs of healers, from the saints to those of the 
present day. The more detailed perspective natur- 
ally falls to recent periods and procedures. Dr. 
Cutten's survey is creditable in its adaptation to the 
popular interests of miscellaneous readers. It has 
no claim to a more critical approval. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


There cannot be too many children's books of the 
type illustrated by Mr. Francis Storr's « Half a Hun- 
dred Hero Tales of Ulysses and the Men of Old" 
(Holt). Despite the best efforts of educators, our 
children are growing up in amazing ignorance of the 
great world-stories, mainly for the reason that the 
school is left to do the work proper to the home. The 
present volume is of English origin, and the work of 
various modern hands, with a savor of distinction im- 
parted by the inclusion of Hawthorne's immortal ver^ 
sions of the classical legends. 

Messrs. £lias C. Hills and Silvano 6. Morley have 
collected into a volume published by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co., " Las Mejores Poesias Liricas de la Lengua 
Castellana." There are seventy-six examples in all, the 
collection starting off with half a dozen romances. 
We note with special interest that Spanish America is 
represented to the extent of nearly one-third of the 
volume. There are poems from Argentina, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. It 
is a Nicaraguan poet, Don Rub^n Dario, who pays his 
respects to Mr. Roosevelt in the following language, 
which we hope is not prophetic : 

*' Eres Io8 E^itados UnidM, 
Eres el f atnro inyaaor 

De la America ingenoa que tiene aangre indigena, 
Que aon reza d Jesucristo 7 aun habla en espi&ol.*' 


Dr. Monroe N. Wetmore's ^ Index V erbomm YeigQ- 
iaans " (Yale University Press) is one of those works of 
scholarship combined with painstaking indostiy which 
we trust are suitably rewarded in heaven, knowing weU 
that they will not be on earth. Eight years have gone 
to its making. The author originally planned a still 
larger " Lexicon Vergiliannm," and the work wss far 
advanced when he found the ground cut from under his 
feet by a Grerman (whose name we will not advertise), 
whose code of scholarly ethics seems to have varied 
somewhat widely from the standard usnaUy set for 
scholars who are at the same time honorable gentlemen. 

Messrs. Gum & Co. publish as English texts, ** David 
Copperfleld," edited by Professor Fhilo M. Buck, Jr.; 
** The Deerslayer,'' abridged and edited by Mr. M. F. 
Lansing; and Parkman's << The Oregon Trail," edited 
by Professor William E. Leonard. The Charles £. 
Merrill Co. publish « The Oregon Trail," edited by Mr. 
Clarence W. VaU; « As You Like It," edited by Pro- 
fessor Brainerd Kellogg; and << Macbeth," also edited 
by Professor Kellogg. Messrs. Scott, Foresman & 
Co. publish « Cranford," edited by Professor Albert E 
Hancock; and Stevenson's « An Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a Donkey," edited by Mr. Arthur W. 
Leonard. 

Professor William Allan Neilson has met a great 
need in college courses, as well as rendered a service to 
the general reader, by bringing together in convenient 
form the principal plays of "The Chief Elizabethan 
Dramatists " exclusive of Shakespeare. This with Dr. 
Neilson's edition of Shakespeare, published by the same 
firm (Houghton), will furnish a text sufficient for a 
good knowledge of the greatest period of our dramatie 
literature. The critical materiiU consists of foot-notes 
explaining unusual words, of short additional notes oo 
the plays, and of brief bibliographies. The additional 
notes touch upon dates, editions, sources, and the most 
notable characteristics of the plays. They are models 
of conciseness. 

A group of recent text-books in the sciences gives ns 
« Elements of Geology," by Professors Eliot Black- 
welder and Harlan H. Barrows; « Essentials of Biology 
Presented in Problems," by Mr. George William 
Hunter; and ** A Laboratory Manual for the Solutioo 
of Problems in Biology," by Mr. Riehard W. Sharpe. 
These three are publications of the American Book Co. 
From the Macmillan Co. we have a revised edition of 
the *' Elements of Zodlogy," by Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port and Miss Gertrude C. Davenport, an elementary 
work whose usefulness has borne the test of ten yean 
or so. From the J. B. Lippinoott Co. we have an 
« Industrial and Commercial Geography," the woric of 
Mr. Charles Morris. 

We do not like to see foreign classics abridged, eves 
for the purpose of making them available as language 
texts in school and college. Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. 
evidently are not of this opinion, for they have just 
published abridgments of three important French books, 
« Les Travailleurs de la Mer," edited by Professor £. F. 
Langley; «Les Trois Mousqaetaires," edited by Mr. 
L H. B. Spiers; and "Tartarin de Tarascon," edited 
by Mr. Richmond L. Hawkins. It is not exactly the 
same treatment that they have applied to an Italian 
classic — "I Promessi Sposi," — for in this case we aw 
griven the first eight chapters nearly complete, upon the 
theory that they constitute a story by themselves. The 
editing of this volume is done by Dr. J. Geddes, Jr.» 
and Dr. E. H. Wilkins. 
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NOTBS. 


A new collection of Mr. Sewell Ford's clever 
^Torehy" stories will be published immediately by 
Mr. Edward J. Clode. 

Miss Lilian Whiting has just completed a book on 
"The Brownings: Their Life and Art," in which she 
will utilize some new material supplied by their son, 
Mr. Barrett Browning. The book will come from 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. in the Autumn. 

During the present month Messrs. Little, Brown, & 
Co. will issue « The Danger Zone of Europe," a book 
by Mr. H. Charles Wo(^s, F. R. G. S., dealing with 
political problems in the near East; and ** Crime: Its 
Causes and Remedies," by the late Cesare Lombroso. 

« The Glory of Clementina " is the title of Mr. W. J. 
Locke's new novel, — not « Dr. Quiztus," as was incor- 
rectly stated in our last issue. The story is to run seri'- 
ally in the ^ Saturday Evening Post," and in Augnst 
will be published in book form by the John Lane Com- 
pany. 

A description of perhaps the most exciting Presidential 
campaign in American history is announced by the 
Macmillan Co. in " The Presidential Campaign of 1860," 
by Mr. Emerson David Fite, author of « Social and 
Industrial Conditions in the North during the Civil 
War." 

Lieutenant Arthur A. Clappe, of the Royal Military 
School of Music and sometime teacher of music at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, is prep- 
aring for Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. a book on « The 
Wind-Band and Its Instruments," which will be fully 
illustrated. 

American publishing rights of two successful novels 
of the English season, — *< The Early History of Jacob 
Stahl " by Mr. J. D. Beresford, and " The Old Dance 
Master " by Mr. William Romaine Paterson (whose 
previous novels have been published under lus pen 
name, « Benjamin Swift "), have just been acquired by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

It is welcome news that a new book by Mr. J. M. 
Barrie may be expected in the Autumn. It is now 
nearly ten years since Mr. Barrie definitely turned aside 
from the making of books to the making of plays. 
Some time ago a rumor was afloat that Mr. Barrie was 
thinking of telling the world what happened when 
Wendy grew up, and it is likely that this will be the 
subject of his coming book. 

A volume by Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary 
of the National Municipal League, entitled " City Gov- 
ernment by Conunission," is announced by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. The book will give in compact form 
a definition and description of this rapidly spreading 
system, a discussion of die principles underlying it, and 
an account of its actual operation, as well as of the 
results which have followed its application. 

Some forthcoming publications of Messrs. Putnam's 
Sons, not previously announced, are three novels, — 
« The Claw " by Miss Cynthia Stoekley, «« The Story 
of Quamin" by Mrs. William H. Drummond, and 
"The Revolt at Roskelly's" by Mr. WUliam Caine; 
and, among miscellaneous titles, ** The Pioneer Irish of 
Onondaga" by Dr. Theresa Bannan, «01d Indian 
Trails" by Miss Mary Schftffer, and « Indian Place 
Names of Long Island " by Mr. William W. Tooker. 

''Modem Universities and their Government," the 
most important article in the educational supplement 


of the London ** Times " of April 4, is not so restricted 
in view or local in character as to render it unprofitable 
reading on this side of the Atlantic. The relation of 
faculty to trustees, the status of the professor, his mode 
of appointment, and the security or insecurity of his 
tenure of office, are questions of perennial interest in 
our academic circles; and on some of these the above- 
named article throws at least a ray of side-light. 

Some time ago Dr. David Starr Jordan, in the course 
of a lecture on « International Arbitration," disclosed 
the fact that « Norman Angell," author of «The Great 
Illusion," is the pseudonym of Mr. Ralph Lane, of the 
Paris « Daily Mfdl." Tlus statement now receives con- 
firmation from ** Norman Angell " himself, who in a 
letter to his publishers gives them permission to reveal 
his identity. " * Norman Angell' " he says, ** is some- 
thing more than a non-de-plnme; it is part of my name, 
the whole of it being Ralph Norman Angell Lane; a 
part of our family being known as Angell-Lane." 

Publication of the first volume of the « Cambridge 
Medieval History " has been definitely fixed for June 
next. The scheme of the work was laid down by Pro*- 
fessor Bury, and its general editorship has been en- 
trusted to Professor Gwatkin and Professor Whitney. 
It aims to cover the whole field of mediieval history in 
the light of the most recent research, and on a fuller 
scale than has ever before been attempted. The first 
volume treats of « The Christian Roman Empire and 
the Foundation of the Teutonic Kingdoms," and con- 
tains chapters by Professor Gwatkin, Principal Lind- 
say, Dr. Ludwig Schmidt, Professor Yinogradoff, Miss 
Grardner, and otiier authorities on the period. 

A reference work that librarians and dramatic stu- 
dents should find of uniqne value is announced by the 
Boston Book Co. in the ** Dramatic Index for 1910," 
covering articles and illustrations concerning the stage 
and its players in the periodicals of America and Eng- 
land, with a record of books on the drama, and of 
texts of plays published during 1910. The same firm 
also announces the " Annual Magazine Subject-Index 
for 1910," a subject-index to a selected list of American 
and English periodicals and Society publications not 
elsewhere indexed. Both these works are edited by 
Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, and compiled with the 
cooperation of librarians. 

At the opening session of the Hoe sale, at Anderson's 
galleries in New York last week, a copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible was sold for $50,000, — probably the high- 
est price ever paid for any book. The purchaser was 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington of Los Angeles. Next to 
the Gutenberg Bible, the Book of St. ^bans, compiled 
by Juliana Bemers and published by Caxton in 1486, 
brought the highest price — $12,000. This was also 
bought by Mr. Huntington. The tenth book of the 
History of the Ethiopians, by Heliodorus, printed in 
Basle, Switzerland, by Icannein Oporinum in 1552 and 
bound by Grolier, went to Mr. Walter M. Hill of 
Chicago for $5000. A history of Italy by Francesco 
Guicciardini, bound by Nicholas Eve in 1561, with a 
full length portrait in mosaic of morocco and vellum of 
Henry III., was bought for $2600 by Mr. Huntington. 
The total sales for the day were $134,866 for 379 
numbers. 

According to "The Outlook," Count Tolstoy left 
behind him, in a more or less finished state, two hitherto 
impublished dramas; three short novels, one of which 
dates from his best literary period; and a large amount 
of interesting matter which was included in the first 
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drafts of his sketebes and novels, but which was sabse- 
quenily stricken oat either because it could not pass the 
press censorship, because it was thought by the Countess 
Tolstoy to be objectionable, or because it did not meet 
the approval of the magazine editors to whom it was 
originally submitted. The dramas are entitled, <<A 
Leumed Woman " and <* A Living Corpse." The latter 
is to be put on the stage of the Fine Arts Theatre in 
Moscow next Winter, and arrangements have been 
made for its production in the principal cities of west- 
em Europe. The stories are « Tikhon and Malanie," 
« Father Sergie," and « Hadji Murad,'' a tale of the 
Caucasus. 

The Society of College Teachers of Education has 
entered into an agreement with the University of Chi- 
cago Press whereby the editorial management of « The 
School Review " will henceforth be under the control 
of an Editorial Conmxittee elected by the Society. 
This Editorial Committee consists of Professors M. Y. 
O'Shea, £. O. Holland, WiUiam C. Bagley, Frederick 
£. Bolton, and Paul H. Hanus. To this Editorial 
Committee representing the Society of College Teachers 
of Education has been added Professors Willard C. 
Grore, Firank N. Freeman, and Franklin W. Johnson, 
all of the faculty of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Gore has been elected 
by the Committee managing editor of the B^view. As 
a result of this agreement, ** The School Review " will 
become the organ of the Society of College Teachers 
of Education. It is planned to make it of service to 
all who are concerned in any way with secondary edu- 
cation in this country. It has been decided also to 
publish in connection witl^the Review a series of sup- 
plementary monographs dealing in a detailed scientific 
way with problems of secondary education. 

Industrial training has come to be regarded as one 
of the most important features in the education of 
adolescent youth, in school and out; and an urgent 
problem with parents to-day is how to present the in- 
dustrial occupations to the child in a way to attract and 
interest him, and to utilize his self-activity by directive 
rather than by coercive measures, so that the work will 
hold the free joyousness of play. It is in the effort 
to solve this problem that « The Children's Library of 
Work and Play " has been planned by Messrs. Double- 
^Jj Fftge & Co. The library, which has been four 
years in preparation, is complete in ten volumes, fully 
illustrated, embracing Carpentry and Woodwork, Me- 
chanics — Indoor and Out, Metal Work, Housekeeping, 
Needleoraft, Household Decoration, Gardening and 
Farming, Outdoor Sports and Grames, Electricity for 
Everyday Uses, and Outdoor Work. The authors, who 
are special workers in their respective fields, have when- 
ever possible arranged the material in narrative form, 
telling of the many useful things done by boys and 
girls who are characters in the story and explaining in 
a practical way and in clear detail how they have done 
them. The aim has been to engage the interest of the 
youthful reader first in the story, and through that to 
lead him unconsciously to an understanding of the funda- 
mental principles involved in the various activities. As 
a guide to the many useful things a child can do and as 
a stimulus to interest in life activities the books will be 
welcome to parents who are seeking the right method 
by which to meet the child's play need and his desire to 
investigate, and to gratify his creative faculty in a way 
that shall insure precision and its resultant rectitude of 
character. 


EDUCATioNAii Books of the 
Sprixg Season. 


The following classified list oomprisea the chief 
educational poblications of the present Spring 
season, — those issued since February 1, and those 
to be issned during the next few weeks. Some 
three hundred titles, representing the output of 
twenty-five publishers, are included. It is believed 
that this list, constituting as it does a classified sum- 
mary of the educational publications of the entire 
Spring season, will prove of value and interest to 
every educational worker. 

Educational Theoby and Pkacticb. 

Educational Problems, by G. Stanley Hall, 2 vols., 
$7.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, 
Ph.D., with the assistance of departmental editors 
and more than one thousand individual eontribnton, 
$5. per volume. — ^Principles of Education, by W. 
Franklin Jones. — The Training of Teachers for 
Secondary Sdiools in Qermany and the United 
States, by John Franklin Brown, PhJ>., $1.25.— 
Educational Values, by W. C. Bagley. — Craftsmas- 
ship in Teaching, by W. C. Bagley, $1.25. (Mac- 
miUan Co.) 

Administration of the College Curriculum, by William 
Trufant Foster, $1.50. — ^Riverside Educational Mon- 
ographs, new volumes: The Recitation, by Oeorge 
Herbert Betts, 60 cts. — The Vocational Guidance, of 
Youth, by Meyer Bioomfield, 60 cts.; Teaching 
Poetry in the Grades, by Agnes G. Smith and 
Margaret W. Haliburton, 60 cts.; Individuality, by 
E. L. Thorndike, 35 cts. (Houghton MifUin Co.) 

Annals of Educational Progress during the year 1910, 
a report upon the current educational activities 
throughout the world, by John Palmer Garber, $1.25. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Education and life, a book for teachers and parents, 
by Edith Greer. — ^Home, School, and Life, by Edith 
Greer. — Education as Growth, or The Culture of 
Character, by L. H. Jones. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Development of Personality as the Chief Aim of 
Education, by Thiselton Mark, $1.— The Higher 
Education as a Training for Business, by Hanx 
Pratt Judson, 50 cts. (Univ. of Chicago Press.) 

A False Equation, the problem of the great trust, b/ 
Melville M. Bigelow, $1.60. (Littie, Brown & Co.) 

Systematic Moral Education, with daily lessons in 
ethics, by John King Qark, $1. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) 

The Teacher and the Times, by B. A. Saunders. (C. 
W. Bardeen.) 

Primer of Practical Teaching, by J. A. Green and 
C. Birchenough. (Longmans, Green & Go.) 

Sweet's Public Education in California, $1. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) 

Cloister Chords, an educator's year book, by Sister 
M. Fides Shepperson, 50 cts. (Ainsworth i Co.) 

Ekglish Lakguagb Ain> Litebatube. 

An Introduction to the English Classics, by W. P. 
Trent, C. L. Hanson, and W. P. Brewster.— Tie 
Beacon Primer, by J. H. Fassett. (Ginn & Co.) 

English Language, by James P. Kinard and Sarai 
Withers, Book I., Language and Literature, 40 eta.', 
Book II., English Grammar and Composition, 55 etc 
—Modern English, Book I., by Henry P. Emenon 
and Ida C. Bender, New York State Edition, 50 
cts. (Macmillan Co.) 
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HaMeck's History of American Literature, $1.25. — 
Sheran's Textbook in English Literature for Catho- 
lic Schools, $1.25. — ^Argumentation and Debate, by 
Joseph Villers Denney, Carson S. Duncan, and 
Frank C. McKinney, $1.25. — ^Brook's English Com- 
position, Book n.—Speaking and Writing, by Max- 
well, Johnston, and Bamum, Book III., 25 cts. 
(American Book Co.) 

The Biverside Readers, consisting of a Primer and 
five Readers, edited by James H. Van Sickle and 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller, assisted by Frances Jen- 
kins. — A Study of Versification, by Brander Mat- 
thews, $1.25. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

High School Exercises in Grammar, by M. Maud, 75 
cts. — ^Writing and Speaking, by Charles L. Bald- 
win, Parts I and n, 70 cts. each. — ^Horace Mann 
Fourth Reader, edited by Walter L, Hervey and 
Melvin Hix, 60 cts. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Progressive Road to Reading, by Burchill, Ettinger, 
and Shimer, Book Four, 50 cts. — Mother Goose 
Primer. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

Elementary Course in English, by James Fleming 
Horic. (Univ. of Chicago Press.) 

An Elementary English Grammar, by A. E. Sharp. 
(Wm. R. Jenkins Co.) 

A Reader for the Fifth Grade, edited by C. F. Car- 
roll and S. C. Brooks, 45 cts. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Commonsense Speller, by W. L. West, Grades Two, 
Three, Pour and Five, 18 cts., Grades Six and 
Seven, 20 cts. (Newson & Co.) 

Composition-Literature, by F. N. Scott and J. V. 
Denney, revised edition. (Allyn & Bacon.) 

Annotated Texts. 
Early English Verse, edited by Henry S. Pancoast 
and J. D. Sparth. — Specimens of Letter-Writing, 
edited by Laura E. Lockwood and Amy R. Kelly. — 
English Readings for Schools, edited by Wilbur L. 
Cross, first vols.: Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum and 
Other Poems, edited by Walter S. Hinchman; Bun- 
yan's Pilgrims* Progress, Part L, edited by John 
H. Gardner; Defoe's Robinson CTrusoe, edited by 
Wilbur L. Cross; Scott's Lady of the Lake, edited 
by Alfred M. Hitchcock; Shakespeare's Macbeth, 
edited by Felix E. Schelling; Shakespeare's Mer- 
chant of Venice, edited by Frederick E. Pierce; 
Shakespeare's Julius Csesar, edited by Ashley H. 
Thorndike; Shakespeare's As You Like It, edited 
by John W. Cunliffe and George Roy Elliott; Se- 
lections from Browning, edited by Charles W. 
Hodell; Burke's On Conciliation, edited by Daniel 
Thompson; George Eliot's Silas Mamer, edited by 
Ellen E. Garrigues; Irving 's Sketch Book, edited 
by Arthur W. Leonard; did Testament Narratives, 
edited by George H. Nettleton; Stevenson's Treas- 
ure Island, edited by Stuart P. Sherman ; Washing- 
ton 's Farewell Address and Webster 's First Bunker 
Hill Oration, edited by William E. Simonds; Selec- 
tions from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Keats, edited by James W. Linn. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) 

Selections from Robert Louis Stevenson, edited by 
Henry S. Canby. — Scribner English Classics, new 
volumes: George Eliot's Silas Mamer, Stevenson's 
Treasure Island, Inland Voyage, and Travels with a 
Donkey, Selections from The Spectator. (Charles 
Scribner 's Sons.) 

Autobiography of Benjamin iVanklin, edited by 
George B. Aiton. — Adventures of a Brownie, by 
Dinah Maria Mulock Craik, edited by Marion Fos- 
ter Washburn. — A Dog of Flanders, by Louisa de 
la Ram6e, edited by Rose Swart. — Kingsley 's Water 
Babies, edited by George B. Aiton. (Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co.) 

Browning's Men and Women, edited by G. E. Hadow, 
90 cts. — ^Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel, edited 


by W. D. Christie, 50 cts. — Maeaulay's Essay on 
Addison, edited by G. E. Hadow, 40 cts. — Ma- 
caulay 's Essay on Ciive, edited by Vincent A. Smith, 
M. A., with maps, 50 cts. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 

Merrill's English Texts, new volumes: Tennyson's 
Idylls of the King, and Byron's Childe Harold, 
Canto rV., and The Prisoner of Chillon.— Merrill's 
Story Books, new volumes: Lewis Carroll's Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland, and Craik's Bow Wow 
and Mew Mew, 30 cts. each. (Charles E. Merrill 
Co.) 

Gateway Series of English Texts, new volumes: Stev- 
enson's Inland Voyage, and Travels with a Donkey, 
40 cts. — ^Washington 's Farewell Address, and Web- 
ster's First Bu^er Hill Oration, 30 cts. — ^Eclectic 
English Classics, new and cheaper edition, 48 titles, 
cloth, 20 cts. each, (American Book Co.) 

Standard English Classics, new volumes: Selections 
from Huxley ; Selections from the Letters, Speeches, 
and State Papers of Lincoln; Selections from the 
Old Testament ; Stevenson 's An Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a Donkey ; Thackeray 's English Humor- 
ists of the Eighteentii Century. (Ginn & Co.) 

The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, exclusive of 

Shakespeare, edited by William A. Neilson, $2.75. 

(Houghton Mifflin Ck>.) 
Shakespeare's Works, First Folio edition, edited by 

Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, new volumes: 

Henry IV., Parts 1 and 2, 75 cts each. (T. Y. 

Crowell & Co.) 
Malory's King Arthur and His Knights, edited by 

Henry B. Lathrop, $1.50. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 
Modem Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction, edited 

by AUce V. Waite and Edith M. Taylor, $1.50. (D. 

Appleton & Co.) 
Byron's Childe Harold, edited by H. E. Coblentz, 25 

cts. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
Syllabus Classics, first volume: Maeaulay's Horatius. 

(C. W. Bardeen.) 

Foreign Languages and Literature. 

Introduction to German, by Edward Prokosch. — Span- 
ish Grammar for Schools and Colleges, by E. W. 
Olmsted and Arthur Gordon. — Daheim, an easy Ger- 
man reader, by Philip Schuyler Allen. (Henry Holt 
&Co.) 

An Elementary Grammar of the Italian Language, by 
A. Marinoni. — ^An Italian Beader, edited by A. 
Marinoni. — Exercises in French Sounds, by Philip 
Hudson Churchman. (Wm. R. Jenkins Co.) 

Latin for Beginners, by B. L. D'Ooge. (Ginn & Co.) 

A Latin Grammar, by Harry Edwin Burton, Ph. D., 
90 cts. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

Garner's Essentials of Spanish Grammar, $1. — Lind- 
say's Latin Sight Beading for the Second Year 
(American Book Co.) 

AnnottUed Texts. 

Heyse's Vitter Gabriel, edited by Robert N. Corwin. — 
Wildenbruch's Kindertrftnen, edited by A. E. Vest- 
ling, 35 cts. — Daudet's Neuf Contes Choisis, edited 
by V. E. Frangois. — Moli^re 's Les Femmes Savautes, 
and Les Pr^cieuses Ridicules, edited by J. R. Ef- 
finger. — Lavedan's Le Duel, edited by Stephen H. 
Bush. — Fontaine's Grate Minde, edited by H. W. 
Thayer. — Valde's La Hermana San Sulpicio, edited 
by J. G. Gill. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Morris and Morgan Latin Series, new volume: Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, $1.25. — Ten Orations and 
Selected Letters of Cicero, edited by Bishop, King, 
and Helm, $1.25. — Six Orations of Cicero, edited by 
Bishop, King, and Helm, $1. — Ekkehard, Audifax 
und Hadumoth, by Joseph Victor von Scheffel, 
edited by Handschin and Luebke, 60 cts. — Taine's 
Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. — Cicero's 
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De Seneetute, with or without vocabulary. 75 cts. — 
Smyth's Greek Series, new volume: Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Books L-IV., edited by Mather and 
Hewitt, 40 cts. — Moli^re 's Les Femmes Savantes, 40 
cts. (American Book Go.) 

Longman's French Texts, new volumes: Le Premier 
Coucou de la Foret-Noire, by L. Viuchoud, 20 cts.; 
La Gom^te, by Erckmann-Ghatrain, 20 cts. ; L 'Aven- 
ture de Jacques G6rard, by M. Stephane, 20 cts.; 
L 'Ezdusier, by E. Souvestre, 25 cts. ; L 'Attaque du 
Moulin, by Emile Zola, 25 cts.; Ma Montre du 
Doyen, by Erckmann Ghatrain, 25 cts.; La Bruydre 
d 'Yvonne, by Pierre Mael, 25 cts.; Fontenoy, by 
P. and y. Margueritte, 35 cts.; Trente et Quarante, 
by E. About, 35 cts. ; Le Comte Kostia, by V. Cher- 
buliez, 35 cts.; XJrsule Mirouet, by Honore de Bal- 
zac, 35 cts.; Baron Marbot & Austerlitz, edited by 
Wilson and Green, 50 cts.; Baron Marbot & Bat€» 
Gonne; Histoires d'Animauz, by Alexandre Dumas, 
50 cts. (Longmans, Green, & Go.) 

Ghateaubriand's Atala, edited by T. J. Gloran. — Mau- 
passant's L'Auber^, edited by A. Schinz. — La 
Perle Noire, by Victorien Sardou. — Precis d'His- 
toire de France, edited by Joseph Platet. (Wm. B. 
Jenkins Go.) 

International Modem Language Series, new volumes: 
Gorneille's Le Gid, De Maistre's La Jeune Sib^ri- 
enne, Hugo's Poems, Fulda's Der Talisman, Ford's 
Old Spanish Beadings. (Ginn ft Go.) 

Gflosar's Gallic War, edited by Bolfe and Bobert. 
(Gharles Seribner's Sons.) 

Merrill's German Texts, new volumes: Heyse's Hoch- 
zeit auf Gapri, and Freytag's Die Journalisten. 
(Gharles E. Merrill Go.) 

Wildenbruch's Das Edle Blut and Der Letzte, edited 
by W. W. Florer. (Allyn ft Bacon.) 

History. 

A History of the Ancient World, for secondary 
schools, by George Willis Botsford. — ^A Short His- 
tory of the American People, by Edna Henry' Lee 
Turpin, introduction by S. G. Mitchell, Ph. D., 90 
cts. — American History for Grammar Schools, by 
Marguerite Stockman Dickson. — The Study of His- 
tory in Secondary Schools, Beport of the American 
Historical Association, by a Gommittee of Five, 
25 cts. (Macmillan Go.) 

American History, by D. S. Muzzey. — ^European Be- 
ginnings of American History, by Alice M. Atkin- 
son. — Mediaeval Builders of the Modem World, by 
Marion Florence Lansing, first volume: Barbarian 
and Noble. (Ginn ft Go.) 

Historical Besearch, by John M. Vincent. — School 
Atlas of Modem History, by Bamsay Muir, $1.25. 
(Henry Holt ft Go.) 

A Guide to English History, by Henry W. Elson, 
$1.25. (Baker ft Taylor Go.) 

The Story of Ghicago, by Jennie Hall, illus. (Band, 
McNaUy ft Go.) 

Makers and Defenders of America, by Anna Eliza- 
beth Foote and Avery Warner Skinner, 60 cts. 
(American Book Go.) 

American History Story Book, by Blaisdell and Ball, 
50 cts. (Little, Brown ft Go.) 

Elementary American History and Government, by 
James A. Woodbura and Thomas F. Moran, new 
edition, $1. (Longmans, Green ft Go.) 

Politics and Civics. 

An Outline Study of American Givil Government, pre- 
pared by the Gommittee of the New England His- 
tory Teachers' Association, 50 cts. — ^American Gov- 
ernment, by Boscoe Lewis Ashley, with Supplement 
by Ed^r W. Ames, New York State Edition, $1.10. 
(Macmillan Go.) 


Givic Biology, by Glifton Hodge. — ^Beadings in Polit- 
ical Science, by B. S. GettelL (Ginn ft Co.) 

Government and Politics in the United States, bj 
William B. Guitteau, illus., $1. (Houghton MMin 
Go.) 

Education for Gitizenship, by George Kersehensteiner. 
(Band, McNally ft Go.) 

Gornell Study Leaflets, new title: Givics, by Albert 

A. Giesecke. (G. W. Bardeen. 

Geography and Topography. 

Influences of Geographical Environment, on the Basis 
of Batzel's System of Anthropo-geography, by EDeii 
GhurchiU Semple. (Henry Holt ft Go.) 

Gommercial Geography for high school, by Edward 
Van Dyke Bobinson. — ^Asia, a geographical reader, 
by Ellsworth Huntington. — The G^graphy of Min- 
nesota, by Ghristopher Webber HjSl — ^The Geog- 
raphy of Michigan, by Mark S. Jefferson. (Band, 
McNally ft Go.) 

Gommercial Geography, by A. P. Bingham. (Ginn & 
Go.) 

North America, by J. F. Ghamberlain and Arthnr 
Ghamberlain. (Macmillan Go.) 

A Guide to the Great Gities of Western Europe, by 
Esther Singleton, $1.25. (Baker ft Taylor Go.) 

Galif ornia the Golden, by Bockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D.. 
65 cts. (Silver, Burdett ft Go.) 

Australia, Physiographic and Economic, by Griffith 
Taylor, 90 cts. (Oxford Univ. Press.) 

Topography of Ancient Bome, by S. B. Platner, re- 
vised edition. (Allyn ft Bacon.) 

Natural Sciences. 

The Animals and Man, an elementaiy text book of 
zoology and human physiology, by Vernon L. Kel- 
logg* $1.25. — Gollege Textbook of Physics, by A L 
Kimball. (Henry Holt ft Go.) 

Gollege Physics, by William Francis Magie.— A 
Laboratory Outline in Orsanic Ghemistry, by Law- 
der W. Jones. (Gentury Co.) 

Elements of Geologj, by Eliot Blackwelder and Har- 
lan H. Barrows, l|l.40. — Essentials of Biology, pre- 
sented in problems, bv George William Hunter, 
$1.25. — ^Laboratory Problems in Biology, by George 
William Hunter, edited by Bichard W. Sharpe, 75 
etc. — Textbook of Botany, by Goulter, Barnes, and 
Gowles, Parts I and n. (American Book Co.) 

Bacteriological Enzyme Ghemistry, by G. J. Fowler, 
$2.10. — Elementary Ghemistry for Goal Mining 
Students, by L. T. O'Shea, $1.80.— <Jualitative 
Ghemical Analysis, by F. M. Perkin, new editioo, 
$1.50. — Ghemistry and Testing of Gement. — New 
Ideas on Inorganic Ghemistry, by A. Wemer, $2.50. 
— Gorrosion of Iron and Steel, by J. Newton Friend. 
— ^Photo Ghemistry, by S. E. Sheppard. — ^Principles 
of Electro-Deposition, by S. Field, $1.80. — Elemen- 
tary Manual of Badio-Telegraphy, by J. A. Flem- 
ing, new edition, $2.^-Star Atlas for Students, bj 

B. A. Proctor, new edition, $6. (Longmans, Green 
ft Co.) 

Elements of Zoology, by Gharles Benedict Davenport, 
Ph. D., and Gertrude Grotty Davenport, B. S., $1.25. 
(Macmillan Go.) 

Practical Botany, by J. E. Bergen and O. W. Cald- 
well. (Ginn ft Go.) 

Qualitative Ghemical Analysis of Inorganic Snb- 
fltances, by Olin F. Tower, Ph. D., new edition, $1. 
(P. Blakiston, Son ft Go.) 

Arithmetic and Mathematics. 

Elements of Business Arithmetic, by A. H. Bigelov 
and W. A. Amold, 70 cts.— Pupils' Arithmetic, 
Books III and lY, by James C. Byrnes, B. S.. 
Julia Kichman, and John S. Boberts, A. M. (Mae- 
millan Go.) 
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The Teaehinff of Geometry, by D. E. Smith. — Elements 
of Applied Mathematics, by H. E. Cobb. — ^Advanced 
GalciiluB, by E. B. Wilson. — Second Coarse in Al- 
gebra, by H. E. Hawkes. W. A. Laby, and F. C. 
Tonton. — The Hindu-Arabic Numerals, by D. E. 
Smith and L. C. Karpinski. — Elements of Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus, by W. A. GranTille, re- 
vised edition. (Ginn & Co.) 

Differential Calculus, by G. Prasad. — Integral Cal- 
culus, by G. Prasad, $1.50. — Elementary Mechanics, 
by J. M. Jameson, new edition, $1.60. — Mechanics, 
by S. Dunkerley, edited by Arthur Morley, third 
edition, $3. — ^Elements of Mechanics, by G. W. 
Parker, $1.40. — Elementary Applied Mechanics, by 
Arthur Morley and William Inchley. — The Mechanics 
of the Aeroplane, by Captain Duchene. — Elements 
of Plane Trigonometry, by D. A. Murray. — ^Mathe- 
matical Monographs, edited by J. W. A. Young. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Complete Geometry, Plane and Solid, by H. E. Slaught 

and N. J. Lennes. — Solid Geometry, by H. E. 

Slaught and N. J. Lennes, 75 cts. (Allyn & Bacon.) 
Qualitative Analysis, by Julius Stieglitz. (Century 

Co.) 
Elementary Arithmetic and Advanced Arithmetic, by 

Charles W. Morey. (Charles Seribner's Sons.) 
Descriptive Geometry, by Church and Bartlett, $2.25. 

—Milne's First Year Algebra, 85 cts. (American 

Book Co.) 

Durell's Mathematical Series, new volumes: Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, and Algebra. (Charles £. 
Merrill Co.) 

Droman's Six Hundred Questions in Algebra, with a 
key for teachers. (C. W. Bardeen.) 

Art and Music. 

fiichardson's History of Greek Sculpture, $1.50. — 
School Hynmal, a collection of hymns and charts, 
by Hollis Damm, 50 cts. (American Book Co.) 

Graded Melodies for Individual Sight Beading, by 
emerge Oscar Bowen, 75 cts. — ^Voice Training for 
School ChUdren, by Frank B. Biz, 50 cts.— The In- 
stitute Song Book, by Laura Bryant, 30 cts. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.) 

A Key to the Theory of Methods of Linear Perspect- 
ive, by Charles W. B^ond, 60 cts. (Spon ft Cham- 
berlain.) 

New Normal Music Course, Book Two. (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.) 

Philosophy and Psychology. 

A Beginner's History of Philosophy, by Herbert E. 

Cushman, Vol. 11, $1.60. (Houghton MifOin Co.) 
Psychology, an elementary textbook, by B. M. Yerkes. 

(Henry Holt & Co.) 
An Introductory Psychology, by M. S. Bead. (Ginn 

&Co.) 
The Elements of Physiological Psychology, by George 

Trumbull Ladd, revised edition. (Qiarles Scrib- 

ner's Sons.) 

Business and Agbicultubb. 

Industrial Management, by J. C. Duncan, $2. — Prop- 
erty Insurance, by Solomon Huebner, $2. — ^American 
Corporations, by J. J. Sullivan, $2.— Corporation 
Finance, by E. S. Meade, $2. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Teaching of Agriculture in the High School, by 
Garland Armor Bricker, M. A., $1. — Southern Field 
Crops, by John Frederick Duggar, $1.75. (Macmil- 
lan Co.) 

A Text-Book of Agriculture, by K. C. Davis. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Becent Developments in Agricultural Education, by 
Benjamin M. Davis. (Univ. of Chicago Press.) 


SUPPLEMBNTABY READERS. 

Indoors and Out, a nature and dramatic reader for 
first and second grades, by Sarah M. Mott and Per- 
cival Chubb. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The Best Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen, 
edited by Alice Corbin Henderson. — Japanese Fairy 
Tales, by Teresa Pierce Williston, second series. — 
The Hesurt of a Boy, by Edmondo de Amicis, edited 
by Sophie Jewett. — Abraham Lincoln, a man of the 
people, by William H. Mace. — Pilgrim Stories, by 
Margaret Blanche Pumphrey. — In Qie Land of Sun 
Bonnets and Overalls, an operatta, by Mrs. Julian 
D. Holgate and Eulalie Osgood Grover. — ^Bird Life 
Stories, by Clarence Moores Weed, Book n. — The 
Early Sea People, by Katharine E. Dopp. (Sand, 
McNaUy & Co.) 

Little People Everywhere Series, by E. A. McDonald 
and Julia Dalrymple, new volumes: Hassan in 
Egypt, and Marta in Holland, 60 cts. each. — Old 
Mother West Wind, by Thornton W. Burgess, 50 
cts. — Tonuny Tinker's Book, by Mary F. Blaisdell, 
40 cts. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Tell It Again Stories, by 'Elizabeth Dillingham and 
Adelle Emerson. — Cherubini's Pinocchio in Africa, 
translated by Angelo Patri. (Ginn & Co.) 

How the World is Housed, by Frank (George Carpen- 
ter, 60 cts. — Stories of Don Quixote, by James 
Baldwin, 50 cts. (American Book Co.) 

Children's Classics in Dramatic Form, Books I and 
y, edited by Augusta Stevenson, 30 cts. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Un Bal Manque, a play for schools, by Jeanne Char- 
bonni^ras. (Wm. B. Jenkins Co.) 

Somebody's Little Girl, by Young, 50 cts. (Hinds, 
Noble & Eldredge.) 

Miscellaneous. 

Introduction to the History of Beligion, hy C. H. Toy. 
— ^Vocal Expression in Speech, by H. E. Gordan. — 
Expression Primer, by Lilian E. Talbot. — ^A Boman 
School, and A Boman Wedding, two plays illustra- 
tive of Boman life in the time of Ctesar, by Susan 
Paxson. — Semi-Annual Becord for Graded Schools, 
by W. B. Comings. (Ginn ft Co.) 

Kindergarten at Home, by V. M. Hillyer, $1.25. — 
Corpus Christi Pageants in England, by Lyle M. 
Spencer, $2. — The Iliad of Homer, a new transla- 
tion into English blank verse, by Arthur Gardner 
Lewis, $1.75. (Baker & Taylor Co.) 

Speech-Making, instructions on the building and de- 
livery of speeches, by Edwin GK>rdon Lawrence, 
$1.25. — The Festival Book, May day pastime and 
the May pole, by Mrs. Jennette £. C. Lincoln, $1.50. 
(A. S. Barnes « Co.) 

The Evolution of Literature, by A. S. Mackenzie, 
illus., $2.50. (T. Y. CroweU i Co.) 

The Practical Use of Books and Libraries, an ele- 
mentary manual, by Gilbert O. Ward, $1. (Boston 
Book Co.) 

Domestic Art in Woman's Education, by Anna M. 
Cooley. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Domestic Science for Elementary Schools, by Ida 
Hood Clark, $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Penniman's Books and How to Make the Most of 
Them. (C. W. Bardeen.) 

The Beligion of Beauty and the Inipersonal Estate, 
by Balcy Husted Bell, $1.25. (Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge.) 

The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of 
Israel, a text-book for pupils of high school age, 
by Georgia L. Chamberlin. (Univ. of Chicago 
Press.) 

English for Italians, by Edith Waller. (Wm. B. Jen- 
kins Co.) 
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AlAska's Transportation Problem. F. L. Nelson. Wwld To-day. 
Angellier, Aoffiute, the Poet. BmeetDUnnet. No, American, 
Ai«ima.i intelliffenoe. M. B. Hagrerty. Atlantic, 
Armaments and Arbitration. A. T. Mahan. North American, 
Bible Tercentenary, The. Patterson Smyth. Rev, of Revt, 
Boy of To-Morrow, The. Bngene M. Oallnp. World*» Work, 
Branrwyn. Frank, and his Etchings. W. 8. Sparrow. Beribner, 
Bread. Robert Kennedy Dnncan. Harper. 
Business. American. The Politics of. Sidney Brooks. No, Amer, 
Bnxton, Human Interest of. W. D. Howells. No, American, 
China, Industrial Future of. Bdward A. Boss. Century, 
Olvil War. Cavalry of the. Theo. F. Bodenbough. Rev, ofRevt. 
Dog, The, as a Teacher. John Franklin Oenung. Harper, 
Dori, Gustav. W. A. Bradley. Bookman, 
Dreams, New Art of Interpreting. Edward M. Weyer. Forum, 
Expenditure, Federal, under Modem Conditions. Atlantic, 
Farmer, American, and Canadian Beciprodty. Forum, 
Fiction, Old and New. Margaret Sherwood. Atlantic, 
Fillmore. Millard. W. E. Griffls. Harper, 
Financial Feudalism and a Central Bank. E. D. Fisher. Forum, 
Fourth of July, A Right. Lee F. Hanmer. World*t Work, 
G^alsworthy, John. Edwin Bjorkman. Review of Reviewt, 
Generations, The Two Present.*Randolph 8. Bourne. Atlantic. 
GoTemment, The, and Buabiess Methods— II. WorUPe Work, 
Hospitality. Francis B. Leupp. AilanHo, 
House. Leadership in the. O. B. McClellan. Serilmer, 
Ibsen-Myth, The. Edwin Bjorkman. Forum, 
Immigration Problem, The Urgent. J. W. Jenks. World* t Work, 
Industrial Indemnity. Will Irwin. Century. 
Insanity, The Prevention of. Homer Folks. Rev. of Reve. 
Insurance, Fire, High Rates of. Chas. F. Carter. Rev, ofRevt, 
Insurgency, The Meaning of. Ray Stannard Baker. American, 
Johnson, Tom L., Country's Debt to. B. W. Bemis. Rev. of Revt. 
Judges. The Recall of. Albert Fink. North American, 
Lightfoot, Bishop. Arthur C. Benson. North American, 
Luther, Martin, and his Work— VI. A. C. McGUTert. Century, 
Maharaja, His Highness the. Price Collier. Serilmer, 
Management, Scientiflc, Principles of. F. W. Taylor. American, 
Minister, Country, Plight of the. A. A. Mackenzie. Century. 
Montessori, Maria: An Educational Wonder- Worker. MeClure, 
Naval Policy. America's. Harry D. Brandyce. Forum. 
Opera in English. Lawrence Oilman. North American, 
Oregon, The People's Power in. W. G. Eggleston. WorUPi Work, 
Painting, The Classic Spirit in. Kenyon Cos. Serilmer. 
Patagonian Pampas, Titans of the. C.W. Furlong. American, 
Persia, Southern, Trip through. A. W. Dubois. World To^Day, 
Piranesi: Etcher and Architect. Frederick Keppel. Century. 
Plots, Persistency and Integrity of . Ellen Duvall. Atlantic, 
Production in (Germany and America. W. H. Dooley. Atlantic, 
Rabat: The Inaccessible City. Sydney Adamson. Harper. 
Railroad Rate Decision, The. J. Shirley Eaton. No, American, 
Railroads, Federal Regulation of. C. H. Marshall. Rev. ofRevt, 
Reciprocity Agreement, The. G. E. Foster. North American. 
Republican Embarrassments. Medill McCormick. No, Amer. 
Schools, Open Air, for Abnormal Children. World To-day. 
Scott's Novels, The Orphans of. N. P. Dunn. Atlantic. 
Sewage, The Purification of. R. Bergengren. World To-day, 
*' Richard the Third " on the Stage. William Winter. Century, 
Skyscraper, The. Edgar Allan Forbes. WorkPt Work, 
Socialism and National Efficiency. J. O. Fagan. Atlantic, 
Socialism. Prepare for. J. N. Lamed. A tlaniic, 
Stand-Pat Intellect, The. Ida M. Tarbell. Amei-ican, 
Stowe. Harriet Beecher. Girlhood of. McClure. 
Strang. William: Painter and Etcher. C. H. Caffin. Harper. 
Taft and his Programme. Richard Hooker. North American, 
Talking Machine as Educator. W. D. Wegefarth. Lippincott. 
Tangier, An Artist's Vignettes of . Sydney Adamson. Century, 
Tariff Question, A B C of the. Andrew Camegle. Century, 
Taxes. Canadian and American. Albert Jay Nock . A merican . 
Theatre, Regeneration of the. Montrose J. Moses. Forum. 
Unthrift, American. Charles T. Rogers. Atlantic. 
Volcano. At Close Quarters with a. R. Harding. World To-day. 
Wsgner. The Mystery of. W* J. Henderson. Bookman. 
Wall Street, Growth of. J. Moody and G. K. Turner. McClure. 
War. The Coming European. Daniel L. Hanson. World To-day. 
Waterways. European : Their Lesson for America. Rev. ofRevt, 
Wharton. Edith. Calvin Winter. Bookman. 
Wilde, Oscar, in Paris. Arthur Ransoms. Bookman. 
Wilderness. Battle of the: A Revery. Morris ScbafT. Atlantic. 
Wilson. Woodrow. W. B. Hale. WorUVt Work, 
Women of the Caesars. The. Ooglielmo Ferrero. Century, 
Workers' Need of More Leisure. Temple Scott. Forum, 
Y. M. C. A., Foreign Work of the. E. A. Halsey. World To-day. 


liiST OF New Books. 

[7^ foUowing list, containing 36 titlei, indwdei booh 
received by Thb Dial since its last issue,"] 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINI8CENCE& 

Lady Charlotte Schrelber's Journals: Confidences of a 
Collector of Ceramics and Antiques throughout 
Britain. France, Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal. 
Turkey, Austria and Germany, from the year 1869 
to 1886. Edited by her son, Montague J. Guest; 
with annotations by Egan Mew. In 2 volumes, il- 
lustrated in color, etc., large 8vo. John Liane Co. 
$12.60 net. 

Memories and Impressions. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 336 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.60 net. 

Mark Twain. By Archibald Henderson. Illustrated 
in color, etc., from photographs by Alvin Langdon 
Cobum. 8vo, 230 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Ca 
$1.60 net. 

Memoirs of a Manager. By Daniel Frohman. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 236 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
|1. net. 

Louis XIV and Madame de Malntenon. By Charlotte. 

Lady Blennerhassett. Illustrated. 8vo. 323 pages. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.76 net. 
Wagner at Home. By Judith Qautier; translated from 

the French by Effle Dunrelth Massle. Illustrated. 

8vo, 257 pages. John Lane Co. $3.60 net. 
Henry II: His Court and Times. By H. Noel Win- 

iams. Illustrated in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 379 

pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.76 net. 
Timothy Flint: Pioneer Missionary, Author, Editor, 

1780-1840. By John Brvln KIrkpatrick, Ph. D. Dlus- 

trated, 8vo, 881 pages. Cleveland: Arthur H. Oaris 

Co. 18.60 net. 

Heroines of Genoa and the RIvleras. By Edgcumbe 
Staley. Illustrated, 8vo, 326 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $8.60 net. 

Isabella of Milan, Princess D'Ara«rona, and Wife of 
Duke Gian Qaleazzo Sforza: The Intimate Story of 
Her Life in Milan Told in the Letters of Her Ladv- 
in-Waiting, as Set Forth by Christopher Hare. Il- 
lustrated in photogravure, etc.. 8vo, 307 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.60 net. 

HISTORY. 

France In the American Revolution. By James Breck 
Perkins; with Introduction by J. J. Jusseraod. 
12mo, 644 pages. Houghton Miffiln Co. $2. net. 

Gettysburg: The Pivotal Battle of the Civil War. Br 
R. K. BeechsLm. Illustrated, 8vo. 298 pages. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 11.76 net. 

The House of Hohenzollern: Two Centuries of Court 
Life. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. Illustrated. 8tc, 
416 pages. E. P. Button & Co. |6. net. 

England under the Hanoverians. By C. Qrant Robert- 
son. With maps, 8vo. 666 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 93. net. 

The Moravian Records. Edited by Archer Butler Hal- 
bert and William Nathaniel Schwarse, Ph. D. Vol 
I., David Zeisberger's History of the Northera 
American Indians. 8vo. 189 pages. Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and 

edited by James Curtis Ballagh. Ph. D. Vol. L 

1762-1778. With portrait. 8vo, 467 pages. Macmilton 

Co. 92.60 net. 
Sir Perceval of Qailes: A Study of the Sources of the 

Legend. By Reginald Harvey Griffith. 8vo. 131 

pages. University of Chicago Press. 11.25 net 
Masks and Minstrels of New Germany. By PerclTiI 

Pollard. 12mo, 299 pages. John W. Luce & Ox 

91.60 net. 
Key- Notes of Optimism. By Calvin Weiss Uofff. 

A. M. 12^0, 152 pages. Sherman, French & Oo> 

91. net. 
The Divine Archer. By F. J. Gould. With decoratioBi 

18mo. 104 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net 
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A life of eighty-seyen rich years of service — 
the kind of service that goes hand in hand with 
ripe scholarship and liberal culture — was ended 
on the ninth of this month, when Colonel Hig- 
ginson died at his home in Cambridge. Fit- 
tingly, in commemoration of one of the most 
distinctive aspects of his activity in behalf of 
human welfare, his body was borne three days 
later into his old parish church by six members 
of the race that he had chosen to lead in the 
Civil War, and whose cause he had championed 
from the early years of the abolition movement. 
Just such a life as that which he led, and which 
fate so happUy prolonged, will hardly be pos- 
sible for any future American, so completely 
have the conditions which moulded it passed 
away from our national life. The New England 
culture of which Higginson was the fine flower 
is a thing now to be studied in old memoirs 
rather than by direct observation; its noble 
tradition of plain living and high thinking is 
now hardly to be found anywhere. Where, 
for example, shall we look for families whose 
parents lead to their children the whole series 
of the "Waverley" novels, or in which boys 
are made ready to enter Harvard at the age of 
thirteen ? Higginson could boast of both these 
things, and of many others of like import ; it is 
by reading of them that we come to understand 
what manner of man he came to be. 

Those early days, and the many that came 
after, were days of serious and unremitting 
application to worthy tasks, but they do not 
give us the impression of a child parted from 
his birthright of natural and wholesome growth. 
In the retrospect, they appeared to Higginson 
himself as ^^ Cheerful Yesterdays," and it is 
clear that he never thought that he would have 
preferred them to be other than they were. 
Their cheer was anything but that of careless- 
ness or indolence; it sprang from the conscious- 
ness of duties performed and high aims realized. 
Those yesterdays were strenuous as well as 
cheerful, as we may read in the record of his 
militant abolitionism in the pulpit, his active 
participation in the rescue of fugitive slaves 
i and the conquest of Kansas for freedom, and 
his leadership of a ''black regiment" when the 
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gage of open battle was cast. The war over 

and its purposes aooomplished — the Union 

preserved and slavery ended, — he transferred 

to the arena of civil life all the ardor and 

energy that he had put to more active uses, 

and fought for many good causes with tongue 

and pen no less valiantly than he had been 

fightmg with less spiritual weapons. And the 

light that ever guided him was that which was 

apostrophized in his own lines ^^To Duty": 

« light of dim mornings; shield from heat and cold; 
Bfdm for all ailments; snbstitate for praise; 
Comrade of those who plod in lonely Yrays 
(Ways tbat wax lonelier as the years wax old) ; 
Tonio for fears; check to the over-hold; 
Nurse, whose calm hand its strong restriction lays; 
Kind, but resistless, on onr wayward days; 
Mart, whose high wisdom at vast price is sold" 

^^Can it be," he says to the ideal thus variously 
symbolized, ^^ thine other name is Heaven?" 
The affirmative answer to the question is im- 
plicit in every page that he wrote. 

Not many years ago, Higginson wrote as fol- 
lows of his desires for his f dlow-countrymen : 

«< Personally, I shonld like to live to see interna- 
tional arbitration secured, civil-service reform com- 
pleted, free trade established; to And the legal and 
educational rights of the two sexes equalized; to know 
that all cities are as honestly governed as that in which 
I dwell; to see natural monoplies owned by the public, 
not in private hands; to see drunkenness extirpated; to 
live under absolute as weU as nominal religious f^ree- 
dom; to perceive American literature to be Uioroughly 
emaucipfUed from that habit of colonial deference 
which still hampers it. Tet it is something to believe 
it possible that, after the progress already made on the 
whole in these several directions, some future genera- 
tion may see the fulfilment of what remains." 

This statement offers an epitome of the in- 
terests of his later life, although it is far from 
exhaustive, and makes no mention, for example, 
of his vehement protest against the wanton and 
wicked policy of imperialism into which our 
nation was plunged a dozen years ago, to the 
grief and indignation of all who held fast to 
tiie political ideals which had hitherto been their 
pride. He who had been a fighter against slavery 
on our own soil could not take any other stand 
than that of a resolute opponent of such human 
oppression abroad as that which still weighs in- 
tolerably upon the conscience of all Americans 
of the old-fashioned intellectual build. Some 
of his ideals are still far from accomplishment, 
but we can take comfort in knowing that prog- 
ress has been made along most of the lines 
specified, and in the thought that an existence 
which offered no causes worth fighting for would 
be an insipid and colorless affair. 


The story of Higginson's life may be read 
with much amplitude of detail in his many 
books. His ancestry was uncompromisingly 
puritan, and his education began many genera- 
tions before he was bom. He was less than 
eighteen when he was graduated from Harvard 
in 1841, and only twenty-three when he left 
the Divinity School in 1847. His first pastorate 
was in the Unitarian church of Newburyport, 
where he preached Grarrisonianismto thedi^^ust 
of such of his parishioners as Francis Todd and 
Caleb Gushing. In 1852 he organized a free 
church at Worcester, remaining in charge for 
six years. His active service in the army was 
during the years 1862-64, when he resigned 
for disability, and took up his residence at New- 
port. In 1878, he removed to Cambridge, 
where he passed the remainder of his years, 
except for his lecture journeys and his visita to 
Europe. He was twice married, and his second 
wife survives him, together with one daughter. 

Higginson's place in American literature is 
high and altogether honorable. ^^ My literaiy 
life, such as it has been," he modestly says, 
^« affords no lesson greatly worth recording, 
unless it be the facility with which a taste 
for books be transmitted and accumulated from 
one generation to another, and then developed 
into a lifelong pursuit by a literary environ- 
ment." This is not exactly an adequate state- 
ment in which to sum up die productivity of a 
writer whose published volumes number be- 
tween thirty and forty, and who must be 
reckoned as one of the half dozen leading essay- 
ists of American literature. One novel, several 
collections of poems, and numerous biographies 
and histories, are included in the list, b^des 
the dozen or more volumes of essays in the 
form of comment and reminiscence. So grace- 
ful and polished a writer in this kind is now 
hardly left to us, or one so stimulating, so rich 
in suggestiveness, or so inspired by the highest 
ideals of thought and conduct. With Higgin- 
son's death, tiie chapter of our older New 
England literature is indeed closed. We may 
no longer look to the neighborhood of Boston 
for our literary veterans, but must turn rather 
to New York, where Mr. John Bigelow is living 
at an unaccountable age, and Mr. Andrew D. 
White still ripens in wisdom ; or to Philadelphia, 
where Dr. S. Weir Mitehell has safely rounded 
the eighties, and Dr. Horace H. Fumess is isst 
nearing them. Such geographical shiftmgs of 
interest are not the least important features in 
the history of any literature. 
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A FAMOUS POEM AND ITS AUTHOB. 


In the weU-known anthology of ^' Famons Single 
and Fagitive Poems," edited by Mr. Boesiter 
Johnson and pnblished by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. (New Tork, 1880), appear these familiar lines : 

A HUNDRED YEARS TO GOBfE. 

" Ob, where will be tbe biids tbat eiiig, 

A bnmdred yean to oome ? 
Tbe flowen that now in beauty apring, 

A hundred years to come ? 
The roey lip, die lofty brow, 
The heart that beats so gayly now, — 
Ob, where will be loye's beaming eye, 
Joy's pleasant smile and sorrow's sigh, 

A hundred years to oome ? 

** Who 11 press for gold this crowded street, 

A hundred years to oome ? 
Who 11 tread yon church with willing feet, 

A hundred years to oome ? 
Pale, trembling age, and fiery youth. 
And childhood with its brow of truUi, 
The rich and poor, on land and sea, — 
Where will the mighty millions be, 

A hundred years to oome ? 

*' We all within our graves shall sleep, 

A hundred years to oome ; 
No liTing soul for us shall weep, 

A hundred years to come ; 
But other men our lands shall till. 
And others then our streets shall fill, 
While other birds shall nng as gay. 
As bright the sunshine as to-day, 

A hundred years to come." 

As has happened with many another famons 
fagitive poem, the anthorship of thb one has been 
made a matter of dispute. It has been *^ cribbed" 
unconscionably, and has appeared in print under a 
wildly assorted variety of names, from that of its 
real author to that of C. F. Browne (^^Artemus 
Ward " the humorist !) . In Mr. Johnson's anthology 
the poem is credited to William Goldsmith Brown; 
and with this for a starting-point an attempt is now 
made to search out the history of the poem and 
establish the facts of its origin. A note to the 
poem, in the volume referred to, says that it was 
^^ published originaUy in ^The Mother's Journal,' 
Philadelphia." A search in the Periodical Division 
of the Library of Congress has resulted in the dis- 
covery of the poem in the '^ Mother's Journal and 
Family Visitant" for November, 1848 (Vol. 13, 
No. 11, p. 332), where, as afterwards in Mr. 
Johnson's anthology, it was attributed to William 
Groldsmith Brown. This establishes an early date 
of its publication, but probably not the earliest ; as 
it is believed to have appeared previously in a news- 
paper at Brandon, Vt., with which Mr. Brown was 
connected and in which many of his poems were first 
published. A manuscript copy of the poem, in his 
handwriting, is still preserved, dated by him 1839. 
It would seem strange that a poem which has 
been a popular favorite for more than half a cen- 
tury, whose authorship was established by publica- 
tion sixty years ago and confirmed repeatedly in 


standard anthologies and books of various kinds, 
including the Biographical Record of the Kappa 
Alpha Society of its author's college (Williams), 
should now have its authorship questioned. But it 
is questioned, and in a way that cannot be ignored. 
A volume entitled ''The Fugitives, a Sheaf of 
Verses, by H. L. Spencer " (St John, N. B., 1909) 
has been published, in which, in large and assertive 
print, we find, as the opening poem, '' A Hundred 
Years to Come." A few pages of biography, by 
A. M. Belding, give some details of Mr. Spencer's 
life, in which we are informed that ''there has even 
been a dispute as to the authorship of his most 
famous poem, ' A Hundred Years to Come,' whose 
pathos and haunting melody have made it one of 
the immortals in the realms of American 'verse." 
Mr. Spencer was born in 1829; and in 1848 — the 
year when this poem was published under Mr. 
Brown's name in the Philadelphia magazine — he 
was a bookseller's derk in Rutland, Vt, not far 
from where Mr. Brown then lived. The production 
of such a poem by a youth of nineteen would have 
been indeed remarkable. We understand Mr. 
Spencer is still living; and while we would not 
willingly disturb the repose and feebleness of his 
advanced age by a controversy which must needs 
involve a question of personal integrity, yet the 
issue is one which he himself has raised, and the 
examination of it becomes unavoidable. We shall 
give only an outline of the known facts in the case. 

Over fifty years ago there was published a very 
interesting anthology, known to all literary Ver- 
monters, called *' Poets and Poetry of Vermont," 
compiled by Abby Maria Hemenway (Rutland, 
1858). In this book, William Groldsmiui Brown 
is, represented by four poems, one of which, entitled 
"Vermont," is the opening piece of the volume, 
and another is " A Hundred Years to Come." In 
the same volume Mr. H. L. Spencer is represented 
by a single piece, which is called " Rosa Bell." If 
Mr. Spencer was, as he now claims, the author of 
"A Hundred Years to Come," it seems strange 
that he should not have been represented by that 
poem in this anthology, instead of by a greatly 
inferior piece, while the poem which he now claims 
as his was allowed to appear in the same volume 
under the name of a different author — apparently 
with no protest from him ; as a " Revised Edition" 
of the book appeared a few years later, in Boston, 
with no change in the authorship of this poem. 
And if his claim is true, what, it may be asked, 
would the astute and vigilant Miss Hemenway 
have been doing while such a literary fraud was 
perpetrated under her editorial nose? With ample 
opportunity for knowing all the facts, she evidently 
had confidence in Mr. Brown, as her preface gives 
him special mention for his aid in the preparation 
of her collection. 

Miss Hemenway's volume incidentally furnishes 
the key to further and more important evidence. 
In a biographical note on Mr. Spencer, she men- 
tions that he *' published a small volume of poems 
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in Rutland in 1850." This volame has been dis- 
covered in the Harris Collection of Brown Univer- 
sity Library — ^in which, if anywhere, obscure books 
of American verse may be found; and an examina- 
tion of it (Poems by Hiram Ladd Spencer, Rutland, 
1850) shows that it does not contain '< A Hundred 
Years to Come," which Mr. Spencer now claims to 
have written several years earlier, but that it does 
contain the following: 

THE YEARS. 

'* Oh, where will be the birds that fling, 
When a hundred years are fiown ? 
The sweet flowers that are blossoming, 
When a hundred years are gone ? 
The happy child, 
The spirit wild, 
The sUyery tone 
Of some loyed one, 
Oh, where will be the spirit free 
And the smiles of loye that now we see. 
When a hundred years are gone ? 

'* And who will know where we haye dwelt, 
When a hundred years haye flown ? 
What thrill of grief and joy weVe felt, 
When a hundred years are gone ? 
Our smiles and tears, 
Our hopes and fears, 
Our hours of grief, 
Of pleasure brief ; 
Oh, who will note our smiles and tears, 
Our joys and griefs, our hopes and fears. 
When a hundred years are flown ? 

'* Our grayes will all forgotten be 
When a hundred years are flown ; 
No one will think of yon or me, 
When a hundred years are gone; 
And our bright dreams, 
Like summer beams, 
Will aU decay 
And pass away ; 
And this gay world will busy be, 
And giye no thought to you or me. 
When a hundred years are flown.'* 

There ib little that need be said after reading 
these lines. The question of the authorship of ^< A 
Hundred Years to Come " remains where it was 
before Mr. Spencer made his unfortunate appear- 
ance as a claimant The derivation of his piece — 
published two years after Mr. Brown's had appeared 
in print — is obvious to anyone who will take the 
trouble to compare the two. How they became con- 
fused in the mind of the author of the later one — 
whether by some trick of a sportive and giddy muse, 
a gradual obsession of the mental faculties with con- 
fusion of optical and ethical perceptions, a mix-up 
in the functions of absorption and reconstruction, so 
that from taking one poem as the model for another 
he came by degrees to fancy he had written both, 
or was unable to tell just which one he did write, — 
these are matters we are not especially concerned 
with here. The essential thing is to have settled a 
question as to the authorship of an admired poem 
long a favorite and likely long to remain a favorite 
with lovers of simple and genuine poetry. 

William Groldsmith Brown, the author of this 
poem, was born in Whitingham, Vermont, in 1812, 


was educated at Williams College, and spent many 
of his mature years as a teacher and an editor in hu 
native State and in Massachusetts. He began writ- 
ing verse at an early age, and kept it up through 
life. Hundreds of his poems have been printed in 
newspapers and periodicals, and some of them — 
like " A Hundred Years to Come " and ^< Mother, 
Home, and Heaven *' — ^have been set to music, and 
have found, as song or poem, a warm place in the 
people's heart The one last named, tiiough long 
familiar, may be given space here. 

MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. 

" Three words fall sweetly on my sonl, 

As mnsio irom an angel's lyre, 
That bid my spirit spnm control, 

And upward to its sooroe aspire ; 
The sweetest sounds to mortals giyen 
Are heard in Mother, Home, and Heaven. 

'* Dear Mother ! — ne'er shall I forget 

Thy brow, thine eye, thy pleasant smile ; 
Though in the sea of deaUi hath set 
Thy star of life, my guide awhile. 
Oh, never shall thy form depart 
From the bright pictures in my heart. 

'* And like a bird that from the flowers 
Wing-weary seeks her wonted nest, 

My spirit, e'en in manhood's hours, 

Turns back in childhood's Home to rest; 

The cottage, garden, hill, and stream, 

Still linger Uke a pleasant dream. 

'* And while to one engulfing grave 
By Time's swift tide we 're driyen. 
How sweet the thought that eyery wave 

But bears us nearer Heayen ! 
There we shall meet, when life is o'er. 
In that blest Home, to part no more." 

Reference has been made in this article to Mr. 
Brown's opening poem in the ''Poets and Poetiy 
of Vermont," in which he pays sincere and eloquent 
tribute to his native State. This stirring piece, 
written and published more than sixty years ago^ 
may be said to be the accepted State poem of 
Vermont ; and few States can lay daim to a better 
one. It is so fine in spirit and so strong in expres- 
sion that it seems well worth giving h^ as illos- 
trating another phase of its author's poetic powers. 

VERMONT. 

" Land of the riyer and the rook, 
Of lofty hill and lowly g^l^n, 
Live thunderbolts thy mountains mook ; 
Well hast thou nursed by tempests' shoiak 
Thy race of iron men. 

** Far from the dty's crowded mart. 

From Fashion's shrine and Mammon's ihow, 
With beamings eye and loving heart 
In cottage homes they dwell apart, 
Free as the winds tiiat blow. 

*' Of all the sister States that make 

This mighty Union broad and strong, 
From Southern g^lf to Northern lake. 
There 's none that Autumn days awake 
To sweeter harvest song. 

<* And when the oold winds round them Uow, 
Father, and son, and aged sire, 
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Defiant of the drifting mow, 
With hearts and hearths alike aglow. 
Laugh round their wintry fire. 


*' When Freedom from her home was driTen, 
Mid vine-olad vales of Switzerland, 
She sought the glorious Alps of heayen. 
And there, mid elifb by lightnings riven, 
Gathered her hero band. 

^ And still outrings her freedom-song, 
Amid the glaciers sparkling there, 
At Sabbath bell, as peasants throng 
Their mountain fastnesses along, 
Happy, and free as air. 

" And if, through Southern power and pride. 
This broad, free land, in future time 
Shall hear the slave-roll by the side 
Of Bunker's shaft, that marks where died 
Her sons in strife sublime, — 

" Lo I as the bugle echo thrills. 

New England's sons shall rally then. 

And build their homes by mountain rills. 

Far up among her wild green hills. 
And sing free songs again. 

*' The hills were made for freedom : they 
Break at a breath the tyrant's rod ; 
Chains olank in valleys, — there the prey 
Writhes 'neath Oppression's heel alway : 
Hills bow to none but God I " 

Mr. Brown's power of verse-writing was remark- 
ably preserved to an advanced age. His birthdays 
were the occasions of his writing special poems, 
which showed a clearness of thought, a tenderness 
of sentiment, and a felicity of expression, that 
called out surprise and admiration from those who 
read them. One such poem, written when he was 
past ninety (he died in Wisconsin, in 1906, at the 
age of ninety-four) contains a passage which may be 
quoted as indicating his poetic gifts, his tender and 
sympathetic nature, and his gentle and helpful life. 

*' If I have put one wounded bird 

Back in its little nest. 
If I have spoken one kindly word 

To give some sad heart rest, 
If I have made one tear-drop less. 

Or soothed one pang of pain. 
If one is left my name to bless, 

I have not lived in vain." 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


The test of a ck)Od book for chilbrbn must 
have been long and eagerly and more or less un- 
successfully sought by many a children's librarian. 
The supreme test adopted by the juvenile depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Public Library, and rather 
well formulated in the preface to a carefully pre- 
pared and very useful list of " Books for Boys and 
Girls" just issued by the Library, is described as 
follows : " The first test we apply to any book for 
children is that of moral tone. By this we do not 
mean the story of the drunkard-reforming child 
saint of Sunday-School library books so edifyingly 


contrasted with the naughty boy who goes fishing 
on the Sabbath and comes to a bad end ; nor the 
golden-curled, lace-collared, polite little prig who 
adorns the pages of scores of ' little child shall lead 
them ' stories of the present. Not pages slashed 
with cutlasses reeking with gore, not hairbreadth 
escapes and feats of superhuman daring does 
the children's librarian condemn, but heroes 
pre-eminent in lying and trickery, in smartness 
and swagger, in the loafer's reliance upon luck; 
books which subtly teach a lad to measure a man's 
value and success by his money-making ability. If 
a book arouses in a child admiration for courage, 
honor, endurance, manliness or womanliness, faiths 
fulness, pluck, gentleness, then it is a moral book, 
whether it be a story of pirates, as 'Treasure 
Island,' of a schoolboy, as 'Tom Brown's School 
Days,' of a mythical hero, as ' The Story of Sieg- 
fried," of a hero of song, as ' Horatius,' or a girls' 
home story, as 'Little Women.'" After all, the 
best and surest touchstone is a small reader himself 
or herself; but unfortunately this is a test not 
always practically applicable in the buying of new 

books for the juvenile department 

• • • 

The mathematical measubement of httmait 
GREATNESS, like the repeatedly attempted statistical 
evaluation of literature, has its fascinations for 
those who fondly imagine that spiritual realities can 
be weighed and measured, analyzed and dissected, 
and then labeled with a formula exactly expressing 
their nature and their comparative worth. In a late 
number of " Science," Dr. Frederick Adams Woods 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology discourses at 
some length on " Historiometry as an Exact Sci* 
ence," including under historiometry " that class of 
researches in which the facts of history have been 
subjected to statistical treatment according to some 
method of measurement more or less objective or 
impersonal in its nature." In his application of his 
method to biography, and, specifically, to a testing 
of the familiar assertion that Massachusetts has 
produced more eminent men in proportion to her 
white population than any other State of the Union, 
Dr. Woods displays skill and patient research. But, 
after all, however earnest the endeavor to attain the 
purely objective, and to exclude all subjective sug- 
gestion in this estimate of men, the result is merely 
a shifting of ultimate responsibility on to others' 
shoulders. The statistical use of biographical dic- 
tionaries and of handbooks like " Who's Who " can 
never succeed in eliminating the element of prejudice 
or fallibility ; for the compilers of all such reference 
books are themselves human beings and liable to 
personal bias. Nevertheless some approach to diis- 
passionateness of judgment may doubtless be made 
by this averaging of many opinions. All this recalls, 
incidentally, an ingenious treatise from the pen of 
Dr. Frederic Lyman Wells, published two years 
Ago hy the Science Press as number seven in its 
series known as "Archives of Psychology." The 
paper was entitled " A Statistical Study of Literary 
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Merit," and was a minute investigation and tabu- 
lation of the peculiar properties of ten leading 
American authors. But after getting the gist of 
the thing neatly packed into an algebraic formula, 
the author added this delightful confession : '< It is 
a not uncommon observation that we often form 
judgments for which we cannot give satisfactory 
reasons, and it is perhaps not less common to 
observe that these judgments are about as likely to 
be correct as those for which we can. . . • We are 
more accurate in our opinions than in our reasons 

for them." 

• • • 

Locking the stable doob before the hobse 
IS stolen is evidently what the Connecticut State 
Librarian and the Connecticut legislators believe 
in. The new State Library building, or rather 
the combined State Library, Memorial Hall, and 
Supreme Court building, which has sprung into 
existence at Hartford within the short space of two 
years and a half, and apparently without any such 
misappropriation of funds as usually attends the 
erection of our public buildings, is a happy birth 
that owes its timely conception to the brain of the 
State Librarian, Mr. George S. Godard. It was he 
who years ago noted the rapid growth and inade- 
quate housing of the precious collection of books 
and pamphlets and manuscripts under his care. 
The capitol building, as in many another State, had 
provided quarters, cramped and exposed to risks of 
fire, for the library. But before such a catastrophe 
as that at Albany overtook it, a suitable structure 
for its reception was carefully planned and hand- 
somely executed. Among Uie valuable records 
preserved in the vaults of the library are the trans- 
actions between the first settlers and the Indians, 
recorded on parchment and with the signatures, or 
marks, of redskin chiefs side by side wiUi the white 
man's sign manual. There may be seen the great 
Mugwump's private mark ; and, if the visitor desires, 
Mr. Godard will explain the connection between 
this aboriginal Mugwump and the more recent rep- 
resentative of the species. He may also get sight 
of precious autographs — of William and Mary, of 
Queen Anne, of the four Greorges, and of Joseph 
Addison, — and learn the whole history of the 
Connecticut legislature, which is said to have given 
the world the first written state constitution. But 
the Library and its finely appointed home cannot 
be described in a paragraph. They should be 
visited in person. 

Six million per cent increase in book 
VALUES, if realized within a single lifetime, would 
make a book-dealer rich beyond the wildest dreams 
of avarice. Something more than that percentage 
of profit (distributed among many dealers in the 
course of two centuries) has been achieved by the 
Hoe copy of Malory's '* Morte d' Arthur," the only 
perfect copy known of the Caxton issue of 1485, 
which in 1695 is said to have commanded a price 
about equivalent to sixty-eight cents of our money. 
Even in litUe more than a quarter of a century it 


has risen in value nearly four hundred and thirty- 
nine per cent, its last sale at auction (before the 
present sale) having taken place in 1885, when it 
was bought in by Bernard Quaritch for Mrs. Nor^ 
ton Q. Pope of Brooklyn, at whose death it was ac- 
quired by Mr. Hoe for an amount not made public. 
The late winning bid of forly-two thousand eight 
hundred dollars, on the part of Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
is accounted the second highest in the annals of 
bibliopoly, the highest being that of fifty thousand 
dollars for the Gutenberg Bible acquired at the 
same sale by Mr. Huntington of Los Angeles. An 
even more astonishing record, in its way, was made 
by the Greek grammar of Constantinus Lascaris, 
which elicited a bid of twenty-three hundred dollars 
after having cost Mr. Hoe but three hundred and 
forty in 1891. Some yet more startling and rapid 
jumps in value are reported from this sale, all 
largely accounted for, no doubt, by the recent re- 
markable growth of our plutocracy. 

• • • 

A library's presiding genius ought to be and 
commonly is the head librarian, though sometimes 
the name applies more properly to the chairman of 
the board of trustees. At the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, of which we doubt not Mr. Edward F. 
Stevens, the librarian, is the real as well as the 
officially designated head, the circulating depart- 
ment has a genius loei of its own, more appropriate 
to the reading-room perhaps, which is thus described 
in the current quarterly Bulletin of the institution: 
<* Visitors to the library are attracted by the figure 
of Thackeray which stands in a prominent position 
in the Circulating Department It is a replica of a 
statuette by Sir Edgar Boehm now in the National 
Portrait Gktllery in London. It shows Thackeray 
as he used to be observed in the Reform Club 
standing in the smoking room, ^ his back to the fire, 
his legs rather wide apart, his hands thrust into 
his trousers pockets, his head stiffly thrown back 
while he joined in the talk of the men in the semi- 
circle of chairs in front of him.' '' Patrons of the 
library are invited to read and re-read their Thack- 
eray and all about him in this centennial year of his 
birth, and in the reading-room will be found ''an 
exhaustive Thackeray bibliography as well as t 
nearly complete file of Punchy** to which periodical 
the axtist-humorist contributed from 1843 to 1854, 
and of which he not untruthfully, though not qoite 
grammatically, said: <' There never was before 
published so many volumes that contained so mneh 
cause for laughing and so little cause for blushing, 

so many jokes and so little harm.'' 

• • • 

Db. Johnson's London houss, Number 17 
Grough Square, has been bought by Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth with the benevolent intention of giv- 
ing it to his country as a national memorial to a 
great man. Just what steps will be taken for its 
restoration or preservation, and whether it will be 
converted into a Johnson museum or maintained 
without the addition of any such collection of 
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JohnsoniMia, remains to be determined. But the 
house where the great Dictionary was begun and 
fiziished, where ^'The Rambler" was conceived, 
and where many other works of Johnson's were 
written, most long continne to be an object of in- 
terest to visitors. By tnming to Carlyle's famous 
essay on Boswell's Life of Johnson, one can g^t a 
glimpse of the building as it was in 1832 — ^'a 
stout, old-fashioned, oak-balustraded house." '^The 
actual occupant," says Carlyle, '^ an elderly, well- 
washed, decent-looking man, invited us to enter; 
and courteously undertook to be cicerone ; though 
in his memory lay nothing but the foolishest 
jumble and hallucination." A dearer-headed, better^ 
informed guide to the rooms of chief interest in 
the house should now be found, if possible, and 

installed. 

• • • 

WhBRE LIBRABY books ABE IN EXT&AOBDIKABY 

DEMAND, and where one may breathe the still air of 
delightful studies, enjoy an existence free from the 
ordinary cares of life, be fed, clothed, and sheltered 
with no drain upon one's pocket, and at the same 
time undergo (if one will) a thorough moral regen- 
eration — this delectable retreat is to be found in 
every State of our Union, though its charms appeal 
as yet to comparatively few. With an average 
population of seven hundred and three in the year 
1909,' the Minnesota State Prison reported a circu- 
lation of its six thousand library books amounting 
to nearly twenty-three thousand, or about thirty-two 
per capita. Is not that enough to make an unincar- 
cerated Ubrarian turn green with envy? Suppose 
the city of Cleveland, with its half-million inhab- 
itants, to have a proportional circulation of public 
library books: that would mean some sixteen million 
volumes a year. As a matter of fact, it can boast 
a circulation of about one-ninth that amount, and 
as compared with other cities of the same size 
and even larger that is a remarkably good record. 
When it comes the time of year to issue annual 
reports, who would not wish to be a State Prison 
librarian ? To these and other pleasant reflections 
we are moved by a perusal of the current Biennial 
Report of the Minnesota Public Library Commission, 
a well-printed, well-illustrated, and otherwise attract- 
ive pamphlet. 

What gonstttutes yuiiOAbity in lxtekatube 
will never be determined in so many words, any 
more than what constitutes beauty or truth or charm 
or romance. What is one man's vulgarity is another 
man's refinement, as may be illustrated by a few 
quotations from the newly-published correspondence 
of the late John Oliver Hobbes (as Mrs. Craigie is 
best known in the world of letters). She calls 
Thackeray not simply vulgar, but ^^atrociously so," 
whereas Didcens is labeled ''not vulgar." In a 
quick succession of unhesitating judgments she de* 
dares that ^ Dr. Arnold was not vulgar. Matthew 
Arnold was vulgar. Bums was not vulgar. Carlyle 
was a little vulgar. Froude was not vulgar. Motley 


was not vulgar. Macaulay was not vulgar. John- 
son was not vulgar. Addison was vulgar." And 
further : ^ William Morris — vulgarity itself. Lord 
Lytton — ^rather vulgar. Stevenson — vulgar, very." 
Who, then, we ask ii^JMwilderment, is free from 
vulgarity if MattheiaiAjniold and Addison and 
William Morris and Stevenson are vulgar? Or has 
vulgarity no objective reality, and must we conclude, 
Hamlet-like, that there is nothing either refined or 

vulgar but blinking makes it so? 

• • • 

The pebilous state of oub national ab- 
OHIYBS, scattered as they are in many buildings, and 
in hardly an instance adequately safeguarded against 
fire, demands the erection of a special building at 
Washington to receive into its safe keeping those 
state papers and other documents whose historic 
value is priceless, and which have accumulated in 
larger quantity than has similar material in any of 
the single States, not excepting New York with its 
now charred remains of one of the most precious 
collections in America. The disastrous consequences 
of governmental neglect in this loatter in the past 
are notorious. In 1800 the archives of the War 
Department were burned ; in 1833 the most valu- 
able of the Treasury Department's archives met with 
a like fate ; and in 1877 there was a similar disaster 
in the Patent Office. The reckless throwing away 
of manuscript matter in the Capitol, to provide 
quarters for the soldiers in our Civil War, and the 
subsequent looting of the archives of the House of 
Bepresentatives on the part of autograph-hunters, 
are well known. A national archives building, of 
fireproof construction, and a properly qualified 
superintendent of archives are among the urgent 

needs of the hour. ... 

• • • 

The pebsistence of plots comes up again 
for brief discussion in a contribution to tiie May 
<' Atlantic "from the pen of Miss Ellen DuvalL She 
begins with a reference to Groethe's citation of Gozzi 
as authority for the assertion that only thirty-six 
dramatic situations are possible, and SchiUer's rejoin- 
der that he could think of but fourteen ; and she ends 
with the regret that the supersubtle Venetian left no 
record of those thirty-six situations. As she makes 
no mention of Polti's little book (called to our 
readers' attention by two correspondents in our 
issue of March 1) in which a complete catalogue 
of these situations is attempted, it may be that she 
is not acquainted with it In the body of her essay 
she displays ingenuity in fitting to her scheme of 
simple love plots, triangular love plots, and quadran- 
gular love plots, various masterpieces of romance. 
This is a fascinating field for research and for 
philosophical disquisition, and one in which both 
the monist, with his passion for unity, and the 
pluralist, with his love of diversity, can probably find 
about equal support for their pet theories. There 
is as yet no exact science of plots, although there 
does exist, and ever will, the sublime art of weaving 
them. 
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Collector's manla. extraobdinary exhibits 
itself in the passion for abbreviations that has long 
held possession of Mr. W. T. Rogers, F. R. L. S., 
sub-librarian, until recently, at. the Inner Temple, 
London. ^'For over thirb^ years," confesses Mr. 
Rogers, <<I have been cdRiiting abbreviations in 
my spare time. ELardly a day passes by in which 
I do not add one or two to my stock. A few days 
ago, for instance, as I was hurrying along near the 
Strand I saw the letters ' I. C. S. P.' on some offices. 
I wonder what proportion of the passers-by know 
that this indicates the offices of the Incorporated 
Church Scouts Patrols! Another day I brought 
back the magic letters 'S. S.M.LF. and G.', but 
have not yet been able to discover their hidden 
meaning." Mr. Rogers does not pursue his fad 
purely for the fad's sake. He is about to publish 
a dictionary of abbreviations, which will be a sub- 
stantial volume of about eight hundred pages, and 
will have a specially valuable appendix contain- 
ing <<all the legal abbreviations," treated with a 
scrupulous accuracy never before bestowed on the 
subject. The book will appear, it is hoped, in 
August, and is likely to take high rank among the 

products of plodding industry. 

• • • 

The appouttmbnt of California coxjnty 
LiBRARLAifS, under the requirements of the new 
county library law approved Feb. 25, 1911, is to be 
made only upon certificate of qualification from the 
State hoaid of library examiners. An examination 
open to all applicants, who may be of either sex 
and may come from any quarter of the globe, will 
be held at the Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, Monday, 
May 22, 1911, at two o'clock in the afternoon under 
the supervision of Miss Mary L. Sutliff, head 
cataloguer lof the State Library, the examiners being 
Mr. James L. Gillis, librarian of the State Library, 
Mr. William R. Watson, librarian of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, and Mr. Purd B. Wright, who 
has recently resigned as librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library in preparation for his removal to 
Kansas City, whose public library system he is to 
take charge of. The examination at Pasadena falls 

within the week of the A. L. A. conference. 

• • • 

M. Maeterlinck in reflective mood is re- 
ported in the Paris Figaro by M. Francois Poncet- 
ton. Among a variety of topics touched upon 
reminiscently or meditatively was one of especial 
interest to those play-goers who have seen ''The 
Blue Bird." Speaking of the staging of the piece, 
its author said : '' It was a daily struggle for three 
solid months. It called for unremitting energy. 
Everything had to be done over and over again, 
despite most earnest advice to the contrary. And 
the children! Oh, the world of gentle discipline it 
took to train them! But they are perfect At 
Moscow we could not find any children, though 
every one tried to help us. We were obliged to 
take young men, and we cut a row of deep grooves 
across the stage for them to move in. With trail- 


ing draperies, they managed in this way to look 
like children. But actors walking always along a 
fixed line had the appearance of mannikins. In 
Paris, thanks to these fine children, there was life 
and go." One is sorry to learn that M. Maeterlinck'i 
beloved bees have fallen victims to the rigors of 
the Nonnan dimate, and his hives are empty. 

• • • 

Dartmouth's plans for a new library build- 
ing formed a part of the substance of Pkresident 
Nichols's recent address before the Dartmouth 
alumni of Western Massachusetts at their annosl 
banquet in Springfield. The trustees of the college 
are considering ways and means, and at their latest 
meeting they discussed plans for a structure to cost 
a quarter of a million dollars and to call for an addi- 
tional quarter-million for equipment and endowmeDt 
The present building was provided when the whole 
student body did not exceed three hundred and 
seventy-five — a smaller number than that of last 
autumn's entering class, — and the four years' emv 
riculum was a very simple and invariable programme 
contrasted with the manifold courses now offered. 

• • • 

The class-day rejuvenescence of the gray- 
beard ALX7MNUS is truly a pleasing spectacle to 
the beholder and a delightful experience to the old 
'^ grad " himself. To be young again just for one 
day is well worth the price of an excursion ticket 
from Galveston to Cambridge, or from Seattle to 
New Haven. But for whole classes of ten or fifteen 
or perhaps twenty years' remove from the com- 
mencement platform to parade the campus attired 
as clowns and blowing penny whistles, does at times 
almost make the judicious grieve. Accordingly we 
learn not without a measure of approval that the 
Yale Alumni Day festivities this year are not to be 
diversified by excessive indulgence in puerilities on 
the part of the sedate. In the procession to the 
ball-game only the triennial and possibly the sex- 
ennial class will wear fantastic costumes, the older 
men being expected to content themselves with 
more sober attire. This timely hint from Tale 
deserves to be heeded elsewhere. 

• • • 

Important library legislation is reported 
from Indiana. The Greneral Assembly has acted 
favorably upon every definite recommendation made 
by the State Library Association at its meeting of 
last October. The most important enactment was 
that providing for an Indiana Centennial Commis- 
sion to ^^ formulate plans for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the admission of Indiana into the Union bj 
the erection of a State building, and its dedication 
in 1916, to be known as the Indiana Educational 
Building." The building, if erected, as now seems 
likely, will house the State Library and Musenm, 
the Public Library Commission, and the educational 
and scientific offices of the Commonwealth. The 
next General Assembly wUl pass upon the plans 
submitted by the Centennial Commission. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

LEON SECHK, THE " ANECDOTALIST " OF 
FRENCH ROMANTICISM. 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

The champions of dry-as-dnst erudition have tried 
hard to discredit the use of the anecdote in literature. 
Entertaining or interesting writers are branded as 
•* popular " and dismissed with contempt. Literature 
must be austere, or not be at all. This absurd prejudice 
had assumed a very strong hold on modern generations 
under the double influence of the methods of natural 
sciences held up as models in all domains of research, — 
and the minute, pulverizing scholarship of the Germans. 
There are, however, indisputable signs of a reaction; and, 
indeed, really sensible writers have never ceased to realize 
that anecdotes are to literature and history exactly what 
natural facts are to sciences ; and moreover that they are 
as valuable information as any for the true historian. 

I^t us recall what has long been termed Prosper 
Mdrim^e's paradox: "I love in history," he says in his 
"Chronique de Charles IX.," "nothing but anecdotes; 
and among anecdotes, I prefer those in which I think 
that I can find a true picture of the customs and people 
of a given epoch. This taste is not very noble; but, I 
confess it with shame, I would gladly give Thucidides 
for the authentic M^moires of Aspasia or of a slave of 
Pericles." Barbey d'Aurevilly said about the same 
thing in the following: <<The anecdote is the very con- 
centration of history, when one knows how to choose it 
and how to place it." None understood better the value 
of the anecdote than Taine, the grave and the great. 
And, only recently, M. Jules Lemaitre made some re- 
marks of the same order in speaking of Sainte-Beuve. 
Indeed, what did Sainte-Beuve do in his famous 
" Lundis " but spread the anecdote method long ago in 
use by Tallemant des R^aux, La None, Saint Simon ? 
And why not go back to Diogenes of Laertes, or Plu- 
tarch (see the latter's introductory words to his Life 
of Alexander)? 

Of course, it will not be sufficient to tell anecdotes in 
order to be a good historian or a good judge in literary 
matters; it is with the anecdote as with any other tool, — 
it must be handled properly. 

Now, it is interesting to remark that in France (the 
mother country and the leading country of literary 
criticism) the period that has been for Uie first time 
studied scientifically by contemporaries, the period of 
Romanticism, is known almost exclusively by the anec- 
dote method. And again interesting is the fact that we 
owe by far the most considerable part of those valuable 
documents to one scholar, M. L^on S^h^. M. S^chd 
has devoted his time and money for years to the untir- 
ing searching of archives, libraries, and private corre- 
spondence. It is thought that, in his many publications, 
some pages are not very relevant; but who is competent 
to decide whether any document may not sooner or 
later be relevant ? The fact is that for one who studies 
away from Parisian libraries, M. S^h^'s books are 
treasures. His latest volume is on Delphine Gay,* << La 
Muse de la Patrie," who married Emile de Girardin, 
the famous director of <* La Presse," a paper that did 
much for the progress of letters in those days. 

* Delphine Gay : Mrae. de Girardin dans bob rapports 
aveo Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Rachel, Jules San- 
deau, Dumas, Eug^^ne Sue, et G^org^e Sand. Paris: Mer- 
care de France, 1910. 


In one of his previous volumes, << Le C^nacle de la 
Muse Fran^ise," M. S^chd had devoted a chapter to 
Delphine Gay as a writer. Here he deals more espe- 
cially with the woman. And indeed as a woman she 
is more interesting than as a writer. Moreover, no 
matter how creditable Delphine's successes as a poet 
or as a dramatic author were at the time, there can be 
no doubt but that a considerable part of these successes 
was due to the grateful devotion of so many literary 
friends. In a way her beauty and her personal charms 
were an obstacle to greater achievements as an author. 
Even if she had wanted to give more time and labor to 
her writings, her friends, who were so anxious to enjoy 
her society, would have prevented her from securing 
the quiet indispensable for creations of lasting fame. 
This is the impression one gets from the revelations 
made by M. S^ch^. Besides, her mother had warned 
her : « If you want to be taken seriously, give the 
example yourself. ... Be a woman as regards your 
gowns, and a man as regards grammar." She tried 
hard, and Soumet was proud of his pupil's achieve- 
ments. But Balzac's fear was not wholly unfounded : 
« Be in the execution in turn poetical and ironical; but 
have a uniform style, and then you will leave behind 
you that distressing distance that people are accustomed 
to find between sexes (speaking from the literary point 
of view) ; for I, for one, do not consider that either 
Madame de Stael or Madame (jreorge Sand has suot 
ceeded in the task." Lamartine also, the most sincere 
admirer among all of Delphine's friends, had soon diag- 
nosed the case: " Her verses are what I like least about 
her. However, she has a nice feminine talent; but the 
< feminine ' is terrible in poetry." 

What Delphine did perfectly was the «<Chronique 
Parisienne," published in her husband's newspaper 
under the name of Yicomte de Launay, — an account of 
Parisian life under the July Monarchy that compares 
with Madame de S^vign^'s account of the seventeenth- 
century society. This, and two short comedies, " La 
joie fait peur " and <* Le chapeau de I'horloger/* remain 
her best achievements as a writer. She was too intel- 
ligent not to understand; to a lady who once compli- 
mented her on her poetry she answered: <<It should 
rather be my duty to compliment you, madame; it is 
better for us women to inspire poems than to write 
them ? " 

But what a woman she was ! How she knew how to 
encourage and help the brilliant men of her time, how 
often she brought back peace when feelings had been 
hurt, how splendidly she made use of her social position 
as the wife of de Girardin to make all those genial 
people work in harmony for good causes I With every 
one she was different, and yet always the same good 
cordial woman. Her correspondence, — to Hugo, to 
Balzac, to Rachel, for instance, — shows admirably 
that adaptability. 

Of course, all her preferences went to Lamartine; 
and does not that speak in her favor too ? She was 
for him another Elvire, the Elvire of the years of 
maturity. She never concealed her feeling for him, 
from the day when she wrote that beautiful poem: 

** Qnel est done le secret de mes vagnes alarmes ? 
Eflt-ce nn nonveau malhenr qn^il me fant pressentir? 
D^oil vient qu^hier mes yenz ont vers^ tant de larmes 
En le voyant partir ? " 

until the day when her will showed that her last thought 
had been for <' le Dieu." He on his side was more 
reserved; but no more beautiful lines were written by 
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to draw and paint for whatoTer was to oome of it, a 
mere boy's wish. My father took me to my grandfather, 
the father of my mother, who had for some time been 
a painter, especially of miniatures, and not a bad one. 
I never knew exactly how he came by his training. . . . 
To him I came to get my first lessons of art, which 
were sadly prosaic and which would have driven me 
away if it haid not been that my father insisted upon 
my carrying out anything that I had proposed to do. 
The teaching was as mechanical as it could be, and was 
rightly based upon the notion that a boy ought to be 
taught BO as to know his trade. " 

This teaching appears to have been continued 
until La Farge went to college, where his pro- 
fessor in English led him to study the literary 
and historic^ side of art. . After college he 
began the study of law, but to help a French 
artist he took some lessons in painting from 
him. This revived his interest in art, and led 
to a visit to Europe in 1856. He was then in 
his twenty-first year, and highly impressionable. 
In Paris he was introduced to artistic and lit- 
erary circles by his cousin Paul de Saint-Yictor, 
then a notable figure in the world of letters. 
Largely to please his father, who wished him to 
learn the practice of painting, he entered the 
studio of Couture, but being ** impatient to 
paint according to school ways'' he did not 
stay more than a couple of weeks. Then fol- 
lowed a tour through Northern Italy with his 
cousin Paul ; visits to Munich, Dresden, and 
Copenhagen ; and, after a little time spent in 
Bel^um and England, he returned to America 
and to reading law. 

The months spent in Europe, however, and 
especially the stimulating contact with the en- 
thusiastic adherents of the romantic movement, 
had given direction to his thoughts, and he soon 
began to perceive his true vocation. Still he 
did not break away from his legsA studies at 
once. He began by taking a roonfL the Studio 
Building in Tenth Street, where he occasionally 
** tried to paint," as he says, ^* on a small and 
amateurish scale." While debating whether 
to go back to Paris for a course of vigorous 
training, a meeting with William M. Hunt, 
who had been a favorite and brilliant pupil of 
Couture*s, caused him to enter Hunt's studio 
at Newport as a pupil. La Farge's account of 
his work under Hunt's tutelage is of especial 
interest. Master and pupil were constantly 
trying experiments, striving to penetrate the 
secrets of natural phenomena, and to discover the 
best methods of representing their visualaspects. 
It was a period upon which La Farge always 
loved to dwell. Already the love of knowledge, 
which Mr. Cortissoz denominates his ruling pas- 
sion, had laid firm hold of him. It held him to 


the end of his life : as long as he was able to 
work he never tired of trying experiments. 

This mental attitude led, a few years later, 
to the invention of opaline glass, with which 
his name is indissolubly associated, and to the 
splendid glass work of which he was the supreme 
master. Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be as to his work as a painter, no qualified 
judge can question the statement that as a 
designer of windows he has had no rival in 
modern times. As Mr. Cortissoz points out, 
his glass work has something more important 
than novelty and technical excellence. 

«It is the character of his glass that counts. At 
the roots of that character was La Farge's nndentand- 
ing of the true office of oonvention in art. Convention 
has for generations suffered in repute because it has so 
often been the refuge of the slack intelligence, bat to 
La Farge it was a precious instrument. Books and 
photographs were at his hand and he carried in his 
brain a kind of anthology of all the deooratiye styles; 
but not if he had tried could he have used them in the 
wooden, literal way of the unimaginatiye artist" 

The commission given him by his friend Van 
Brunt to do one of the windows for Memorial 
Hall at Harvard was destined to affect the 
whole course of his life. It was while engaged 
upon it that the discovery of opaline glass was 
made, and through his close attention to the 
details of the manufacture of the windows he 
designed that he had a severe illness from a 
form of lead poisoning which in 1866 brought 
him near to death's door, and left after-effects 
from which he never wholly recovered. Indeed, 
his whole life afterward was an almost constant 
struggle against physical disability, and his 
work was carried on under circumstances that 
would not have been possible to one of less 
courageous spirit. There is reason to think 
that more than anything else it was the quality 
of his designs for glass work that caused the 
architect Richardson to select La Farge to 
undertake the decoration of Trinity Church, 
Boston. And as other important commissions 
resulted from the successful accomplishment of 
that notable work, it was thus that he came to 
devote himself to mural decoration and became 
a recognized leader in that field. 

The praise that Mr. Cortissoz gives to La 
Farge's glass is none too high. His estimate 
of him as a painter is more open to question. 
To some of those who admire his works it ap- 
pears that in composition of line they do not 
always touch the highest note. In spite of the 
clearness of the artist's vision and his appre- 
ciation of the merits of the art of the Orient, 
he was essentially a realist, and as such found 
it difficult to adopt a treatment of forms in 
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whicli literal rendering of detail was sacrificed 
to rhythmic unity. Beoanse of this his paintings 
often lose much of their beauty when repro- 
duced in black and white, as the illustrations 
to this volume attest ; and we miss in them the 
very splendid line quality that characterizes a 
few of his early drawings, such as his ^^ Bishop 
Hatto," his " Giant," and his " Wolf Charmer," 
all of which are masterpieces in their way. 
Truly, as Mr. Cortissoz says : 

<* His fame is largely that of a great oolorist, who 
made his mark in monumental moral decorations and 
in windows of stained glass. In both these fields he 
was wont to illustrate noble objects, and the loftiness of 
his ideas was also made known through his easel pictures 
and through his essays and addresses on painting." 

It is only fair to state that in bestowing ^ 
large meed of generous appreciation upon his 
friend's work, Mr. Cortissoz disclaims any 
attempt at finality of judgment as to his stand- 
ing as an artist. On the whole, the critical 
estimates made in the memoir are sound and 
well considered. But of more worth is the ten- 
der and affectionate presentment of a man who 
was of no common mould. From his own knowl- 
edge the writer of this review can testify to the 
accuracy of the *^ Study for a Portrait," as the 
opening chapter is styled. It is a beautiful 
picture, which those who knew La Farge cannot 
fail to treasure. One passage from it may be 
quoted for the light it sheds upon a phase of 
the master's personality not known to the world 
at large : 

"1 have heard some brilliant talkers, Whistler 
amongst them, but I have never heard one even re- 
motely comparable to La Farge. He knew nothing of 
the glittering, phrase-making habit of the merely clever 
man, to whom the condensation of a bit of repartee into 
an epigram is a triumph. * I am not a clever man,' he 
once said to me, * but sometimes I do clever things. I 
think when that happens it is the work of the disemon 
of Socrates.' He gave me a droll instance. He was 
dictating to a typewriter who made a mess of the names 
of some Chinese gods. *Like a flash I said to her, 
** Miss X., you have put in here the name of your best 
uian." She blushed violently and admitted it.' He 
paused. < They often do that,' he added, with one of 
his understanding smiles. There were often, by the 
way, such flashes of innocent fun as this in his conver- 
sation, but he held you, of course, on a far higher 
plane. There he practised a serene eloquence, ranging 
over fields so spacious that in addition to the weighty 
substance of his talk he stimulated the listener as with 
a sense of large issues, of brave venturings into seas of 
thought. He had seen the world, he had known a mul- 
titude of men and things, and this rich experience 
reacted upon his nature. But his complexity was a 
central possession, it was of the very texture of his souL 
There went with it, too, a peculiar poise, a strange, self- 
centered calm. His pronounced sympathy for the East 
was easily understood. He liked its attitude of contem- 
plation. His own habit was meditative. But where his 


individuality made a still further claim was in the direc- 
tion of a tremendous intellectual and spiritual activity. 
<< To sit with him in fervid talk on a thousand things 
was to feel, presently, that he flung out a myriad invis- 
ible tentacles of understanding, electric filaments which 
in an instant identified him with the subject of his 
thought and made him free of its innermost secrets. 
And what he gathered through these magical processes 
he brought back and put before you, slowly, with an 
almost oracular deliberation, but in such living words 
and with such an artistic balancing of his periods that 
you saw what he saw, felt what he felt, and waited in 
positively tense enjoyment for the unfolding of the 
next mental picture." 

It was in such ways as this that John La Farge 
revealed himself to his friends ; and to them he 
was ever, as Mr. Cortissoz has happily said, 
^^a lambent flame of inspiration." 

Fbedesigk W. Gookin. 


The Fouxdations of thb J^lneteenth 

Centttby.* 

Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, author 
of ^* The Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," was bom in England, the son of Admiral 
W. C. Chamberlain. His education was never- 
theless received almost entirely in France and 
Germany, and by residence abroad he has 
almost, if not quite, ceased to be an Englishman. 
His earliest works — ^* Notes aur Lohengrin," 
^*Das Drama Richard Wagners," and *^Be- 
cherches sur la sdve ascendante " — reveal the 
catholicity of his interest as well as something 
pf his mastery of the languages of Europe. 
His reputation was made by the publication of 
a Life of Wagner, and immensiely enhanced 
by the work now translated into English — 
^^ Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts," 
published in 1899, of which three editions were 
exhausted in three years, and eight editions 
have appeared up to tJie present time. There is 
nothing surprising, however, in the success of the 
work. We are not accustomed to expect books 
of striking originality from historians, and when 
one appears the shock is the more keenly felt. 
The present work is nevertheless much more 
than a mere novelty, revealing as it does on 
every page wide and accurate knowledge, mas- 
terly grasp of an immense subject, the profound 
reflection of a powerful mind, and courage — 
the confidence of a man who has something more 
than opinions that are'* well documented." Mr. 
Chamberlain modestly disclaims any unusual 

♦The Foundatiohb of this Ninbtbsmth Cxntuby, 
By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. Translated from the 
German by John Lees, M.A., D.Lit. (Edin.). With an 
Introdnction by Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.O.f K.G.B. Li two 
Tolomes. New York : John Lane Go. 
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knowledge, but his book reveals an astonisbing 
familiarity with the history, the literature, the 
art and philosophy of Europe, and with the his- 
tory of science and of scientific method. Yet it 
is no mere classified note-book that he gives us. 
There is no musty smell of old folios here, nor 
odor of midnight oil. Everything has passed 
through a renovating mind, and comes out fresh 
and vital. It is indeed time, as Lord Kedesdale 
says, *^ that England should see the book clothed 
in the native language of its author." 

Those — if there be any such — who still 
think that virtue and vice are products like 
sugar and vitriol, and that history is only the 
manifestation of the mechanism of nature as 
conceived by science ; or that races count for 
nothing and that great men are only links — 
large links possibly, but still only links — in an 
unbreakable chain ; that the historian — pros- 
trating himself before something that wants to 
be known and expanding himself sensitively 
that nothing may be lost on his thin surface 
and film — is concerned only to ascertain ob- 
jectively and to record with indifference exactly 
what happened ; those who think with Walter 
Pater tlutt '' all periods, types, schools of taste, 
are in themselves equal," thus judging the his- 
torical fact by the fact's existence, or erecting, 
for purposes of evaluation, some mythicaUy 
vague standard of ^'Progress"; — ^those who are 
wedded to all or any of these prevailing notions 
will find that Mr. Chamberlain's book has little 
meaning for them : a collection of wild vagaries;, 
let them not read it I "What is the book?" 
asks Lord Redesdale. " Is it history, a philo- 
sophical treatise, a metaphysical inquiry? I 
confess I know not." You will not find any 
ready-made pigeon hole into which it can be 
easily slipped — and forgotten. It is not one of 
those books made to be labeled : — " serviceable 
compendium," " indispensable to the scholar," 
" adapted to the general reader," " contribution 
to knowledge." No, none of these shop-worn 
phrases is applicable. The book seeks to carry 
conviction, and desires only to be understood. 

Let us, therefore, in order to understand 
it, drop all our notions of history and place 
ourselves at the author's point of view. And 
first of all, painful as it may be, let us forget 
that there is such a thing as objectivity. Ob- 
jectivity, Mr. Chamberlain scorns, at least if 
objectivity means a pale neutrality. He has 
not formed his judgments " from the Aristo- 
phanic cloud-cockoo-land of a supernatural 
objectivity.'* "Even an enemy can appreciate 
honest frankness. When it is a question of 


the dearest possessions of the heart, I prefer, 
like the Teutons, to rush naked to battle, with 
the sentiments that God has given me, rather 
than to march to the field adorned in the 
artificial armour of a science which proves 
nothing, or in the toga of an empty rhetoric 
which reconciles everything." Note well this 
last phrase. Mr. Chamberlain does not wish 
to reconcile everything. History is not made 
by the passive resistance of dead wills. There 
are real prizes to be won, ideals to be fought 
for, " dearest possessions of the heart " to be 
cherished. " What is the good of ' objective 
phrases '?" If there is nothing worth fighting 
for in the present, the past has no human value ; 
if there is something worth fighting for, the 
past acquires new meaning and fresh vitality 
by being seen in perspective. History, like 
life, as Professor Miinsterberg would say, has 
to do with " will attitudes"; and the historian 
is concerned, not with mechanical adaptations, 
but with purposes, the conflict of irreconcilable 
ideals. Mr. Chamberlain does not stand aside 
from this conflict and observe with Olympian 
calm the interplay of forces in order to pre- 
sent us with the impotent conclusion that what 
happened was the only thing that could have 
happened. On the contrary, he distinguishes 
for us the Manichean principles of light and 
darkness that are at work in history, and bids 
us manfully enter the struggle which is ever 
renewed and of which the issue is ever uncertain. 
Now it is clear that one cannot treat history 
in this fashion without some touchstone for 
estimating the importance of the historical fact ; 
one must have a real standard of value, a stand- 
ard that is something more than an algebraic 
function of the fact's extension in time and 
space. Mr. Chamberlain has such a standard. 
The thing that is permanent in history, the 
thing therefore of highest value, he finds to be 
culture. By culture he means art (including 
poetry and music) and philosophy — ^philosophy 
in the sense of Weltanschauung ^ a perception 
of the problems of life, a kind of theory of life 
in the most general sense, and therefore em- 
bracing religion and ethics. Culture is quite 
distinct from civilization, which is a thing of 
the moment, and from science, which gives ns 
control over nature but explains nothing, being 
rather only the ever more and more detailed 
exposition of something Unknowable. Now 
culture is valuable because through it, and 
particularly through art, which is the quintes- 
sence of culture, man " employs the elements, 
which nature offers him,' to create for himself 
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a new world of semblance." By this creative 
« shaping " man disengages himself, as it were, 
from nature, ceases to be a part of the mechani- 
cally ordered universe, and becomes the arbiter 
of his destiny. Only through culture in this 
high sense does man '* enter into the daylight 
of life," only thus do his actions acquire higher 
value than the actions of other animals. 

But do not suppose that culture, like know- 
ledge or precious metals, is something that can 
be accumulated and stored up and bequeathed 
to succeeding ages, so that the sum of it at the 
disposal of humanity is always increasing. We 
are not the *' heirs of all the ages " in any such 
fashion as that. The culture of the Greeks, for 
example, is something absolutely inseparable 
from the Greeks themselves, — an intimate per- 
sonal possession of those who created it, incom- 
municable and inimitable. We cannot borrow 
it or use it : we can of course enjoy it ; it serves 
as an inspiration, possessing both the stimulus 
and the restraint of a noble example. Like 
personality, culture is the expression of some- 
thing essenliially individual, in respect to par- 
ticular ideas or works of art, the creation of 
the individual genius, and in respect to more 
complete conceptions of life embodied in a har- 
moniously developed philosophy, art, and re- 
ligion, the creation of distinct, individualized 
^' races " or nations. Culture apart from par- 
ticular races or nations, a culture of humanity 
for example, is a pure abstraction and perfectly 
useless at that, ^^ as if we could all — Egyptians, 
Chinese, Congo Negroes, Teutons — be cast into 
one pot; whereas in every sphere of life we 
see that even our nearest relations — Greeks^ 
Romans, Indians, Iranians — pass through a 
perfectly individual and peculiar course of de- 
velopment." History is to be judged, therefore, 
by this standard : culture being the highest good, 
and possible only through the free self-expression 
of the individual and the individual race, the 
importance of any period or people depends 
upon the extent to which this freedom is real- 
ized and the quality of the culture which it is 
able to produce. If this reminds anyone of 
Kant, Mr. Chamberlain will not object ; he has 
a great admiration for E^t, and compares him 
with Christ as a supremely great emancipator 
of the human spii:it. 

Now this reckless use of the term ^^ race " 
will irritate many people, and it ought to be 
said perhaps that Mr. Chamberlain knows all 
that has been written about the '^ Aryan Myth." 
But for the historian the practical fact is that 
perfectly distinct groups of men with peculiar 


capacities and ideals have made European his- 
tory. That each of these groups — Greeks, 
Romans, English, French — is a mixture of 
many peoples is quite true ; but in each case 
the ori^al elem^ts have combined to form a 
new and stable product, a unified and homoge- 
nous group. For the historian's purpose, Mr. 
Chamberlain contends, these groups may well be 
called races. *^ What kind of thing is this orig- 
inally ^ psychologically uniform race ' of which 
Renan speaks? Probably a near relation of 
Haeckel's human apes." Whatever it is, it has 
no importance for tixe historian, the conclusions 
of these eminent scholars being, for him, singu- 
larly irrelevant. ^^The great scholar Renan 
sees the English human thoroughbred, so to 
speak, rising before his eyes : the ages of his- 
tory are before him. What does he deduce 
therefrom ? He says : since the Englishman of 
to-day is neither the Celt of Caesar's time, nor 
the Anglo-Saxon of Hengist, nor the Dane of 
Knut, nor the Norman of the Conqueror, but 
the outcome of a crossing between all four, one 
cannot speak of an English race at all. That 
is to say because the English race, like every 
other race of which we have any knowledge, 
has grown historically, because it is something 
peculiar and absolutely new, therefore it does 
not exist I In truth, nothing beats the logic of 
the scholar I" So far as the term has any 
practical meaning, Mr. Chamberlain thinks, 
history reveals a movement from ^' raoelessness 
Jbo ever clearer distinctness of race." 

It is possible, within the limits of this article, 
to suggest only in barest outline how the history 
of Europe, or rather *^ that past which is still 
living," appears when surveyed from the high 
vantage point of these general ideas. Three 
things of undying importance were achieved in 
the period of classical antiquity: the culture 
of the Greeks, the Roman conception of law 
and the State, and the revelation of Christ ; 
achievements, in the case of the Greeks and the 
Romans, of distinct races, in the case of Christ, 
of the preeminent individual. The Romans, it 
is true, produced no culture in the highest sense. 
Yet the ^' Roman, too, is an artist of mighty 
creating power — an artist in the clear, plastic 
shaping of the complicated machine of the 
state." Greater than the work of either Greek 
or Roman was the revelation of Christ, the 
birth of Christ being incomparably the most 
important event in human history. In a single 
sentence, '' the kingdom of God is within you," 
he revealed once for all the essence of all true 
religion. His teaching is absolutely hostile to 
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historical and materiaUstic religions, such as that 
of the Jews, and to religions in which salvation 
is based upon a prescribed system of good works, 
such as that of Roman Catholicism. It is hostile 
to them because it asserts, while they deny, the 
inestimable worth of the individual: '^ His out- 
ward lot does not correspond to his inner worth ; 
and thus it is that life becomes tragic, and only 
by tragedy does history receive a purely human 
purport." The supreme significance of the work 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of Christ, Mr. 
Chamberlain sums up thus : ^' In art and philo- 
sophy man becomes conscious of himself, in 
contrast to nature, as an intellectual being ; in 
marriage andlawhe becomes conscious of himself 
as a social being, in Christ as a moral being." 
Thus by the beginning of the Christian era man 
had already '' entered into the daylight of life." 

But now come evil days. The Romans, 
gaining the whole world, lost their own soul. 
^*The spirit of Rome," as Jhering says, ^^is an 
acid": and unfortunately so, for no race or 
nation was able to resist the corrosive action of 
that dissolvent, and the Mediterranean world 
sank back into that abomination of abomina- 
tions, a '* Chaos of Peoples." Fit only for 
slavery, nothing worthy could be expected of 
that raceless horde. ^' Mongrels held the whip 
hand," and constructed, out of the decadent 
Roman conception of Csdsarism which replaced 
the true Roman ideal of the state, and the his- 
torical and materialistic reHgion of the Jews 
which was grafted on to the reUgion of Christ, 
and the systematizing scholastic principle 
inherent in Aristotle, that ingenious instou- 
ment of bondage, the neo-Roman-ecclesiastical- 
Imperium. Inspired by the doctrines credo ut 
intdligam and quod prindpi placuit leges 
vigorem habety it was and could not but be the 
most irreconcilable enemy of all individualism 
in thought and conduct. This, then, is the 
tragedy of European history, '^ that the in- 
herited culture of antiquity . • . was not 
transmitted to us by a definite .people but by a 
nationless mixture without physiognomy . . . 
by the raceless chaos of the decaying Roman 
empire. Our whole intellectual development is 
still under the curse of this unfortunate inter- 
mediary stage ; it is this that supplies weapons 
to the anti-national, anti-racial powers even in 
the nineteenth century." 

And what saved us from this degrading 
bondage? Why, the entry of the Teutons 
into western Europe. From that day to this 
our history becomes, *^ in a certain sense," ^' a 
struggle between Teuton and non-Teuton, be- 


tween Germanic sentiment and anti-Germanic 
disposition, a struggle which is waged partly 
externally, philosophy against philosophy,partly 
internally, in the breast of the Teuton himself." 
In the so-called Middle Ages (Mr. Chamberlain 
has done away with the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, the most misleading conceptions 
imaginable) the struggle took the form of a 
conflict between the principles of nationalism 
and universal empire. The Reformation, pri- 
marily a political movement, freed the nations 
from Roman control, and since then the suc- 
cessful assertion of Teutonic individuality and 
nationality in science, industry, politics, relig- 
ion, art, — the rise of a new world and a new 
culture, the Teutonic, — is the cardinal fact of 
western history. The French Revolution was 
not the beginning of a new era, but the begin- 
ning of the end of Roman domination, although 
even in the nineteenth century anti-Teutonic 
forces, such as socialism and the neo-scholastic 
movement, are still operative. 

The force with which the author presents his 
argument, the wealth of information, the keen 
insight, the persuasive conviction which he 
brings to its support, must be taken for granted : 
the bare skeleton which we offer here gives no 
hint of what is really most vital in the book. 
I scarcely feel justified, therefore, in offering 
any criticism. Yet to press the facts into his 
formula, Mr. Chamberlain is seemingly forced 
to depart somewhat from his own theory of 
race. He tells us, indeed, that he uses the 
term Teutonic — der Germane — in a very 
broad sense, including under it Celts and Slavs. 
^^ We Teutons," who have kept the faith and 
fought the good fight against the Chaos of Peo- 
ples, become frequently wonderfully attenuated, 
often dissolving, in fact, into the tiiin air of an 
abstract conception. The struggle between 
Teuton and non-Teuton is almost identical 
with the opposition between the ideal of the 
Roman Church and the ideal of freedom : who- 
ever opposes Rome is a Teuton, whoever sup- 
ports it is a non-Teuton ; so that Dante is a 
Teuton, and Louis XIV. is sometimes one, as 
in 1682, and sometimes not, as in 1685. And 
when Mr. Chamberlain publishes his book on 
the nineteenth century — as he gives us reason 
to hope that he will — we may expect to see the 
Italians emerge from the Chaos of Peoples 
under the leadership of that splendid Teuton, 
Camillo di Cavour. Certainly the opposition 
between liberty and authority, between nation- 
alism and universalism, between nominalism 
and realism, is a formula which simplifies and 
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illmninates mach of European history during 
the last thousand years. Probably no other 
single ^formula is equally useful. But when we 
substitute Teuton for liberty, nationalism, and 
nominalism, Chaos of Peoples for authority, 
universalism, and realism, the terms must be 
understood so elastically that they have scarcely 
any meaning at all. We seem, therefore, to be 
confronted with a dilemma: the Teuton race, by 
the author's own definition of race, becomes either 
an abstraction or else a new Chaos of Peoples. 

However, it is not necessary to think with 
Mr. Chamberlain that we Teutons are the 
people and that wisdom will die with us, in 
order to find his book of value. It is of great 
value, — among historical works, likely to rank 
with the most significant of the nineteenth 
century. Its high value does not reside in the 
most general theories, the universal formulas, 
alon&r which the main areiiment travels, but 
rath^ in the suggestive STpenelxating things 
said by the way. One despairs of conveying 
any adequate idea of the intellectual mastery of 
many diverse subjects which the book reveals, or 
of the profound reflection by which the author 
has avoided the taint of erudition without ceas- 
ing to be learned, or the penetrating insight 
and the keen analysis, the brilliant orifinuiahty, 
the trenchant humor, which give the Site 
distinction and its fascination. It should not be 
one of the books that are, as Emile Faguet says 
of the JSncyclop6di€y more celebrated than 
known. It should be read. But it should be read 
with an open mind. If the reader can drop 
for the moment any notions of history, science, 
reUgion, art or politics that he may have formed, 
he will assuredly find it, as Lord Redesdale 
has found it, ^^ a simple delight — fulfilling the 
highest function of which a teacher is capable, 
that of awakening thought and driving it into 


new channels. 


Carl Begkeb. 


English and Scottish Rambles 
OF A Poe t.* 

Uniform with the new, enlarged, aud illus- 
trated edition of Mr. William Winter's *' Shake- 
speare's Eugland," published last autumn, there 
now issue from the same publishing house a 
much amplified and handsomely illustrated edi- 
tion of ** Gray Days and Gold " and a new work 
entitled ^^ Over the Border." The former book, 
in its original trigesimo-secundo form, ^^has 

•Qbay Days and Gold. By William Winter. Illii»- 
trated. New York : Moffat, Yard <& Co. 

OvEB THB BoBDEB. By William Winter. Illnstrated. 
Kew York : Moffat, Yard & C5o. 


passed through more than fifteen large editions," 
writes Mr. Winter in his new preface, at the 
same time making a slight bibUographical mia. 
take in ascribing the date 1892 to the first 
American issue of the little classic, which 
really appeared in the Christmas holiday season 
of 1890. In reshaping his material, the author 
has withdrawn the sketches of Scottish travel 
and replaced them with several papers on En* 
glish themes, first published in '^ Old Shrines 
and Ivy '' (now long out of print), and haa added 
other sketches not before collected. A great 
deal of re-writing and correcting has also been 
done, so that the new ^^ Gray Days and Gold '' 
has comparatively little of the old about it 
excepting the sunshine of the author's manner 
and the freshness of his view of the hoaiy and 
the historic. 

Into the new book, "Over the Border," 
have gone chapters of the old that pictured 
scenes north of the Cheviot Hills, and also 
others subsequently written and taking the 
reader into the Highlands and to storm-bound 
lona. While in the two preceding volumes of 
this set the evident purpose was to interweave a 
thread of Shakespearean interest, in the third 
or Scottbh volume it is, appropriately enough, 
the author of " Waverley " who is made to 
supply the warp of association for Mr. Winter^s 
woof of narrative and description. 

Turning to one of the distinctly Shake- 
spearean chapters of the " Gray Days," a chap- 
ter entitled " Rambles in Arden," we have not 
long to hunt before hitting upon a bit of gold 
of the author's thought and fancy. A ramble 
to Wootton, six miles from Stratford, moves 
him to the following refiections : 

"The actual life of all places, when you come to 
know it well, proves to be, for the most part, conven- 
tional, commonplace, and petty. Human beings, with 
here and there an exception, are dull, each, in that 
respect, resembling the other, and each needlessly 
laborious to increase the resemblance. In this regard 
all parts of the world are alike, and therefore the 
happiest traveller is he who keeps mostly alone, and 
uses his eyes, and communes with his thoughts. The 
actual life of Wootton is, doubtless, much like that of 
other hamlets, a bickering tenor of church squabbles, 
village gossip, and discontented grumbling, diversified 
with feeding, drinking, cricket, golf, lawn tennis, matri- 
mony, birth, and death. But as I looked around upon 
the group of nestling cottages, the broad meadows, 
green and cool in the shadow of densely mantled trees, 
and the ancient church, gray and faded with antiquity, 
slowly crumbling amid the everlasting vitality of Na> 
ture, I felt that here, perhaps, might be discovered a 
permanent haven of refuge from the incessant platitude 
and triviality of ordinary experience and the empty 
strife and din of the world." 

Of course another visitor to the places in Mr. 
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Winter's itinerary might easUr find the peo- 
ple, individually Li ^llectively, vastly i^ 
interesting than the historic scenes and noble 
baildings which have kindled the writer's en- 
thusiasm. Few have the faculty of seeing all 
that there is to see and enjoy in a tour of 
England, or of any other country. Confining 
ourselves, therefore, to what most appeals to 
our present conductor, let us take a look at the 
renovated Shakespeare Church, of which, in a 
chapter not found in the earlier editions of his 
work, the author takes occasion to say : 

** Now that 8o many old things have been made new, 
the devotees of Shakespeare may be asked what it is 
of which they think they have reason to compUiin. 
Their answer is ready. They wanted to have the 
church repaired; they did not want to hare it rebuilt. 
The Shakespeare Church is a national monument 
More than that, — it is a literary shrine for all the 
world. There was an indescribable poetic charm about 
the old edifice, which had been bestowed upon it not by 
art, but by time. That charm should have been left 
untouched. Nothing should ever have been done to 
impair it. The building had acquired character. It 
had become venerable with age, storied with associa- 
tion, and picturesque with quaintness. . . . Above all, 
it had enshrined, for nearly three hundred years, the 
ashes of the greatest poet that ever lived. All that 
was asked was that it should be left alone. To repair 
it in certain particulars became a necessity, but to idter 
it was to do an irreparable harm. That harm has 
been done; and it is that which the Shakespeare en- 
thusiast resents and deplores.'' 

Then follow the author's expressions of 
*' amazement and sorrow" as he surveys the 
*' modem improvements," and his description 
of the more striking of these changes, which 
are more or less familiar to all who have visited 
Stratford and its church since 1892. 

In another newly-added chapter, on Tenny- 
son, Mr. Winter gives eloquent utterance to his 
admiration for the poet, without trying, appar- 
ently, to string him on to the Shakespearean 
thread of the book ; but that matters not. The 
secret of Tennyson's greatness reveals itself to 
him somewhat as follows : 

*< The transcendent attributes of power that Tenny- 
son's poems disclose are heart and imagination. Their 
vitality of feeling, never shown in discord or tumult, 
but always present, like the central heat of the sun, is 
colossal, and, looking back on the current of his years 
and the incessant fertility of his achievement, it is not 
less than marvellous that such intense emotion should 
have kept itself alive in him for so long a time. Al- 
most to the end his voice was a clarion and his pen was 
fire. In his poem of * Locksley Hall Sixty Years After ' 
there is the same strain of noble, impassioned feeling, — 
loftier, grander, more predominant and more august, 
if possible, — that bums in the < Locksley Hall' of his 
vigorous, splendid youth. He did not need to go out 
of himself for inspiration. The flame leaped from 
within. The altar was never darkened and never cold. 


Every influence that the experience and environment 
of his life could liberate became tremulous with sensi- 
bility and eloquent with meaning, the moment it touched 
his mind. It was as if tie wandering breeze derived 
warmth, fragrance, and deathless melody from only 
sweeping the strings of the harp that had been placed 
to receive its caress." 

As a companion piece to this we select from 

the second of the two volumes under review a 

passage from Mr. Winter's glowing tribute to 

the genius of Scott : 

« If ever there was a man who lived to be and not to 
seem, that man was Walter Scott. He made no 
pretensions. He claimed nothing, but he simply and 
earnestly earned all. His means were the oldest and 
the best,— self-respect, hard work, and fidelity to duty. 
The development of his nature was slow, but it was 
thorough and it was salutary. He was not hampered 
by precocity and he was not spoiled by conceit. He 
acted according to himself, honoring his individuality 
and obeying the inward monitor of his genius. But, 
combined with the delicate instinct of a gentleman, he 
had the wise insight, foresight, and patience of a phil- 
osopher, and therefore he respected the individuality 
of others, the established facts of life, and the settled 
conventions of society. His mind was neither embit- 
tered by revolt nor sickened by delusion. 

A very readable chapter of *^Over the 

Border" is devoted to a sojourn, lengthened 

by stress of weather from a few hours to five 

days, in the island of lona, which is described 

as three miles long by one and a half wide at 

its widest, and as supporting a population of 

about two hundred, who maintain a church and 

a school, and, in the school building, a library 

of nearly five hundred volumes, to which Mr. 

Winter has added another hundred. In further 

description of this happy land we read : 

<<The inhabitants are generally religious and are 
orderly, courteous, and gentle. No physician dwells 
in the place and no resident of it is ever sick. Death 
may come by drowning or by other accident, but, as a 
rule, the people live until tiiey are worn out, and so 
expire, naturally, from extreme age. The Graelic lang^ 
guage, althoagh it is dying away in the Highlands, is 
still spoken in lona. The minister, preaching on alter- 
nate Sundays at lona and at Bunessan, in Mull, speaks 
in English first, and then repeats his discourse in C^aelie, 
or he reverses that order, and for both sermons he has 
an audience. It was my good fortune to hear his dis- 
course in company with about fifty other persons, seated 
on wooden benches in a whitewashed room, and I have 
not heard a preacher more devout, earnest, sincere, and 
simple. . . . The Presbyterian house of worship was 
built in 1830, and it is a primitive sort of structure, 
now much dilapidated ; but in every attribute that shonld 
appertain to the character of a clergyman its minister 
would do honor to the finest church in the kingdom." 

Not only in this journey to the Hebrides, 
but also in a visit to Lichfield (described in the 
other volume) does the author cross the track 
of Dr. Johnson, to whom he pays appropriate 
tribute, to the advantage and entertainment of 
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the reader. Other men of letters encountered 
in his pages, and probably far more interesting 
to him, are Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, Gray, 
Bums, and Matthew Arnold. There is occa- 
sional appropriate use of poetic quotation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Winter's pleasant custom, but 
the group of original poems appended to the 
earlier edition of " Gray Days and Gold " is 
not found in this latest issue, possibly because 
these poems have in the meantime been ac- 
corded a more fitting place in the author's 
complete poetical works. The abundant views 
and portraits in the two volumes combine with 
the large and clear typography and beautiful 
binding to make the books as satisfying in 
appearance as they are excellent in literary 
quality. Percy F. Bicknell. 


Tub :N'eei>less Making of IjAws.« 

A few years ago, when Judge Alton B. Parker, 
in the midst of so much anti-trust agitation 
and legislation, declared that very little trust 
legislation was needed and that the corporations 
could be controlled by the enforcement of the 
common law by state judiciary, he was practi- 
cally laughed out of court. After reading Pro- 
fessor Stimson's treatise on ''Popular Law- 
Making," one may still not agree with Judge 
Parker, but one will at least see that there is 
something to be said on his side of the contro- 
versy. The author certainly shows that ills popu- 
larly supposed to be modem are hoary with age, 
and that the laws intended to check these evils 
are butre-statementsof actsof Parliament passed 
centuries ago, or re-statements of the common 
law. For example, he shows that *' all contracts 
in unreasonable restraint of trade were always 
unlawful in England and are so therefore by 
our common law." The first use of the expres- 
sion '' restraint of trade " occurs in 1486, when 
companies were forbidden to charge prices for 
their wares '' for their own profit and to the 
common hurt of the people.'' 

The only necessi^ then, thinks Professor 
Stimson, for anti-trust legislation by Congress 
is merely to extend the principles of the com- 
mon law to inter-state commerce and to impose 
proper penalties. So far, he thinks, '' we have 
found nothing new, either in remedy or offense." 
Indeed, we are still behind our ancestors ; for 
they made an exception of reasonable restraint 

•PoFULAB Law-Makiko. A Study of the Origrin, Hia- 
toiy, and Present Tendencies of Law-Makingr by Statute. 
By Frederick Jesnp Stimson. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


of trade, but the Sherman act does not. In 
the matter of penalties, we simply fine the Beef 
Trust the paltry sum of $26,000, though the 
forestaller of 1852 must forfeit the surplus over 
cost to the crown and suffer imprisonment for 
two years. However, it should be added that 
the Federal Government is at last waking up 
to the inadequacy of fines and is giving more 
attention to criminal prosecutions. 

A few examples to illustrate the similarity 
between ancient and modem legislation will be 
of interest. One of the greatest evils we have 
had to fight has been the discrimination in rates 
for transportation ; back in the fourteenth cen- 
tury a ferryman was punished for charging less 
for the ferriage of a large drove of sheep than 
for a smaller number, ^^ contrary to the common 
custom of the realm." To-day we look with a 
sort of admiring wonder on a Leiter or a Patten 
when he attempts to ^^ comer" any particular 
commodity — at least we did until very re- 
cently; in the middle ages this was called 
*^ forestalling " or *^ regrating," and was a great 
offense, — indeed. Bishop Hatto paid for it with 
his life. Happily, we are getting back to the 
mediaeval idea, and the demand for legislation 
against gambling in ^^ futures " to *^ the com- 
mon hurt of the people" is becoming more 
insistent, especially on the part of the cotton 
planter in the South and the consumers of 
wheat bread. Certainly it ought to apply to 
such staple articles of food as beef, pork, Imd 
wheat. The ^'lowa idea," thought to have 
been originated by Senator Cummins, that 
when a trust gets complete control of any in- 
dustry its surplus profits should be forfeited to 
the state, either by means of a franchise tax or 
by abolishing the tariff on that article, dates 
back to a fourteenth-century statute which 
declared that all who bought up all the foreign 
product of any article must forfeit all the profits 
to the state. If to the Oklahoma law requiring 
hotels to furnish sheets nine feet long, we add 
the statute of 1495 regulating abuses in stuffing 
feather beds, perhaps legislation on that subject 
will be complete. 

In this striking way Professor Stimson has 
brought before the reader the similarity be- 
tween the evils and the legislation of the past 
and present. But even where not enlivened in 
this way, the book is no mere enumeration of 
dry facts. It sets forth in a readable style the 
early laws relating to labor, such as fixing 
wages, compulsory labor, trades unions, eto., 
and the laws against combinations in restraint 
of trade and against trusts. Far more atten- 
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tion is given to modern, especially American, 
legi9lation. Here we have, in very concise and 
unable form, the main legislation on property 
rights, rates and prices, monopolies, corpora- 
tions, and the whole problem of labor. Nor 
does the author merely summarize the laws ; 
he also enlivens them with discriminating com- 
ment and criticism. 

The Dartmouth College case exercised a 
beneficent influence in its day in strengthen- 
ing nationalism; but it also had a baneful 
influence in strengthening vested interests. 
Mainly because of the former, perhaps, it has 
exercised a strange sort of fascination over our 
'udges, so that they have been unwilling to 
reverse it by name, though they have rendered 
It number of decisions not only inconsistent 
with it, but diametrically opposed to it. For 
example, Massachusetts granted a perpetual 
franchise to a corporation to make beer (1827), 
and later passed a law that no corporation 
should make beer ; likewise, Minnesota granted 
a perpetual franchise to a railroad to fix its 
own fares, and then took away the right, and 
the later laws were upheld in both cases. In 
this way, under the police power, of which the 
states cannot divest themselves, we are making 
waste paper of the Dartmouth College decision, 
Fletcher vs. Peck, and other cases which pur- 
ported to be based on that clause of the Con- 
stitution which forbids any state to pass any 
law impairing the obligation of a contract. 
Also, if a citizen of Pennsylvania who marries 
his cousin in Delaware and then returns to 
Pennsylvania finds his marriage void and him- 
self guilty of a criminal offense, it looks as if 
we were tearing to tatters that clause which 
says that full faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, records, and judi- 
cial proceedings of the several states. 

Some of the author's conclusions will hardly 
be accepted by many. Most people probably 
will not go so far as he in assuming that the 
common law is adequate to the ills of to-day, 
considering the tremendous economic and social 
changes which have taken pkce since it was 
fixed, unless we are to allow our judges to go 
on making common law. Strangely enough, 
he would reject the Sherman anti-trust law 
because it *^ dispenses with a jury and throws 
unnecessarily upon the court — a distant high 
court of appeals — the burden of determining 
a complicated and voluminous mass of fact." 
Surely a court, even a distant court of appeals, 
18 more competent to do this than an ordinary 
jury " of the vicmage." 


While this book is very readable, some of 
the English to which it introduces us must be 
the king's, for the writer cannot believe that it is 
Taf t's — that is, American. If he should venture 
to say ^' certain definite named trades," surely he 
would not perpetrate ^' the very most skilful," or 
write ^^ while the Buffalo case at most only a 
geographical one." David Y. Thomas. 


Curiosities of Bbkss ix England.* 


A study of the costumes of past ages is of 
more than ordinary interest to a large number 
of people, including artists, actors, and students 
of history and literature ; and probably in no 
other country can this study be pursued with 
more satisfactory results than in England, where 
there has never been a distinctive national cos- 
tume adopted and maintained, where fashions 
have undergone many changes, and in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries reached the high- 
est pitch of extravagance as regards sleeves, 
farthingales, collars, shoes, and head-dress. 
Hitherto among the numerous writers upon the 
subject, Mr. F. W. Fairholt has been r^arded 
as the greatest authority, and his work on 
*^ Costume in England" is still cited by 
whoever enters the field of his studies. The 
authors of the two volumes before us have 
adopted distinct modes of treatment of appar- 
ently the same subject, namely, the changing 
&sluons of dress to which the people of England 
of the various classes were from time to time 
subjected from the earliest historic period down 
to tiie nineteenth century ; and the success to 
which each has attained in presenting a histoiy 
of costumes suggests that the history of dress 
is not an exact science and the field is still open 
for students to develop other phases of a veiy 
broad subject. 

Mr. Clinch's view*point is dearly that of the 
antiquary, and his effort is to describe the dress 
of all classes of people. He is accordingly 
inclined to use with caution the illustrative 
material derived from e£Bgies found on monn- 
mental sculptures and memorial brasses; for 
he finds that costume is made to represent in 
such memorials, symbolicaUy and convention- 
ally, the rank and the profession o r conditicm 

*Enolibh Ck>8TnME, from PrehiBtorio 'Rmes to the 
End of the Eighteenth Gentnry. By GeoiKO CUnoh, F JS.A. 
Scot., F.G.S. niustrated. Chioa«o : A. G. MoGlnrg & Co. 

British Costumes DUBHia XIX Ckktusiss (GitII uA 
Eoolesiastioal). By Mn. Charles H. Ashdown, Leetiutf 
apon Costume and Medifeyal Head-dresses, Expert Adviaer 
upon costumes to seyeral of the great Pageants, etc. lUvi' 
trated. New York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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of life of the wearer, and not his ordinary 
eveiy-day dress. So, while not neglecting the 
special formal and professional dress of the 
period of which he writes, but wishing to be 
more accurate in his description of the dress of 
the people in their less self-conscious hours, he 
relies more upon contemporary illuminations 
and paintings which depict the people when not 
on dress-parade and while pursuing their ordin- 
ary avocations. He finds documentary evidence 
of what people wore, in ancient wills and in- 
ventories, which not only give the names of 
articles of dress now obsolete, but describe them 
and tell of what materials they were made. He 
is fortunate also in many cases to find in 
museums actual costumes, preserved from re- 
mote times, upon which he can bestow a careful 
study. So, after presenting in three chapters 
the data available reeardine the dress of the 
prehistoric mhabitantfof th! island, and show- 
ing something of the development of clothing, 
and the influence of the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Norman occupation of the country upon the 
dress of the people, he classifies the later dress 
of the English by centuries, from the twelfth 
to the eighteenth inclusive, and devotes a chap- 
ter to each century. Such a classification is 
purely arbitrary and conventional, and faik to 
account for the influences operating from time 
to time to change the fashion of clothing, both 
for men and women, to a remarkable degree ; 
yet it seems to serve his convenience, his pur- 
pose apparently being to describe accurately 
the dress worn at a certain period without at- 
tempting to give the reason for its taking that 
form at that particular time. His remaining 
chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
Mediaeval and later garments ; Military, Eccle- 
siastical, Monastic, Academic, and Legal cos- 
tume ; Coronation and Parliamentary robes, 
and the robes of the orders of Chivalry, etc., — 
the matter for these chapters being arranged in 
encydopaBdic form and generally in alphabetical 
order. 

Mrs. Ashdown's point of view is that of an 
expert adviser in the various great pageants 
which have taken place in England of late years. 
It is the spectacular value of the costumes of 
the past which attracts her attention, and she 
pays great respect to the memorial brasses, 
regarding them as fiuiiishing more authentic 
information of the dress of the people than all 
other sources put together. Her classification 
of fashions is by the reigning sovereigns, which 
seems rational, for a change of sovereign un- 
doubtedly resulted in changes in the fashions 


of dress ; and she attempts a classification of 
the costume of ladies based upon the style of 
head-dress, without, however, giving a very 
plausible reason therefor. With exceeding 
patience, she describes in order the chajages of 
fashion which took place in each succeeding 
reign in the attire of both men and women. 
Ecclesiastical costume she treats in a separate 
division of her book, confining her comments 
to that of the Saxon and Angevin periods, end- 
ing with the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury when the various articles of ecclesiastical 
dress are supposed to have been fully developed. 
A glossary of less than five pages at the end of 
the text explains the nature of the materials 
used for clothing in the Middle Ages, some of 
the names of which have become obsolete. 

Both books include under the term ''cos- 
tume " everything resorted to for the adornment 
of the person — rings, bracelets, chains, jewelry, 
and even the dressing of the hair and the trim- 
ming of the beard ; and both give due attention 
to garments for purposes of official, profes- 
sional, or ecdesiastieal distinction. It is curious 
to note, however, that while both writers refer 
more or less explicitly to the sumptuary laws of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 
which prohibited handicraftsmen and yeomen 
from wearing clothes of greater value than 
''40 shillings the whole cloth," and restricting 
the " use of cloth of gold or purple colour " 
and purple silk to the King and his immediate 
family, they scarcely mention the act passed 
in 1679 requiring the burial of the dead in 
woollen, intended to lessen "the importation of 
linen from beyond the seas, and for the encourr 
agement of the woollen and paper manufac- 
tures of the Kingdom," which must have had a 
marked effect upon the costume of the people. 

The value of these volumes is greatly en- 
hanced by their illustrations. These are princi- 
pally sketches, drawings, and photographs 
from tombs and brasses, from miniatures in 
iUuminated manuscripts, and from historical 
paintings and portraits ; to which are added, in 
Mrs. Ashdown's book, colored plates photo- 
graphed from "examples" worn by models. 
Altogether, there are about seven hundred illus- 
trations; and these, with the descriptive text, 
glossaries, and other aids, provide the reader 
with the means of forming mental pictures of the 
men and women mentioned by English writers 
from the time of Chaucer down, and of appre- 
ciating the ridiculous extravagancies to which 
the fashions of dress at times carried the English 
people. Arthur Howard Noll. 
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Briefs on 'N'ew Books. 

Old Enaiuh Masic is now evidently turning from 
muticai creation to reflection, from produc- 

infirMmenu. ^\q^ ^ analysis. While the era of 

creation- is not over, it seems clear that the method 
of the masters is heginning to he subjected to criti- 
cal study, and the historical evolution of music is 
entering upon the scientifle phase of its understand- 
ing and exposition. So the study of the origin and 
development of musical instruments has assumed 
new proportions and significance. The great na- 
tions have produced orchestras individualized and 
differentiated; the instruments have not been the 
same; the effects have been varied. It has been 
an achievement of comparatively recent times to 
establish an orchestra that is inclusive and dominant. 
In Mr. Francis W. Galpin's '< Old English Instru- 
ments of Music" (McClurg) we have a treatment 
of the subject in every way adequate and at the 
same time interesting. The author has given us an 
important chapter in the evolution of the modem 
orchestra ; he has put under contribution sculpture, 
architecture, painting, as well as the printed sources 
of information ; he has delved in old libraries and 
conned difficult manuscripts; he has examined 
ancient scores requiring translation into the 
modern notation; he has visited the museums, 
with their collections of crude and tentative 
instruments. The result is decidedly noteworthy. 
Mr. Galpin says : '< The musical development of the 
human race has been divided by some writers into 
three stages. In the first our f orefather^ delighted 
themselves with the rhythmic beat of the drum, in 
the second they made merry with the cheerful 
strains of the pipe, in the third they began to 
appreciate the subtle refinements of the stringed 
instrument." In the execution of his theme Mr. 
Galpin follows the reverse order. He treats first 
of the old English stringed instruments, — rote, 
crowd, rebec, mandore, virginal ; then he discusses 
the wind instruments, — recorders, shawms, sack- 
buts, organs positive and portative ; next the percus- 
sion instruments, primitive and least important, — 
tabers, nakers, cymbals, chimes; finaUy the con- 
sort, — the way in which these instruments were 
brought together, making an orchestra so specialized 
that it may be denominated an English orchestra. 
The story is carried to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when the early and narrowly distinctive 
features of the consort developed into the splendid 
resources of mature music, — the orchestra to whose 
highest achievements we are listening now. The 
subject is elaborated with a wealth of illuminating 
material and references to other lands and times, 
an intimate acquaintance with the literature of the 
changing instruments, that imply the devotion of 
many years. The publishers have fully seconded 
the work of the author, and enhanced each topic 
with admirable and curious illustrations. The book 
is further enriched with a copious and valuable 
bibliography. 


A tribute to From childhood's happy hour to the 
ouroreateH present time, Mr. Archibald Hen- 
humoruu derson has been an eager reader of 

Mark Twain, to whom he now pays worthy tribute 
in a very readable study of his life and work, 
entitled simply, <<Mark Twain" (Stokes). ''My 
personal association with Mr. Clemens," he relates 
in his preface, '' comparatively brief though it was 
— an ocean voyage, meetings here and there, a 
brief stay as a guest in his home — gave me at last 
the justification for paying the debt which, with the 
years, had grown greater and more insistently 
obligatory. I felt both relief and pleasure when 
he authorized me to pay that debt by writing an 
interpretation of his. life and work." He groups 
his matter under four headings, — ''The Man," 
"The Humorist," "The World-Famed Genius," and 
'^Philosopher, Moralist, Sociologist." In the first 
of these sections he carries the biographical outline 
to the point where Mr. Howells has taken it up in 
"My Mark Twain," and in all of them he draws 
skilfully both on his personal memories of the 
humorist and on a variety of less direct but not 
necessarily less authentic sources of information. 
Naturally the tenor of his pages is prevailingly 
panegyric, and few readers will not delight to go 
all the way with him in his praise of one whom he 
links with Walt Whitman as distinctly and sn- 
premely American in his contribution to universal 
literature. But he need not in the same breath 
have ascribed only "derivative genius" to Emerson 
and Hawthorne. From Mr. Henderson's memories 
of Mark Twain, which contribute no little to the 
charm of his books, the following may here be 
quoted: "Samuel Langhome Clemens impressed 
me as the most complete and human individual I 
have ever known. He was not a great thinker; 
his views were not ' advanced.' The glory of his 
temperament was its splendid sanity, balance, and 
normality. The homeliest virtues of life were his — 
the republican virtue of simplicity; the domestie 
virtue of .personal purity and passionately simple 
regard for the sanctity of the marriage bond ; the 
civic virtue of public honesty ; the business virtue 
of stainless private honor. Mark Twain was one 
of the supreme literary geniuses of his time. But 
he was something more than this. He was not 
simply a great genius : he was a great man." Oe- 
casional strange words or usages arrest the attention 
in Mr. . Henderson's pages, — as '* inveigh " in the 
sense of " inveigle "; and intransigiancey with un- 
accountable accent ; and " oomedic "; and " remi- 
niscential," with its archaic and superfluous final 
syllable. Excellent portraits of Mark Twain, in- 
cluding several in colors, are supplied by Mr. Alvin 
Langdon Coburn, and a fifteen-page bibliograpby 

is appended. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc's essays, like 

anXiZr. »»>«»« .<>* "r. E. V. LncaB, are of 

the Elian tradition. Airy persiflage ; 
ironic mockery ; speculation, witty, idealistic, curioiu, 
but never strenuous ; quaint fancies ; shyly casual 
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confessions, — these are the elements out of which 
Mr. Belloc moulds his dainty trifles, plainly the 
diversions of his active mind, as they are meant, 
later, for the diversion of sympathetic readers. Mr. 
Belloc travels, sketches French cathedrals or English 
woodlands, communes with follow-tourists and his 
own soul, wonders, with sober cheerfulness, about the 
deeper meanings of life, and constructs allegories to 
satirize some of its follies. Having, in other years, 
trifled entertainingly '< On Nothing " and '^ On 
Everything," he now resourcefully puts forth a vol- 
ume ^' On Something" (Dutton). Its table of con- 
tents is, as always with Mr. Belloc, inviting : ''A 
Plea for the Simple Drama," <^0n Unknown 
People," ^' The Monkey Question : An Appeal to 
Common Sense," " On Bridges," " The Way to 
Fairyland," "The Tree of Knowledge," — ^these are 
titles that tempt to a further consideration of the 
small volume whose dainty size and gay cover give 
it an appropriately festal spring-tide air. Here 
are no Chestertonian paradoxes, no double-edged 
Sfiavian humors, none of Mr. Wells's shifting dis- 
satisfactions with things as they are. Mr. Belloc 
finds the world on the whole pretty good ; to him 
the things you cannot understand are not causes for 
complaint but objects of interest ; the things you do 
not like furnish agreeable contrasts to those you do. 
For instance, a lying guide-book in a hotel at Palma 
leads Mr. Belloc to the planning of a delectable 
guide-book by himself, wherein shall be recorded 
valuable truths about hotels where the landlords are 
nice, about the difficulties of negotiating harbors 
in small craft, the joy of climbing ordinary moun- 
tains, and " how to make men pleasant to you ac- 
cording to their climate and country." In compar- 
ing the delights of historical study with those of 
travel, Mr. BeUoc notes that both attract by '*the 
element of discovery and surprise, notably in little 
details." We suspect that Mr. Belloc might accept 
the same formula as summarizing his pleasure in 
life, and consequently as the keynote to his liter- 
ary expression. Those who prefer the well-beaten 
tracks, the large effects, and the grand manner, will 
not care for Mr. Belloc. But leisurely collectors 
of the small oddities, the obscure finenesses, and 
the little-considered savours and qualities of life 
will welcome " On Something," and will even 
respectfully suggest the pleasant possibility of 
another year's sheaf of sketches ''On Something 
More." 

Observatiani of J* " » /»' ^'L ^'''^r T^® Southern 

an American in South " to "The ObviOUS Orient," 

the Far EaiU yet Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 
emerges from the new field covered by the latter 
volume (Appleton) with his reputation as a careful 
observer and impartial critic still unimpaired. Not 
everyone who travels the broad highway around 
the world can write a book en route. Fortunately 
there are few who set themselves such a task. And 
yet the observations and impressions of one of our 
foremost students of history and politics are bound 
to be of interest and value to those who would study 


so many-sided a subject as the Far East Profess 
sor Hart spent the greater part of a year during 
1908-9 on a world tour from east to west. At the 
time he contributed a series of special articles to 
the Boston " Transcript," and the present volume 
reproduces these articles with certain editorial 
changes. Beginning with the American Northwest, 
to which six chapters are devoted, the narrative 
includes notes on Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and Egypt The chap 
ters on Japan and China show that Professor Hart 
had exceptional opportunities for investigation, and 
that he availed himself of them, — a day in a court 
in Shanghai, for, example, affords the material for 
a most interesting chapter. Valuable also are the 
chapters on Japanese politics and Chinese adminis- 
tration. Throughout this discussion the author's 
attitude is notably fair and generous. "The ad- 
vantages of peace and a respectful treatment and 
recognition of the greatness of Japan and China^ 
are national assets which should be carefully con- 
served by American statesmen." In the Philip^ 
pines Professor Hart was impressed with the great 
improvements of the past ten years and with the 
admirable administration which the amateur 
colonizers have established there. " Not a State in 
the Union has such good articulation between the 
central authority and the local, such safeg^uards 
against robbery of the treasury and also against 
the crime of putting weak and incompetent men 
into power. Probably no State in the Union has 
brought about such changes in the order and 
prosperity of the community in a single period of 
ten years." " Certainly it is a genuinely altruistic 
attempt to carry Western civilization where it is 
sorely needed." Chapters on " The Pax Britannica," 
"The Paradise of Ceylon," and "The Delusions of 
Egypt" conclude a volume which is always good 
reading and which presents a considerable body of 
useful information. Some of the statements, how- 
ever, are not altogether trustworthy, the editing 
having failed to remove a number of minor errors. 

Ramble, in Frankly pleading guilty to the charge 
and about the of " rambling along with the irrespon- 
landofbooki, sibility and indirection of a child 
playing hookey," Mr. Adrian Hoffman Joline dis- 
courses wittily, and with abundance of illustrative 
anecdote, on a pleasing variety of more or less 
bookish or learned topics in his volume of " Edge- 
hill Essays" (Badger). Eight papers, beginning 
with a delightfully aimless saunter "About the 
Bookshelves," continuing with talks about auto- 
graphs and their collectors, about Mark Akenside 
and Francis Jeffrey, and ending with a disquisition 
on manners and another on the American college 
of to-day, make up this welcome successor to Mr. 
Joline's previously published volumes in the same 
general class of literature. He modestly hesitates 
to style himself an essayist, since, as Henley has 
declared, "essayists, like poets, are bom and not 
made." Nevertheless he here proves himself, more 
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Gonvineingly than ever before, an essayist of the 
most pleasantly recreative sort That he believes in 
both work and recreation, appears from the follow- 
ing, chosen at random as agreeably representative 
of his style : '' All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, we know ; but all play and no work makes 
Jack a very stupid and silly boy, and Jill comes 
tumbling after." The longest chapter in the book 
is that on Jeffrey, which is reinforced with frequent 
and ample quotation and displays no little research. 
Most characteristic of the author's felicitous style 
are such shorter essays as the opening and closing 
ones, and warmly to be commended is his defense of 
the good old-fashioned college education of the time 
when Plancus was consul and science and the voca- 
tional courses had not become rampant '^ No one 
can justly be called a scholar," asserts Mr. Joline, 
'^who has no knowledge whatever of Greek or 
Latin." As is only natural in the unstudied pages of 
80 rapid a writer, slight slips of the pen are not in- 
frequent, — as '^ George Chesterton " when Gilbert is 
undoubtedly meant, meojudicey^ and '^ millinium." 
One is amused by the rambling essayist's incidental 
allusion to his " abhorrence of all discursiveness." 
A more wittily and agreeably discursive author we 
have seldom had the happiness to encounter. 


Extuvunuto ^'•«™ ^^^8 ^^'y ^^^ the penny 
the world dreadful type to the doctor's disserta- 

of dreamt. ^j^^. The public has a considerable 

interest in knowing what dreams are, and the in- 
dividual has a particular interest in inquiring what 
his dreams mean. Dreams are like stories: the ones 
we ourselves teU are the best, and those of others 
strangely dull. The personal interest distorts the 
interpretation of dreams ; and yet all expeditions to 
the world of dreams must be personally conducted. 
To satisfy the popular tourist's interests, and yet do 
justice to the scientific explorations, requires the 
combined services, in one, of a guide, philosopher, 
and friend, — the sympathy of the last being 
especially necessary in the nebulous law of dreams. 
Mr. Havelock Ellis's <'The World of Dreams" 
(Houghton) answers these purposes rather better 
than any similar volume yet issued. The analysis 
of dreams proceeds psychologically, is presented 
freshly and with due appreciation of recent contri- 
butions, and the conclusions are judiciously stated. 
The style is popular, the coordination good, the iUus> 
trations apt, the freedom from misleading sugges- 
tions commendable. The most widely discussed 
of recent dream theories is that bearing the name 
of Dr. Freud. He holds that dreams are saturated 
or flavored with motive, albeit frequently composed 
of emotions suppressed and content disguised. 
Dreams are not trivial, because the seemingly trivial 
is significant, and may be ominous. Dreams reveal, 
and reveal the subconscious; the under-world debris 
of rejected material becomes the comer stone of the 
dream temple. The abnormal evidence for the 
view is rather striking, the normal less so.- Mr. 
Ellis judges both fairly. Dreams offer no single 


formula of exposition ; they are of many minds. It 
takes a series of chapters to set forth the dements, 
the emotions, the logic, the sensations, the symbol- 
ism, the memory, the motives of dreams. The 
most comprehensive principle is the oneness, amid 
diversity and contrast, of the dreaming and the 
waking thinker. Mr. Ellis's book is not a system- 
atic account of the psychology of dreams, and still 
less of the dream-processes. It is a judicious selec- 
tion of excursions to the world of dreams, well 
suited to guide and reward the reader's interest 

It is not too much to say that in 

toUt^/^une. "The W^ Maker" (Mcaurg), 

which IS offered as ^ the true story 
of Captain George B. Boynton," Mr. Horace Smith 
presents as extraordinary and thrilling a narrative 
of filibustering and military and naval adventure 
of various sorts as can be found in recent literature. 
Taken down from the lips of Boynton himself, 
shortly before his peaceful death in New York last 
January, the stoiy is told in the first person wilh 
all the jaunty arrogance, the unblushing complac- 
ency in more than questionable exploits, the exulta- 
tion in dare-deviltry, that distinguish his forty years 
of violence and bloodshed and hair-breadth escape 
from death in many forms. ^^ Snicker-snack " goes 
his " vorpal blade " through all sorts of formidable 
foes, and he ever comes '^ galumphing back " with 
the joyousness of him who slew the Jabberwock. 
Many of his deeds have long since become matters 
of history, and it is also known that the name he 
has made famous round the world is an assumed 
one. Who he really was, beyond the fact that he 
was the son of a wealthy New York surgeon, and 
was bom in 1842, remains still to be discovered. 
His story contains love and romance as well 
as blockade-running, pirate-chasing, slave-dealing, 
revolution-fomenting, and many other kinds of des- 
perate adventure. He is said to be the original of 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis's '^ Soldier of Fortune," 
and from him Mr. Guy Boothby got the framework 
of his novel, '' The Beautiful White DeviL" This 
latter personage appears in Mr. Smith's book as the 
leading character in a chapter of unusual interest 
Emphatically, ''The War Maker" is a book for 
lovers of adventure to read. 


Whoever attempts to bring within 
Ui^T^u^ the compass of one volume a satis- 

factory exposition of the influence 
that women have exerted upon poets is a bold, not 
to say a rash, man. But when Mr. Edward Thomas 
in his " Feminine Influence on the Poets " (Lane) 
gives space to a chapter on ''Women as Poets," 
and considers such topics as the "Inspiration of 
Poetry," " Women, Nature, and Poetry," and the 
like, besides devoting five chapters to women as 
mothers, friends, mistresses, and patronesses in 
their influence upon poets, — then he is sinking into 
dilettanteism. It is manifestly impossible to con- 
sider within a single volume even the chief poets 
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in this respect Very few of them did not feel in 
one way or another the influence of women, and 
merely to point out that fact with a few not strik- 
ingly original comments does not add much to our 
comprehension of what feminine influence means. 
It was one thing to the poet of the court of lovCy 
another to the Elizabethan sonnetteer and the 
Caroline lyrist, still another (if not almost negli- 
gible) to the neo-dassicist, and something quite 
different to the romanticist. It would be interest- 
ing and not without profit to analyze these various 
influences, as shown in the works of the leading 
poets of their periods. Mr. Thomas merely hints 
at the differences, — ^as when he points out the char- 
acteristic flavor of Spenser's '^ Epithalamium," but 
he does not treat the subject as much more than a 
personal matter between the poet and his friend or 
mistress, or whatever she was to him. The work 
does not come to a head or give any unified impres- 
sion of what this influence has meant in the de- 
velopment of poetry. We hear much of the eternal 
Mary Fitton, of Cowper's mother, of Shelley's 
Harriet and her successors in his idealized affec- 
tion, of Wordsworth's Dorothy, and of Byron's 
polyglot rout; but with all these the biographies 
have made us familiar to the point of weariness. 
What we should like to have, and what Mr. Thomas 
has by no means given us, is a comprehensive treat- 
ment of what feminine influence has meant in the 
making of poetry or in the marring of it. 


In his study entitled '< Sixtine Rome " 

S."S*. (»•*«"• * Taylor C!o.) Dr. J. A. P. 

Orbaan writes about the papal city, 
not in the days of Sixtus IV., as many laymen 
would expect, but of Sixtus Y., who was at the head 
of the Church for five years, beginning with 1585. 
Although he was an old man at his succession, his 
restless energy made tremendous changes in Rome 
during his brief incumbency, and the modern visitor 
to the city encounters his work at every turn. Un- 
fortunately, his constructive zeal was not tempered 
by any wise concern for the monuments of antiquity, 
and he often found himself building with one hand 
and tearing down with the other. But he was in- 
cessantly active, and he did '< change the face of 
Rome." To his activity, and to various topics aris- 
ing more or less naturally. Dr. Orbaan devotes 
nearly three hundred pages, grouping them under 
the captions : <^ Porta Furba " (the aqueducts and 
fountains), '<The Sixtine Chapel in Santa Maria 
Maggiore," "The Vatican Library," "Domenico 
Fontana" (describing the career of this versatile 
architect, with a detailed account of the famous set- 
ting up of the obelisk in the square of St Peter's), 
and "The Destruction of the Septizonium." The 
author is genuinely interested in his subject, and has 
worked over his evidence with patient enthusiasm. 
But it is not easy to say that he has manifested a 
just sense of proportion. Furthermore, much of the 
niaterial presented is such as would be of significance 


only to readers who are specially interested in the 
period, whereas the presentation obviously keeps the 
general reader in mind ; so that the volume incurs 
the danger of not being technical enough for the 
close student or popular enough for the many. The 
illustrations and typography are excellent. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. W. P. Jervis, author of « The Encyclopedia of 
Ceramics "« and other works on the potter's art, has 
arranged in book form a series of interesting papers 
on pottery-making and its history, first printed serially, 
under the general title « A Pottery Primer." The book 
is issued by the O'Gorman Publishing Co., New York. 

The <* Centenary " edition of Dickens, now in course 
of publication by the Messrs. Scribner, is to occupy 
thirty-six volumes, twelve of which are now at hand. 
Its features are a generous page, a readable typography, 
the reproduction of the original illustrations and pre- 
faces, and, not least important, the moderate price of one 
dollar a volume. It is as good value for the money 
as is often to be had. 

A study in German romanticism having Earl Lebrecht 
Immermann for its central figure is the work of Dr. 
Allen Wilson Porterfield, and is published at the 
Columbia University Press. As Professor Calvin 
Thomas says of Immermann in his introductory note, 
" the many-sidedness of his talent, his sensitiveness to 
every breeze that blew, his eager experimentation, 
make him especially interesting as a mirror of the 
Romantic epoch." 

A volume of « Scenes from Eighteenth Century 
Comedies," edited by Miss A. Barter, is published 
(with educational intent) by the Macmillan Co. There 
are included scenes from "She Stoops to Conquer" 
and « The Rivals," and scenes from the less familiar 
"The West Indian" by Richard Cumberland, "The 
Belle's Stratagem "by Mrs. Cowley, and "The Heir 
at Law " by George Colman the younger. There are a 
few notes, besides a brief introduction. 

So wide-spread has become the collecting of antique 
furniture and antique objects of all sorts, that a book of 
advice is now offered by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore called 
" The Common Sense Collector " (Hodder & Stoughton). 
It appeals not to those persons who collect for the 
Sake of owning a collection, but to those who collect 
for tl^e sake of beautifying their own homes. Many of 
these latter will not have a great deal of money to 
spend, and therefore must try to get full value for every 
penny. Mr. Moore's volume tells them "How to 
Begin," " How to Buy," discusses the matter of << Odd 
Lots," and offers some "Common Sense Cautions." 
Fifty-one illustrations are included of articles owned or 
rooms furnished by the author, based on the policy out- 
lined in the book. 

In commemoration of the Bible tercentenary, the 
Oxford University Press has published an exact reprint 
in roman type, page for page, of the authorized version 
as published in 1611. The work is edited by Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard, who supplies an elaborate bibho- 
graphical and historical introduction. The work is 
printed on Oxford India pap«sr. It must not be for-* 
gotten that the books of the Apocrypha were included 
in this original edition. At the same time, Mr. Pollard 
has edited a companion work entitled " Records of the 
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English Bible," which gives repiodactions of no less 
than sixty-three documents, beginning with Wydif and 
Tyndale, relating to the history of Bible translation 
into English. Some of the documents have never 
before been printed, and the collection constitutes a 
source book of the greatest value. 

Two teachers in Wellesley College, Miss Alice Vinton 
Waite and Miss Edith Mendall Taylor, have pub- 
lished through the Messrs. Appleton a volume entitled 
« Modem Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction." The 
book is intended for students. It includes fourteen 
stories, of which six are Continental, four English, and 
four American, besides two of the familiar folk-tales of 
Joel Chandler Harris. It also contains, for some inex- 
plicable reason, a translation of Ibsen's '' Doll's House." 
A new translation of the ** Antigone," by Professor 
Joseph Edward Harry, is published by the Robert 
Clarke Co. The translation was made for a special 
performance of the tragedy given a few weeks ago in 
Cincinnati. It bears the impress of Jebb, and is marked 
by a few borrowings from Shakespearean phraseology. 
We have at the same time a translation of the ** (Edipus 
Rex," by the hand of Professor Gilbert Murray, pub- 
lished at the Oxford University Yreaa. The translator 
has dealt somewhat more literaUy with his Sophocles 
than with his Euripides, but we do not notice that he has 
become less felicitous as a writer of English poetry. A 
third classical translation comes to us from the Houghton 
Mifflin Co.,' and gives us the epigrams of Martial, trans- 
lated by Mr. Paul Nixon. This little volume is called 
«<A Roman Wit," a title for which Mr. Nixon gives 
satisfactory account, being no little of a wit himself. 

The latest number in the series of pamphlets on 
<< Modem American Library Economy as illustrated by 
the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library" is devoted to 
** The Business Branch," and is prepared by Mr. John 
Cotton Dana and Miss Sarah B. Ball, the latter being 
the librarian in charge of the branch. <<As far as 
we know," writes Mr. Dana, «this is the first attempt 
to meet the needs of business men by placing a branch 
of a public library in the center of a city and supplying 
it with books and other material useful to those engaged 
in trade, manufacture, transportation, insurance, finance, 
and the like." The recent rapid growth of special librar- 
ies and the awakening of interest in their activities 
make especially timely the appearance of this pioneer 
work on the subject. It covers seventy-three pages and 
shows the same care in text and illustrations as do its pre- 
decessors in the series. (Elm Tree Press, Newark, N.J.) 
Thomas Love Peacock died nearly half a century 
ago, and it is difficult to adjust our minds. to the fact 
that the friend of Shelley outlived the poet so long. 
But we supposed at least that the whole of Peacock's 
work was in our hands, only now learning that the 
British Museum is tbe custodian of a large amount of 
unpublished matter, from which three plays, hitherto 
unknown, have been rescued. Dr. A. B. Young, 
Peacock's biographer, is the one to whom we are 
indebted for <<The Plays of Thomas Love Peacock," 
now published by Mr. David Nutt. In one sense, the 
discovery is not surprising, considering Peacock's well- 
known predilection for things of the stage. The plays 
are entitled « The Dilettanti," ** The Circle of Loda " (in 
verse), and "The Three Doctors." They are not 
positively dated, but they are approximately a hundred 
years old. All Peaoockians (and they are many) will 
be delighted with this trouvaUle^ so unexpected as well 
so welcome. 


Notes. 

In the new novel, " Marjorie," upon which he is now 
at work, Mr. H. €r. Wells is said to be turning his 
attention to the problems of household economy. 

An interesting booklet dealing with the life and 
writings of Mr. Maurice Hewlett is issued by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons for gratuitous circulation. 

Mr. Ridgwell Cullum's « The Trail of the An," a 
story of the lumber camps of Western Canada, will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Ceorge W. Jacobs 
&Co. 

Mr. John Masefield's novel, « The Street of To-day," 
whibh is attracting marked attention from the English 
reviewers, will appear in this country with the Dntton 
imprint. 

«Replanning Small Cities: Six Typical Studies," 
by Mr. John Nolen, Fellow of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, is announced by Mr. B. W. 
Huebsch. 

The seventh volume of the "Cambridge History 
of English Literature," dealing specifically with " The 
Caroline Age," will be published by Messrs. Putnam 
within a few weeks. 

" Cur Country and its People," a new geogn^hical 
reader by Professor Will S. Monroe and Miss Anna 
Buckbee, is announced for publication this month by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

" The Journal of a Recluse," an anonymous volume 
which has attracted considerable attention during the 
two years since its publication, turns out to be not a 
translation from the French, as was generally supposed 
but the work of an American woman. 

A series of lectures that will give rise to an interest- 
ing volume are those to be delivered at the Sorbonne 
by Professor W. H. Schofield, according to the custom 
now established by which a Harvard Professor annually 
gives a course of lectures in Paris. Professor Schofield 
intends to treat of the idea of a gentleman in the course 
of English literature, and he wUl illustrate his theme 
mainly by reference to Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and 
Shakespeare. 

A posthumous book by the late William James, 
entitled "Some Plroblems in Philosophy: A Beginning 
of an Introduction to Philosophy," is to be issued im- 
mediately by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. This 
house also announces "The Comic Spirit in (jeorge 
Meredith," by Mr. Joseph Warren Beach; and "Half 
a Man: The Status of the Negro in New York," by 
Mary White Ovington, with a "foreword" by Dr. 
Franz Boas. 

Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher and Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
have written a new school history of England from the 
earliest times to 1911. The prose narrative is the 
work of Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. KipHng contributes 
twenty-three new poems, specially written to illustrate 
periods and episodes in the tale. Pictures in color 
and black-and-white will be provided by Mr. Heniy 
Ford. The volume is to be published shortly by tfae 
Oxford University Press. 

It ¥rill be of interest to all admirers of Thaekeiay 
to learn of the discovery by Lady Ritchie of two 
unfinished MSS. by her father. One, entitled "Tfae 
Knights of Borsdlen," is part of a medissval romance, 
accompanied by the author's own drawings ; while tbe 
other MS., " Cockney Travels," describes tours in the 
west of England by coach and rail, in about 1842. This 
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new material, whieh will have its first American pub- 
lication in *< Harper's Magazine," will subsequently be 
included in the '< Centenary Biographical Edition " of 
Thackeray's works. 

The first ten volumes in Messrs. Holt's « Home Uni- 
versity Library of Modem Knowledge," recently an- 
nounced in these columns, will be the following: ''The 
French Revolution," by Hilaire Belloc; «The Irish 
Nationality," by Mrs. J. R. Green; « Shakespeare," by 
John Maaefield; *'A History of War and Peace," by 
G. H. Ferris; «The Socialist Movement," by J. 
Ramsay MacDonald; «The Stock Exchange," by F. W. 
Hirst; << Modem Grcography," by Marion Newbegin; 
«Fobir Exploration," by W. S. Bmce; "Parliament," 
by Sir Conrtenay P. Ilbert; and ''The Evolution of 
Plants," by D. H. Scott. Similar groups of ten vol- 
nmes will appear in June, September, and November 
of this year, and quarterly thereafter until at least one 
hundred volumes have been issued. Professor William 
T. Brewster, of Columbia University, is the American 
editor of the series. 

The Oxford University Press announces for issue 
this month ** The 1911 Bible," containing the Author- 
ized Version of 1611, with the text carefully corrected 
and amended by American scholars. It was felt that 
in preparing an edition commemorative of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Authorized Version, occasion might fitly 
be found for a careful scrutiny of the text with a view 
of correcting, in the light of the best modem research, 
such passages as are recognized by scholars as in any 
measure misleading, or needles^y obscure. This 
scrutiny was oonmiitted to a committee of thirty-four 
eminent Hebrew and Greek scholars, representing all 
of the great evangeh'cal bodies, and many prominent 
universities and schools of divinity. The result of their 
labors is, therefore, neither a new translation nor a re- 
viflion^ but a scholarly and carefully corrected text of 
the historic English Bible, the time-honored Authorized 
Version. 

The " Autobiographical Memoirs of Richard Wag- 
ner," to be published in this country by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., will appear in two volumes, comprising 
the great composer's reminiscences from 1813 to 1864, 
based on diaries and notes kept uninterruptedly after 
1835. The way in which this remarkable autobiogrraphy 
came to be written and kept secret for forty years is a 
niatter of more than usual interest Between the years 
1868 and 1873 Wagner compiled his memoirs from 
diaries and other memoranda which he had kept for 
thirty-five years. As these memoirs were extremely 
frank and discussed not only the affairs of the author, 
but the affairs and characteristics of prominent people 
of the time who were well known to the writer, Wagner 
took the utmost precautions to keep his work a secret. 
As it was impossible at that time to secure duplicate 
copies by means of a typewriter, the book was set up 
by French compositors who did not understand German. 
Twelve copies were printed and the type was then dis- 
tributed. Of these twelve copies, eight were entrusted 
to Frau Cosima Wagner and four copies were distributed 
among the author's nearest and dearest friends. The 
greatest care was exercised in the event of the death 
of any of these five people that the closely guarded 
memoirs should be turned over to one of the survivors. 
In this way, the secret was kept so closely that although 
Wagner died twenty-eight years ago, veiy few people, 
even in Germany, have known that his autobiography 
was in existence. 


Iii8T or Nkw Books. 

[The following litt, containing 212 title$, includes book$ 
neeived hy Ta^ Dial nnce its last issue,] 

BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

John La Farge: A Memoir and a Study. By Royal 
Cortlssoz. Illustrated in photogravure. 8vo, 268 
pagres. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. net. 

Tintoretto. By Evelyn March Phillipps. Illustrated, 
172 pages. Charles Scrlbner's Sons. $4. net. 

From Rough Rider to President. By Max Kullnick; 
translated from the German by Frederick von Reith- 
dorf, Ph. D. With frontispiece, 12mo, 289 pages. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net. 

Reminiscences of an Athlete: Twenty Years on Track 
and Field. By Ellery H. Clark. Illustrated, 12mo, 
196 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net 

Recollections of Abraham Lincoln, 1847-1865. By Ward 
Hill Lamon; edited by Dorothy Lamon Teillard. 
Illustrated, 12mo. 337 pages. Washington: Pub- 
lished by the Bditor. $1.60. 

Queen M argot, Wife of Henry of Navarre. By H. 
Noel Williams. With photogravure portrait, 8vo, 
409 pages. Charles Scrlbner's Sons. $2. net. 

The Real Captain KIdd. By Sir Cornelius Neale Dal- 
ton. 12mo, 835 pages. Duffleld & Co. $1.25 net 

Dr. Henry Coward, the Pioneer Chorus Master. By 
J. A. Rodgers. Illustrated. 12mo, 101 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1. net. 

HISTORY. 

Louisiana Under the Rule of Spain, France, and the 
United States. 1785-1807: Social, EUsonomic and Po- 
litical Conditions of the Territory represented in 
the Louisiana Purchase, as portrayed in hitherto 
unpublished contemporary accounts by Dr. Paul 
Alliot and various Spanish, French, English and 
American officials. Translated from the original 
manuscripts, edited and annotated by James Alex- 
ander Robertson. L. H. D. 8vo, 400 pages. Cleve- 
land, O.: Arthur H. Clark Co. $10. net. 

Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650-1708. Edited by 
Alexander S. Salley, Jr. With map and a facsimile, 
8vo, 388 pages. "Original Narratives of Early 
American History." Charles Scrlbner's Sons. $8. net 

Eastern Asia: A History. By Ian C. Hannah, M.A. 
8vo, 327 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net 

Trails of the Pathfinders. By George Bird Grinnell. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 460 pages. Charles Scrlbner's 
Sons. $1.50 net 

A General Sketch of Political History from the Earliest 
Times. By Arthur D. Innes. 12mo, 419 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Secret Societies and the French Revolution, together 
with Some Kindred Studies. By Una Birch. 12mo, 
262 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net. 

Daniel Webster: A Vindication; with Other Historical 
Essays. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 12mo, 
419 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.26 net. 

A Short History of Europe, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the fall of the Eastern Empire. By 
Charles Sanford Terry. M.A. 12mo, 288 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Lectures on Literature. By members of the Faculty 
of Columbia University. Delivered during the aca- 
demic year 1909-1910. 8vo, 404 pages. Columbia 
University Press. $2. net 

The Craftsmanship of Writing. By Frederic Taber 
Cooper. 12mo, 275 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co* $1.26 
net. 

A Defense of Prejudice, and Other Essays. By John 
Grler Hibben, Ph.D. 12mo, 183 pages. Charles 
Scrlbner's Sons. $1. net 

Great English Novelists. With Introouctory Essajrs 
and Notes by William J. Dawson and Coningsby 
W. Dawson. In 2 volumes, 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 
Per volume, $1. net. 

An Estimate of the Value and Influence of Works of 
Fiction in Modern Times. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by PYed Newton Scott. 16mo, 79 pagea. 
Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Press. 65 cts. 
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8ucc«M In Literature. By William Morris Colles and 

Henry Cresswell. 12mo, 360 pafiree. Duffleld & Co. 

$1.26 net. 
The Contagion of Character: Studies In Culture and 

Success. By Newell Dwlght HUlis. 12mo, 882 

pases. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20 net. 
The Great Companions. By Henry Bryan Binns. 12mo, 

96 passes. B. W. Huebsch. $1. net. 
Three Middle English Romances: King Horn, Have- 

lok, and Beves of Hampton. Retold by Laura A. 

Hlbbard. 16mo, 149 pages. London: David Nutt. 

NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Charles Dickens. Centenary Edition. 
New volumes: The Old Curiosity Shop, in two vol- 
umes; Hard Times; Christmas Stories; Barnaby 
Rudge, in two volumes; Great Expectations; Martin 
Chuzzlewit, in two volumes; Dombey and Son, in 
two volumes; A Tale of Two Cities. Illustrated, 
Svo. Charles Scrlbner's Sons. Each $1. net. 

Sophocles' GEdlpus King of Thebes. Translated into 
English rhyming verse, with explanatory notes, by 
Gilbert Murray, LL.D. 12mo, 92 pages. Oxford 
University Press. 75 cts. net. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated into English 
verse by Joseph Edward Harry. 12mo, 69 pages. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co. $1. net. 

Works of Thomas Hardy. Thin Paper Edition. New 
volume: The Well. With photogravure frontispiece, 
16mo. Harper & Brothers. Leather, $1.25 net. 

DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The Arrow Maker: A Drama in Three Acts. By Mary 
Austin. With frontispiece, 12mo, 128 pages. Duf- 
fleld & Co. $1. net. 

The Woman and the Fiddler. By Ame Norrevang; 
translated from the Norwegian by Mrs. Herman 
Sandby. 12mo, 105 pages. Philadelphia: Brown 
Brothers. $1. net 

The Woman Who Could: A Play with a Purpose. By 

Howard V. Sutherland. 12mo, 191 pages. Desmond 

ntcGerald. 
The Tinker's Wedding: A Comedy in Two Acts. By 

J. M. Synge. 12mo, 52 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 

75 cts. net. 

The Collected Poems of Maurice Baring. 12mo, 287 

pages. John Lane Co. $1.50 net 
American History by American Poets. Edited by 

Nellie Umer Wallington. In two volumes, 12mo. 

Duflleld & Co. Per volume, $1.50 net. 
The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Collected, 

edited, and arranged with Memoir, Textual Notes 

and Bibliography, by J. H. Whitty. Illustrated, 

12mo, 304 pages. Houghton Mifllin Co. $2. net. 
The Humbler Poets (Second Series): A Collection of 

Newspaper and Periodical Verse, 1885-1910. Com- 
piled by Wallace and Frances Rice. 12mo, 428 

pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 net 
The Voices of the Rivers. By Nina Salaman. 12mo, 

66 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net 
The House of Orchids. By George Sterling. 12mo, 140 

pages. San Francisco: A. M. Robertson. $1.25 net. 
Juana of Castile. By May Earle. 12mo. London: 

William Heinemann. $1.25. 
The Wanderer, and Other Poems. By Henry Bryan 

Binns. With photogravure frontispiece, 16mo, 82 

pages. B. W. Huebsch. Paper. 
The Porch of Paradise. By Anna Bunston. 12mo, 86 

pages. London: Herbert & Daniel. 
Three Lays of Marie de France. Retold in Ehiglish 

verse by Frederick Bliss Luquiens. 12mo, 63 pages. 

Henry Holt & Co. 
The Sylvan Cabin: A Centenary Ode on the Birth of 

Lincoln, and Other Verse. By E«dward Smyth 

Jones; with an Introduction by William Stanley 

Braithwalte. 12mo, 96 pages. Sherman, French & 

Co. $1. 
Lyrics from Lotus Land. By Florence Land May. 

16mo, 178 pages. Boston: Richard O. Badger. $1.60 

net. 
The Man and the Rose. By Alanson Tucker Schumann. 

16mo, 128 pages. Boston: Richard O. Badger. $1.50. 
Sonnets of Life. By Jeanie Oliver Smith. 16mo, 71 

pages. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1. 


Fancy's Guest, and Other Verses. By H. Houston 
Peckham. 18mo, 23 pages. Published by the au- 
thor. 

Via LuclSy and Other Poems. By Alice Harper. 16mo, 
63 pages. Nashville: Publishing House of the M.B. 
Church, South. 80 cts. 

Flora's Family. By Marie de Benham. 12mo, 43 pages. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co. 

Gates of Twilight. By Henry E. Harman. Illustrated, 
8vo, 184 pages. Charlotte, N. C: Stone & Bar- 
ringer Co. 

FICTION. 

Members of the Family. By Owen Wister. Illustrated, 

12mo, 817 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
Mrs. Thompson. By W. B. Maxwell. 12mo, 367 pages. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 
Jane Oglander. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 12mo, 814 

pages. Charles Scrlbner's Sons. $1.26 net. 
Queed. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 430 pages. Houghton Mifllin Co. $1.S5 

net. 
The Legacy: A Story of a Woman. By Mary S. Watts. 

12mo, 394 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
The Early History of Jacob Stahl. By J. D. Berea- 

ford. 12mo, 513 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $L35 

net. 
A Wilderness of Monkeys. By Frederick Niven. 12mo, 

283 pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 
Which Is My Husband? By Jules Claretle; translated 

from the French by Mary J. Safford. Illustrated, 

12mo, 350 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 
I Will Maintain. By Marjorle Bowen. 12mo, 532 

pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60 net. 
The Valley Captives. By R. Macaulay. 12mo, 335 

pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.36 net 
The Vintage. By Joseph Sharts. With frontispiece in 

color. 12mo, 299 pages. DufDeld & Co. $1.20 net 
Old Reliable. By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 12mo, 

841 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.26 net 
The Man With an Honest Face. By Paul WeUs. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 323 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 

net. 
The High Hand. By Jacques Futrelle. Illustrated. 

12mo, 296 pagea. Bobbs-Merrlll Co. $1.25 ant. 
The Coward of Thermopylae. By Caroline Dale 

Snedeker. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 466 pages. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net 
Miss GIbble Gault. By Kate Langley Bosher. With 

frontispiece, 12mo, 826 pages. Harper & Brothers. 

$1.20 net 
Fenella. By H. L. Stuart 12mo. 400 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.20 net 
Pay Envelopes. By James Oppenheim. 12mo, 259 

pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1.25 net 
The Stolen Singer. By Martha Bellinger. Illustrated. 

12mo, 382 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net 
To Love and to Cherish. By Eliza Calvert Hall. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 205 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. net 
Quicksands. By Fannie Heaslip Lea. Illustrated. 

12mo, 331 pages. Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.20 net 
A Breath of Prairie, and Other Stories. By Will LiUl- 

bridge. With frontispiece, 12mo, 417 pages. A C. 

McClurg & Co. $1.20 net 
More Than Kin. By Patricia Wentworth. 12mo, $63 

pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.35 net 
The Valley of Regret. By Adelaide Holt 12mo, 320 

pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 
The Very Little Person. By Mary Heaton Verse. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 164 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

$1. net 
The Shadow of Love. By Marcelle Tinayre; translated 

ft*om the French by Alfred Allinson. 12mo, 340 

pages. John Lane Co. $1.50. 

The Vulture's Claw: A Tale of Rural Life. By C. P- 
Wimberly. Illustrated, 12mo, 356 pages. R. F. Penno 

& Co. $1.50. 
A Child of the Plains. By Wasme Grove Barrows. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 429 pages. Boston: G. M. Claik 

Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Stanton Wins. By Eleanor M. Ingram. Illustrated in 

color, 12mo, 257 pages. Bobbs-Merrlll Co. $1. net 
A Melody In Silver. By Keene Abbott. 16mo, Ml 

pages. Houghton Bilfflin Co. 75 cts. net 
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A Comedy of Circumstances. By Bmma Gavf. With 

frontispiece in color, 12mo, 263 pa^es. Doubleday, 

Page & Co. $1. net 
What the Sam Hill. By Nib. F. Clements. Illustrated, 

12mo, 60 pafires. New York: Broadway Publlshinsr 

Co. $1. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Over the Border. By William Winter. Illustrated, 
8vo, 802 pages. Mofbit, Yard & Co. |8. net. 

Across South America: An Accoimt of a Journey from 
Buenos Aires to Lima by Way of Potosi, with notes 
on Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. By 
Hiram Bingham. Illustrated, 8vo, 405 pages. Hough- 
ton MifOin Co. $8.50 net. 

The Call of the Snowy Hispar. By Fannie Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman; with an 
Appendix by Count D. Cesare Calciati and D. 
Mathlas Koncza. Illustrated, 8vo, 297 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $6. net 

Palestine and Its Transformation. By EUlsworth Hunt- 
ington. Illustrated, 8vo, 448 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. $2. net. 

Little Cities of Italy. By Andr6 Maurel; translated 
from the Italian by Helen Oerard; with a Preface 
by Guglielmo Ferrero. Illustrated, 8vo, 296 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.50 net 

Brazil. By Pierre Denis; translated, with a historical 
chapter, by Bernard Miall, and a supplementary 
chapter by Dawson A. Vindin. With illustrations 
and map, 8vo. 888 pages. "South American Series." 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $8. net. 

Impressions of Mexico with Brush and Pen. By Mary 
Barton. Illustrated in color, 12mo, 164 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $3. net. 

A Fisherman's Summer In Canada. By F. G. Alfalo. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 147 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2. net. 

Belgium of the Belgians. By Demetriua C. Boulger. 
niustrated, 12mo, 274 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50 net 

Turkey of the Ottomans. By Lucy M. Gamett. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 804 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50 net 

Valencia and Murcia: A Glance at African Spain. By 
A. F. Calvert. Illustrated, 12mo, 833 pages. "Span- 
ish Series." John Lane Co. $1.50 net 

The Ideal Italian Tour. By Henry James Forman. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 418 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.60 net 

Finland To- Day. By George Renwick, F. R. G. S. 
With Illustrations and map, 8vo, 848 pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $8. net 

Florence, Past and Present. By J. Wood Brown, 
M. A. With Illustrations and maps, 12mo, 435 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net 

The Eastern Alps, including the Bavarian Highlands, 
Tirrol, Salzburg, Upper and Lower Austria, Styrla, 
Carlnthla, and Carinola: A Handbook for Travellers. 
By Karl Baedeker. Twelfth edition, revised and 
augmented; with maps and plans, 16mo, 682 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $8. net. 

ART ANQ MUSIC. 

PIranesl. By Arthur Samuel. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, 8vo, 215 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$5. net 

Sacred Symbols In Art. By Elizabeth K Goldsmith. 
Illustrated, 16mo, 288 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$1.75 net 

Alphabets, Old and New, for the Use of Craftsmen. 
With an Introductory essay by Lewis F. Day. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated, 12mo, 
266 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. net. 

Master Musicians: A Book for Players, Singers, and 
Listeners. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. Illustrated, 
8vo, 254 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75 net 

The Story of the Carol. By Edmondstoune Duncan. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 253 pages. "Music Story 
Series." Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net 

School of the Piano: Explanations of the Best Usage 
Fully Illustrated by Numerous Selections and Orig- 
inal Studies. By W. S. B. Mathews. Oliver Ditson 
& Co. $1.50. 


ECONOMICS.— POLITICS.— SOCIOLOGY. 

The Purchasing Power of Money: Its Determination 
and Relation to Credit Interest and Crises. By 
Irving Fisher, assisted by Harry G. Brown. 8vo, 
505 pages. MacmiUan Co. $8. net 

Crime: Its Causes and Remedies. By Cesare Lom- 
broso; translated from the French and German 
edltiona by Henry P. Horton, M.A. 8vo, 471 pages. 
"Modem Criminal Science Series." Little, Brown, 
& Co. $4.50 net 

The Danger Zone of Europe: Changes and Problems in 
the Near East By H. Charles Woods, F.R.G.S. 
With illustrations and maps, 8vo, 828 pages. Little, 
Brown, & Co. $8.50 net. 

Legal Doctrine and Social Progress. By Frank Par- 
sons. 12mo, 219 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net. 

Contemporary Social Problems. By Achille Loria; 
translated from the Italian by John Leslie Gamer. 
12mo, 156 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. net 

The Ladles' Battle. By Mollie Elliot Seawell. 16mo, 

119 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net 
The Passing of the American. By Monroe Royce. 

12mo, 189 pages. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

$1.20 net 
The Tyranny of Speed; or. The Motor Peril and Its 

Remedy. By K H. Hodgkinson. 12mo, 185 pages. 

John Lane Co. $1.25 net 
Sidelights on Contemporary Socialism. By John 

Spargo. 12mo, 154 pages. B. W. Huebsch. $1. net 
The Future Citizen. By F. A. Myers. 12mo, 189 pages. 

Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 net. 
Education for Citizenship. By Georg Kerschensteiner; 

translated from the German by A. J. Pressland. 

New edition; 12mo, 183 pages. Rand, McNally A 

Co. 75 cts. net 

RELIGION. 

The Training of Children In Religion. By George 
Hodges, D. D. 12mo, 329 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net 

Aspects of Islam. By Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A. 
12mo, 875 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net 

The Church of Tomorrow. By Joseph Henry Crocker. 
12mo, 272 pages. Pilgrim Press. $1. net. 

Natural Christianity. By W. H. Freemantle, D.D. 
16mo, 195 pages. "Harper's Library of Living 
Thought" Harper & Brothers. 75 ctB. net 

The Eternal Riddle. By John Wirt Dunning. 12mo, 
241 pages. Sherman, French & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Beginning of Things in Nature and in Grace; or, 
A Brief Commentary on Genesis. By Joseph K. 
Wight 12mo, 188 pages. Snerman, French & Co. 
$1.20 net 

The Disintegrating Church. By Frederick William 
Atkinson. 12mo, 78 pages. New York: Broadway 
Publishing Co. 

Compendium of Scriptural Truths: A CoUectlon of 
Articles and Sasrings. Compiled and edited by Mar- 
shall Smith. 12mo, 117 pages. New York: Broad- 
way Publishing Co. 

The Sense and Nonsense of Christian Science. By 
Leon C. Prince. 12mo, 143 pages. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger. $1. net 

Commentary on the Book of Deuteronomy. By W. G. 
Jordan, D. D. 16mo, 263 pages. "The Bible for 
Home and SchooL" Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Mediaeval Mind: A History of the Development of 
Thought and Emotion in the Middle Age. By Henry 
Osborn Taylor. In 2 volumes, 8vo. Macmillan Co. 
$5. net. 

The World of Dreams. By Havelock Ellis. 8vo, 288 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net 

Unsoundness of Mind. By T. S. Clouston, M. D. 8vo, 
860 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Life and Habit By Samuel Butler. New edition, with 
author's addenda. 12mo, 810 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50 net 

Unconscious Memory. By Samuel Butler. New edi- 
tion, with Introduction by Marcus Hartog, D. Sc 
12mo, 186 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60 net 
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NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 

Muslo of the Wild. By Gene Stratton-Forter. IUub- 

trated, 8vo, 429 pases. DoubIeday» Page & Co. 12.60 

net. 
The Practical Flower Garden. By Helena Rutherfurd 

Ely. Illustrated, 12mo, 304 pages. Macmillan Co. 

|2. net. 
English Woodlands and Their Story. By Houghton 

Townley. Illustrated, 8vo, 809 pages. E. P. Dut- 

ton & Co. $6. net. 
The Cabin. By Stewart Edward White. Illustrated, 

12mo, 283 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. |1.60 net. 

The Country Life Movement In the United States. 

By L. H. Bailey. 12mo, 220 pages. Macmillan Co. 

$1.26 net. 
The Practical Country Gentleman: A Handbook for 

the Owner of a Country Estate, Large or Small. 

By Edward K. Parkinson. Illustrated, 12mo, 189 

pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 11.25 net. 

SCIENCE. 

Convergence In Evolution. By Arthur Willey, F. R. S. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 177 pages. E. P. Button & Co. 
$2.60 net. 

The Social Direction of Human Evolution. By Will- 
lam E. Kelllcott. 12mo, 249 pages. D. Appleton & 
Co. 11.60 net. 

The Birth of Worlds and Systems. By A. W. Bicker- 
ton; with Preface by Prof. Ernest Rutherford, 
F. R. S. Illustrated, 18mo. 162 pages. "Harper's 
Library of Living Thought." Harper & Brothers. 
75 cts. net. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms: A History and 
Explanation of Certain Terms Used in Church 
Architecture, Ecclesiology, Liturgiology, Music, 
Ritual, Cathedral Constitution, etc. By John S. 
Bumpus. 8vo, 324 pages. J. B. Llppincott Co. |6. 
net 

Cyclopedia of Illustrations for Public Speakers. Com- 
piled and edited by Robert Scott and William C. 
Stiles. Large 8vo, 843 pages. Funk & WagnaUs 
Co. $6. net. 

Baitzeirs Dictionary of Musicians, Containing Concise 
Biographical Sketches of Musicians of the Past and 
Present, with the Pronunciation of Foreign Names. 
By W. J. Baltzell. 8vo. Oliver Ditson Co. |1.25. 

The Globe English- French Pocket Dictionary. By 
Arthur F. Wood. S2mo, 910 pages. J. B. Llppincott 
Co. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Blue Goose Chase: A Camera-Hunting Adventure 
In Louisiana. By Herbert K. Job. Illustrated, 
12mo, 360 pages. Baker & Taylor Co. 11.26 net 

The Quietness of Dick. By R. E. Yemede. Illustrated, 
12mo, 290 pages. Henry Holt & Co. |l-25 net. 

Buddie: The Story of a Boy. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 286 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. 
n.50. 

The Jaws of Death: or. In and Around the Canons of 
the Colorado. By Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 395 pages. Griffith & Rowland Press. 
11.26. 

Operas Every Child Should Know. By Dolores Bacon. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 460 pages. Doubleday, F^e 
& Co. 90 cts. net. 

A Cruise In the Sky; or. The Legend of the Great 
Pink Pearl. By Ashton Lamar. Illustrated, 12mo, 
218 pages. ReiUy & Britton Co. %1. 

Adventures of School Boys. By John R. Coryell, M. E. 
Ditto, M. S. McCobb, David Ker, and others. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 192 pages. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 

Aunt Jane's Nieces and Uncle John. By Edith Van 
Dyne. With firontispiece, 12mo, 276 pages. Reilly 
& Britton Co. 60 cts. 

EDUCATION. 
Educational Problems. By G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. In 

2 volumes. 8vo. D. Appleton & Co. $7.50 net. 
The Career of the Child. By Maximilian P. E. Qrosz- 

mann, Pd.D. 12mo. 335 pages. Boston: Richard 

G. Badger. $2.60 net. 


Craftsmanship In Teaching. By William Chandler 
Bagley. 12mo, 247 pages. Macmillan Ca $1.10 net 

Educational Values. By WiUlam Chandler Bagley. 
12mo, 267 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.10 net 

Administration of the College Curriculum. By "Will- 
lam T. Fbster. 12mo, 890 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Tear 
Ended June 30, 1910. Vol. II. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited by Edward 
P. Morris. 12mo, 239 pages. American Book Co. 
$1.26. 

The Lawrence Readei* and Speaker: A Compilation of 
Masterpieces in Poetry and Prose. By Bklwin Gor- 
don Lawrence. 12mo, 361 pages. A. C. McClurg ft 
Co. $1.60 net. 

The Animals and Man: An Elementary Textbook of 
Zoology and Human Physiology. By Vernon Lyman 
Kellogg. Illustrated, 12mo, 495 pages. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.26 net. 

An Anthology of English Prose, 1741-1892. By Annie 
Barnett and Lucy Dale. 12mo, 460 pages. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.26 net 

The Recitation. By George Herbert Betts. Ph. D. 
16mo, 121 pages. "Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs." Houghton Mifflin Co. 60 cts. net. 

A New School Atlas of Modern History: A Series of 48 
Plates, Containing 120 Colored Maps and Diagrams. 
With Introduction by Ramsay Mulr, M. A. 4 to, 48 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

Les Travallleurs de la Mer. By Victor Hugo. Abridged 
and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E F. 
Langley, Ph. D. 16mo. D. C. Heath & Co. 80 cts. net 

Schiller's William Tell. Edited by B. J. Vos. With 
portrait, l$mo, 300 pages. Ginn & Co. 70 cts. 

The Elementary Course In English: A Syllabus with 
Graded Lists and References. By James Fleming 
Hoslc, Ph.M. 12mo, 160 pages. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 76 cts. net. 

Jurg Jenatsch. By Konrad Ferdinand Meyer. E<dlted 
by A. Kenngott. Illustrated, 16mo, 220 pages. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 60 cts. 

I Promessi Sposl. By Alessandro Manzonl; edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. Geddes, 
Jr., Ph. D., and K H. Wllklns, Ph. D. With por- 
trait, 16mo, 183 pages. D. C. Heath A Co. 60 cts. 

Wlldenbruch's Klndertranen. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. E. Vestling, Ph. D. 16mo, 
179 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 36 cts. net. 

Die Verlorene Tochter. By Ernst Wlchert; edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by E. H. Babbitt 
ISmo. 117 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 35 cts. net. 

Perrault's Les Lunettes de Gran'maman. Edited, with 

Notes and Vocabulary, by Mary Sinclair Crawford. 

Illustrated, 16mo, 121 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 35 

cts. net. 
Drel Wochen In Deutschland. By D. L. Savoy. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 199 pages. Oxford University Press. 
Resonance In Singing and Speaking. By Thomas 

Flllebrown. 16mo, 93 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 
Der Lex von Gutenhag. By P. K. Rosegger. 16mOb 

142 pages. D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cts. 
The Story of Modern France. By H. A. Guerber. 

12mo, 360 pages. American Book Co. 86 cts. 
Human Physiology: An Elementary Text-book with 

Special Emphasis on Hygiene and Sanitation. By 

John W. Ritchie. Illustrated, 12mo, 362 pagM. 

World Book Co. 
Primer of Sanitation: Being a Simple Work on Disease 

Germs and How to Fight Them. By John W. 

Ritchie. Illustrated, 12mo, 200 pages. Tonkers. 

N. Y. : World Book Co. 
Primer of Hygiene. By John W. Ritchie and Joseph 

S. Caldwell. Illustrated, 12mo, 184 pages. Yonkera. 

N. Y.: World Book Co. 
Stevenson's Inland Voyage, and Travels with a Donkey. 

Edited by Gilbert Sykes Blakely. 16mo, 303 pages. 

American Book Co. 40 cts. 
Selections from the Old Testament. E^ted by Henry 

Nelson Snyder. 16mo, 210 pages. Glnn & Co. 30 eta 
Selections from Byron. Edited by Samuel Blarion 

Tucker, Ph. D. 16mo, 185 pages. Ginn 4b Co. 30 

cts. net. 
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ElUpsIs In Old French. By William Edwin Knicker- 
bocker, Ph. D. 12mo, 154 paeres. New York: W. K 
Knickerbocker. 

Old Testament Narratives. Selected and edited by 
Edward Chauncey Baldwin. 16mo, 192 pafires. 
American Book Co. 20 cts. 

Alice's Adventures In Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 187 paeres. Charles E. Merrill Co. 
30 cts. 

Hero Folk of Ancient Britain. Edited by Sara E. 
Wiltse. Illustrated, 12mo, 128 pages. Ginn & Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A, Year In a Coal Mine. By Joseph Husband. With 
frontlsplecOp 12mo, 171 pa«res. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 net 

The Principles of Scientific Management. By Fred- 
erick Winslow Taylor, Sc D. 8vo, 144 pages. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.60 net. 

Small Country Houses of To- Day. Edited by Law- 
rence Weaver. Illustrated, 4to, 221 pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $5. net. 

London Clubs: Their History and Treasures. By 
Ralph Nevlll Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 316 
pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 

Ancient, Curious and Famous Wilis. By Virgil M. 
Harris. 8vo, 472 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $4. net. 

Manual of Political Ethics. By Francis Lleber, LL.D. 
New edition, in two volumes, revised and edited by 
Theodore D. Woolsey; with Introduction by Nich- 
olas Murray Butler. 8vo. J. B. Llppincott Co. |6. 
net 

The Nervous Life. By G. E. Partridge, Ph.D. 12mo, 
216 pages. Sturgis A Walton Co. $1. net. 

Household Plumbing and Sanitation. By J. Pickering 
Putnam. Illustrated, 8vo, 718 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 13.75 net. 

The Book of Love. With Introduction by Madison 
Caweln. Illustrated, 16mo, 846 pages. Macmillan 
Co. 11.26 net 

The Diamond. By W. R. Cattelle. Illustrated, 12mo, 
433 pages. John Lane Co. $2. net. 

The ideal Cookery Book. By M. A. Ffedrdough. Illus- 
trated In color, etc., 4to, 946 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. )8. net. 

Chats on Old Pewter. By H. J. L. J. Mass6. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 422 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$2. net 

The New Art of Flying. By Waldemar Kaempffert 
Illustrated, 12mo, 291 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
11.60 net 

A Holiday In Gaol. By Frederic Martyn. 12mo, 278 
pages. Macmillan Co. )1.*26 net. 

Farm Dairying. By Laura Rose. Illustrated, 12mo, 

298 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.26 net. 
Southern Field Crops (ESxcluslve of Forage Plants). 

By John Frederick Duggar. 12mo, 679 pages. 

"Rural Text-Book Series." Macmillan Co. $1.76 

net. 

Practical Salesmanship: A Treatise on the Art of Sell- 
ing Goods. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 12mo, 317 
pages. Little, Brown, & Co. )1. net. 

Later Magic, with New Miscellaneous Tricks and 
Recollections of Hartz the Wizard. By Professor 
Louis Hoffmann. New and enlarged edition; illus- 
trated, 8vo, 737 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net 

Early Essays on Social Philosophy. Translated from 
the Ftench of Auguste Comte, by Henry Dlx Hut- 
ton. New edition, with an Introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. 18mo, 362 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

The Past at Our Doors; or, The Old in the New around 
Us. By Walter W. Skeat, M. A. Illustrated, 16mo, 
198 pages. Macmillan Co. 60 cts. net. 

The Best Vegetarian Dishes I Know. By Jeanne Jar- 
dine. 16mo, 107 pages. £. P. Dutton & Co. 60 
cts. net. 

The Housekeeper's Scrapbook. With drawings by 
Louise Perrett. 12mo, 126 pages. ReiUy & Brltton 
Co. 

Dollars and Sense. By Col. William C. Hunter. With 
portrait 18mo, 128 pages. Reilly & Brltton Co. 50 cts. 


Handbook of American Indian Languages. By Franz 

Boas. Part I., new edition; illustrated, large 8vo» 

1069 pages. Washington: Smithsonian Institution* 
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THIS APPROAC HES T O LITERATURE. 

Literature is a coy maiden, not to be won by 
assertiveness or by Llence.' She weU know^ 
how to discriminate between her true and her 
pretended lovers, and can tell by instinct the 
difference between the one who woos her for 
her own sweet self and the one whose motives 
are interested. She bestows her favors with a 
sort of divine graciousness, and often upon 
outwardly unpromising aspirants, while turning 
an indifferent ear to suitors who have all the 
worldly advantages to offer. She will repel 
the advances of self-conscious and ^^ important " 
persons, and go more than half way to meet 
and encourage the devotion of her shrinking 
worshippers. She will even seek these out, and 
win them for her declared foUowing to their 
own surprise. And those whom her election 
singles out learn to taste of delights hitherto 
unimagined, and find life exalted to a dignity 
hitherto unconceived. Their sympathies are en- 
larged to the very limits of humanity ; they enter 
into communion with the life of the race ; they 
know in fullest measure the joy that art alone can 
give, and receive the key to the prison-house in 
which everyone is bom, and which seeks to keep 
its inmates from enlargement by the heavy doors 
of convention and the stout walls of prejudice. 
When once the bolt is shot that has held them 
captive, they enter into their rightful inheritance 
of the open air and the liberal sunlight. 

Abandoning this concatenation of metaphors, 
let us state as a plain fact, needing neither de- 
monstration nor adornment, that literature is 
one' of the chief solaces vouchsafed to man, and 
that he who is debarred from its ministry misses 
the best part of life. Surely its approaches 
should be made easy ; and yet, such is human 
perversity, some of them are so devised as to 
prove only misleading by-ways, and others are 
deliberately made difficult by steep artificial 
declivities, or blocked by thorny obstructions 
set for that very purpose. The path of the 
collector is one of the misleading by-ways ; 
another is membership in some society estab- 
lished for the study of this or that poet ; still 
another is that in^ which ingenuous youth is 
lured by the analysts and statisticians who 
make an impudent pretence of studying litera^ 
ture by laboratory methods, and of explaining 
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it upon scientific principles. The bunkers and 
the hedges that discourage the approach to lit- 
erature are the objects chiefly in view in the 
scholastic landscape. They are planned by the 
pedagogical expert with the skiU of one who 
lays out a golf-course, or with the magic of the 
wizard who hides the sleeping beauty in her 
enchanted castle. We have frequently paid 
our respects to these methods and these obstruc- 
tions as they exist in our most favored educa- 
tional schemes, and expect to pay them many 
times more ; what we would emphasize just now 
are the abstract propositions that literature is 
itself, not something else, and that its pursuit, 
by which we mean appreciation rather than 
performance, is not a task, but a joy. To put 
the matter in a nutshell, literature is to be read, 
not to be puzzled over and dissected. 

Professor Brander Matthews has recently 
been discussing the approaches to literature, 
and offers the following suggestions : 

"We can oonfine our attention, if we please, to a 
chosen few of the greatest writers, the men of an 
impregnable supremacy. We can neglect the minor 
writings even of these masters to centre our affections 
on their acknowledged masterpieces. We may turn 
aside from the authors individuallj, however mighty 
they may be, and from {heir several works, however 
impressive, to consider the successive movements which 
one after the other have changed the stream of litera- 
ture, turning it into new channels and sweeping along 
almost every man of letters, powerless to withstand 
the current. We may perhaps prefer to abandon the 
biographical aspects of literature to investigate its bio- 
logical aspects, and to study out the slow differentiation 
of the several literary species, history from the oration, 
for example, and the drama from the lyric. Or, finally, 
we may find interest in tracing the growth of those 
critical theories about literary art whkh have helped 
and which have hindered the free expansion of the 
author's genius at one time or at another." 

This is good counsel, but not, after all, for the 
many. It smells too much of the lamp to be 
the best advice for readers who are not endowed 
with specialized literary aptitudes. Those who 
ponder it, or such writings as Buskin's ** King's 
Treasuries " and Mr. Frederic Harrison's " The 
Choice of Books," may get from their effort a 
certain stimulus, but such counsels of perfection 
are more often productive of despair than of 
acceptance as working rules. We must, after 
all, reckon the course of study, the systematic 
scheme, the reasoned procedure, as hindrances 
rather than helps to the acquisition of literary 
taste and imderstanding. And a special note 
of warning is needed for those who think that 
they may properly approach literature by the 
way of literaiy history and criticism. These 
provide the pattern without the material for 


the fabric, but if the &bric be skilfully woven 
— piecemeal perhaps, and put together bit by 
bit, like the sections of a puzzle-picture — the 
pattern will disclose itself in due time, and it 
may prove to be fairer than any that could have 
been designed in advance. 

For the average human soul, the casual 
approaches to literature are probably the best, 
and even the wisest of guidance may fail in 
fitting itself to the individual need. Some guid- 
ance there is that is helpful, but in the propor- 
tion that its intent is concealed. The coaxing 
methods of the modem librarian are inspired by 
a deeper wisdom than the categorical impera- 
tives of the schoolmaster. Taste is built up by 
a slow process of refinement, rising by imper- 
ceptible degrees to higher levels ; no genuine 
literary liking deserves to be held up to scorn, 
but should rather be taken as the sign of in- 
finite possibilities of development. It may be 
from so humble a beginning as ihefeuilleton 
of a sensational news-sheet that the man who 
learns to love literature shall measure hia ascent. 
Or it may be from some random suggestion that 
the kindling spark has come, or from readings 
for entertainment in the home circle, or from 
informal conversations with one's fellows, and 
preferably not with superior persons. Best of 
all agencies for the fostering of the literaiy 
spirit is the old family library, with its oppor- 
tunities for browsing, of which the child is made 
free from the time he learns to read. There 
need be littie fear of contamination from this 
sort of license, for normal children hare an 
amazing faculty for assimilating what is really 
nourishing, and for ignoring matters which 
their elders would find it embarrassing to have 
to explain. Why is it that children — real 
children and those of larger growth that we find 
in the ranks of the mechanic, the ploughman, 
and the sailor — so often find delight in Shake- 
speare and the Bible ? One ef l^e reasons, at 
least, is that they cheerfully skip what they 
fail to understand, and do not have their wits 
tangled up by any erudite apparatus of anno- 
tation and explanation. But get them into 
school, and apply to them these worrying im- 
plements of erudition, and see how quickly the 
glow will fade, and what good haters of liter- 
ture they will become. 

Borrowing once more from Professor Mat- 
thews, we would emphasize the &ct that litera- 
ture is not austere but friendly, not remote 
but intimate. 

« It is not for holidays only and oocastons of state ; 
it is for everyday use. It is not for the wise and learned 
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only, bnt for all sorts and oonditions of men. It pro- 
vides the simple ballad and the oasaal folk-tale that live 
hj word of mouth, g^eration after generation, on the 
lonely hillside; and it proffers also ti^e soul-searohing 
tragedy which grips the masses in the densely crowded 
city. It has its message for everyone, old and young, 
rich and poor, educated and ignorant; and it is supreme 
only as it succeeds in widening its invitation to include 
us all. At one time it brings words of cheer to the weak 
and the downhearted; and at another it stirs the strong 
like the blare of the bugle. It has as many aspects as 
the public has many minds. It is sometimes to be re- 
covered only by dil%ent scholarship out of the dust of 
the ages, and it is sometimes to be discovered amid the 
fleeting words lavishly poured out in the books of the 
hour, in the magazines, and even in the daily journals." 

That of which such words may in simple truth 
be said must be among the choicest treasures 
of mankind. It behooves all of us who have 
found the way into the precincts of literature 
to help as many of our fellows as we may to 
share its joys, and above all to see to it that its 
approaches be not jealously guarded from the 
stranger. If we have found obstacles set in our 
own path, we must take care that they shall no 
longer exist to impede those who are to come 
after us. Like the quality of mercy, literature 
" Blesseth him that gives and him that takes," 

and its possession makes us the richer when 
we help others to become also its possessors. 


SOME FRENCH SINGERS OF 
THE OPENAIR. 


I. 

Summer is icmnen in, 
Lhnde sing oucou ! 

Ever since the thirteenth-century poet wrote his 
^ Cuckoo Song " — and long before him, too — poets 
have hymned the seasons: singing the beaaty of 
woods and fields in every weather, and the joys 
of the open road ; declaring the pleasures of life 
among the flowers, in the shade of one's own fig- 
tree. Sometimes a rather remote picturesqueness 
has been all that appealed. Sometimes there has 
been a largely factitious painting of the pastoral 
life: and thos conventionidism has fastened upon 
this kind of verse. With Burns, who gaided the 
plough as well as chanted it (though I suspect he 
found his way to a maiden's heart straighter than 
he drove the furrow), a new life stirred in nature- 
poetry. Bums exalted man for the manhood's 
sake, and showed how even the laborer — not the 
make-believe haymaker, bnt he who sweats at his 
work — might heave a sigh and lightly torn to 
thoughts of love as he drank ale at eventide. 
Wordsworth's verse, that looms so impressive in 
romantic poetry, smeUs to heaven, not so much of 
the soil it grew in, as of one Cumberland man's 
didactics. Tennyson well enough conceived the 


poetry of the countryside, but his pictures in this 
genre (like his historical pieces) are almost too 
perfectly ** composed." This is studio-work, and 
the notes taken afield have lost in the working- 
over. True, Tennyson can be photographic — as in 
his " Northern Farmer." The trick is to be plein- 
airiste and lyricist too; when is this poet both? 
To be % pleifirairiste of verse, and worthy of the 
name, it is not enough to have an exquisite appre- 
ciation of natural detail. More is required than a 
knack of painting eyes. 

*< Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More blaok than ashbnds in the front of March." 

The open-air painters pique themselves on rendering 
nature on the spot; Monet's pictures are executed 
on successive days, perhaps, but under the same 
atmospheric conditions ; Sorolla's are generally put 
through at a single sitting. This is true impres- 
sionism. Yet we do not demand as much of our 
nature-poets as these nature-painters have demanded 
of themselves. What we do ask is an effect of 
spontaneity ; and the making-believe that the verses 
made themselves — conditioned by one moment's 
joy or pain. We would know nothing of the 
poet's retouchings; an edition of his works in 
which variant readings are given — as in the recent 
Eversley Tennyson — is abhorrent to us in some 
moods. We hug a precious illusion. We want no 
chips from the workshop. 

n. 

The century that g^ve England William Barnes, 
who wrote that *' increasing communication" and 
the popularization of board-schools has substi- 
tuted <<book English" for provincial dialects, 
and who for his own part used the patois of Dor- 
setshire C^not only a separate offspring from the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, but purer and more regular 
than the dialect which is chosen for the national 
dialect " ), g^ve France an even greater provincial 
poet in Fr^^ric Mistral. Only last year the poet 
celebrated his eightieth birthday; two years ago 
occurred the half -centenary of his " Mir^io " — the 
master-work that Lamartine dared to compare with 
the Homeric epics.^ I have no wish to attempt 
here the reviewing of a poem that has inspired so 
much of praise and of controversy ; a poem prob- 
ably best known to Americans through the libretto 
of Gounod's half-forgotten opera. It is enough that 
Mistral succeeded in giving us a great poem, besides 
giving a wonderful impetus to the study of the 
troubadours' tongue, and to its use as a poetic 
medium. t Like BoumamiUe, his forerunner, Mis- 

•"Mhfiio" ("Mireille"), originally published in 1860, 
has been reprinted by the Libndrie Gharpentier, with a prose 
translation of the Proven^ text facing the original (1908). 

t See *^ L'Anthologie du F^librige/' being Selections from 
the Poets " of the RSnaiaaance mSridionale of the 19th Cen- 
tury,'* with an introduction and notes by MM. Armand 
Prariel and J.-R. de Brousse, Paris (Nouvelle Librairie 
Nationale), 1909. (**Le F^Ubrige a pour but de oonserver 
longtemps k la Provence sa langne, son caraot^re, pa liberty 
d'allnre, son honneur national etsahantenrdHntelligence.") 
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tral wrought for the illiterate folk of his own 
country; he could say in all sincerity, "Je ne 
chante que pour les pfttres et les gens des mas." 

Yet he was executing, the while, the work of an in* 
dubitable poet, whose limitations were self-imposed. 
It is our misfortune that we have, in English, no 
adequate rendering of his verses. We can, all the 
same, judge in some degree of the vigor and whole, 
someness and poetic temper of his work, — whether 
we read it stumblingly in the native Provencal, in 
the French prose translation made by Mistral him- 
self, or in the English version contributed a good 
many years ago by Miss Harriet Preston. Some> 
thing of the movement and the southern magic of 
its natural poetry survives the roughest handling. 
The people of Provence are right in erecting a 
statue to Mistral in his own lifetime ; right in deem- 
ing him one of the great company of French Im- 
mortals never enthroned among the Forty. A spicy 
proverb — which enjoys a more restricted circulation 
in this the age of the press agent — would have it 
that ^^ a good wine needs no bush. " Mistral is a palm- 
less poet — so far as the Academy is concerned; he 
does not join Academies, but he has founded them. 
His laurels are home-grown, — but he has his statue ! 

'' Sing hey ! ling ho I ye mulberry maicU, 
Prosper your reaping I 
As golden bees, blown from alar, 
Glean rosemary-honey, — 
So swarm these trees 
With maids not bees, — 
Like the air, snnny ! 
So beaatifal the silk-worms are 

In their third sleeping, 
Sing merrily, ye mnlberry maids, — 
Prosper yonr reaping ! " 

m. 

Mistral's '< Mirbio " was published an even fifty 
years ago: it is not thirty-five years since M. Jean 
Aicard published his Poems of Provence, in the 
language of his greater Fatherland.* Aicard too 
is a Proven9al, and loyal to his province, — 

*' Vieille Ganle a Tesprit attiqne an coeur romain, 
Souviens-t-en : la Provence est Tantiqne ohemin 
Par oil la race hell^ne et latine k ta race 
Apporta ses trters de lumi^re et de grace, — " 

but he dedicated his poems, not to Provence, not to 
the gent di maSy but to all France. Let us appre- 
ciate the importance of such a dedication. Here is 
a regionalist who seeks, not to resuscitate a stricken 
language, but to conserve something of its local 
tang; a poet using, too, the most sophisticated of 
all the tongues, ancient or modern. His poems are 
equally popular and Provencal in accent : yet they 
are indubitably French verse of a high order. 
Rather than praise the achievement, in our own 
poor words, let us listen to the poet speaking for 
himself. ''When our peasants express themselves 
in French," he has written, ''they translate the 
figrures, the movement, even the turn, of words, and, 
if one may say so, the^tr of the Provencal patois. 

* " Po^mes de Provence ; Les Cigales,'* par Jean Aicard. 
Paris (Flammarion), 1875. 


I have tried to speak, in verse, a French that in the 
manner of their prose might let one divine the genius 
of the local idiom ; happy if some of our provincial- 
isms, d^ris of the dialect in dissolution, should seem 
worthy of enriching the French tongue."* 

When the young poet of that time, the Academi- 
cian of to-day, was publishing his poems of the 
South-land, full of the singing of locusts and the 
murmur of the river Rhone, Bruneti^re, in an essay 
on " Pontes contemporains : la Po^ie intime," was 
discussing the work of Paul Bourget, who had just 
written " La Vie Inqui^te," and fVan^ois Copp^e — 
Copp^e, whose seat in the Academy Aicard now 
holds, and Bourget, his " dear colleague." Brune- 
ti^re lacked enthusiasm for Copp^e's " Humbles," 
and its verses about the taut petit ipicier de Mofir 
trcuge: 

" It was a retail grocer of Montronge, 
And his dark shop, with shutters painted red.'' 

What a pity that, when he wrote his article upon 
contemporary poets, Bruneti^re had not yet read 
Aicard's poems of Provence, with a very different 
inspiration: although he, likewise, celebrated "Les 
Humbles ! " Had Bruneti^re studied Aicard's work, 
there would be little need of anyone else attempting 
to evaluate it But what comes near to reconciling 
us to this critical omission is the tribute of Sully- 
Prudhomme ; who was something better than critic: 

*' Tn nons as rapport^ de ton pays natal 
Ce qui nous manque ioi, I'air, le jour et la flamme; 
Ton po^me rechauffe et colore notre fime 
Comme un rdflet brfilant d'azur oriental." 

Aicard's work reminds us of Flaubert's observation 
that the Orient commences at Marseilles. To-day, 
a generation after, the Academy has elected M. 
Aicard to its membership. 

IV. 
Essentially lyric in his verse, hardly less lyric in 
his novels, some of which have been lately trans- 
lated into English, t there is no temptation for us to 
compare this younger singer with Homer, as Lamar- 
tine compared Mistral. And yet one may fairly 
compare Mistral the FUibre and Aicard, equally 
Provencal, perhaps, but more affected by his school- 
ing and his long periods of residence at Paris. M. 
Aicard is content to render the beauty and mysti- 
cism of Provence in the French tongue. If Mutral's 
MirMo is daintiness itself, and the lovemaking of 
Mir^io and Vincent is, essentially, as full of poetry 
as that of Meredith's Richard and Lucy, besides 
being raised upon the wings of verse, Aicard, too, 
has given us heroines of grace and captivation. We 
love his gentle Livette of " Le Boi de Camargue ": 
Livette, or "Little Olive." We love the waslier- 
maiden Miette, of the rhymed romance^ "Mvette 
et Nor^." There is the same peacefulness and/ con- 
tentment reflected in these verses that we fouuid in 

•Preface to " Miette et Nor4," Paris (Flammarioii), 18-* 

tBy Alfred Allinson: ''The Illustrions MaD^b/' hi^ 

the *^ IMrerting Adventures of Maurin.'' New ^fifork: John 

Lane Co. 1910. ^ 
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the lyrics aneL eclogues of the Dorset poet. One 

may tnm one of the French couplets into English 

doggerel in this wise : 

Mam's made for the soil ; and — mind it well ! — 
The happiest man's Jacques 6anAomm«. 

Notwithstanding its undertone of melancholy, there 
is thronghout Aicard's work unfailing joy in the 
face of nature. The Rousselian spirit of his novel 
<^ L' Ame d'un Enfant " does not find unique expres- 
sion in his revolt against the repression and dis- 
cipline of the lycSes; it is more happily expressed 
in his faith in this same JacqueSj and in his appre- 
ciation of all the beauty of outer nature. At school 
he was less attracted by the alphabet than by the 
tragicomedy of fly and spider. As poet he chants 
the Spanish broom and immortelle ; Aries and the 
Alyscamps, ^^pleins d'^clats de rire"; the gleaners 
of Camargue, and the Branding Qa Ferrctde); the 
" Yignes dn Lang^edoo, oliyiers des Alpines." 

Maurice Barr^s of '^Les D^racin^s'* pleads no 
more eloquently the ties of the home-province : 

'* J'ai 1^, dans ma Provence, oil les lauriers sont beanz, 
Men foyer, mon arpent dn sol de la patrie, 
£t je sens k ce nom ma pens^ attendrie, 
Car \k j'ai des amis et li j'ai des tombeanz." 

What matter if the poet lives, for the greater part 
of each year, among the mists and rains of Paris? 
Provence is stiU near enough to his spirit, — 

^ I 'm there, though by my fire I do recline. 
Relaxed, — i^Iued to my chair, — watchin|^ the sparks ; 
Qreen woods — bine sea — the Southern Sky : aU mine ! " 

It is a wild kind of justice that one renders 
M. Aicard in Englishing a few lines here, a few 
there, in this rough fashion. One should quote 
in the French at least one of the sonnets (" Les 
Cigales "), and verses like those occurring in the 
piece called, '^ Returned by Sea." 

" VoyagenrsI YoyageursI ezplorez la natore ; 
Tentez an bout des mers la pens^ on Tamour : 
Tont depart vons promet nne henrense aventnre, 
Et ce bonheur fnyant n'est qne dans le retonri 

" D vons attend sous I'arbre, an senil de votre porte, 
Oil vous avez, enfant, jou^, sonri, plenr^ ; 
Sor la plage oil ohanta votre jeunesse morte, 
An pays oil I'aieul paisible est interr^" 

One would remember, too, " Les Meyes," and that 
exquisite little i>oem, "La Fleurette," — 

" La grappe belle et mflre et virginale encore, 
Que baisent seulement la ros^ et I'aurore ..." 

But it is impossible to quote more here. We can only 
very remotely suggest the nature of the subjects ; 
we must let the treatment of those subjects and 
sentiments — so exquisite and so classical in feeling 
— speak for itself. Sincerity is breathed in every 
line to which M. Aicard has signed his name. It 
may be said of the rather recently elected Acade- 
mician, as it was said of the Dorset poet beyond 
the Channel, that his verses "seldom exhibit a 
striking thought, or perhaps even a very original 
expression." The fact remains that Aicard is the 
poet of Provence who has done most to give his 
province a place in modern French literature. He 


is, too, the poet of children and of mothers; the 
last, as M. Calvet has written in his sympathetic 
study, " of the great idealistic poets." * And Aicard 
himself has written that the ideal is not ce qui n'est 
pas (in Maupassant's phrase), but the truth of 
tomorrow: ^4e vrai de domain." 

V. 

If names of English and French writers — poets 
of Dorsetshire and troubadours of Twentieth- 
century Provence — are mingled in this summer 
causerie pell-mell, I offer no apologies. They are 
all of them open-air poets — nor is that all. I have 
associated them carelessly, but not without motive. 
I try to match Barnes's loyalty to Dorsetshire with 
Mistral's intensive patriotism; I almost wish that 
Aicard's work may suggest analogies — which are 
not to be strained, however — with Tennyson's. 
Most of all have I hoped that the reader might be 
led into making certain admissions regarding the 
possibilities of French lyricism. 

It is a truism that English taste has been nar- 
rowly insular whenever it has not been servilely 
Grallophile. In the eighteenth century Gray might 
sigh for an eternity of romances by Marivaux and 
Cr^billon^, "On a Sofa,"— but Wesley's utter 
scorn for the " Henri&de," and even for " Telem- 
achus," or Dr. Johnson's aspersions upon Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, were sentiments far more char- 
acteristically national. The French have ever set 
up the appreciation of Racine as the touchstone of 
poetic taste ; yet what a mess English writers have 
always made of it in venturing to discuss Racine ! 
They have conceded, not tasted, the intellectual and 
rhetorical qualities of his tragic poetry ; they have, 
in general, wholly missed the psychology of woman 
that is Racine's, — his mastery of passional values. 
We are, nous autres Anglais, singularly grudging 
and inept in our criticism of French verse. We do 
not, however, invariably understand all we com- 
mentate ; and all too seldom do we enjoy what we 
do partially understand. It is a truism, I have said, 
that English taste has been narrowly insular when- 
ever it has not been GkiUomaniacal, — but must the 
same be said of American taste ? 

I for my own part have at least expressed my 
vigorous dissent from any judgment denying to 
French verse warmth, the love of nature, or an 
appreciation of the "little people's" ways of life 
and humbler joys. I conceive that it is time for 
us Anglo-Saxons to abandon one of our pet preju- 
dices : our prejudice against French poetiy, that we 
condemn unheard. Foe had a Baudelaire ; Words- 
worth eng^ed Sainte-Beuve (though the poet-critic 
never went far in his renderings of the Lakists) ; 
even Walt Whitman has found a sympathetic trans- 
lator and biographer ; t but the French poets are 

***La Po^sie de Jean Aicard: Portrait Litt^raire et 
Choix de Po^mes." Par J. Calvet. Paris : (A Hatier), 1909. 

t See " Les Feuilles d'Herbe de Walt Whitman, Traduc- 
tion int^grrale de L^on Bazals^ettef" Paris (Mercure de 
France), 1908. 
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left by us antranslafced — or are translated by our 
verieet hacks. This would not ^eatly matter if we 
did not, apparently, base our judgments of French 
verse either upon our miserable translations or upon 
our own private mis-readings of the texts. We do 
not even know many of the humbler but well-loved 
poets whose work expresses the sanity of life that 
is no less French than those more showy character- 
istics that we imag^e French.* 

It is not with French verse as a whole that we are 
occupied to-day, however : only with some of the 
French poets who are, like some of the English 
poets, singers of the out-of-doors. The odds have 
never favored poets of peasantry. If, like Robert 
Bloomfield or Greorge Crabbe, they are strict liter- 
alists, they are told, number one, that he attains 
nothing higher than '< truthfulness of description "; 
number two, that he writes charming tales, but long 
ones. Renan has said that men have no right to 
paint a dung>heap unless roses grow out of that 
rich accumulation. If poets take warning, if they 
profit by Renan's dictum and gather rosebuds while 
they may (and where), then they are told that their 
''grand air" belongs to the capital, not to the 
country-side. Ik Marvel complained of the Watelet- 
effects attained by the French ruralists. Such a 
criticism applies to eighteenth-century Delille, but 
not to the poets named in this essay. Some new 
accusation must be brought against these Proven- 
^ux; these singers of the langue d^oc; these 
Aicards and Mistrals. 

Let me confess that, as a country-lover, and a 
lover of their own country, I can draw up but one 
biU ag^ainst them. And though that is serious 
enough, it is not, I suspect, unanswerable. I would 
complain only that they have kept me indoors over- 
long, reading their verses, when I might have been 
out in their fields and woodlands, walking under 
their glowing skies and sunning on their beaches. 

Wabben Babton Blake. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


Some reminiscences of Colonel Hiqginson, 
as he appeared to his old friend and fellow- 
abolitionist, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, appeared in 
the Boston *' Transcript " the day after the veteran 
author's death. " It must be now more than sixty- 
two years ago,'* writes Mr. Sanborn, ''that I first 
saw and heard Rev. T. W. Higginson, as he was 
then styled in the reg^ters of the clergy. ... As 
I well remember, he preached in white trousers, 
which in 1846 was an innovation on the traditional 
black garb that Emerson had given up ten years 
earlier, but to which Theodore Parker adhered all 
his clerical life — for the reason, as he told me, that 
he chose to conform in that outward matter, since 

*See the first chapter in Mias M. Betham-Edwardfl's 
"FNnoh Men, Women and Books,*' jnst published by 
A. G. McClnis: & Co. (Chicago). 


he must dissent in so much that was inward and 
spiritual. But innovation was a second nature to 
young Higginson, as it continued to be through 
most of his active life. ... At the Anthony Bums 
rendition in May, 1854 — or, rather, the morning 
after the attack on the Boston Court House in Court 
Square, which preceded the rendition — I saw Mr. 
Higginson with his throat muffled, from a wound 
received the night before, while leading the assault 
on what Richard Dana, who was the counsel of the 
poor slave, called * the Boston Barracoon.' In the 
Elansas emigration and Sharp's rifle movement of 
the next few years we became active on committees, 
and this led in 1857 to an acquaintance with John 
Brown, the Ejtnsas hero, whose good cause we both 
supported, until the whole Nor^ took it up in the 
second year of the Civil War." Mr. Sanborn re- 
calls his friend's early and long^-continued connec- 
tion, as contributor, with '^ The Atlantic Monthly," 
for which he wrote more or less frequently during 
half a century or longer. His military service, 
though interrupted by illness, ^ added to his equip- 
ment for an all-round literary life, the part which he 
chiefly and excellently filled. Few Americans have 
written on more themes, with a better preparation, 
or a more comprehensive, exact (and exacting) 

method." 

• • • 

The gbikd and the oekius ought to be united 
in the same person if there is any truth in the defini- 
tion of genius as an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. But men generally like to believe that the 
genius, whether poet or painter or inventor, is born 
and not made by any amount of drudgery or self- 
discipline. A ray of light, feeble enough, perhaps, 
seems to be thrown on the question by an investigap 
tion conducted by the <' Cornell Era," which shows 
that out of one hundred and seventy Cornell alumni 
of success and prominence, one hundred and one 
were known as grinds in their college days, while 
sixty-nine were of the gayer, more socially promi- 
nent, or athletically eminent sort. It is sig^nificant 
that sixty-seven of the one hundred and one have 
achieved success as educators. Perhaps there is 
nothing that the thorough grrind takes to so natu- 
rally, after he has ground his way to a mimma own 
lauds diploma, as the perpetuation of his kind. Only 
thirteen authors and ten journalists are noted among 
the distinguished hundred and one, and so there is 
little in these results to weaken our conviction that 
creative literary artists are not producible at will by 
any sort of educational training. By a happy coin- 
cidence, President Schurman has just issucmI a state- 
ment of the comparative scholarship of fratemify 
men and non-fraternity men as ascertained by an 
examination of the records of students dropped by 
Cornell at mid-year because of inferior scholarship. 
The non-fraternity men, who in general may be 
reckoned the grinds, lost only one and one-tenth per 
cent of their whole number in this weeding^nt of 
the unfit, while the society men lost three and eight- 
tenths per cent On the whole it seems wiser and 
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safer for the average stadent to g^nd than to loaf 
and play ; but by no process of grind can he make 
sure of a niche in the HaU of Fame, or even of a 
ten-line paragraph in '^ Who's Who.'* 

• • • 

Some spbcimbks of gravb-yard pobtby that 
meet the eyes of visitors to the Springfield (Mass.) 
cemetery immortalized in J. G. Holland's historical 
novely ^' The Bay Path," tempt one to indulge in a 
little quotation. The present, cemetery, it is true, 
cannot boast the antiquity of the old one desecrated 
by the invasion of the railway ; but to it were 
removed in 1848 the mortal remains and the head- 
stones that had occupied the ancient bury ing-ground. 
A diligent hand has transcribed the more curious 
of the epitaphs, among which a few may interest 
our readers. The following is noteworthy as 
being found, with occasional variations, in other 
cemeteries besides that at Springfield, where it was 
inscribed in 1785 on the head-stone of one Joseph 
Ashley. With a slight change it occurs again in 
the same cemetery. 

^ Reader, behold as yoa pass by. 
Ab yoa are now, so once was I: 
As I am now, so yon mnst be. 
Prepare for deth and follow me.'' 

To more than one irreverent reader of this inscrip- 
tion must have come the impulse to reply : 

*' To follow yon I 've no intent 
Until I know whieh way you went." 

Here is a couplet, simple and touching, though 
defective in rhyme unless we are to conclude that 
the pronunciation of 1782 made the defect non- 
existent to the Springfielders of that day : 

" Persia alas is gone 
And left her friends to moan." 

On the stone of Mary Pynchon, who died in 1657, 
may be read the following quaint though limping 
lines: 

" She yt lyes here was while shee stood 
A very glory of womanhood. 
Even here was sowne most pretions dnst 
Whieh surely shall rise wi^ the just" 

To the lover of eleg^iac verse what printed book of 
poetry can compare with an ancient burying-ground? 
Pathos and humor, so notably akin, meet and blend 
there, if anywhere, however unintentional the 
humor, and however heartrending the grief of the 

eleg^iac poet himself. 

• • • 

Thb gbeatest libbaby event in library history, 
measured by material standards, was the opening in 
New York, last week, of the splendid building that 
has cost more than ten million dollars, that contains 
literary and art treasures worth several millions 
more, and that occupies a site valued at about 
twenty millions. Full reports of the dedicatory 
exercises of May 23 have appeared in the local 
press, and more or less abbreviated accounts have 
found their way into many other journals through- 
out the land. On the day following the dedication 
the library opened its doors to the reading public, 
and its one miUion and more volumes became avail- 


able for use after five months spent in transferring 
them from the Astor and Lenox buildings. That 
the moving did not take more time must be attri- 
buted to the admirable system whereby each book's 
destined location was accurately determined in 
advance. The transfer of the vast library had, 
of course, to be mentally accomplished before its 
material execution began, and the skill and judge- 
ment shown in the arrangement of so many volumes 
with reference to their probable frequency of de- 
mand may well stir one's admiration. fSrom the 
first embryonic outline of the new building, drawn 
years ago by Dr. Billings on a postal card, there 
has developed the present magnificent structure, the 
most elaborately and carefully planned, and ex- 
pected to prove the most satisfactory, as it is the 

most modern, library building in the world. 

• • » 

The ghabm of Oxfobd fades not with age, but 
notably increases. Something of the atmosphere 
of the ancient university makes itself pleasantly felt 
in a descriptive and reminiscent article, ''The Flavor 
of Life at Oxford," in the June '' Century Magazine," 
from the pen of Mr. Tertius Van Dyke, a recently 
gpraduated Rhodes scholar, we infer. Phases of 
university life and types of character are briefly 
but effecUvely presented. Here is a familiar scene : 
^ Every afternoon the streets of Oxford swarm with 
bareheaded undergraduates in < shorts ' or 'flannels,' 
bicycling to their various college athletic fields. 
Several hours later you will see them returning 
splashed with mud and eager for a bath and the 
inevitable cup of tea." The American student at 
Oxford must be churlish indeed, thinks Mr. Van 
Dyke, not to be irresistibly attracted toward his 
English cousin ; but nevertheless " disagreeable men 
are here as well as elsewhere, and of snobbish men 
more than a fair proportion," who have been known 
to commit the rudeness of gorgonizing the free and 
independent American with a stony British stare. 
To the graduate of one of our colleges, concludes the 
writer, " Oxford offers innumerable benefits. It is 
an enlightening and inspiring experience to dwell 
within the walk of this most ancient of all English 
universities, nor need you return any the less a true 
American because of your admiration for England 
and the Englishmen." Mr. Fred Pegram has well 
illustrated the article with sundry scenes from 

Oxford student life. 

• • • 

A BEFOBM IN TBAVELLINQ-LIBBABY METHODS haS 

been lately either instituted or taken under consid- 
eration by the more progressive managers of such 
libraries. As long ago, indeed, as 1907 the New 
Jersey Public Library Commission changed from 
the old system of sending out irrevocably fixed 
groups of books, in orderly rotation, to designated 
depositaries, regardless of the tastes and desires of 
the readers. Intelligent selection and the invitation 
of requests from those to whom the books were to go 
could not but produce gratifying results. In Kansas, 
more recently, as set forth in the sixth biennial report 
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of the commisaion for travelling libraries, foreordi- 
nation absolute has giyen place to a more flexible 
scheme in the circulation of these movable collections 
of literature. ^^ This system," says the secretary of 
the commission, <* involves vastly more labor than the 
unit or fixed-group plan in use in many states. Then, 
too, under the fixed-group plan, a most desirable 
selection of books may be placed in every library. 
But . . . books selected for general use will not 
be read as are the books selected by the readers 
themselves." Thus it is getting itself pretty well 
understood that the library, like the Sabbath, was 
made for man, not man for the library. 

• • • 

DlSTINCnYE- FEATUBBS OF THE ThIBTBENTH 

Census are outlined in a communication from the 
Bureau. Preliminary bulletins will, as usual, be 
published ; but these will in some instances vary in 
character according to the section or State to which 
they are to go. <^ The most interesting feature of 
this scheme," we are informed, <'is the plan to com- 
bine, in one volume for each state, all the bulletins 
for the United States on general topics, and the 
bulletins of a state in a State Compendium. By 
far the greater number of inquirers as to census 
figures have heretofore found practically all the 
information they desired in the Abstract of the 
census. The proposed plan will give them this in- 
formation in the State Compendium, together with 
special information regarding the state and county, 
or city, in which they live. The State Compendium 
might therefore be described as a state edition of 
the Census Abstract • . . The final reports will be 
issued in smaller editions than heretofore, and, being 
mainly for general reference purposes, preference 
will be given to their distribution to libraries and 
institutions of learning." The new plan seems 
likely to achieve certain desirable ends in the way 
of economy and brevity and adaptation to local or 
special requirements, in a manner not hitherto at- 
tempted by our ponderous decennial census report. 

• • • 

The HBAD-LnrEB's ABT is of comparatively re- 
cent development. A hundred years ago, or even 
fifty, no one thought of trying to pack the gist of 
a newspaper article, and still less of a book, into 
three or four attention-compelling words. A book's 
title could meander all the way down the title-page, 
in varied assortments of type, and news headings 
had a leisurely, go-as-you-please appearance that 
would never be allowed in this day and generation. 
Now the head-line must be so skilfully wrought as 
not to fail of a startling or an astonishing or a 
puzzling or a terrifying effect ^^Glad Rags for 
Masculinity" would have been an inconceivable 
heading, half a century ago, for a newspaper report 
of a movement in favor of a more variegated male 
costume than that sanctioned by convention. Yet 
that very head-line confronts one to-day in a sober 
and reputable Boston journal. At the same time 


we cull from one of Baltimore's most authoritative 
daily papers tlie following: ''Now It's Jagless 
Beer." This is to introduce an account of a de- 
alcoholized malt liquor, a lager that cheers but not 
inebriates. Another issue of the same excellent 
journal combines pithy brevity with faultless rhyme 
in its heading for the sad story of an unsuccessful 
traveling salesman of St Louis who hanged himself 
in order that his wife and children might receive 
the insurance on his life. '< Took Life to Aid 
Wife " neatly sums up the whole melancholy occur- 
rence. But it is in base-ball headings that the 
head-line artist surpasses himself. ''Bisons Take 
Another" informs the initiated that the Buffalo 
team has scored a fresh victory ; and " Orioles Fly 
North " is not an ornithological announcement, but 
apprises the sporting world that the Baltimore nine 
is on tour in a cooler clime. The successful head- 
liner of to-day must be able to say more, and to say 
it more vehemently, in three words than his eigh- 
teenth-century predecessor could in three hundred. 


• • • 


A FOBTHGOMING MBMOIB OF COLONEL HlOOIK- 

SOK, for publication in the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society will have for its 
competent author Professor Edward Channing, 
who was united to the late poet, historian, and 
essayist by ties both of affinity and of literary 
collaboration. Higgpnson's first wife was Mary 
Channing, sister of the poet Ellery Channing; and 
it was with this Professor Channing of a later gen- 
eration that he prepared his recent textbook of Eng- 
lish history for American readers. This collabora^ 
tion was significant and characteristic. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, founder in his vigorous old 
age, with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of the Boston 
Authors' Club, was never too old to fraternize with 
youth. Hence the fitness of this selection of so 
comparatively young a man as Professor Channing 
to pay tribute to his memory in the records of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Nor wiU it, we 
hope and believe, be a mere formal eulogy that, in 
the course of time, is to come from his experienced 
pen. 


• • 


Book thieves befobe the Childbbn's Coubt 
in Brooklyn have apparently been brought to a sense 
of their wrong-doing in disregarding the function 
of the charging desk at the public library. The 
superintendent of the juvenile department at the 
Brooklyn Public Library writes, in the current 
report of that well-administered institution: "A 
few examples will, it is believed, dear the air in a 
way to deter children who, rather from the spirit of 
adventure than from coveting the books for them- 
selves, form the habit of stealing and of thinking 
lightly of the wrong. We feel it an obligation upon 
us as a public institution thus to help train the chil- 
dren in civic righteousness, even though the actual 
book loss may not cripple our work." The open- 
shelf problem might in the course of a generation. 
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lose something of its perplexity if eyery pablic 
library were to adopt some means whereby its 
javenile patrons should become well-grounded in 
civic righteousness before passing into the larger 
liberties of the adult department. 

• • • 

The growth of the Poe memorial fund for 
the erection of a monument to that author in 
Baltimore has been of a gratifying, even if not a 
startling, nature during the past twelve months. 
From a published statement of the £dgar Allan Poe 
Memorial Association, we learn that various schools, 
dubs, and dramatic associations, in and around 
Baltimore, have raised and sent in, since May, 1910, 
the creditable sum of five hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars. Possibly some of Poe's admirers outside 
of Maryland may feel prompted, on reading this 
note, to contribute toward the commemoration of a 
too little recognized genius. His recent admission 
to the Hall of Fame, though tardy, encourages one 
to hope that, after all, he will in time come into 
full possession of his own. The treasurer of 
the Poe Memorial Association is Mr. George C. 
Morrison, of the Baltimore Trust Co. 

• • • 

The Higginsox Room in the Cambridge 
Public Library will be visited with keener inter- 
est and by more persons at this time than ever 
before. In that room are gathered letters and 
manuscripts from the pens of such celebrities as 
Washington, Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell, 
many of them the gift of Colonel Higginson to the 
library of his native town. The card-catalogue, 
however, contains a more eloquent testimonial to 
the * deceased author than any room or museum 
honored with his name. This mute memorial 
confronts the opener of the ''H" drawer, in the 
thumbed and frayed and soiled condition of the 
cards bearing the titles of Higginson's writings; 
and the books themselves are said to be no less 
thumbed and worn and dog-eared than the cards, 
with the addition of frequent marginal comments of 
an emphatically commendatory character. Surely, 
far more gratifying than to be able to leave foot- 
prints on the shifting sands of time is it to cause the 
thumb-prints of others to be left on one's own per^ 
manent additions to the literature of one's country. 

• • • 

The resignation of Amherst's librarian, 
accepted with reluctance by the Amherst trustees, 
comes as a surprise and causes deep regret to all 
who have enjoyed, are now enjoying, or hoped to 
enjoy, the benefit of his ready and invaluable assist- 
ance in literary research at the important post he 
has held for twenty-three years. Born at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, in 1844, Mr. Fletcher served his 
country in the Civil War before adopting the peace- 
ful profession of librarianship. He was associated 
with Dr. WiUiam F. Poole in charge of the Boston 


Athenfeum for five years, an association afterward 
continued in the indispensable periodical Index 
known by the elder editor's name. Three librarian- 
ships in Connecticut towns preceded Mr. Fletcher's 
call to the important position at Amherst College 
from which he now retires. His son and assistant, 
Mr. Robert S. Fletcher, Amherst '97, will be his 
successor. . • . 

For light summer reading, or summer light 
reading, if you prefer, nothing seems to be making 
such a hit (if one may judge by the persistent 
advertisements) as the new '< Ency dopfedia Britan- 
nica," printed on that marvellously thin and at the 
same time opaque and tough India paper, with 
flexible leather binding and quantities of illustrar 
tions. The popular magazines are hopelessly out- 
distanced by these attractive, handy, back-bendable, 
less-than-one-inch-thick volumes. ^^The only book 
I am taking with me on a three months' vacation 
is the Eleventh Edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica," is a specimen commendatory letter 
'< from a physician and author " to the publishers. 
Whether for light summer or heavy winter reading, 
or for medium-weight spring and fall literature, 
one could easily make a worse choice than the new 
'^ Britannica." • • • 

A NEW LIBRARY BUILDING FOR THE 6rAY 

Herbarium at Harvard is now assured by the gift 
of twenty-five thousand dollars from an anonymous 
benefactor. The structure will be fire-proof and 
otherwise adapted to the proper housing of what is 
accounted the best collection of botan]<»Al literature 
in the country. Indicative of the prominence of 
botany among the natural sciences is the size of 
this collection, — about twenty thousand volumes. 
Thus are the signs multiplying in the library world, 
that the warning of the Albany fire has not gone 
unheeded. What was New York's loss, in the 
damage done to its State Library, is proving to be 
others' gain, in a general awakening to the risks 
involved in the inadequate housing of valuable 
libraries. 


THE LIBRARIANS' CONFERENCE 
AT PASADENA. 


(Special Gorrespondenoe of Thb Dial.) 

« Not the biggest bat the best," expresses the verdict 
of the American librarians on the Pasadena meeting of 
their Association. It was not only in the work accom- 
plished and the practical benefits gained, but also in 
the keen enjoyment of the occasion, and in the fine spirit 
of mutual helpfulness and cordial co5peration that pre- 
vailed, that the conference was felt to be distinctive and 
memorable among the thirty-three annual meetings of 
the Association. Perfect weather continued through- 
out the conference week, and the charm of Pasadena at 
its best was felt and appreciated by all. The enter- 
tainments that were provided for visitors, — including 
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agreeable social affairs, automobile rides tbrongh 
orange-groves and neighboring foot-hills, a trip by 
special train to Riverside, an ocean voyage to Catalina 
Island, and trolley trips along the ocean beaches, — 
were new experiences to many and were heartily en- 
joyed. The attractive and well-eqnipped " Maryland " 
hotel, with its cheerful interior and spacious and secluded 
grounds, made admirable headquarters for the Associ- 
ation and pleasant homes for many of the members ; 
and the pretty Shakespeare Club-house, a short distance 
away, afforded an adequate and cheerful auditorium 
which was usually well filled with eager listeners to 
addresses and discussions. 

** Books for all the people " is the key-note to what 
was probably the most absorbing subject before the 
Convention, certainly the one of greatest interest to the 
general public. This comparatively new institution 
might be described as a sort of library extension ser- 
vice, whereby library privileges, usually limited to the 
inhabitants of cities and towns where libraries are situ- 
ated, are to be extended to the people everywhere, — 
in the small village, the remote hamlet, the farm, even 
the mining-camp. It is a sort of « Rural Free De- 
livery" of books, making them a vital factor in our 
educational system, and bringing the public library and 
the public school into closer relations and more useful 
service. Wherever free schools exist, facilities are to 
be provided for the free use of the books of the public 
libraries. The conception is a fine one ; and while it has 
been developing for year^ and has been carried into 
successful execution in some regions, it has received its 
greatest impetus at this Convention, where results 
already known and practical means proposed were fully 
and profitably discussed. The preferred plan for the 
work seems to be the establishing of a system of free 
county libraries, a system which has been made the sub- 
ject of extensive experiment and study in California, 
where a new and, on the whole, excellent « County Free 
Library Law " was enacted and went into effect only a 
few months ago. This act gives boards of county 
Supervisors " power to establidi and maintain, within 
their respective counties, county free libraries," and 
prescribes the manner in which they shall be sustained 
and administered. An important feature of the new 
system is that it brings all the county libraries into 
correlation with the State library, and makes the re- 
sources of the latter available to all the people of the 
State, many of whom are now without library advan- 
tages of any kind. 

Next to the topic just considered, the one that 
seemed to call out the liveliest interest was the rela- 
tion of the public library to the municipal civil service, 
and incidentally the necessity of " keeping the public 
library out of politics " — a matter on which the head 
librarians feel somewhat keenly, and in which some of 
them have had some rather trying experiences. An 
instructive paper on « Municipal Civil Service as affect- 
ing libraries " was read by Mr. J. T. Jennings, of the 
Seattle Public Library, and was foUowed by a spirited 
discussion which left no doubt of the belief of most of 
the librarians that municipal civil service hampers rather 
than helps a library. So long as a librarian is made 
responsible for the management of his library, he, it 
was urged, should be allowed to judge of the efficiency 
and value of his library staff. Such seemed to be the 
general consensus of opinion at the meeting, although 
there were a few dissenting voices. None, however. 


were heard as to the desirability of keeping library ad- 
ministration free from the taint of political influences. 

The proceedings of this meeting give one a vivid 
conception of the extraordinary range of activities and 
interests in a librarian's life. The topics covered a 
wide ground — from such techical matters as the quali- 
ties of printing papers, and the strength of leather 
fibres used in bindings, to the details of library methods 
of accounting, problems of library architecture, methods 
of selecting books for library use, matters of library 
administration and economy, and the means of pro- 
moting the library's usefulness to the community 
and making it more intimately related to the public 
educational system. The discussion of these and many 
other matters of practical concern to all library workers, 
and the free interchange of views and experiences, 
could hardly fail to be of much benefit to all. These 
gatherings have become a great national clearing- 
house for ideas and knowledge coming from the bright- 
est minds and ripest experience in the library profession. 

Besides the two leading topics already noted, many 
important subjects were treated in carefully considered 
papers and addresses, — among them being the address 
of President Wyer on <* What the Community Owes to 
the Library"; that on "Library Censorship of Books," 
by Mr. WiUard H. Wright; « Exploitation of the Public 
Library," by Mr. A. £. bostwick; on « Problems of Book- 
Selection for Libraries," by the editor of The Djajl; on 
« Children's Rooms in Libraries, " by Mr. H. £. Legler ; 
on ** Library Extension," by Mr. M. S Dudgeon, Miss 
Harriet G. Eddy, and others; on "The Desirability of 
Closer Relations between the Public Library and the Pub- 
lic Schools," by Mr. A. H. Chamberlain; on "Materials 
and Methods in Book-binding," by Mr. Cedric Chi vers; 
and on "The Use and Meaning of Books," by Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler and Dr. J. A. B. Soherer. 
There were also innumerable special sections and meet- 
ings at which papers were read and discussed, and 
important business was transacted. 

The closing day of the meeting (May 24) was given 
up to what was called a "California programme," 
with addresses by Grovemor Johnson, Mr. Lincoln Stef- 
fens, and Mr. Greorge Wharton James. Some of these 
addresses, it may be said, showed a somewhat tactless 
misconception of the occasion and its needs. The Gov- 
ernor of the State, who so recently signed the act pro- 
viding for county library systems in California, missed 
his chance of saying some appropriate words on a mat- 
ter so important and interesting to librarians, and gave 
them instead an energetic but inopportune political 
harangue; while another speaker is reported to have 
said, "If you want good government, don't let the 
women vote " — a singular exhortation to be addressed 
to an audience composed largely of women, most of 
them self-supporting workers in libraries, and some of 
them entrusted with the management of large libraries 
and numerous employees, some of whom are men who 
vote. If the Convention had any answer to this rather 
ill-timed example of infelicitous expression, it had 
already been given in the election of a woman — Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf — to the Presidency of the American 
Library Association. This event, and the development 
of the " library extension movement " that seems likely 
to result from the impetus given it at this meeting, 
would alone be sufficient to make the Pasadena Con- 
ference a memorable one. 
Pasadena, Cal., May 25, 1911. 
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COMMUNICA TIONS. 


LOWELL AND THE RUSSIAN MISSION. 

(To the Editor of Thx Diai..) 

When the letters of James Russell Lowell, edited by 
Charles Eliot Norton, were published in 1894, I was 
much surprised to note that though letters telling of 
Mr. Lowell's refusal <* to run for Congress " in 1876, 
and of his appointment by President Hayes to Madrid 
in 1877, were printed, there were none to show that his 
political importance had had an earlier recognition, and 
that in 1874 he had been offered the Russian Mission 
by President Grant, and had refused it. I wrote Mr. 
Norton asking the reason for this omission, and stating 
that I had in my possession a note from Mr. Lowell on 
the subject. Of this note, and of Mr. Norton's answer 
to me, I send you photographic copies, so that there 
may be no mistake in their publication. 

Ehnwood, 24th NoVr, 1874. 
Dear Mr. James, — 

That tooB the reason, though I should as soon think 
of g^ing to Ursa Major as to him of Russia. But 
the place had just been offered me & I was bound in 
courtesy to ask a few days for consideration — during 
which I could call myself an excellency. But my 
country is not to lose me at present. 

Very truly yours 

J. R. Lowell. 

Shady HiU, Cambridge. 
13 April, 1894. 
My dear Mr. James, — 

I thank you for your kind letter in regard to the 
offer of the Russian mission to JSHt, LoweU. I was 
aware of the fact, but I am glad to add your statement 
to the other material respecting Mr. Lowell's life 
already in my hands. 

I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

C. E. Norton. 

After the receipt of Mr. Norton's note I had no 
further communication with him. As long as he lived 
I hoped he would make unnecessary any reference on 
my part to this matter. I knew that after the publica- 
tion of the Lowell Letters he denied having had the 
missing and much-looked-for Spanish letters; but these 
he afterwards found, as he said, and proposed to have 
them published in a separate volume. He refused per- 
mission to an eminent Spanish gentleman for the print- 
ing of letters from Mr. Lowell to the gentleman's 
mother, who was a close friend of Mr. Lowell's and 
one to whom he felt strong obligation. These letters, 
I am told, may soon be published, and, I hope, the 
Spanish letters also. George Abbot James. 

NaharUj Mass,, May 20, 1911, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
(To the Editor of The Dial.) 
In your department of *< Casual Comment," on page 
339 of your issue of May 1, you speak of the Anglo- 
American copyright agreement as if it were an equal 
benefit to Great Britain and the United States. Authors 


and others in this country who are interested in the ques- 
tion of copyright regard the agreement as extremely 
unjust to British authors, printers, and publishers, who 
can only obtain copyright by having a book printed and 
published in the United States, while American authors 
can obtain copyright here without any such restriction. 
I, for one among many here, am very sorry that Great 
Britain ever entered into so inequitable an agreement, 
and am in favor of its being put an end to. If the 
United States will not enter into a just arrangement, 
let us abolish all copyright relations with them, and re- 
turn to the old days of literary piracy in both countries. 
American authors have so increased in numbers of late 
years, and are now so much read here, that they would 
be sure to cry out, and the result might weU be that a 
just agreement would be entered into between the two 
countries. Lavin Hill, C. B. 

Bromley, Kent, England, May 10, 1911. 


[We have re-read our editorial paragraph re- 
ferred to, but fail to find therein anyUiing to justify 
the statement in oar correspondent's opening sen- 
tence. As a matter of fact, The Dlal has at all 
times protested against the vioiooB manufacturing 
clause and other restrictions in our copyright laws 
which give this country its present onenviable posi- 
tion in the matter of international copyright Only 
a short time ago, in commenting on the pending 
English copyright bill, we said: ^'The proposed 
English law would apply to citizens or residents of 
the kingdom or empire, and to citizens of states 
in copyright relations with Great Britain. It would 
be for the Crown to ascertain whether this country, 
under its statute of 1909, is granting such copy- 
right protection to British subjects as to entitle it 
to claim the protection of the proposed law for its 
own citizens. Not unnaturally or unjustly wonld 
our manufacturing requirements and other petty 
restrictions be considered as barring us from the 
copyright privileges extended to other nations. 
Deplorable and humiliating is it that this country, 
because of its absurd copyright laws, should be the 
only civilized nation excluded from the benefits to 
accrue from the deliberations, now in progress, of 
the Berne Convention in its attempts to harmonize 
and systematize the copyright requirements of the 
literary world." — Editor.] 


" A HUNDRED YEARS TO COMR" 
(To the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

I do not know that it adds anything to your rescue 
of the poem, <* A Hundred Years to Come," for its true 
author; but I have in hand proof that it appeared 
in the « Sabbath School Bell," compiled by Horace 
Waters, set to music by J. R. Osgood. This song- 
book was printed in Cleveland, Ohio, at 191 Superior 
St., by O. H. Ingh&m and Bragg, — and « entered" 
1859 in the Southern District of New York. The 
poem is here attributed to " W. C Brown." The « C." 
is doubtless an error of print. g. X. Kidder. 

McGregor, Iowa, May 20, 1911, 
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Cj^t il^jeto §00k$. 


Thk New Stevenson liETTEBS.* 

The position of Stevenson the writer has 
been determined by the pablic, if not by the 
critics. His work has been properly assigned to 
its place among the lesser classics. The posi- 
tion of Stevenson the man is more ambiguous. 
As Henley feared, his rich and glowing per- 
sonality has been sunk (by the public) in the 
Moral Optimist. Everywhere one finds broad- 
sides, calendars, and post-cards bearing quota- 
tions from his smiling philosophy, as Hood 
called it before Stevenson was born, and the 
selection is nine times out of ten from his more 
platitudinous and less characteristic utterances. 
The ^^ canary bird," as he called himself when 
in this humor, pipes in a thousand American 
homes. The advertisement of the business 
boomer is clinched by a Stevenson quotation ; 
and it is impossible to be comfortably depressed 
in most houses because of the Vailima placards 
on the walls. No wonder that Henley com- 
plained that they were trying to make a saint 
of his " Lewis." 

Nevertheless, there is a kind of false truth 
and a working through error to appreciation in 
this moral cult of R.L.S. His best books are 
perfect; yet for each in its kind there is a 
greater. " Treasure Island " is not " The Three 
Musketeers." The essays may be better than 
Benson, yet they are not so good as Lamb. 
The travels will not bear the touchstone of *^ A 
Sentimental Journey." But his personality was 
unique. Our snappers-up of moral sentiments 
seem to be feeling for this personality, even if 
they feel but a part of it. Perhaps they are on 
the trail of what will be his greatest fame. 

Here lies the value of the letters. In one 
conclusion all intimates of Stevenson agree : his 
talk was incomparable. ^^'That far-glancing, 
variously colored, intensely romantic and fla- 
grantly humorous expression of life — the talk of 
R.L.S.," says Henley, who knew. And again, 
^'As he was primarily a talker, his printed 
works, like those of others after his kind, are but 
a sop for posterity." But talk, as Stevenson 
says in his essay on ^' Talk and Talkers," is 
preeminently an expression of personality. In 
his talk, his personality, so all agree, sprang to 
light, revelled, was greater and more various 

*TnB Lbttbbs of Robkbt Louis Stevbnsok. Edited 
by Sidney Colyin. A new edition, rearrangred in four vol- 
nmes, with one hundred and fifty new letters. New Tork : 
Charles Soribner^s Sons. 


than itself. And it is in his letters only that 
his talk survives. They are faint and pale, no 
doubt, when compared with the living voice ; 
but, though Henley, who knew the man, may 
sneer at them, and at us, they are more than a 
sop for posterity. Li them, indeed, Stevenson 
is revealed with astonishing lucidity. A dis- 
cerning reader will see him fingering his exquis- 
itely sensitive spirit like a cello ; will recognize 
that intense self-consciousness which his critics 
called vanity, and thanks to it will find full 
and vivid records of the impressions made upon 
a remarkable mind by a multi-colored life. He 
will discover both Stevenson's Stevenson, and 
the real Stevenson. The Moral Optimist will 
be absorbed in a broader and richer penonaHty, 
and the R.L.S. of contemporary estimate will 
give pkce to a figure of inexhaustible charm. 

AU of this is true of the old collections of 
Stevenson letters; but it is much truer of the 
new edition now published, wherein the two 
groups of letters hitherto published separately 
are brought together into one group chronolo- 
gicaUy arranged, with one hundred and fifty 
entirely new letters distributed through the 
four volumes. The new letters are for the 
most part early ones. There are delightful 
draughts from the correspondence with Mrs. 
Sitwell (now Mrs. Colvin), in which the boy 
pours out his fresh impressions before her. He 
tries desperately to get the right words for the 
flight of Mediterranean gulls; he rhapsodizes 
upon an imagination of his own death; he fails 
in his attempts to express himself and is hurt 
by the bad style; he offends a servant and 
describes the complicated moods which hinder 
his apology; he opens up his heart to her: 
^^ However, thank God it is life I want, and 
nothing posthumous, and for two good emo- 
tions I would sacrifice a thousand years of 
fame." He eases himself of the misery which 
came from unhappy religious differences with 
his father : '^ I lay in bed this morning awake, 
for I was tired and cold and in no hurry to 
rise, and heard my father go out for the papers ; 
and then I lay and wished, — O if he would only 
whistle when he comes in again I But of 
course he did not. I have stopped that pipe." 
One gets a better idea than ever before of 
Stevenson's artistic growth from these letters 
to Mrs. Sitwell; they emphasize the deep sensi- 
bility, and the infinite search for expressiveness, 
which together made him famous. 

There are new views into the moral core of 
the man; best of all, perhaps, in the letters 
upon purity to Trevor Haddon. There are the 
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critic's obiter dicta: ^^ Beware of realism ; it is 
the devil; 'tis one of the means of art, and now 
they make it the end I " ^* Bow your head over 
technique. Think of technique when you rise 
and when you go to bed. Forget purposes in 
the meanwhile. . . • Then when you have any- 
thing to say, the language will be apt and copi- 
ous." Best of all are more personal glimpses 
of the boy and the man. He is in Menton, 
in 1874: ''We have all been getting photo- 
graphed. . . . Madame Zassetsky arranged me 
for mine, and then said to the photographer : 
' C'est mon fils. II vient d'avoir dix-neuf ans. 
II est tout fier de sa moustache. Tachez de la 
faire paraitre,' and then bolted. . . . The artist 
was quite serious, and explained that he would 
try to ' faire ressortir ce que veut Madame la 
Princesse ' to the best of his ability ; he bowed 
very muck to me, after this, in quality of 
Prince, you see. I bowed in return and handled 
the flap of my cloak after the most princely 
fashion I could command." At Chester, in 
1874, the verger shows them the cathedral: 
" ' Ah,' says he, ' You 're very fond of music' 
I said I was. ' Yes, I could tell that by your 
head,' he answered. ' There 's a deal in that 
head.' ... I said it might be so, but I found 
it hard, at least, to get it out. Then my father 
cut in brutally, said anyway I had no ear, and 
left the verger so distressed and shaken in the 
foundations of his creed that, I hear, he got 
my father aside afterwards and said he was 
sure there was something in my face, and 
wanted to know what it was, if not music." 
He writes to Colvin, introducing his cousin: 
" You know me now. Well, Bob is just such 
another mutton, only somewhat farther wan- 
dered." When he is in a hot corner he takes 
to an exciting story for solace : '' I stick my 
head into a story-book, as the ostrich with her 
bush ; let fate and fortune meantime belabor my 
posteriors at their will.'* From Honolulu in 
1889 he acknowledges his debts : '' Is it possi- 
ble I have wounded you in some way? ... If 
so, don't write, and you can pitch into me when 
we meet. I am, admittedly, as mild as London 
Stout now; and the Old Man Virulent much a 
creature of the past. My dear Colvin, I owe 
you and Fleeming Jenkin, the two older men 
who took the trouble, and knew how to make 
a friend of me, everything that I have or am: 
if I have behaved ill, just hold on and give me 
a chance, you shall have the slanging of me 
and I bet I shall prefer it to this silence." 

There are not many new epistles in the cor- 
respondence written from the South Seas in the 


last years of his life, and these few, like the 
familiar Vailima letters which they supplement, 
are not of Stevenson's best. A letter from 
Mrs. Stevenson, now for the first time printed 
suggests a reason for this. Louis had taken it 
^'into his Scotch Stevenson head " to be prac- 
tical, to get the facts about the islanders. He 
refused to be personal and impressionistic. 
The result is that his books upon South Sea 
life are but doubtful successes, and his wife's 
description of his friend, Ori, the bronze chief- 
tain with the wreath of golden yellow leaves, is 
more vivid than anything of Stevenson's own, 
and makes one weep to think of the letters 
which he might have written and did not. 

But if the last of these letters are disappoint- 
ing, both in old materials and in new, we will 
notconoiplain. K.L.S. didnotmateriallychange; 
abundant glimpses show that he did not. He 
saved his imagination for his fiction, and wrote 
of his actions to his friends. Nevertheless, even 
in this latter, fact-crammed correspondence, the 
impression of his personality is remarkably com- 
plete. Indeed, after reading through this new 
edition, one is ready to answer the conventional 
statement, ^* Letter-writing is a lost art," with an 
emphatic, *' Nonsense, it is only a changed one ! " 
The formal letter, easy yet perfect, construct- 
ed like an essay, delivered like a set speech, is 
seemingly extinct. It was a beautiful thing as 
Walpole and Cowper wrote it, but it has gone 
its way along with true Georgian architecture, 
the formal garden, and the periodical essay. 
These Stevenson letters are of a different breed. 
They vividly strike off the flux and reflux of 
the writer's thoughts. They record his moods. 
The style changes as he changes. ^^Poor Fer- 
rier, it bust me horrid," he writes as the death 
of his friend jumps into his mind in the midst 
of the business of his correspondence. Whole 
letters in his earlier years are nothing but 
attempts to put his sensations into words. 
They are impressionistic of talk; they are a 
kind of impressionism, and in this way typical 
perhaps of the best letters of this age. 

This, indeed, is what makes them so charming 
and so notable, for it is by means of successful 
impressionism that Stevenson's personality is 
alive for us in these pages. To me it is the 
most interesting personality of the period; to 
many it will be the one best worth knowing; 
certainly, thanks to this collection, it is the one 
best expressed. Thanks to it also, we, too, like 
his friends, may come to feel that R. L. S. is 
more wonderful than his books. 

Henry Seidel Canby. 
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Natitke's Opkx Shop.* 


People as far gone in commercialism as we 
are can scarcely escape thinking in connection 
with nature at this time of year the thought 
expressed by the phrase ^'open shop." It is 
the greatest of Spring enterprises which is being 
undertaken in fields and woods, — that of 
preparing beauty and refreshment enough for 
masses of humanity the world over during all 
the out-door time of year; and the unrestricted 
and whole-hearted openness with which that 
work is being done cannot escape the most 
casual on-looker. Everyone and everything 
that can help is allow^ to enter freely into the 
work. The blossoming trees and shrubs take 
charge of the displays, the leaves unroll their 
fabrics from eveiy conceivable daintii^ess of 
packing, the grass and wood-flowers spread the 
rarest of carpets, and the clouds send down 
^ their showers to cleanse and fructify. In the 
chorus which inspires the laborers and lightens 
their task the thrush is choir-master, and all 
the other birds lend their voices, with no thought 
of boycotting the frogs if they should chance 
to join in. There is no over-work in this great 
cooperative enterprise, and no time-keeper but 
the sun ; no bells ring except those of the blue- 
bells, and no whistles sound except those of 
the cardinal and the oriole ; no badges are re- 
quired and no wages expected, but each worker 
is the happier the more co-workers he has. 
You yourself may join the brotherhood for the 
mere choosing, even if you can do nothing but 
appreciate the work of the others. But 

" Hate, the shadow of a grain, 
You are loet in Westermain.'' 

Though we must each take the work and the 
pleasure of this resurrection of the earth's 
beauty in our own way, and get much or little 
from it as we can, few of us hesitate to listen 
to those who have had more experience than 
we. Nature books bore some people, but prob- 
ably the stupidest of such books never altogether 
bored a real nature-lover. Certainly the most 
easily bored of readers can have nothing to fear 
in the few volumes that come to the nature- 

•MuBio OF TH« Wild. By Gene Stratton-Porter. With 
reproductions of the performers, their instruments and 
festival halls. New York : Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Neighbors Unknown. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Illustrated. New York : The MacmUlan Co. 

East and West. Comparative Studies of Nature in 
Eastern and Western States. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. 
Illustrated. New York : G. P. Putnam^s Sons. 

The Face of the Fields. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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lover's shelf this Spring, each of them from an 
expert, and each in a field of its own. 

The same intense love of out-door beauty which 
makes us all remember Mrs. Grene Stratton- 
Porter's best-known story, " Freckles," is shown 
in her new book, ^' Music of the Wild," a large 
volume with an ampler range of subject than 
the title would suggest. To the author's open 
mind the ^^ music " of owl and hawk and bat 
belong to the ^^ Chorus of the Forest " as well 
as that of chewink or grosbeak, and her delicate 
ear catches also the fairy sayings of moth and 
flower. Her judgment is not warped, because 
she knows which song is sweetest ; but she insists 
that each angel have his due whether he be black 
or white. So crow and cricket, hop-toad and 
katy-did, have their meed of praise. The book 
is sumptuously illustrated, and those of us who 
are still children enough to like good pictures 
will take pleasure in the photographs, *^ taken at 
home," of nestlings in idl stages of gawkiness, 
and grown-ups — both bird and plant — in all 
phases of beautiful maturity. 

The place of animids in nature's free house of 
growth has always been eloquently championed 
by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, and he now adds 
to his list of books about animals a collection 
of new stories, under the title '* Neighbors Un- 
known." All of these neighbors — the black 
bear, the caribou, the killer-whale, the lynx — 
are known to us in appearance and outward 
characteristics, but not in the intimacy of life 
and death with which Mr. Roberts knows them. 
The truth that strikes him most forcibly is that 
the hunter becomes the hunted. The small 
dragon-fly is caught by the large, the large is 
swallowed by the heron, and the heron falls a prey 
to the mink ; the puffin catches the fish, but the 
skua catches the puffin. Man stands at the apex 
of this pyramid of destruction, felling the grizzly 
which has captured a seal, and the whale which 
has left a bloody path in the sea. But man is 
not always victor, for a moment's drowsiness 
in his night-watch makes him a victim to the 
wolf-pack ; nor are the stories all tragedies, for 
the crazy loon has wit enough to escape from the 
hand of the fowler, and the mother panther gets 
her cubs back from his thievery and escapes 
unhurt. Most of the stories are too cruel for 
children, but ^^How a Cat Played Robinson 
Crusoe " and the '^ Tunnel Runners " — ^the story 
of a marsh-mouse — are excellent for young 
readers. The drawings by Mr. Paul Bransom 
are full of life, and characterize &ithf nlly the 
animals portrayed. 

In "East and West," Mr. Stanton Davis 
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Kirkliam has covered the extremes of the United 
States, which he calls ^^ the most beautiful play- 
ground in the world," and some of the middle 
region. From Cape Cod, '* where the ghost of 
the ice still haunts the lonely Dogtown Com- 
mons, and the imaginative mind will not fail 
to conjure up the ancient glacier," he passes 
through the wilderness of the northern woods, 
paddles down the Adirondack lakes, and stops 
to live a time among the trees of the Catskills, 
whose oompanionableness no one knows ^^ until 
he has lived among them and heard them day 
after day sighing in the rain, whispering in the 
breeze, knd%in5ng in the ;ind, until^he ac 
customs himself to look through their dim isles 
and out of their oriel windows." From the ^' pre- 
eminently pastoral " cultivation of western New 
York he crosses to Southern California, where 
^^ like a garment the chaparral covers the tree- 
less spurs and peaks of the Santa Inez, — tall 
and luxuriant and almost impenetrable without 
a machete or axe." There are excellent des- 
criptions of the Cactus Belt, the Desert, and 
Arizona Grardens, and a unique chapter on 
^^Good Families" — the heath which includes 
the blueberry of New England pastures and the 
manzanita of the Sierras, the mints which are 
represented in the West by the sages, the coni- 
fers, the violets, the lilies, and many other fami- 
lies of blood and breeding which spread their 
branches across our broad land. Although Mr. 
Kirkham says he ^^ greatly prefers to confine 
himself to the familiar aspects of the woods, the 
familiar and well-beloved birds and flowers," 
and '* does not expect to say anything new," 
he has often an original way of presenting his 
material, and his observation is full and trust- 
worthy. There are attractive illustrations from 
photographs. 

Of Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp's '' The Face of 
the Fields " it is not necessary to say more than 
that it is made up of essays which we have 
already enjoyed in the ^* Athmtic " and appro- 
priated with gratitude to the writer for the 
enlargement of our daily thinking. No one 
who read them in the magazine has forgotten 
« Turtle Eggs for Agassiz," " The Scarcity of 
Skunks," the ^^ Commuter's Thanksgiving," or 
''The Clam Farm." To enrich the joyful 
humor of these bits of real life is the literary 
acumen of the essay on Mr. John Burroughs, 
and the quiet, cheerful philosophy of '^ The Face 
of the Fields" and "The Edge of Night." 
Every nature-lover will rejoice to have these 
possessions bound together in a book. 

Mat Estelle Cook. 


Tbavsjls in Two Hemisphbbjes.* 

From Greenland's icy mountains to India's coral 
strand the reader of this season's travel books may 
journey in imagination, onnipped by arctic frosts, 
unsoorched by tropic heats. Several obvious causes 
contribute to the increasing number and variety and 
excellence of lattei^lay journaLs of sight-seeing and 
health-hunting. Railway facilities are*yearly ex- 
tending into more and more remote quarters of the 
globe; automobiles and the roads that they need 
and promote are likewise multiplying; the call of 
the wild, the love of the simple life of moanain or 
seashore, are elements to be reckoned with as never 
before; and the wealth and leisure required for 
extensive travel exist in greater abundance than at 
any preceding period in the world's history. 

Beginning our wanderings with the far North, 
we find in Mr. George Borup's lively narrative, 
"A Tenderfoot with Peary," more rollicking fun 
and youthful high spirits, together with a most 
admirable pluck and stout>heartedness, than in any 
previous book of polar exploration it has been our 
fortune to read. Those who have read Commander 
Peary's account of his memorable achievement 
will recall the words of praise bestowed upon the 
youngest of his assistants. '^This young Yale 
athlete," writes the leader of the enterprise, ^^ was 
a valuable member of the expedition. His whole 
heart was in his work, and he had hustled his heavy 
sledge along and driven his dogs with almost the 

*A TsKOKiiFOOT WITH Pbabt. By Qwntge Bomp. 
With a Preface by Rear-Admiral G. W. Melville. Illiuh 
trations and map. New York : Prederiok A. Stokes Co. 

Amubath to Akubath. By Qertrude Lowthian Bell 
nimtratioiui and niap. New York : £. P. Button & Go. 

The Call of thk Snowt Hispar. A Narrative of 
Exploration and Monntaineering on the Northern Frontier 
of India. By William Hnnter Workman, M.A., M.D., and 
Fanny Bnllock Workman. With an Appendix by Count 
Dr. Cesare Caloiati and Dr. Mathias Konoza. ninstratione 
and maps. New York: Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

AoBOSS South Amiebica. An Acoonnt of a Journey from 
Buenos Aires to Lima, by Way of Potosi. With notes on 
Brazil, Argentina, BoHvia, Chile, and Peru. By Hiram 
Bingrham. Blustrations and maps. Boston: Houghton 
MifBinCo. 

Impbbssioks of Mexico. With brush and pen. By 
Mary Barton. Twenty illustrations in color. New York : 
The Maomillan Co. 

A Paradise in Pobtuoal. By Mark Sale. New York : 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 

Thbeb Weeks in the Bbitish Isles. By John U. 
Higinbotham. Illustrated. Chicago: The Reilly <fe Brit- 
ton Co. 

Seeinq Europe bt Automobile. A fiye-thousand-nule 
Motor Trip through France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy; with an Excursion into Andorra, Corfu, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro. By Lee Meriwether. Illustrations and 
map. New York : The Baker and Taylor Co. 

A Saga of the " Sunbeam." By Horace Q. Hutchinson. 
Illustrated. New York : Longmans, Qreen, St Co. 

Finland To-DAT. By George Renwick, F.R.GJS. Illus- 
trations and map. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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skill of an Eskimo, in a waj that commanded the 
admiration of the whole party and would have 
made his father's eyes glisten conld he have seen." 
Eighty-five degrees and twenty-three minutes was 
the young man's farthest north, though he longed 
to push on with the Commander and plant the Yale 
colors at the tip-top of the earth. But that was not 
in the plan, and he reluctantly turned back. We 
gather, not from his own words, that his sledging 
record, toward the Pole and on lateral exploring 
trips, greatly exceeded that of any other member 
of the party, and he also proTed himself a mighty 
hunter. Let us quote a few lines at random to 
illustrate his breezy and not too severely classic 
style, and also to show the spirit in which he took 
the inevitable mishaps and hardships of the great 
adventure. 

"Slightly to the westward the lead closed. Seegloo 
manned a pick and went ahead to pi<^ the trail while I 
took lus team and promptly proceeded to drop down a ledge 
with the sledge, taming a somersault and landing on the 
inevitable ice spear. It knocked the wind ont of me very 
neatly, and incidentally, I thought, broke a rib. While 
lying on the ice making night racUant in an attempt to get 
my breathing gear in working order I was g^atly amused 
by the huskies gathering around with prophecies of my early 
death and assurances that the devils were right on their 
job. But what made me sorer still was inability to express 
my opinion of them, my speaking feature not working." 

Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell's ^'Amurath to 
Amurath'' is a variously learned and descriptive 
account of a leisurely caravan journey down the 
Euphrates and up the Tigris, pursued with eyes 
open to everything of historic or prehistoric inter- 
est, and with an exceeding fondness for the careful 
study of antiquities, ruins, architectural features, 
and in fact of all things and persons oriental, 
ancient or modem. It is a g^ood-sized volume, and 
copiously illustrated, that conducts the reader from 
Aleppo to Babylon, and thence northwestward by 
way of Baghdad, Mosul, and Diyarbekr, to Konia in 
Asia Minor — some thirteen or fourteen hundred 
miles in alL A dedicatory letter to Lord Cromer 
opens the book, and a g^ood map of the regions 
traversed brings it to a close. A typical passage, 
showing what sort of objects and what kind of prol^ 
lems most interested the writer is the following : 

''The scheme of the Assyrian temple has now been 
established by examples ranging over a period of four hun- 
dred years, and it is conclusively proved that it differed in 
a remarkable degree from the Babylonian temple plan, and 
was related to the plan adopted by Solomon, in Babylonia 
the chambers are all laid broadways in respect of the 
entrance ; that is to say, the door is placctd in Uie centre of 
one of the long sides, so that he who enters has only a nar- 
row area in front of him, and must look to right and left if 
he would appreciate the size of the hall. At Jerusalem and 
in Assyria the main sanctuary ran lengthways, an immense 
artistic advance, inasmuch as the broadways-lying hall was 
at best a clumsy contrivance which could never have given 
the sense of space and dignity conveyed by the other. To 
the genius of what builders are we to attribute this masterly 
comprehension of spatial effect? *' 

Those intrepid mountaineers, Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hunter Workman, known for their explora- 
tions among the higher Himalayas, had thought to 


end their labors in those regions with their Nun 
Kun expedition of five years ago. But, as they 
express it, <'we had breathed the atmosphere of 
that great mountain-world, had drunk of the swirling 
waters of its glaciers, and feasted our eyes on the 
incomparable beauty and majesty of its towering 
peaks, and, as time passed on, its charms asserted 
their power anew and called to us with irresistible, 
siren strains to return yet once again to those 
regions, the grandeur of which satisfies so fully the 
sense of the beautiful and sublime." Accordingly 
the month of May, 1908, saw them again setting 
forth to scale the dizzy heights ; and in '^ The Call 
of the Snowy Hispar " we have, in unusually hand- 
some form, the record of their latest achievements 
in Himalaya-climbing. Nineteen years ago, as we 
learn at the outset, '^ Sir Martin Conway made a 
rapid ascent of the Hispar glacier, and sketched 
the salient points of its main stream with the plane 
table, but did not visit its branches." A careful 
examination of both the main glacier and its tribu- 
taries, with the ascent of neighboring peaks and a 
detailed survey of the whole basin, was the end pro- 
posed by Dr. and Mrs. Workman ; and the measure 
of their success is now set forth, with many strik- 
ing illustrations from their camera. Some related 
matters of interest to readers of the book are ap- 
pended, contributed by Dr. Cesare Calciati and 
Dr. Mathias Koncza. A map of Ejishmir follows, 
showing the various routes followed by the anthers 
in their explorations of 1898, 1899, 1902, 1903, 
1906, and 1908; and this in turn is succeeded by 
a chart of the Hispar glacier and its tributaries. 

Professor Hiram Bingham, of Yale University, 
delegate to the first Pan-American Scientifie Con- 
gress at Santiago, Chile, in December and January, 
1908-09, improved the occasion of his South 
American trip to travel and observe more exten- 
sively than the purpose of his visit strictly required. 
'^ Across South Ainerica " gives in very readable 
form a description of his journey from Buenos 
Aires to Potosi and thence to Lima, with occasional 
notes on Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 
Objects and scenes of unusual interest abound, and 
few readers can fail to envy the author and at the 
same time to thank him for sharing with the public 
so many of his memorable experiences* Toward 
the end of his book, whose many and excellent 
views from photographs form one of its most 
attractive features, Mr. Bingham significantly re- 
marks: 

" When we look at South Americans at dose range we 
may dislike some of their manners and customs, bnt not any 
more so than European critics disliked ours half a century 
ago. And not any more so, be it remembered, than the 
South Americans dislike ours at the present day/' 

From South America to Mexico is no long stride, 
on a map of the world, nor lb the atmosphere of 
our soudiem neighbor very different from that 
breathed by Professor Bingham in Argentina and 
Chile. Latin-Americans, as we call them, inhabit 
all those regions, and it is of Latin America that 
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Miss Mary Barton, an Englishwoman, writes in her 
*' Impressions of Mexico," an inviting book glow- 
ingly illnstrated in polychromatic hues by the 
accomplished writer herself. That her pictures 
from that land of tropical delights should be in the 
vividest of colors does not astonish us, though some 
of her purples and blues do seem to surpass any- 
thing that nature herself could achieve. But it 
may be that nature shares the people's passion for 
startling effects of this sort. Apropos of this gen- 
eral subject, we read in Miss Barton's book : 

^^I regret to say theie is a horrible bluish-pink of a 
most nn^easant brillianoy which is distanotly a fayoorite 
for skirts, but as a rule the petticoats are sober in tone or 
light and colourless. Too often they are long and trail, 
regardless of what they trail through or what dust they 
kick up ; for there is dust eyerywhere, thick, thick dust on 
all the country roads, through all the village streets, and 
eyen in the woods where yegfetation has not conquered it." 

Under the pseudonym '^ Mark Sale," a quietly- 
observant, level-headed woman, with a wholesome 
sense of the things that really count, has written a 
little book, << A Paradise in Portugal," that will 
please every lover of good literature. A " philo- 
sopher,^' as he is called in the book, and. his wife, 
the writer herself, found themselves one day 
reduced to something like poverty, as far as mere 
money was concerned, but rich in the real things 
of life, in ideals and cultivated tastes, and love of 
the beautiful, and in the gifts of mind and heart, 
with a combined store of talents that ensured them 
against starvation ; and taking these intangible but 
very actual possessions with them, they sought out 
a beautiful retreat in Portugal where they lived 
well and enjoyed themselves on ten shillings a 
week. Surely a happier discovery of the '^one 
way out" has never been made — and that in spite 
of the fact that the ^' philosopher " had inherited 
'*a measure of 'unhealth' and insomnia" besides 
acquiring poverty in later life. But, says the 
author cheerfully, — 

'* We were content in each other^s society ; our daily needs 
were of the simplest ; and for occupation, The Philosopher 
painted, while I wrote humble little stories. So it came 
about that we tramped this grand old world, yiewing its 
wonders, and sunning ourseWes under its brightest, bluest 
skies, with a yearly income upon which most people would 
have been stagnating in genteel poverty in some dull suburb 
or lifeless village of the dear, but grey, homeland.'' 

A sort of Baedeker with a generous infusion of 
human interest is what one might call Mr. John U. 
Higinbotham's handy volume wherein he has told 
how to see, in twenty-one days, the most notable 
sights of the British Isles. '< Three Weeks in the 
British Isles" is the book's sufficient title, and it 
forms a companion to the same writer's ^' Three 
Weeks in Holland and Belgium "; and there will 
be other later, we infer. The pictures from the 
author's own camera are many and good, and every 
chapter abounds in facts and incidents likely 
either to amuse or to instruct, or to do both. ^* It 
is the fashion to smUe," observes the author in his 
preface, " at the idea of seeing anything in a for- 
eign country in a shorter time than three months. 


This has constructed a barrier across the road to 
broader culture and accomplishment of many a 
person. As a matter of fact, more can be seen 
abroad in three weeks than can be seen at home in 
an entire summer. Distances are shorter between 
noteworthy objects. The unusual grips the attention 
at every turn." The hui*ried vacation traveller could 
do much worse than to put Mr. Higinbotham's com- 
pact little volume into his satchel before starting for 
England. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversity of his '^ Tramp 
Trip," described in a book that enthraUed many 
a now sedate senior in his vigorous and adventurous 
youth, Mr. Lee Meriwether was moved to make 
the experiment of an automobile journey over the 
same enchanted ground, and he has related the 
incidents of this second and more pretentious enter- 
prise in *' Seeing Europe by Automobile." It was 
a five-thousand-mile jaunt, through France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Italy, with an excursion into 
Andorra, Corfu, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, and it 
cost considerably more that fifty cents a day, which 
was the average outlay on the previous journey. 
Details of expense, routes, distances, etc., are given 
for the benefit of prospective tourists, and the whole 
story is told widi the same secure and satisying 
grip on the realities of foreign travel that marks 
the author's earlier books of the same class. The 
author's wife doubles the joys and halves the 
annoyances of this second European excursion. 
Their petroleum-propelled vehicle was aptly named 
the ^' Get-There." Illustrations from photographs 
abound, and a map shows the route followed. 

Again the ^^ Sunbeam," made famous by the pen of 
the late Lady Brassey, appears in literature, this 
time introduced by one of her latest passengers, Mr. 
Horace 6. Hutchinson, who, in <^A Saga of the 
' Sunbeam,' " tells all about the gallant yacht's re- 
cent trans-Atlantic voyage from Dover to Montreal 
and return. A pause at Reykjavik, in Iceland, on 
the westward trip pleasantly diversified the pro- 
gramme, and Tadousac and the Saguenay offered 
much of unusual interest for the voyagers after 
their arrival in Canadian waters. A half-dozen 
congenial souls, including Lord Brassey, formed the 
party. Now sailing, now steaming the little vessel 
covered more than seven thousand miles. *^And 
this is the boat, be it noted," concludes the chronicle, 
<< that was built in 1874, that has been constantly in 
commission ever since, that has been seen in ports 
of every country on the globe, and that has never 
feared the biggest seas. Perhaps as fine a parting 
word as can be said for both of them is that she is 
worthy of her admiral and owner, and for him that 
he is worthy of the little ship that he still loves to 
sail in every sea." A portrait of Lord Brassey 
faces the tide-page, and other illustrations and a 
map are supplied. 

Two motives have actuated Mr. George Renwick 
in writing his book entitled <* Finland To-day." 
First, he has sought to furnish a full and faithful 
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description of that scenically beautiful country, 
<< the land of a thousand lakes," so that the intend- 
ing visitor may intelligently map his route before- 
hand ; and, secondly, he has ^^ tried to do what has 
not been done in English before — to present not 
only a descriptive account of the land, but to cover 
the entire g^und of the brave little nation's activ- 
ities. In literature, music, painting, architecture, 
in polities and social progress, Finland has done 
great things and will do still greater/' In its scope 
and in its execution Mr. Renwick's well-written 
and well-illustrated book is the best descriptive 
work on Finland that has yet been published in 

E°«l*«^- Percy F. Bicknell. 


Recent Fiction.* 


To arouse the self-satisfied from their complac- 
ency, to pierce the armor of the optimist, to stir 
the sluggish springs of sympathy, and to de-senti- 
mentalize life by painting its grim realities, seem 
to have been the essential aims of Mr. John Gals- 
worthy in the remarkable series of novels, plays, 
and sketches which he has given us during the past 
few years, and which have made him among living 
English writers one of those most to be reckoned 
witL Sharp observation and unsparing analysis 
have been his instruments, while his message has 
been driven home by the agencies of caustic satire 
and a style at once refined and severe. He has 
scorned aU cheap emotional devices, and has kept 
his own personality aloof from his presentation of 
life, thereby gaining the power which such restraint 
alone can confer. He will lay bare to us in the 
most matteis>f-fact way the most intolerable condi- 
tions and the most subtle hypocrisies, making us 
feel, without a hint of speciid pleading, that the 
responsibility is with us, and that it is for us to do 
something. Few writers have his skill to set the 
conscience vibrating, and to strip the verities of 
existence from their trappings. Sometimes his 
thought, so pitiful at heart, seems almost pitiless 
in expression, so careful is he to exclude sentiment 
from what he has to say. And sometimes he seems 
to draw in outlines unduly harsh the figpires that 

*Thb Patrician. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Brothbb Copas. By Arthur QnilleM^onch. New 
York: Charles Soribner's Sons. 

Panthbr^s Cub. By Agrnes and Egrertoii Castle. New 
York : Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Thb Golden Silbnce. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
New York : Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Legacy. A Story of a Woman. By Mary S. Watts. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 

The Imprudence of Pbub. By Sophie Fisher. Indian- 
apolis : The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Klaus Hinrich Baab. The Story of a Self-made Afan. 
By Gustay Frenssen. Translated from the German by 
Esther Eyerett Lape and Elizabeth Fisher Read. New 
York : The Maomillan Co. 

Leila. By Antonio Fogazzaro. Translated by Mary 
Priohard Agnetti. New York : The George H. Doran Co. 


incur his condemnation. We think that ^'The 
Patrician/' which is the fifth of his novels of English 
society, shows the mellowing which is what Mr. 
Gralsworthy has hitherto most needed, and is in 
consequence the host of them all. The indignation 
glowing heneath his mask of restraint is no less hot 
than before, but he has learned to make more allow- 
ances, and better to understand how character is 
warped by influences beyond its control. We doubt 
if he could have written five years ago as sympa- 
thetically of the British aristocracy as he now writes 
in the character of Courtier, who is more distinctly 
than any other figure in "The Patrician" to be 
taken as the author's spokesman. " He felt a very 
genuine pity for these people who seemed to lead 
an existence as it were smothered under their own 
social importance. It was not their fault. He 
recognized that they did their best They were 
good specimens of their kind; neither soft nor 
luxurious, as things went in a degenerate and ex- 
travagant age ; they evidently tried to be simple — 
and this seemed to him to heighten the pathos of 
their situation. Fate had been too much for them. 
What human spirit could emerge untrammelled 
from that great encompassing host of material ad- 
vantage?" This is the tragedy of the novel — for 
it is a tragedy — that the noblest spirits, nurtured in 
such an environment and weighted with such a 
burden of social tradition, cannot escape its deaden- 
ing consequences. It looks for a time as if they 
might, both the man and the woman with whom 
the interest is chiefly concerned, but heredity and 
social pressure prove too much for them, and their 
efforts to become free individuals slacken and die 
as their destinies are worked out The tragedy is 
most poignant in the case of the young woman, 
who contracts a loveless marriage in her own class, 
when she might have had a true companion of her 
spirit In the case of her brother, the " patrician " 
of the tide, our sympathies are not quite so dear, 
for what seems to him the only path to happiness 
is by way of an illicit love, and his act of renuncia- 
tion raises him to a higher moral plane. He is a 
nsing statesman, and his problem is not unlike 
that of the statesman in "The New Machiavelli," 
but instead of weakly yielding and counting the 
world well lost, he conquers his own passion, and 
devotes his life to the public. We could wish that 
Mr. Galsworthy had not complicated the issue with 
this illicit element, and had given us a situation in 
which the lines were clearly drawn between the 
claims of legitimate love, on the one hand, and the 
claims of caste, on the other. This would have 
offered a real problem, with a fair balance between 
the clashing interests, such as we actually have in 
the case of the sister and her stifled romance. To 
get away from personal considerations, it is refresh- 
ing to find that the author, who would probably 
consent to being classified with the democrats, is 
so far unbiassed by the catchwords of that cult that 
he can do justice to the aristocratic position, for if 
we take the term " aristocracy " in its root-sense it 
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stands for a principle which a far-seeing democracy 

most recognize, and which i% we believe, in only 

apparent opposition to the tme democratic doctrine. 

^See the figure of that policeman! RnniiiDg throagh 
til the good behaTionr of this orovd| however safe and free 
it looks, there is, there always most be, a central foroe 
holding it together. Where does that central foroe come 
from? From the crowd itself, yon say. I answer: No. 
Look back at the origin of human States. From the begin- 
niags of things, the best man has been the nnconsoious 
medinm of anthority, of the controlling principle, of the 
divine force; he felt that power within him — physical, at 
first — he need it to take the lead, he has held the lead eyer 
since, he must always hold it. All yonr processes of election, 
your so-called democratic apparatus, are only a blind to the 
enquiring, a sop to the hungry, a ssIyc to the pride of the 
rebellious. They are merely surface machinery, they can- 
not prevent the best man from coming to the top ; for the 
best man stands nearest to the Deity, and is the first to 
leoeiye the waves that come from him." 

These words are given to Mr. Galsworthy's '^ patri- 
cian," and the author will prohably admit that they 
contain a world of truth. Returning to the more 
technical matters of literary art, we must find space 
for a word of praise for the extraordinary skill in 
characterization displayed throughout this novel, for 
the deft manner in which even trifling incidents are 
given significance relative to the main action, and 
for the compact and pregnant style, never strained 
heyond the limits of good taste, and equal to every 
demand made upon it. The novel is in so many 
ways remarkable that a review many times as long 
as ours would be required to do it adequate justice. 
Just a group of people in an ancient English 
town — most of them connected as officials or pen- 
sioners with two charitable foundations for decayed 
gentlemen— ^ind Sir Arthur Quiller^Couch has all 
that he needs to steal away our cares, and transport 
* us to the artist's realm of delight He tells no story 
worth mentioning, and does not need to, for the 
psychology of these old gentlemen offers a more 
than satisfactory substitute for any narrative. Chief 
of them in charm of personality is the Brother Copas 
whose name gives a title to the book. He is a big- 
hearted man, quaintly humorous and ironic, a scholar 
of parts, and an assiduous angler. He it is who 
composes quarrels among the brethren, leads in 
their protest against too much ritualism, befriends 
the ohUd who is transplanted from overseas to live 
among them, and ferrets out the malicious tradacer 
of the child's good name. He it is also who supplies 
most of the scholarship needed for the pageant in 
which the story culminates, and in which the gloiies 
of the ancient town are made into spectacular object- 
lessons. The author once more puts his rich and 
delightful antiquarianism at his readers' service, 
embroidering the tale with nuuiy a quaint bit of old- 
time lore. We are particularly indebted to him for 
the translation which Brother Copas is assumed to 
make of the ^'Pervigilium Veneris," which is as 
happy a reproduction of that dassic of the deca- 
dence as we have ever seen. The child Corona we 
shall not attempt to describe, beyond saying that she 
is a real child, and that he misses much who fails 
to make her acquaintance. And it must not be for- 


gotten that it is the child's unconscious influence that 
sweetens the lives of the rather quarrelsome pension- 
ers, brings out their better natures, and unites them 
in the common bond of interest in her welfare. 

We always expect entertainment from a novel by 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle, and the expectation is amply 
fulfiUed in the case of '^Panther's Cub," a story 
of cosmopolitan life and romantic interest. The 
'* panther" is an operatic actor of dubious ante- 
cedents and violent temper, who is in training 
for << Salome," and is richly endowed with the 
physical and emotional characteristics needed for 
the representation of that spectacular creature. 
Her contortions and her screams of frenzied rage 
are perhaps a little overdone, but they make her a 
very vivid and startling creature. The '^ Cub " is her 
daughter, kept in a pensumruU until her dSbut is 
long past due, treated as a child when she is finally 
brought to her mother's side, and really a child in 
her innocence of the world. One Lord Desmond, 
a Byronic diplomat, is marked for her prey by the 
panther, who is so confident of her own seductive 
charms that she never imagines, until we reach the 
enlightening climax, that it is the daughter he loves, 
and that the mother inspires him only with loathing. 
When the discovery is made, she tears numerous 
passions to tatters, writhes on the furniture, and 
screams herself into nervous exhaustion. Mean- 
while the girl has eloped with Lord Desmond, who 
is so overwhelmed by the revelation of her virginal 
innocence that he abandons his wicked designs, 
and contracts with her a hurried but perfectly good 
marriage at Dover. These are the leading fig^ures 
and chief happenings of the story, but we must not 
forget the astute Jewish impresario, whose discovery 
the panther is, and who needs all his suavity and 
tact to keep her within bounds. He even offers to 
marry the cub, to dear the mother's field of her one 
dangerous rivaL These are all striking character- 
izations, but there is possibly a finer art displayed 
in the portrayal of the members of Lord Desmond's 
family, who are horror-stricken at the thought of 
his contemplated mSsaUianeej and do their best to 
avert the calandty. Sir Joseph Smith in particular, 
smug and pompous, a connection by marriage, is a 
source of much satisfaction whenever he midEes an 
appearance. Finally, there is the mysterious G^erman 
musician Fritz, repetitor for the mother and pro- 
tector of the child, who comes in at the end as the 
deus ex mctehtndf and turns out to be at once hus- 
band and father. The book will thus be seen to have 
a great variety of interest combined with strong 
theatrical effect; its atmosphere is in the main 
successfully ronuintic, although there are delicious 
touches of realism. The sentiment gets a little 
cloying toward the end, and Lord Desmond in his 
new character of reformed rake is not exactly con- 
vincing, but much may be forgiven of a book that 
is the product of such fertility of imagination and 
such buoyancy of spirit 

After the Castles, the Williamsons. The guide- 
book fiction with which Mr. and Mrs. Williamson 
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have 80 liberally proyided us of late years receives 
an accession in " The Golden Silence." The title 
has no particular significance, referring, we should 
judge, to the mystery of the Arab character and the 
instinctive secrecy of the oriental when the Euro- 
pean seeks to invade his privacy. For the scene of 
this story — after a brief London prologue — is 
Algiers, whither the hero repairs for rest after cer- 
tain strenuous experiences at home. He has figured 
in a lawsuit brought against his brother by a beau- 
tiful Canadian adventuress, and, upon her defeat, 
has proposed to her in a moment of impulsive sym- 
pathy. Their marriage is not to take place for some 
weeks, and this respite permits the holiday which 
provides the occasion for the real story, and has 
rather momentous consequences. For upon the 
journey he encounters another fair American en- 
gaged upon an Algerian quest, and we soon realize 
that she is to be the real heroine. She is in search 
of an older sister who had yielded some ten years 
earlier to the pleadings of an Arab — a spahi in 
the French service — and had gone to Algiers as his 
bride. Nothing has been heard from her for a long 
time, and she seems to have plunged irrevocably 
into *' the golden silence." The story of the track- 
ing and discovery of the lost one fills most of the 
book, and has to be picked out as a thread from the 
tangle of description and trifling conversation with 
which the pages are chiefly filled. It is a thin story, 
only mildly entertaining, written from considerable 
knowledge of the externals of Algerian life, but 
displaying little penetrative power. In the end, 
matters are patched up with the adventuress, who 
accepts a financial solatiunij and leaves the hero in 
possession of the new lady-love whose adventures 
he has shared for some eventful weeks. 

*' The things that happen have a great deal to do 
with it " — ^meaning a human life. These are all but 
the last words of the fine novel which Mrs. Mary 
S. Watts has given us as a successor to '< Nathan 
Burke." We are almost tempted to call '*The 
Legacy " a sequel to the earlier work, because 
General Burke's name is frequently mentioned, 
although he does not appear upon the scene, and 
because we get a sense of continuity from the fact 
that we are brought into the same Ohio environ- 
ment, and enter into the lives of people of the same 
general sort. It is the new generation, viewed by 
the writer with the old penetration, and dealt with 
after the same leisurely fashion. The heroine, 
whose life is traced from childhood, through mar^ 
riage and widowhood, and into the haven of a sub- 
stantial but most unromantic second marriage, is a 
Breen. This, we are given to understand, means 
much from the viewpoint of caste prejudice, although 
the members of the family who are described for 
us, and who include representations of four genera- 
tions, are for the most part pretty poor specimens 
of individual humanity. The heroine is about the 
best of them all, but even she comes perilously near 
to becoming a victim of the racial weakness which 
has brought her family to decay. It is accident 


rather than any inward spring of character that 
saves her for respectability, and her worda which 
we have quoted express her own realization of this 
fact. All of these Breens are interesting, although 
many of them are disreputable, because they are 
pictured for us by a hand that spares neither foible 
nor folly, yet has an unfailing sympathy of touch. 
We feel throughout that the writer is giving us a 
transcript from real life, and her treatment makes 
most of the oonventions of romantic fiction seem 
like cheap devices. Few recent novels are deserv- 
ing of as high praise as may fairly be accorded to 
this one, and we may safely allow that Mrs. Watts 
has already won for herself an honorable place in 
American literature. 

A pretty romance of the days of Queen Anne, 
a work which moves easily in its historical tnUieu, 
yet is not overburdened with antiquarian lore, is 
g^ven us in ''The Imprudence of Frue," by Miss 
Sophie Fisher. The heroine's imprudence follows 
upon an encounter with a fascinating highwayman, 
who stops her coach upon the heath, and, finding 
nothing else of which to rob her, steals a kiss. As 
her memory dwells upon the episode, resentment 
softens into a different sort of feeling, and she 
continues to be imprudent Being an impecunious 
widow and a desperate coquette, she is embarrassed 
by debt, and, learning that the highwayman of her 
chance encounter is a prisoner in Newgate, and to 
be hanged in a few days, she conceives the happy 
thought of asking that he bestow his name upon 
her, that she may, as his wife (and soon thereafter 
his widow!), snap her fingers at her creditors. A 
secret ceremony follows, with consequences un- 
foreseen. For the man, fired by her loveliness 
finds life once more precious, and secures his 
release by a shrewd bargain with the authorities. 
The woman, discovering that her heart has unin- 
tentionally been given with her hand, comes to her 
husband's rescue when he is again in difficulties, 
and finally takes flight with him to France, leaving 
behind her a retinue of disappointed aspirants. 
Since the highwayman turns out to be a nobleman 
and a Jacobite, the match is not so bad an affair 
after all. This story is told with much sprightli- 
ness, and its constructive skill is rather out of the 
common. 

Pastor Gustav Frenssen is one of the two or 
three living German novelists who count the most, 
and a new work from his hand is a literary event 
While we cannot say that '< E[laus Hinrich Baas " 
is as successful an achievement as '' Jdm Uhl," or 
even as " Hilligei^lei," we can nevertheless accord 
it high praise as a serious portrayal of modem 
life — the life of that corner of Grermany fronting 
the North Sea, which the author knows so well. It 
is a new departure for Herr Frenssen in the respect 
that it is concerned with the commercial life of a 
great city rather than with the life of the peasantry 
upon its native moor, and in this substitution of Ham- 
burg for Holstein we become conscious of a lack of 
the intimate and deeply sympathetic knowledge dis- 
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plajed when the author bids us view with his eyes 
the flat and wind-swept spaces of the open country 
and the serioas and sombre lives of their agricul- 
tural population. Nevertheless, we have all this 
for a background, for Klaus Hinrich is of peasant 
stock, and we first come to know him in his natural 
surroundings. Even later, when he is gaining his 
business experience in the Malayan East, and when 
in the city on the Elbe he is applying his shrewd 
and sharpened wits to the problem of rehabilitating 
an old merchant firm which has been brought by 
slackness to the verge of ruin, we are all the time 
reminded of the soil from which he has sprung, 
and of the primitive character which no amount of 
sophistioation can wholly conceal. His life story is 
conscientiously and minutely related, from earliest 
chUdhood to maturity, breaking off rather abruptly 
when he has reached middle life, but leaving us 
with the sense that his character is completely 
shaped, and that a further prolongation of his biog- 
raphy would have no further psychological interest, 
however interesting it might seem in incident and 
circumstance. He has rubbed against the world in 
many of its rough places, and he has made his way 
by native determinatioa and force of character. 
Hb growth from visionary child to practical man 
of affairs is consistently worked out, and his career 
is replete with interesting experiences. He is a 
very human figure, making mistakes and paying 
for them, as men must always do ; in his relations 
with wonuinkind, his life is too gross to be pleasing, 
but the discomfort with which we read of his 
amorous adventures arises less from our feeling 
about his weakness as an individual than from our 
disgust with the way in which the author takes such 
things for granted as a part of the life of the nor- 
mal man. Immorality is an ugly and pervasive 
fact in modern life, but its calm acceptance without 
a sign of indignation is not to be condoned in a 
writer whose aim is presumably idealistic. Too 
much of recent German literature is marred by just 
this sort of callousness. If it were not for the 
defect thus noted, " Klaus Hinrich Baas " might be 
ranked as a worthy successor of Freytag's ^* Soil 
und Haben," of which one cannot help thinking as 
its legitimate prototype. 

The literary testament of Antonio Fogazzaro — 
the novel '* Leila " which was published only a few 
weeks before the author's death — is now available 
in an English translation. We cannot commend 
the translation, but it will serve. The work itself, 
while inferior to the best that Fogazzaro has given 
us, has a spiritual elevation that goes far to com- 
pensate for its loose construction and diffuse style. 
If it does not tell a story of compelling interest, it 
does remind us on every page that the writer was 
one of the noblest souls of his time. The ship of 
his faith was securely anchored, despite the billows 
that tossed it this way and that llie note of sub- 
mission to authority is clearly sounded, but with it 
the note of determination to ^ as far as authority 
win permit in the direction of modernism. The 


two ideals are in such essential opposition of rela- 
tion that to readers not brought up within the 
shadow of the church there must be some suggestion 
of weakness of will in a writer who struggles to 
reconcile them, and it takes a considerable effort to 
accord him the fullest sympathy. <' Leila'' is 
directly connected with ^<B Santo" by the fact 
that Alberti, the young hero of the new novel, is a 
disciple of Piero Maironi, and is devoted to the 
gospel of enlightenment for which ^* the saint " had 
laid down his life. The heroine, whose name with- 
out any reason becomes '^ Lelia " in this translation, 
is a high-spirited and passionate girl who long 
defends her maiden citadel only to surrender it the 
more completely in the end. She loves Alberti, 
but she is led by malicious tongues to think him a 
fortune-hunter and herself the victim of a carefully- 
laid plot. She is also disturbed about her faith, not 
having won her way to the serene heights occupied 
by her lover. She is the adopted daughter of Signor 
Marcello, to whose son she had been betrothed. Upon 
the son's death,, the father had rescued her from her 
disreputable parents, making her a member of his 
household and his heiress. Upon Alberti, who had 
been his son's dearest friend, Signor Marcello now 
lavishes his affections, and it becomes his dearest 
desire that Leila shall become Alberti's wife. A 
saintly old womai^ who is an old friend of the family, 
and a lovable old priest, are the agencies by which 
the g^l's eyes are opened and her pride overcome. 
All these people are so oppressively good that the 
intrusion of Leila's father provides a welcome relief, 
and a similar function is fulfilled by the two wicked 
priests who serve as a foil to the simple-hearted Don 
Aurelio. The story has little substance, and is much 
more a tract than a novel. As far as its action is 
concerned, and even its psychology, a f uU three- 
fourths of the writing might well be spared. 

William Mobton Payne. 


Yabious Books fob Summer Reading. 

Campina and Nature lovers who find in the moun- 
trampingin tains surcease from care, a call to 
the Yotemite. meditation on the deeper things of 
life, and inspiration for the humdrum round of duty 
among the walks of men, will find that the next 
best thing to a trip into the great Sierras of Cali- 
fornia is free perusal of Mr, J. Smeaton Chase's 
<< Yosemite Trails " (Houghton). With a bold and 
lavish, yet artistic, hand Mr. Chase sketches the 
account of three extended trips into the Sierras that 
form the towering ramparts about the Yosemite 
Valley — or Gorge, as he would have us more sci- 
entifically designate this unique chasm cut deep into 
the western flank of the great range of mountains 
between California and Nevada. The book is not 
a dry scientific account of the geology and natural 
history of the central Sierra Nevada range, but 
rather the rhapsody of a lover of woods and trails, of 
camp-fires and ^* mulligans," of pines and sequoias, 
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of mountain meadows, granite ledges, and snow- 
fields. It is not a guide-book, and the accompany- 
ing map is of indifferent value in comparison with 
others readily available — such as those of the 
United States Geological Survey. It is, on the 
other hand, an entrancing introduction for the nov- 
ice who seeks in cold print some living idea of the 
beauty and charms of the much-visited floor of the 
Yosemite Valley, and of its towering walls and tum- 
bling water-f aUs ; or for the prospective mountaineer 
who would essay the trails about the rim of the 
chasm, and explore the canyons of the Hetch 
Hetchy, Tuolumne, or the Merced. Indeed, even 
the veteran of many Sierran summers will find his 
memory of many a familiar trail or outlook quick- 
ened by these pages. His heart will leap within 
him in response to the author's enthusiastic de- 
scription of familiar experiences and weU-known 
and fondly-remembered scenes, and he will forth- 
with plan a new campaign for the coming summer. 
The book is rich in allusion to the forest trees and 
flowers of the high mountains, and the writer is 
both observant and skOf ul in his portrayal of these 
charms of Sierran travel. He barely escapes, how- 
ever, falling into the too-prevalent error of over- 
estimating the age of the big trees. " Fifty years 
for every year of human life " is perhaps too liberal 
an estimate for even the Nestor of the Wawona 
grove of sequoias. The author very justly con- 
demns the inane habit of attaching names of 
eminent or would-be eminent men or of aspiring 
towns to the great trees. Our system of nationid 
parks and g^eat forest reserves has done much to 
preserve this magnificant playground for the Amer- 
ican people, and Mr. Chase has performed a gen- 
uine service in so skilfully extending the invitation 
to all who read to come and play in these mountain 
fastnesses. 

PracUeai Eight years ago, Mrs. Helena Ruther- 

gardening furd Ely put some of her gardening 

for women. experiences into a book which she 

called <^ A Woman's Hardy Garden." So eagerly 
was it received, that two years later, *^ Another 
Hardy Garden Book '' was issued in answer to the 
appeal for help in the care of shrubs, which are the 
necessary associates of the herbaceous plants of 
which Mrs. Ely had told so much in her first vol- 
ume. To these two books, more than to any others 
written by American gardeners, we owe the present 
widespread interest in permanent gardening, and 
the demand for the many beautiful periodicals 
which are turning us as a people from the crudities 
of bedding-out plants, and the fleeting charms of 
annuals, to the sober trustworthiness of the hardy 
plants. Now, after a long silence, in which her 
experience has widened and deepened, Mrs. Ely 
offers us a beautiful and helpful guide-book to 
«The Practical Flower Garden" (MacmilUn). 
There is less of repetition in these pages than one 
would have thought possible, — considering that, 
after all, the same good green things must be spoken 


of, and that ^< since Adam delved and Eve span " 
no new way of confiding a root to the guardianship 
of Mother Earth has been discovered. With an 
enthusiasm which use has not made dull, Mrs. Ely 
gives careful directions for the preparation and re- 
newal of soils, for the making of lawns, and for the 
building of terraces. In a chapter which it would 
be well to have printed at public expense and dis- 
tributed far and wide as a hostage to the fortunes 
of the Republic, she explains the methods of rearing 
trees from seeds. In suggesting plans for color 
arrangement, she follows Miss Gertrude Jekyll, — 
a writer whom it would indeed be impossible to 
surpass in taste, in knowledge, or in charm. Per- 
haps the most interesting pages of Mrs. Ely's new 
book are those in which she describes the experi- 
ment made by one of her friends, who, on a many- 
acred plot, has chosen to bring together the flora of 
his own state, and who has gathered into his ^ Con- 
necticut garden " only native plants. The idea is, 
happily, not new ; but Mrs. Ely's sympathetic 
descriptions, aided by the many illustrative plates, 
furnish fresh hope that a type of garden alike 
suited to the owner of a great estate and to the 
mistress of a village back-yard may find many 
followers. To repeat the names of beautiful and 
available material for such planting, would be to 
reprint the index to Gray's ^' Manual "; while to 
possess them requires only a basket or two, a spade, 
a trowel which one need not be over-nice in using, 
a horse which does not mind long waits by the 
roadside, a wagon, and — above all — the seeing 
eye and the loving heart without which there is no 
true garden. No better way of teaching patriotism 
' could be imagined than the planting of parks and 
school-yards with the trees and shrubs of their 
vicinage. Mrs. Ely's book is amply illustrated, 
both in black-and-white and in color. 


' TheadvefUureMof^ ^«^ ^^^^ readers may recognize, 
"Orixziv Adams** with a little thrill, the title-lettering 
in new form, ^^ ^ recently-published volume — 
<^ The Adventures of James Capen Adams, Moun- 
taineer and Grizzly-Bear Hunter of Califomia." 
And with the recognition will flash remembrances 
of a worn volume in some family library, with its pic- 
ture of a bearded hunter wearing fringed trousers and 
a tasselled cap, under whose caressing hand stalks 
a vast grizzly bear ; its stories of adventure with 
bears, panthers, wolves, elk, buffalo, and the notable 
jaguar on the wild Pacific Coast of the fifties. 
And many young readers — for, aside from its 
scientific interest, this is distinctly a boys' book — 
will make their first acquaintance in this new edition 
(Scribner) of a rare volume, with one of the most 
interesting records of hunting-life ever written in 
America. Adams — '< Grizzly Adams" as Mr. 
Hornaday calls him, '^ the old hunter " as he caUs 
himself — lived by his gun and bowie-knife in the 
Sierra Nevada, in Washington and Oregon, and in 
the Rockies. Indians were his companions and 
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helpers. He sought game when muzzle-loading 
rifles made it still adventurous to do so ; he rode 
and tramped from end to end of a country whose 
geography was still vague. An irresistible love of 
the wilderness seems to have been his impelling 
motive ; but a curious genius for the comprehension 
of animal psychology accounted for his success, and 
two generations later would probably have made a 
*< camera hunter " of him. He killed animals for 
meat; he killed grizzlies because of the peril which, 
in the days of single-shot rifles, accompanied the 
attempt. But the capture of wild game was his 
purpose, and it is this that makes his book so inter- 
esting. He seems to have been the only man who 
has tamed the grizzly. ** Lady Washington " he 
taught to carry game for him. ^' Ben Franklin," 
taken as a tiny cub in one of the most exciting ex- 
ploits of the book, became his particular friend, 
saved his life in conflict with another grizzly, and 
came back to civilization with a horde of other 
animals which "the old hunter" exhibited in his 
declining years. The author of this volume, Mr. 
Theodore H. Hittell, saw these animals, and rode 
upon *^ Ben Franklin's " back. In San Francisco, 
in 1857-9, he took down from dictation the narra- 
tive of Adams, and published it substantially as it 
was told. It is a curious narrative, and almost un- 
believably adventurous. However, Mr. Hittell 
believes it to be true ; Mr. William H. Wright, the 
author of a recent book entitled "The Grizzly 
Bear," not only believes it, but ascribes to the 
chance reading of these remarkable stories his own 
career as a " camera-hunter," in which he has veri- 
fied many of the statements of the earlier book. 
Furthermore, the scientific manuals on the grizzly 
bear are in substantial accord with the old hunter's 
observations, — indeed, they quote him as a source. 
So here is a hunter's book for boys and men with 
a scientific and historical value as great, though by 
no means so intense, as its interest To be envied 
is the reader who for the first time follows the 
capture of the giant " Samson," or in that thrilling 
next-to-the-last chapter breathlessly awaits the issue 
of a vain attempt to take the mysterious and mag- 
nificent jaguar. 

Plain living and high thinking at 
al^'s!^^,*'' 1<>% altitudes, with considerable 

hard bodily labor to g^ve things a 
keen relish, are evidently what Mr. Stewart Edward 
White chooses for his summer-vacation programme ; 
and he writes inspiringly and always entertainingly 
of his hot-weather occupations and recreations in 
"The Cabin" (Doubleday), illustrating the book with 
pictures from his own camera. High up in the Sierra 
Nevada range, the exact location undesignated, he 
and the companion of his joys and wholesome hard- 
ships build them a rude but weather-proof abode, 
being aided therein by a competent master of many 
trades, and there they luxuriate in the bliss of sOvan 
solitude and the grandeurs of nature. Yet they do 
have occasional visitors, among whom " California 


John " deserves foremost mention, and his shrewd 
philosophy merits more ample quotation than would 
here be in place. " Trouble is," remarks this sage, 
"when a man starts out to do a thing, he just 
nat'rally sees it all done before his eyes, and he 
strains himself day in and out till it i8 done. . • . 
A man do n't want to give a cuss whether a thing 
gets done or not, but just whether he keeps workin' 
along at it. If he does that, it's bound to get done, 
and without worryin' him. And he ain't so plumb 
feverish all the time." Not unnaturally, Mr. White 
likes the mountain folk, few and far between though 
they are, or since they are. " They live a life that 
depends more than the common on its individual 
resource; and at the same time the better class of 
them possess a remarkably high standard of taste 
and education. Books, and good ones, are abundant 
In addition are certain qualities of hospitality, the 
breadth of view incidental to the meeting of many 
types on a plane of equality and independence in 
the manner of thinking." One gets from the book 
a good idea of the courage and grit of the forest 
rangers, and also of the glaring inadequacy of the 
support rendered by the national government to 
these guardians of our silvan wealth. But the situ- 
ation is now somewhat less deplorable than it once 
was. "The Cabin" (to sum up) pictures, in the 
form of personal experience, the same hearty and 
wholesome and pulse-quickening mountain life that 
has already been portrayed, under the guise of 
fiction, in " The Rules of the Game," by the same 
author. 

A book of ^ *^y revision of Charles Lamb*s 

small ETigiuh catalogue of biblia cMhliay books 
country houses, ^bi^h are no books, place should be 
found for what may be called the "every-man- 
his-own-architect " publications, — those pretentious 
portfolios of second-hand photographs and plans, 
chosen in most cases without the slightest architec- 
tural taste or judgment, accompanied by a thin 
sauce of perfunctory or misleading text With 
this class of books Mr. Lawrence Weaver*s " Small 
Country Houses of To-day " (imported by Scribner) 
has nothing in common. Unerring good taste in 
choice of examples, sound practical knowledge, 
acute sBSthetic perceptions, and a literary skill sel- 
dom to be found in architectural writing, charac- 
terize this imposing quarto. Forty-six houses, 
designed by various English architects of estab- 
lished reputation, and representing a wide range of 
architectural treatment and adaptation to natural 
situations, are illustrated and described. The chief 
qualities of each house are explained and empha- 
sized, and its relations, historic and social, with the 
houses of past days are noted. Definite details as 
to cost, wherever these were obtainable, also find 
place. A separate chapter discusses the problems 
connected with the repair and enlargement of old 
houses, this being followed by detailed accounts of 
six houses so treated. The editor notes that, after 
a century of struggling with vicious architectural in- 
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flnencea, chiefly the Uek of tradition, there may now 
be discerned a tendency toward a truce in the battle 
of the styles and a revival in form and spirit of the 
old basic traditions. But maeh yet remains to be 
done — chiefly in the way of familiarizing the pub- 
lic with correct architectural theory and practice. 
<' Building needs, in fact, to be brought back into 
the normal current of intelligent thought, instead of 
being relegated to the limbo of technical mysteries." 
This end would be quickly accomplished if all 
our architectural writers were possessed of Mr. 
Weaver's skill in enlivening and vivifying, as well 
as illuminating, their subject Some two hundred 
and fifty photographs depict the most interesting 
features, outside and in, of each house described, 
and measured floor plans also are given. As in all 
the English ^* Country Life " publications (of which 
this is one), the photographs are remarkably well 
reproduced and printed. Finally, it should be said 
that although this book is thoroughly English in its 
orig^ and treatment, it will on that account be 
found but little less serviceable and interesting to 
the American reader. 

Anything more conventional than 
tou7ri?a?i!r* " The Ideal Italian Tour " described 

by Mr. Henry James Forman, it 
would be difficult to imagine. The writer lands at 
Naples, proceeds to *^ do '' successively the cities of 
Rome, Florence, Pisa, Siena, Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
and the Lakes, — all in precisely the regular order 
and the regular way of all tourists. After appar- 
ently not a long stay abroad, he has gone home, 
gathered before him on his desk his Baedekers, 
maps, and local guidebooks, and proceeded to write 
about Italy in a manner that reminds one of the 
eighteenth century poet who was said to have writ- 
teu about Epping Forest " with his back to the win- 
dow and never having seen the forest." Those 
charming and highly characteristic towns that even 
the hastiest tourist seldom omits — Assisi, Perugia, 
Orvieto, Spezia, — are not so much as mentioned ; 
Italian life and temperament, where it remains un- 
touched by commercial relations with strangers, 
receives almost no attention. Moreover, the illus- 
trations are so small in size, so poorly selected, and 
so hackneyed from use in the cheapest series of 
post-cards, that they add nothing in the way of 
charm. For example, why should there be a picture 
of San Francesco at Assisi, since Assisi itself is not 
mentioned in the text ; and, if a picture of it had to 
be used, why select one from its least attractive 
point of view ? But obvious and superfluous as the 
book seems to those who really know and love Italy, 
perhaps there may be some who will like to carry 
it wiUi them on their journey to read at night 
about what they have seen during the day. At 
least, the author says that he felt the need of such 
a book on his first Italian journey, and that there- 
fore he has written it, — ^to '^ point to the salient and 
indispensable." It is undeniable that he has 
gathered together a considerable amount of useful 


information about certain parts of Italy. But to call 
his tour the ^< ideal" one is far from justified. 
In typography, paper, and binding, the publishers 
(Houghton) have provided a setting worthy of a 
better text 

AMummerin "Vacation days! Oh, the lure of 
atporuman't them, the delight of their anticipar 
paradiie. ^q^^ ^Jj^ JQyg Qf their realization, 

and the sweet sanctity of their memory!" Thus 
exclaims, in fondly retrospective mood, Mr. 
Eirkland B. Alexander, recalling the pleasures of a 
summer outing on the trout streams of Lake Su- 
perior. « The Log of the North Shore Club " (Putr 
nam) is the diverting record of this fishing excur- 
sion in a comparatively unfrequented region, 
where the unsophisticated trout rise to the illusive 
fly with an avidity most gratifying to the person 
whipping those virgin waters. ^' Three trout on 
three flies are not infrequent in these far-away 
streams," writes the author. The prowess with rod 
and reel of the six vacationers, the accomplishments 
and the savings of their guides, the astonishing 
feat performed by old Michael of making a water- 
tight birch bark pot and boiling a trout therein, 
the breathless shooting of dangerous rapids, and 
the trials and tribulations of the arduous portage — 
these and much else besides go to pack the pages of 
Mr. Alexander's little book brimful of g^ood reading. 
Vivacity and humor mark his style, as a specimen 
of which we quote from an amusing account of the 
maiden attempt of a << Business Man" at trout- 
fishing : <^ He explained afterward that he thought 
it might be the safe and courteous course to permit 
the trout to swallow the fly right down to the tail, 
if he cared to, and then deftly pull the trout inside- 
out, thus saving much irksome culinary labor." 
Good pictures from photographs plentifully illus- 
trate the book. It is a capital fiidiing yarn, and 
just the thing to read before planning a vacation 
in the wilderness. 

Those who know Professor L. H. 
Bailey only through his numerous 
technical books on farming and 
gardening and kindred subjects will do well to read 
his latest volume, ^* The Country Life Movement " 
(MacmiUan), and, in conjunction with it, the new 
and revised edition of his "Outlook to Nature." 
Few of us have heretofore associated Professor 
Bailey's writings with any qualities of sentiment, 
except such as play a very subordinate part in his 
instructive works. But his two latest volumes give 
us a new opinion of the man. We see him here as 
a genuine lover of nature, and catch fleeting glimpses 
of the poet, of whose existence we had not dreamed. 
His ideas of nature-writing are thus suggested: 
<< The real objection to much of nature-vmting is 
the fact that it is unrepresentative of nature. It 
exploits the exceptional, and therefore does not give 
the reader a truthful picture of common and average 
conditions. Good nature-writing is that which por- 
trays the commonplace so truthfully and so clearly 


An eloquent 
cuivoecUe of 
country life. 
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thftt die reftder forthwith goes out to see for hhnseif . 

Some day we shall eare less for the nuurrellons 

beasts of a f ai^ff country than for the mice and 

gqairrels and birds of oar own fields, and for the 

catde on onr hills.'' It is npon this conception that 

Professor Bailey has based Uiese two very delightful 

books. He treats of the common things of life, 

and invests them with a charm that makes what he 

writes as entertaining as a romance to those who 

feel the impulses t\mi torn us nature-ward. He 

sees things as they are, and he is able to make his 

readers see them also. He believes in the ^ back* 

to-natare '* idea, and finds in it a correctiye for 

many of the false notions that affect society to-day. 

Theitoryof "^^ devout spirit in which Mr. 
tkeforeBU Hooghton Townley views the maj- 

o/Bnoiand. ^^y ^^f t^^ ^^dl ancestral trees scat- 
tered o'er the pleasant land of England is indicated 
by the opening words of his ^ English Woodlands 
and Their Story" (Dutton). *'Ue who stands 
beneath the mammoth Beeches of Bumham," he 
declares, ^'and feels that man, the pigmy parasite 
of an insignificant planet^ is still Uie g^randest 
work of God, must eiUier be an egoist, bankrupt of 
humility and insensible to the imposing majesty of 
trees, or a person unimpressed by the bewildering, 
mind-sti^^ering idea of Time." If bigness and age 
are marks of superiority in the scheme of things, 
man is indeed but a poor creature compared with a 
millennial beech or oaic of England's splendid forests. 
Without argraing the point, we are content to enter 
into the spirit of Mr. Townley's handsome book 
in praise of his country's woodlands. In grouping 
his matter, he devotes, first of all, five chapters to 
the Bomham Beeches, then two to Sherwood Forest, 
three to the New Forest, three to Epping and the 
Forest of Essex, two to the Forest of Dean, one to 
Windsor Forest, one to Savemake and a few other 
forests, and a concluding chapter to woodland photog- 
raphy. Story, legend, and description are pleasantly 
intermingled in his pages, and an even hundred 
of excellent camera illustrations please the eye and 
emphasize the written words of the author. Views 
of fabulously old trees and also of some astonish- 
ingly grotesque malformations of aged trunks and 
branches form a feature of the book. The tree- 
lover who does not 'delight in Mr. Townley's volume 
must be difficult to please. 

The name of E. P. Powell stands for 

who are interested in the country 
home and its development that the name of John 
Burroughs does to those who are interested in 
nature. In his latest volume, ^ How to Live in the 
Country " (Outing Co.), the pleasures of country 
life are depicted from the standpoint of long per- 
sonal experience. Mr. Powell knows his subject 
thoroughly, and in treating it he blends the senti- 
mental and the practical in a manner that makes his 
book very agreeable reading. Some of his advice 


is so extremely prosaic that it would be difficult to 
swallow without the sugar coating of sentiment. 
But that makes it palatable, and when the taste of 
the coating is gone it is not a difficult matter to 
assimilate the advice he gives about many unro- 
mantic and practical things that have to do with 
country life. So attractive are many of his chap- 
ters that they beguile us into becoming converts to 
his theories, almost against our better judgment. 
He does this by interesting us in his philosophizing, 
and then, when he has us under the spell of his wise 
and wit^ sayings he springs upon us the subject 
that he has had in mind all the while ; and we are 
sure to get some good out of it, even if we do not 
make a practical application of his advice. It is a 
good thing to know how the matters of which he 
treats can be done, even if we do not see fit to 
undertake the doing of them ourselves. The book 
is one to pick up and read at odd moments — one 
to open anywhere and become interested in at once. 
The city man or woman who has a love and a long* 
ing for nature will find Mr. Powell's volume almost 
as good as a visit to the country, for the winds of 
the hills and the meadows and the pastures blow 
through it and freshen every page. 

A guide to Intelligent summer visitors to Cali-> 

th9pinetree§ fornia — may their number still in- 
<^ California, creaee— will find Mr. J. Smeaton 
Chase's '* Cone-bearing Trees of the California 
Mountains " (McClurg) a most convenient and use- 
ful little book. It is intended to introduce the 
amateur tree-lover to some of the noblest trees in. 
the world. Concise and non-technical descriptiona 
of the various species are given, these desmptions 
having especial referenoe to the bark, the leaves, 
and the cones. There is a full-page plate^ made 
from a photograph, showing each tree as it stands 
in its native surroundings, and a drawing in line 
shows the details of leaf and fruit While the 
half-tone plates are not brilliant, they yet portray 
the habit of the tree; and the sketches in line 
are always helpful and generally accurate. It is to. 
be regretted that the volume is not larger ; we should 
prefer a longer list of these fascinating forms* 
Surely trees at lower altitudes in California axft 
quite as certain to arouse the interest of the entha« 
siastic traveller ; and we hope that, in some future 
revision of his litde book, Mr. Chase will double 
the number of species dealt with, including all those 
named in the introduction to the present book, but 
not described in the text following. The volume is 
of pocket size, and bound ir flexible covers.. 


A VOLUME of RecoUeotions by Senator Shelby M. 
Cnllom is annoanoed for Antmnn pnblieatipn by Messrs. 
A. C. McClnrg & Co. It will cover a peribd of seventy- 
five years, beginning with the author's boyhood in 
Kentacky and Illinois, his experience as a young 
lawyer, his first entrance into politics, and covering his 
political life of over half a centory. The voliime will 
be illustrated. 
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BRIEFE R ME NTION. 

«The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore/' edited by 
Mr. A. D. Godley, and Gary's Dante, with the Flazman 
drawings, are two new volnmes in the scholarly and 
inezpensiye Oxford editions of the poets, published by 
Mr. Henry Frowde. 

Professor Henry F. Osbom's address of last Septem- 
ber on '< Hnzley and Education " is now published as a 
booklet by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. It is a 
compendium of good advice to young students, based 
upon the soundest of principles. 

Baedeker's « Eastern Alps" is now, in its twelfth 
English (thirty-f oUrth German) edition, a bigger book 
than the *' Switzerland," which illustrates ratiier strik- 
ingly the way in which tourists have been enlar«ng the 
area .of their operations during recent years. like all 
the other guide-books of this series it is imported by 
the Messrs. Scribner. 

A volume of <* Narratives of Early Carolina, 1650- 
1708," edited by Mr. Alexander S. Salley, Jr., for the 
<* Original Narratives of Early American History," has 
been published by the Messrs. Scribner. It will be 
noted that the earliest narratives given considerably 
antedate the actual grant of the Carolinas by Charles IL 
We note that Defoe's brief for the dissenters, entitied 
<' Party Tyranny," and published in 1705, is included 
among the contents, which are otherwise from the pens 
of actual observers. 

A highly interesting collection of *^ English Melodies 
from the 13th to the 18th Century," numbering one 
hundred in all, has been made, and edited with an in- 
troduction and historical notes, by Mr. Vincent Jack- 
son. ** Sumer is ioumen in " appropriately opens the 
collection, and ** Grod Save the Kmg " as appropriately 
doses it. Byrd, Campion, Lawes, Purcell, Dibdin, and 
Ame are represented by several numbers each, which 
will give some indication of the richness of the volume. 
It is a beautifully printed work, and is published by 
Messrs. E. P. DuUon & Co. 

Some eight hundred pages of verse, a moderate 
fraction of which proves to be poetry, is offered in the 
two volumes of Miss Nellie Umer Wallington's ** Amer- 
can History by American Poets " (Duffield). The col- 
lection runs tiie whole chronological gamut, from the 
mound builders to the war with Spain, and may be rec- 
ommended for collateral reading by students of our 
history in its more prosaic forms of narration. Un- 
fortunately, such a work as this must devote an undue 
share of its contents to poems about fighting, and this 
emphasises an aspect of history which should be kept 
as far as possible in the background. These volumes 
are supplied with historical notes, which most readers 
will need for many of the pieces. 

Awakened interest in natural history, and particularly 
in the life of animals of the wUd, has called forth a 
varied assortment of books of general and of semi- 
technical nature in this field. Mr. Ernest Protheroe's 
«New Illustrated Natural History of the World" 
(Dutton) embodies all the non-technical information 
about animal life (exclusive of man's) that the average 
person is looking for. The arrangement is according 
to zoological classification, with short descriptions of 
the characteristics of each species, its life history, 
geographical distribution, mode of life, etc.; and brmg- 
ing out, whenever space permits, the points of resem- 
blance and of difference between it and other species of 


the same class, order, or family. The text is elucidated 
with nearly three hundred photographic illustrations, 
made directly from life, lliere are also twenty-four 
full-page plates in color. 

« Three Lays of Marie de France " are retold in 
English verse by Mr. Frederick Bliss Luquiens. The 
octosyllabic measures of the original have become blank 
verse in the translation, a change natural enough when 
we remember how closely we associate the " mati^re de 
Bretagne " with the Tennysonian idyls. *< Sir Lannfal," 
«< The Maiden of the Ash," and « The Lovers Twain " 
are the three poems which, with introduction and bibliog- 
raphy, make up the contents of this aooeptable littie 
volume. The book is published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
&Co. 

In « How to Visit the Great Picture Galleries " by 
Esther Singleton (Dodd), the tourist is taken through 
twenty-one of the principal European galleries, and his 
attention called to the most notable pictures in each. 
And, inasmuch as the average tourist often will be 
pnzded to understand the reasons for the selection of 
these special canvases rather than others that seem to 
him equally good, brief citations oonceming them are 
given ^m art-historians and critics of authority. There 
are ninety-six full-page half-tone illustrations, and good 
indexes both to paintings and painters. Considering 
that the book contains less than five hundred pages, 
probably the work it undertakes to do could hardly be 
done better than it has been done here. 

An elementary manual, designed to give to lovers 
of nature simple and concise descriptions of our best- 
known trees, and one that has served its purpose for a 
decade or more, is Mr. F. Schuyler Matthews's << Familiar 
Trees and their Leaves " (Appleton). A new edition, 
with revisions embodying recent changes in botanical 
nomenclature and classification, and with some supple- 
mentary material, brings the work up to date. To the 
nearly two hundred detail drawings of leaf-forms by 
the author have now been added twenty studies illus* 
trating the new species in the supplement; and new full- 
page colored sketches (a dozen in all) of growing trees, 
each showing some particular tree in its natural habitat, 
enhance the attractiveness and value of the volume. 

As a daughter of the late Richard A. Proctor, it is 
but natural that the author of « Half Hours with the 
Summer Stars " (McClurg) should be an enthusisstic 
student of the heavens. Naturally, also, she has had 
many opportunities for observing the stars not avail- 
able to the ordinary amateur. Among such advantages 
were two visits, of a month or two each, to the Yerkes 
Observatory, with the use of the smaller telescopes and 
an occasioiULl glimpse through the mighty forty-inch 
refractor. The direct result of these visits was a series 
of popular articles on the stars contributed last August 
to the Chicago << Tribune," and now republished (with- 
out change or revision) in book form. In thirty-four 
informal chapters, Miss Proctor gives the most inter- 
esting known facts about the chief splendors of the sky, 
with something of their mythology and folk-lore, and 
including also brief discussions of such subjects ss 
« The Moon and the Weather," <* Did Life First Come 
to the Earth in a Meteor? "etc. In their original 
form, as newspaper artices, these chapters must have 
turned many people for the first time to the endlessly 
fascinating recreation of star-gazing; and their present 
more permanent issue should still further promote that 
most desirable end. 
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Notes . 

« Art in Franoe," by M. Louis Hourtieq, Director of 
Fine Arts in the City of Paris, is announced as a f orth- 
eoming norel in Messrs. Soribner's ** Ars Una " series. 

** Rebellion, " the new drama by Mr. Joseph Medill 
Patterson, which has recently been giren a snocessfnl 
first production by Miss Grertrude Elliott, will be pub- 
lished in book form early in the Fall by Messrs. Reilly 
& Britton Co. 

An English translation of Dr. Rudolph Steiner's 
" Mystics of the Renaissance " wiU soon be issued by 
the Messrs. Putnam. This firm also announces a trans- 
lation, by Miss M. E. Wood, of Federico Grarlanda's 
** The New Italy," a criticism of present-day political 
and social conditions in Italy. 

Mr. Henry A. Franck, the author of ** A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World," is about to start upon 
another penniless tour — this time throu^^ Central and 
South America. Mr. Franck is said to be now prepar- 
ing for Fall publication an account of his recent trarels 
through the less frequented regions of Spain. 

Four books of fiction announced for early Autumn 
issue bj Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., are the follow- 
ing :« A Watcher of the Skies," by Mr. Gustave F. 
Mertins; <*Ranier of the Last F^ntier," a story of the 
Philippines, by Mr. John Marrin Dean; <<On Uie Iron 
at Big Cloud," a railroad story of the West, by Mr. 
Frank L. Packard; and "Monnalisa: The Quest of 
the Woman Soul," an imaginary journal kept by 
Leonardo da YinoL 

« World Organization as Affected by the Nature of 
the Modem State " is the titie of a work by Dr. David 
Jajrne Hill, soon to be published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. Three other important announcements 
of this Press are as follows: «The Business of Con- 
gress," by Hon. Samuel W. McCall; "Social Evolution 
and Political Theory," by Dr. Leonard T. Hobhouse; 
and a pamphlet on " Education and Preventive Medi- 
cine," by Dr. Norman E. Ditman. 

Now that the « Edinburgh" edition of Stevenson 
has become almost unobtainable, and the « Pentland " 
edition is out oE print and fast disappearing from the 
market, the time seems ripe for still another edition of 
the same sort. Such an edition is being planned, for 
publication next Autunm, by collaboration among the 
several English publishers who own the Stevenson 
copyrights. It will comprise twenty-five volumes, and 
will be designated the « Swanston " edition, after the 
name of Stevenson's one-time home in the Pentland 
hills near Edinburgh. 

Miss Harriet Waters Preston, story-writer, trans- 
lator, and critic, one of the early contributors to ** The 
Atlantic Monthly," and a writer who adorned whatever 
she touched, died at Cambridge, Mass., May 14, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Her studies in Provencal literature 
and her translations from Mistral and also from Virgil 
and Alfred de Musset were among her more scholarly 
labors. In the number of her many warm friends 
was her contemporary woman-of-letters, with whom she 
has sometimes been confused, Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. She was expecting soon to return to her 
home in Keene, N. H., when death overtook her at 
Cambridge, where she was visiting. 

** The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current English, " 
adapted by Messrs. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler 
from ** The Oxford English Dictionary, " is soon to be 


issued by the Oxford University Press. The editors 
have given a large amount of space to common words, 
making copious use of illustrative sentences; all un- 
common words have been treated as briefly as possible, 
and the severest economy of expression has been prac- 
tised. Colloquial, facetious, slang, and vulgar expres- 
sions have been admitted with freedom. Ae spelling 
adopted is for the most part, but not invariably, that of 
*<The Oxford English Dictionary; " and the pronuncia- 
tion and the etymology of words are indicateid. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Charles Scribner, of 
the Princeton class of '75, a large printing establish- 
ment has been acquired by the Princeton University 
Press. The Press, which has been an establishment 
primarily for the purpose of doing the printing of the 
university, is owned by a stock corporation made np of 
friends of the university, one of whom is Mr. Scribner. 
The reincorporation of the Press has been brought 
about by Mr. Scribner, who also furnished the money 
for the equipment of a plant. The publications of the 
faculty and alumni of Princeton will be printed at the 
Press, as well as the daily paper and the monthly liter- 
ary magazine, managed by the undergraduates. 
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Asriooltural Btatesman, An. W. Bnttriok. Rev. of Revs. 
America Revisited. WilUam Morton Pullerton. Seribner. 
American Bmbasaj, The. in Berlin. Review of Reviewt. 
AnsreUier, Aoffoste. Marie Perrin. Scribner. 
Animals. Wild. Critical Moments with— n. B.Velvin. McClure. 
Arbitration and Oommonsense. Charles Vale. Forum, 
" Ballad of Beadinr Oaol." Biohard B. Olaenser. Bookman. 
Balxac An Unknown Story by. A. Schinx. Bookman. 
Battleship ** Maine," Destruction of. G. W. Melville. yo.Amer. 
Boys. Onr. What is Wronff with. William T. Miller. Atlantic. 
Business : The Moral Question—I. O. W.Perkins. World^t Work, 
Canada's Tariff FoUoy. Albert J. Bereridce. Rev.ofRev». 
Child Welfare Exhibit. The. E. A. Halsey. World To<U»v. 
China, Yoonff, at School. Edward Alsworth Boss. Evervbodv*». 
Chinese Corrency, The New. Chinff-Chon Wane. JVb. Amer. 
Cities. The Awakening of the.— I. Henry Oyen. World'tWork. 
College, Small. Opportonity of the. E. P. Prentice. Harper. 
Copyright, International, Brander Matthews. Rev. of Revt. 
Coronation. Dor Bepresentative at the. Review of Reviewe. 
Courts, Criminal; Absurdities of. H. B. Poller World*» Work. 
Denmark's Prosperity. Booker T. Washington. WorUPeWork. 
Desert, Arizona, The. Ellsworth Huntington. Harper. 
Diaz and his Peons. John A. Avirette. JBverybodv*». 
Drama, The New. in England. Archibald Henderson. Forum. 
Bnglish Children, The Training of. LadySUHellier. Ceniurv. 
English Lady in Political Life, The. E. Porritt. No. Amer. 
English Statesmen. Some. Sydney Brooks. MeClure. 
Farmer, The. a Mechanic. F. O. Moorhead. World To-day. 
Fiction. Japanese. Sadakiohi Hartmann. Forum. 
Gsfden, The Order of the. Elizabeth Coolidge. Atlaniic. 
Oardens of Louis XIV., The. Louise Gignouz. Scribner. 
Germany, In. without German. Louise Closser Hale. Harper. 
Girl Graduate, What to do with the. F. E. Lenpp. AUarUic. 
Girl, The, of Tomorrow. Benjamin B. Andrews. World*» Work. 
Qoyemment. The, and Boldness Methods.— ni. WorUV» Work, 
Great Britain. Conunerdal Strength of. J. D. Whelpley . Century, 
Harmon, Jndson.and the Presidency. W.B.Hale. WorUPe Work, 
Healthful Exercise, Beqnirements of. L. H. Ouliok. lAppineott 
Hispanic Museum, N. T., Art in the. B. Ck>rtiBsos. Scribner. 
Hospital Social Beryloe. Bobert W. Brudre. Harper. 
Ideas in the Air. F. M. Colby. Bookman. 
Insurgent, A Practical. W. E. Williams. World To-day. 
Kenyon. William S. F. W. Beckman. World To-day. 
Lee and .Jackson. Gamaliel Bradford. Jr. Atlantic. 
Libraries of the Transatlantic Liners. C. Winter. Bookman, 
Libraries, Three New York. Bichard Oamett. No. Amer, 
Lorimer Case, The. James H. Blount. North American. 
Luther. Martin, and his Work.— VII. A. C MoGiffert. Century. 
Mexico in Bevolntion. Frederick Starr. World To-day. 
Mexico. The Bnrales of. Edwin Emerson. Century. 
Minister. The Country. Charles M. Harger, Atlantic. 
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MorsAii, J. P., The Rlae of. J. Moody and O. K. Tomer. MeClvre. 
Motorlnff on fhe Baata Fe Trail. H. C. Drain. World Tty-dav* 
liyetie. A Joyous. LoniMO. Wlllooz. Nurth ATneriean. 
Narrative and the Fairy Tales." I. Brian Hooker. Bookman. 
New Statefsm. The. John M. Mathews. North American. 
** Olympio." The Oominf of the. P. A. Talbot. World*$ Work. 
Oxford, Flayor of Life at. Tertins Van Dyke. CerUurv. 
Panama Oanal.Praotioal Side of. F.L. Nelson. World To-day. 
Panama Canal. The. and Bea Power in the Paciilc. Century. 
Peace. Anrlo-Amerioan. James Cardinal Oibbons. Century. 
Perasns. The Pediffree of . Frederick M. Padelford. Atlaniie. 
Placne in Maaehnria. Kiyoshi K. Kawakami. World To-day. 
Poet Makers of the New Italy. Mary W. Arms. Forum. 
Political Innovations. Robert W. Bonynce. Forum. 
Portrait. The Fandly. Inoabns. Helen Nioolay. AUanHe. 
Poet-OAoe Clerk, B^;>erienoes of a. Charles W. Bliot. MeClure. 
Powers of the Pacific. The. Archibald B. OolQnhonn. No. A mer. 
Public Library. The New York. M. J. Moses. Rev. of Bevi. 
Qneoe. Abolition of the. Ohinff-Chun Wane. Atlaniie, 
Bailwsy Barrel. Open Bnnghole in the. JCverybody'i. 
Begiment. The Making of a. Frederick Punston. Seribner. 
Boadmakinff. Scenic in Colorado. F. L. Clark. World To-day. 
Boss, Perfect. Quest of the. Franklin Clarkin. Fverybody*». 
Bostaod a Placiarist t WyllysBede. World To-day. 
Secret Senrioe. Straace Stories of the. Bookmttn. 
Soldier, the Volunteer, of 1861. Gton. Charles King. Bev. o/Bevi, 
Sucar-Oane Mill. A South African. MarkF.WUooz. AtUtniie. 
Technical School. TheOamede. Martha L. Boot. World Today. 
Thackeray Mannsoript, A New. Harper. 
Treaties and Armaments, Belation of. W. H. Carter. No. A mer. 
Tunbridge Wells. Some Last Drops in. W. D. HoweUs. No.Amer. 
Undergraduate Scholarship. William J. Tucker. Atlantie. 
Unorganized County. The Decline of an. WwUPt Work. 
Van Lew. Miss. William Gllmore B^mer. Harper. 
War against War. The, Havelock Bllis. Atlantie. 
War. if the United States Should Go to. J. Bigelow, Jr. AtlanHe. 
WiUette.TheArtof. Oardner Teall. Bookman, 
Wit and Humor in Congress. Herbert Bruce. MeClure^ 
Women of the Ctesars. The " I. Onglielmo FWrero. Century. 


lasT OF Ksw Books. 

[The foUowing liMt, eantaining 116 HtUs^ indudet hockt 
received hy Thb Diaxi stace t^ /osf ietuie^ 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Harriet Beecher 8towe. A Centennial Vol- 
ume. By Charles E:dward Stowe and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Illustrated In photogravure, etc., 12mo., 818 
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THE AM HERS T IDEA. 

It is not a new idea, for it is one that has 
been persistently advocated by many of the 
wisest of our educational leaders, and one that 
has been consistently upheld by The Dial, 
both in and out of season, during our more 
than thirty years; but since it has recently 
been urged in a particularly forcible way by 
Amherst College, it may be allowed, tempo- 
rarily at least, to parade under the name of 
that respected institution of learning. It is 
essentially the Christian idea that the life is 
more than meat and the body more than 
raiment, and it has for a corollary the principle 
that education becomes faithless to its sacred 
trust when it dismisses the idea as Utopian or 
impracticable, or even when it makes unworthy 
concessions to the materialistic spirit of our 
modem age. Believing, as we do, that most 
of our educational experimentation of the past 
thirty years has been either futile or mischiev- 
ous, and its prevailing tendencies fundamentally 
wrong, believing that instead of advancing along 
the highway we have strayed into the bog and 
become almost hopelessly mired therein, we are 
glad of the opportunity offered by the pamphlet 
just issued from Amherst to emphasize once 
more our convictions, and to illustrate them by 
a few apposite quotations. 

It is to certain members of the Amherst class 
that was graduated in 1885 that we owe the 
text for our present discussion. That class, 
upon the occasion of its twenty-fifth reunion a 
year ago, appointed a committee ^^to present to 
the trustees the question whether, at a time 
when education is so largely assuming a techni- 
cal character, and when in the universities the 
work of teaching is to so considerable an extent 
performed without personal contact and influ- 
ences between teacher and student, it is not at 
once the opportunity and the duty of Amherst 
College to take a distinctive public position as 
a representative of that individual training and 
general culture which was once the purpose of 
all American colleges." The report of the 
Committee was made some mont^ ago, and 
occasioned a certain amount of discussion in 
the public press; it is now reprinted, in the 
pamphlet before us, together with a selection 
of eighteen brief articles which comment upon 
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it in a favorable spirit. The whole constitutes 
a sound and weighty document which deserves 
to be widely read and carefully studied. Pri- 
marily, it embodies the opinion of a group of 
educated men, belonging to a single college, 
and averaging nearly fifty years of age — an 
age when sober counsel rules the mind and 
festina lente seems a better guide than all the 
watchwords of radicalism and restive revolt. 
In a secondary sense, it crystallizes the judg- 
ment of the pedagogically wise, wherever they 
may be found, and whatever may have been 
the paths whereby they have come to the reali- 
zation of what things most matter in the edu- 
cational sphere. 

A few quotations from the report will serve 
to indicate the spirit by which it is animated. 

« The popular appraisal of education is commercial, 
— measuring the value of a training by the Income it 
returns, — and if erery man stand for himself alone, 
this appraisal may be right. It is in the relation of 
the individual to the community, however, that 
this view of educational training first breaks down. 
Amherst has never taught that every man stands for 
himself alone, nor that &e value of education is in its 
purchasable gratifications. There is a training which 
should be undergone for the sake of learning and for 
the benefit of the State." 

The college which thus sets its face against the 
commercial ideal would aim to give its students 
^^ a training in civics, in the history of govern- 
ment, in the development and significance of 
institutions, in the meaning of civilization, — ^in 
brief, a training for public leadership, not a 
personal equipment for a trade." 

<< Institutions and governments have a history, and 
the best statesmanship is that which meets the future 
with lessons derived from a profound understanding of 
what has gone before us. Technical education, which, 
so far as government is concerned, for the most part 
teaches devices but not principles, which seems to assert 
that successful business fits for successful statesman- 
ship, proceeds upon the assumption that retrospect is 
not wise and that in any difficulty we should consider 
not how we got there but how we can get out, as if, 
said Edmund Burke, we should < consult our invention 
and reject our experience.' Here, indeed, is to be 
found one of the causes of the increasing excitability of 
American politics. Invention is the parent of Utopias, 
socialism, radicalism of all kinds. Experience is the 
parent of improvement, progress, conservatism." 

This is an admirable statement, and its caution 
against reckless experimentation, whether in the 
art of education or the art of government, is 
the caution most needed at the present day. 
When one has grasped the paradoxical truth 
that progress and conservatism go together, that 
they are only different aspects of the same thing, 
he has made himself reasonably safe from in- 


fection by the insidious and superficial pleas of 
over-zealous reformers. 

The practical conclusions of the Amherst 
report take the shape of these five propositions : 

1. That the instruction given at Amherst College be 
a modified classical course as the meaning of that term 
has been described; 

2. That the degree of Bachelor of Soienoe be abol- 
ished; 

3. That the College adopt the deliberate policy to 
devote all its means to the indefinite increase of teachers' 
salaries; 

4. That the number of students attending the College 
be Umited; 

5. That entrance be permitted only by competitive 
examination. 

Accompanying the third of these propositions 
is a special investigation of the cost of living 
for members of the faculty. The budgets of 
about forty men are analyzed, with the aston- 
ishing result that in almost every case there is 
an excess of expenditure over salary, the average 
excess being upward of six hundred dollars. 
That is, ^^ almost without exception, the mem- 
bers of the Amherst faculty can live with a fair 
degree of comfort only as they derive income 
from sources other than salary." Is it not about 
time that this condition, which is found in most 
of our colleges, and which forces scholars to 
adopt the predatory methods of Pullman car 
porters and waiters in restaurants, should be 
remedied in the only manner which can comport 
with the dignity of the teaching profession ? 

If this discussion affected the interests of 
Amherst alone, we would hardly be justified in 
thus enlarging upon it. Our approval of the 
ideals set forth, and our good wishes for the 
endeavor, would meet all the demands of the 
particular case. But the questions raised affect 
many other institutions, and one good example 
may give the impetus to a nation-wide move- 
ment of reaction against the materialistic 
tendencies of both the higher and the lower 
education. The whole problem of the small 
college is involved, and it is one of the biggest 
problems we are called upon to deal with. 
We are. minded of an even smaller college than 
Amherst, a college numbering less than two 
hundred students at any one time, which has 
held fast to the old educational faith, and whose 
aims have recently been set forth in the follow- 
ing picturesque terms : 

<< Hamilton persistently develops as strictly a College 
building to and not away from her past, undeflected by 
that loose pedagogical sciolism which pretends a clas- 
sical course without Greek, or an alleged college course 
with no ancient and but one modem language. She 
regards the present aversion from Greek and the dawn- 
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ing hostilities even to Latin, as rank philistinism. Jost 
now the colleges are noisily challenged by those who 
fail to distinguish their distinotiye underlying idea, and 
who stridenUy demand their surrender to an alleged 
preparation distended with all sorts of miscellaneous 
and quasi-informational subjects. Not for this super- 
ficial and sleazy scheme does this College desert her 
well-tested convictions as to what is basic and formative 
in education; but stands by the sterner values and is 
eontent to be known by her fruits. She hears but does 
not heed the clamor of those who impeach the thorough- 
ness which she exacts, avoids the half-baked applicant 
who is searching for soft courses, and urges that an 
education is something more than a mere degree. 
Hamilton asserts the right to offer quality, and she 
wants only those who want that She abides staunchly 
by the classical precepts, and would far rather be 
Imown as a clean and resolute old-fashioned College, 
than as an educational oaf^ or a country dab." 

The college that is determined, despite all dis- 
oonragement, to uphold such ideals as these, is 
the salt of oar educational world. It cannot 
offer the ^^ bargains " of the ** department- 
store " university, nor its elaborate equipment, 
nor its imposing faculty roll. It can provide 
neither the professional training needed by the 
specialist, nor the opportunities required by the 
investigator who seeks to enlarge ^e bounds of 
knowledge. But it can do for the average boy 
who belongs in college at all something which 
the big institution signally fails to do. It can 
mould his character as well as his mind; it can 
make him realize that there is a hierarchy of 
values in education; it can endow him with 
broad culture upon a carefully-considered plan ; 
it can enforce upon him the lesson that human 
service is more desirable than worldly success ; 
and it can fit him for honorable leadership in 
the world of men while at the same time it is 
enriching his individual life with those intel- 
lectual resources which are the sole unfailing 
stay against misfortune and adversity. We 
sometimes think that the future of civilization 
is in the hands of the smaller rather than of 
the larger educational institutions, much as the 
future of medisBval Europe was in the hands of 
its sturdy communes and chartered towns rather 
than in those of the overshadowing monarchies 
which seemed to symbolize its authority and 
its power. If men are ever again to live in *^a 
world moralized by principle, steadied and 
cleared of many an evil thing by true and 
catholic reflection and just feeling," they will 
owe their enfranchisement in large measure to 
precisely the type of education which all the 
colleges used to offer, and which is to-day 
offered mainly by those lesser institutions that 
seem, to the superficial observer, to have been 
outstripped in the educational race. 


THE PLACE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
IN THE COMM UNITY. 

There was a strong dominant note in the recent 
American Library Association convention at Pasa- 
dena that could not fail to impress itself upon the 
general observer, possibly even more sharply than 
on the more active participants in the meeting. 
Many currents of professional interest meet and 
mingle and cross in any assembly of workers from a 
field at once so varied and so specialized as the 
library field has become to-day ; but in reviewing 
the Pasadena meeting it is evident that the interest 
centred upon a single broad phase of modern 
library activity — the analysis and presentation of 
the Place of the Public Library in the Commnnity : 
a presentation dealing not with technical details of 
library organization and administration, but with 
the broader side of the library's relation to state and 
municipal government, the support and privileges 
it should receive, and the recognition it deserves as 
a far-reaching agency of public education. In Mr. 
Wyer's presidential address, on '^ What the Com- 
munity owes the Library," the central thought of the 
convention was set forth in concise statements of the 
right of the public library to fair financial support, to 
carefully chosen and effective trustees, and to clearer 
recognition of its influence and its needs. Interesting 
and sigpaificant in the further development of this 
theme was the address of Dr. Bostwick on ''The 
Exploitation of the Public Library," showing how 
the increasing importance of the library in the com- 
munity carries with it a danger that its influence 
may be deflected into commercial channels or used 
to g^ve publicity to personal enterprises unconnected 
wiUi legitimate library activity. 

A discussion of the relations between libraries 
and municipalities carried forward the treatment 
of the central theme. The effect of the commission 
plan of city government, the influence of branch 
libraries within their specific districts, the conditions 
of city civil service as bearing upon library efficiency, 
were the sub-topics ; and in their discussion it was 
evident that the place of the public library in the 
scheme of city government has not yet been defined 
with precision. Perhaps the greatest general inter- 
est attached to the discussion of civil-service restric- 
tions upon library administration. Certainly this 
subject was a most vital one in its relation to public 
library efficiency on the Pacific Coast. The point 
at issue was the need of a system of civil service 
regulating appointment and control of the library 
staff, maintained and controlled by the library itself, 
as against the inclusion of the library in a general 
city civil-service system applying indiscriminately 
to employees in all city departments, which 
practically removes all administrative control from 
the hands of the library authorities. The excellent 
address of Mr. Jennings, of the Seattle Public 
Library, and the resultant discussions based on the 
experience of the leading libraries of the country, 
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were of the greatest value in making clear the basic 
facts that libraries must be dissociated from all 
political influences and that library service must be 
regarded as a specialized calling in the field of 
public education. 

Turning from the municipality to the state, 
another session was given to the remarkable exten- 
sion of library privileges to all sections of the 
community, now being carried on through state 
commissions, county libraries, and kindred agencies. 
The latest departure in this field is that undertaken 
by the State of California in the establishment of a 
carefully ' planned and coordinated county library 
system. This is in some respects the most signifi- 
cant piece of library legislation yet adopted, and the 
course of its development will be followed with inter- 
est by aU concerned in educational affairs. It is 
planned to reach not only isolated hamlets and small 
settlements with good collections of books — 
'* branches " of a county library organization, with 
headquarters at the county seat, — but through this 
medium to bring books direct to individual homes 
far removed from public library facilities. What 
California has now undertaken is already familiar 
in other states, though in somewhat different guise. 
In Wisconsin the small public library has acldeved 
perhaps its highest efficiency, through the fostering 
care of the state's Free Library Commission. Here 
the travelling library was made the basis of develop- 
ment — these small collections being sent out to idl 
parts of the state, to remote settlements, cross-roads 
stores, or even to single farmhouses, for community 
use. Such travelling library stations gave impulse 
to public library organization in many of these 
small communities, and the libraries thus established 
were through the services of the Commission organ- 
ized on proper technical methods, while at the same 
time through the Commission workers the commun- 
ities themselves have been led to recognize the 
library's importance and its right to fair financial 
support Under the California plan the county 
libraries will be in no way dependent upon or con- 
trolled by the community they serve ; but will be 
independent agencies of the general county system, 
focussing in the central county library. It will be 
seen that these two states thus represent two differ- 
ent principles of library development, and a com- 
parison of results after a few years' experience 
cannot fail to be interesting and valuable. One 
notable advantage to the Cfldifornia system is the 
much larger income it makes available for library 
extension, through the county taxation provided for ; 
another is that under effective county organization 
general development must be more rapid than 
through individual effort under supervision; it is 
also evident that the California system will mean 
a raising of the standard of public librarianship 
throughout the state, an improvement in library 
salaries, and the consequent placing of library ser- 
vice upon a higher professional level. An extremely 
useful analysis of the basis upon which library 
extension work has been developed in different 


sections was given by Mr. Dudgeon, of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, pointing out dif- 
ferences of method that are inherent in the choice 
of different administrative units, such as township, 
county, and state. Miss Harriet G. Eddy, of the 
California State Library, spoke for the California 
plan; Miss Isom, of the Portland Public Library, 
described county library extension in Oregon, where 
most interesting results are following upon the 
efforts of the State Library Commission and the 
Portland library authorities to bring good books to 
the people outside of the larger cities and towns. The 
pioneer work of the Brumbach County Library of 
Van Wert, Ohio, one of the first county libraries in 
the United States, was reviewed ; and an interestinff 
glimpse w« givei of the unique extension metho<4 
developed by the Washington County Free Library 
of Hagerstown, Maryland, where a '^ book wagon ** 
makes its regular rounds through the sparsely settled 
prinutive country regions, its precious freight 
eagerly awaited by the dwellers in the isolated farm- 
houses and mountain cabins. In logical pendant to 
this varied and enlightening review of ways and 
means by which books are being made a part of the 
daily current of American life, was the vigorous and 
well-ordered statement of "The basis of support for 
public library work," given by Mr. Hopper, of the 
Tacoma Public Library, which, while d^ing speci- 
fically with the fiscal details of library support — 
methods of effective preparation and presentation 
of budgets, principles reg^ating increase of appro- 
priations, etc. — was at the same time an excellent 
presentation of the development of the public library 
into one of the great educational departments of 
municipal and state government The efficiency 
of the library as an educational factor was further 
emphasized in a well-considered paper by Mr. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain of the National Education 
Association, who urged the advantages of closer 
relations and cooperation between the two great 
national associations of teachers and librarians. 

While this summary is necessarily both brief and 
selective, still it is bdieved that it fairly indicates 
the dominant note of the latest conference of Ameri- 
can librarians — the main channel along which 
thought and speech were directed and in which 
after-influence is n^ost likely to be realized. That 
such after-influence will be of special value to the 
library development of the Pacific Coast, there is 
every reason to believe. The growth of public 
libraries within the last decade has been notable 
through all this region ; but there is not yet the full 
response from the community that is necessary to 
bring library service to its highest efficiency. The 
clear and certain tones in which at this meeting 
the basic principles of modern library development 
were set forth must prove both stimulating and in- 
forming. The removal of the library from political 
influences, the improvement of librarianship in 
qualifications and in material reward, the power of 
books for education and for recreation in every 
walk of life, and the duty laid upon state and city 
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to make the library valuable and available to every 
citizen — when these essentialB are more clearly 
understood the place of the library in the commu- 
nity will be less vital a subject for argument and 
exposition. Helen E. Haines. 


CAS UA L COM MENT. 

The Mrs. Stowe centennial falls at a season 
so rich in centennial or semi-centennial memories 
as to incur the risk of being inadequately observed. 
Yet the hundredth birthday (June 14) of the 
writer of one of the most notable and most popular 
books ever published, and of many others of equal 
or even greater excellence, was widely celebrated. 
At Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, Mrs. 
Stowe's memory was suitably honored in the com- 
mencement address delivered by her son, the Rev. 
Charles £dward Stowe; and the women's dubs, 
especially in the East, were not remiss in paying 
tribute to one of the noblest of their sex. Most 
noteworthy of all souvenirs of the occasion is the 
centennial volume published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company and reviewed elsewhere in this issue 
of The Dial, — "The Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe," by her son above mentioned and her grand- 
son Lyman Beecher Stowe. " It is different from 
the conventional life and letters," explains the 
latter ; '^ it is, in fact, constructed on the plan of a 
novel, in which she is the heroine." Twenty-two 
years have passed since the ''Life and Letters" 
compiled by the son was published in Mrs. Stowe's 
lifetime. She has now been dead fifteen years, and 
the world is ready for another and more nearly 

complete account of her remarkable life. 

• • • 

The genial Sir William S. Gilbert, dear to 
ns in childhood for his '' Bab Ballads " (which, in- 
deed, have been perhaps more appreciatively read 
and enjoyed in our riper years) and still more se- 
eorely enshrined in our hearts by reason of his in- 
comparable librettos to Sullivan's delightful operas, 
has died in fulness of years and of honors. Four years 
ago he was knighted by an appreciative sovereigpa, 
and so far as it is possible for fame and fortune to 
minister to the happiness of a gifted writer, he must 
have had little to ask for in this respect during the 
latter part of his life. As government clerk, barrister, 
militia captain, journalist, story-writer, dramatist, 
poet (even if not of the sublimest strain), librettist, 
and eveivdelightful raconteur and conversationalist, 
he had lived a full life, and, we imagine, enjoyed it 
to the full. In rendering him our tribute of grati- 
tude for pleasure afforded by the products of his 
mirthful genius, we accord him a place among the 
immortals by the side of Hood and Calverley and 
Lewis Carroll and .Edward Lear. A singular coin- 
cidence in connection with his death was the bril- 
liantly successful revival of ''Pinafore" at the Casino 
Theatre in New York on the very day that was his 
last on earth. 


The River Wye quest, so laboriously and per- 
severingly pursued by Dr. Orville Owen, ought to 
yield fruits of some sort, for one cannot well exca- 
vate extensively in historic soil without chancing 
upon divers relics of greater or less antiquity. But 
that the bed of a stream which modern hydraulic 
engineers cannot easily control even for a few hours 
should have been excavated by Bacon and made 
the hiding place of important records, with no trace 
of the wonderful achievement either in contempo- 
rary writings or in his own diaries, letters, or note- 
books, passes belief. Dr. Appleton Morgan, author 
of "The Shakespearean Myth " (1881), is reported 
as expressing his entire disbelief in Dr. Owen's 
theory, and at the same time as calling attention to 
the antiquity and persistence of the doubt concern- 
ing Shakespeare's authorship. A century and a 
quarter ago Malone made researches that threw a 
shade of uncertainty over this authorship. The 
curious are referred to Sir James Prior's " Life of 
Edmund Malone." Even in this country, the ques- 
tion of who wrote the plays dates back earlier than 
Delia Bacon and her first Baconian article of 1856. 
In the original form in which Emerson's lecture on 
Shakespeare was delivered in 1835 occurs a notable 
passage, ending thus : *' I cannot marry this man 
to his verse. Other admirable men have lived in 
some sort of keeping with their thought . . . but 
this man in wide contrast. • • . Shakespeare is a 
voice merely — who this singer was we know not." 
This query it may have been that started Miss 
Delia Bacon on her mad quest, and it may be this 
query likewise that is ultimately responsible for the 
recent attempt to prove that the plays were written, 
not by Shakespeare himself, but by another man 
of the same name, perhaps his cousin. As large 
streams from little fountains flow, so strange books 

from chance suggestions grow. 

• • • 
The advantage of a highly inflected lan- 
guage, one must acknowledge as he turns now and 
then with wearinesss from the facile fluency and 
exuberance of some modern writer in English or 
French or Italian, is that it not only can but must 
say so much in a few words, and that what it 
says is oonmionly free from ambiguity. Contrast 
the style of Browning with that of Lucretius, for 
example, — the former often tortuous as well as 
prolix, the latter plain, direct, forcible, and com- 
pressing his theory of the universe into six books 
or cantos of moderate length. The quoting of tags 
of Latin is often censured as savoring of pedantrjr 
or affectation ; but there is pleasure in a well-turned 
Latin phrase, and the user of it may well be par- 
doned for wishing to communicate the pleasure to 
others. The classic Roman writers, belonging as 
they did to a race given rather to deeds than to 
words, knew the value of brevity, of compression, of 
restraint. Emerson, one of the world's models for 
simplicity and directness, was once asked by a friend, 
" What do you consider the supreme quality of a 
fine literary style " ? Pausing for a moment and 
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gazing intently into the fire before which he and 
his interlocutor were sitting, he turned to the 
speaker, and, looking him full in the face, said: 
^Suppression." This reminds one of Walter 
Bagebot*B laudation of ^'animated restraint" as 
the essence of good literary style. By chance, we 
have just come upon the following in the pages of 
an eminent writer who abhors Latin : '^ It is due 
to the fact of long-continued and calamitous errors 
and excesses in this part of our nature to which the 
dumb instinct of the race that always says one 
thing while meaning another, but is always inerrant 
when rightly interpreted, has reacted by developing 
the sense of shame." This awful example (and it 
by no means stands in lonely isolation) of what a 
sentence should not be occurs on page 469 of Vol- 
ume I. of Dr. 6. Stanley Hall's recent '< Educational 
Problems," and taken in connection with its author's 
professed disapproval of classical studies, is illumi- 
nating. . . . 

A NOTABLE INSTANCE OF HOPE DBFEBBBD waS 

the weary waiting of Mr. Jeffery Famol for suo- 
cess to crown the effort he had put forth in '^ The 
Broad Highway." But the desire came, after seven 
years, and has doubUess proved a tree of life to the 
promising young author. By a curious accident, 
the day of fruition seems to have been needlessly 
and wantonly postponed by that divinity which is 
supposed to shape our ends. Mr. Farnol, having 
come to America with his wares, was supporting 
himself and wife by painting scenes for a New 
York theatre until he should succeed in marketing 
his novel, when an actor friend offered to take it 
with him to Boston and try to prevail on an ac- 
quaintance there, a publisher, to bring it out Then 
followed a long wait, weeks lengthening into months 
as they have a wa]^ of doing on such occasions, and 
still no report from that Boston publisher. At last 
the actor's engagements, or leisure, brought him 
around to New York again, and Mr. Famol hunted 
him up in the hope of hearing some news of his 
literary venture. He was not unnaturally vexed to 
learn that his friend had forgotten the matter 
entirely, had not so much as visited the publishing 
house in question, and had kept the precious manu- 
script in the bottom of one of his trunks all that 
time. But the sequel is the significant part of the 
whole. When, a littie later, the rather discouraged 
young author returned to England, a publisher was 
finally found for his book in London, and the 
American rights were secured by the very house to 
which the forgetful actor friend had intended to 

submit the manuscript some months before. 

• • • 

CO-OPBBATION BETWEEN THE A.L.A. AND THE 

N. E. A. (the initials standing, of course, for our 
well-known associations of librarians and educators, 
respectively) is urged by Miss Ahern, chairman of 
a committee appointed by the former body a year 
(or more) ago to consider the matter. In this 
season of annual conventions of both teachers and 


library workers, the suggestions submitted by Miss 
Ahem's committee are timely. She first calls at- 
tention to the fortunate abandonment^ on the part 
of the National Education Association, of its one- 
time purpose to discontinue its library department ; 
and she then recommends, first, a closer relation- 
ship between the governing powers of the two great 
organizations, in order that the aims and methods 
of the A.L.A. may be better understood by the 
N.E. A.; secondly, ^<that a definite place on the 
annual program of the A. L. A. be provided for a 
discussion of the problems that are common to 
schools and libraries, particularly as a source of 
helpfulness to the constantiy growing class of school 
librarians "; and, thirdly, that college and university 
librarians be brought to a more definite conception 
of the nature and importance of their work and of 
the place occupied by their libraries among the 
other departments of their respective institutions. 
To the latter end. Miss Ahern suggests an enlarge- 
ment of her committee so as to cover the whole 
country, each member reporting progress in his 
or her district as to library instruction to teachers 
or students of colleges and schools, with a view to 
ascertaining needs and recommending measures for 
their relief. • • • 

The size of a library's governing body 
should be small, for prompt and effective adminis- 
tration. The presence of several ex offioio mem* 
hers on the board of trustees, and of six or eight 
more who care for the position simply as a stepping 
stone to more important (and lucrative) political 
office, is not conducive to a vigorous and intelligent 
management of public library business. The cur- 
rent Report of the Iowa Library Commission 
contains a wise recommendation: '^ Section 728 
regarding trustees of public libraries should be 
amended without disturbing tiie working of tiie 
law by reducing the number of trustees from nine 
to seven or five." And further : << A clause should 
be inserted in the same section regarding inactive 
or delinquent trustees. Provision should be made 
declaring vacancies in the Board in case members 
absent themselves habitually from meetings of the 
Board while in the city and in good health." 
Truant trustees are causing more and more dissatp 
isfaction in other quarters besides Iowa. As to 
the best number for a working body of library 
directors, we note that Boston, with a longer expe- 
rience to profit by than any other of our cities, 
elects five trustees to serve five years each, one 
vacancy being created and filled every year; and 
there are no ex officio members. On the other 
hand, Brooklyn, with a library activity not enough 
greater to warrant the difference, has a board of 
twenty-two members — surely an unwieldy body, 
and involving the constant difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of securing full attendance at regular 
meetings. A board of public library trustees can 
certainly be reduced considerably below twenty-two 
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members without becoming an oligarchy. Indeed, 
with a large board the danger is that an autocracy 
will be established by some one dominant and ener- 
getic member, or a dique of members. 

• • • 

The FIB8T NATIONAL LIBBABY CONVENTION IN 

California was held in San Franeisco in 1891, 
with an attendance numbering eighty-three. The 
second, just held at Pasadena, had an attendance 
stated at 570, of which number not less than 300 
were Californians. These figures are significant in 
illustrating the remarkable growth of library activity 
in California. They mean that virtually the entire 
body of library workers in a state notable for its 
recent library development has for the first time 
come into touch with the -spirit and fellowship of 
the national association, has drawn directly upon its 
influence, and has realized more clearly the strength 
of common effort in a common cause. In its turn, the 
national association has benefitted and broadened 
by the transfusion of new interests that must result, 
not only in the form of increased membership, but 
in bringing more closely together work and workers 

from both edges of the continent. 

• • • 

The PUBLiBHiNa bbcokd of the A. L. A. shows 
praiseworthy and disinterested activity extending 
over almost a quarter-century and productive of a 
long list of valuable printed aids to the library work- 
er. The current report of Mr. Henry E. Legler, 
chairman of the A. L. A. Publishing Board, is by this 
time in the hands of all who attended the Pasadena 
conference, and of many others. The gift from Mr. 
Carnegie, nine years ago, of one hundred thousand 
dollars as an endowment fund for the prosecution 
of such bibliographical undertakings as the Publish- 
ing Board might approve, has made possible the 
" A. L. A. Booklist," to which its annual proceeds 
are largely devoted, and other publications. From 
the sales of these works there is also derived a 
regular income, which for the last ten months, as 
the Report shows, amounted to nearly five thousand 
doUars. All this goes to illustrate, in a striking 
way, how the publishing enterprises of the Associar 
tion have increased since Mr. Poole, Mr. Fletcher, 
and others, thirty years ago, made arrangements 
for a new edition of <' Poole's Index" with the 
countenance and encouragement of their associates 
in library work. 

The hopefulness of prize-stoby writebs has 
seldom had a better illustration than that cited by 
"The Bookman" in an account of a contest that 
evoked fifteen thousand manuscripts. Two days 
after the announcement of this short-story contest 
there was sent in a tale that left nothing to be de- 
sired in point of brevity, being boiled down to two 
hundred and forty-eight words. But it was ignor- 
antly written in pencil on brown paper, and with it 
came this peremptory order : " Send the $7000 by 
registered male, as need it to rase morgage." This, 
however, is hardly more astonishing than the letters 


frequently received by magazine and newspaper 
editors, offering to supply poetry or fiction, or both, 
to the full capacity of the publication in question, 
and dictating terms of no shrinkingly modest nature. 
The appalling excess of zeal over knowledge in thi9 
world of ours could not reveal itself more strikingly 
than in these confidently expectant letters from the 
illiterate possessors of a genius that is only await- 
ing the oppoiininity of a suitable outlet in order to 
flood the Ifl^d with, masterpieces. No pent-up Utica 
ever contracted the powers of a Cato as does the 
lack of sufficiently liberal editorial overtures restrain 
the capacities of these might-be poets and novelists. 

• • • 

The late F. W. H. Myebs, poet, essayist, biog- 
rapher, psychical-researcher, and dreamer, whose 
life of Wordsworth in the " English Men of Letters " 
series has introduced so many of us to the appre- 
ciative study of that poet, has been dead now ten 
years, and still no biography of the man has ap- 
peared. His widow's preface to "Fragments of 
Prose and Poetry" from her husband's writings 
led us to hope for a volume of his letters, with per- 
haps some account of his too-short life ; but it may 
be that the intimate and personal character of these 
letters has caused the indefinite postponement of 
any such undertaking. Meanwhile one hails with 
satisfaction Mr. Arthur C. Benson's reminiscences 
of Myers in the current ^ Cornhill Magazine," from 
which we here snatch the following few lines as 
affording a glimpse of the ever-reserved, ever-court- 
eous poet and idealist : ^^ It was characteristic of 
him that, when I once sent him a book of my own, 
he acknowledged it at once with great warmth, but 
said that, though he had read it, he would express 
no opinion upon it He added that he had once 
lost a friendship through expressing a perfectly 
candid opinion of a book, and that he had made a 
rule never to express an opinion again." 

• • • 

(< My Idbaled John Bxjllesses " is the caption 
under which Yoshio Markino, Japanese artist and 
astute observer of Western manners, is writing 
down his opinions of English women for the benefit 
of readers of "The English Review." He has 
arrived, in the latest instalment, at the Suffrage 
question, which appears to his unprejudiced mind 
no question at all. Indeed, the Englishman's 
opposition to votes for women leads Markino to a 
polite wonder about the sincerity of the vaunted 
Western '< respect-ness " towards women. The 
Japanese boy has found more kindness and sym- 
pathy, higher ambitions, and more intellect among 
English women than English men. ''The John 
Bnllesses have very romantic appearance just like 
butterflies," he explains. '' They are the good sub- 
jects for novels, poetries, and pictures. But their 
innerside is very much rruUter-of-faet" As for 
the John Bullesses who don't want to vote because 
they '* don't want to be any kind of an officer," 
Markino reassures them gallantly thus: ''Why 
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should you have to be an officer becaose you have 
the right to vote? Rest aasnred! If you turn your 
head aside and hide your charmingly sweet face 
with your big-plumed hat, nobody will pull you up 
to the officer's seat." Spirited little sketches of 
suffragette John Bullesses add piquancy to the 
artistes verbal impressions. We shall hope to have 
them all in a book before long. 

• • • 

A FRUITFUL SUBJECT FOR A PRIZB DISSERTA- 
TION, open for treatment at the hands of any mem- 
ber of Harvard University, has been announced. 
It is this: "Can Harvard do better service to the 
country by reducing the price of education, by 
adopting the German system of compensating pro- 
fessors, by favoring the leadership of the inteUec- 
tnal student rather than of the athletic or convivial 
student, or by any other change?" The last clause 
surely gives the competing essayist all the latitude 
he need ask for. In connection with the German 
system of compensating professors, something might 
be said for or against the German system of uni- 
versity administration in general, in its striking 
contrast with our own method. And inasmuch as 
the American university, or any university, for that 
matter, never is but always to be blessed with a 
perfect system of management and a faultless cur- 
riculum, the opportunity here offered to university- 
reformers at Cambridge is a large one. The award 
of the prizes ($350 first, and $150 second) will be 
made by Mr. William Roscoe Thayer, editor of 
"The Harvard Graduates' Magazine"; Mr. Thomas 
Tileston Baldwin, Jr., president of the Advocate 
Graduate Board; and the president of the Ad- 
vocate Undergraduate Board. 

• • • 

Bulls and bears on the literary bxghanob 
may some day (though we are not longing for its 
advent) become as conspicuously active as those of 
the stock exchange. When that time arrives, if it 
ever does, such news items as the following, con- 
ceived in anticipation by ''Punch," will probably 
be common enough : '' Paradise Lost crumbled, but 
Hamlets and Othellos boomed on fresh wires from 
the Shakespeare Exploration Syndicate, whose min- 
ing expert reported having struck a new reef of 
code first editions. These last ran up hurriedly on 
the rumor that Mr. Pierpont Morgan was getting 
together a complete collection of the bard's works 
regardless of expense, and any refuse having any 
resemblance to an old copy was worked off on out- 
siders at enhanced figures." A timely market item 
just now might be: Shakespeare*Baconiana slumped 
twenty-seven points on the report from Chepstow 
that Dr. OrvUle Owen had abanded his work of 
excavating the bed of the River Wye at that place, 
having discovered to his chagrin that what he had 
so confidently expected would prove to be huge 
boxes containing important Bacon manuscripts 
were in reality the foundations of an old Roman 
bridge. First editions of ^ The Great Cryptogram" 
are now offered at eighteen cents, with no takers. 


COMM UNICA TIONS, 

HOW ONE MAN "TOOK" LITKRATURK 
CTo the Editor of Thb Dial.) 

The editorial in your issue of Jane 1, on «The 
Approaches to Literature," pictures a well-recognized 
condition to many who are vitally interested in the 
matter. People who have not had the advantages of a 
higher education — possibly no higher than the gram- 
mar school — often have a tendency to be frightened at 
the word '< literature"; nevertheless, they are just as 
likely to find enjoyment and profit in literature as a 
Doctor of Letters. Here is a typical example. 

In the Washington office of a New York newspaper 
is employed a man of middle age who in his boyhood 
refused to finish even the common graded school-work. 
He became a messenger boy for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, and later a telegraph operator, 
which position he has filled ever since. Without any- 
one to guide him — he is single, and lives alone in a 
boardii^hoase — he has cultivated a well-defined taste 
for the best writings. What money he has remaining 
from living expenses he spends for books. His room 
is stocked with good editions of writers of standard 
fiction. For more solid reading he takes to history, and 
apparently cannot find enough to quench his thirst. 

This man has not only r^id purely for pleasure, but 
he finds so much enjoyment in his books that he reads 
them again and again, until he has become a very good 
critic. His ideas of style and literary values are based 
upon reasoning as solid as that of any literary profes- 
sor. This ability is unsophisticated and original, and 
for that reason he proves the more interesting to the 
few friends to whom he chooses to make his attain- 
ments known. Literature has furnished him his chief 
source of pleasure in life, and also has helped him in a 
very practical and peculiar way. He had the misfor- 
tune to inherit a thirst for alcoholic drink. He indulges 
only at long intervals, but these indulgences may extend 
over a period of weelcs. This weakness has not gained 
for him any more friends, but the horror of it stares 
him in the face every day, causing him to retire the 
more into himself. He confessed to me one day that 
the only comfort he can get at the times this spectre is 
hovering over him is from his books. He will look 
himself up in his rooms for days at a time, while his 
nervous system is recovering its tone, and read assidu- 
ously in order to forget « the outside world." 

This shows how one man approached literature, and 
what he got out of it in his own way. 

y. GiLMORE Iden. 

Washington, D, C, June 9, 191U 

POETIC RESEMBLANCES. 

(To the Editor of The Dial.) 
In an article on William Groldsmith Brown, in your 
issue of May 16, you conclude with an extract from a 
poem by him, which it is interesting to compare with 
one written by Emily Dickinson and printed in the first 
series of her published poems. 

" If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain ; 
H I oan ease one life the aohins:. 
Or oool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain." 
WaXerhvary, Conn., June 5, 1911, £• R- F- 
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•*XJnclb Tom»s Cabin*' and its Authob,* 

The centenary volume on Mrs. Stowe, by 
her son and her grandson, announces itself as 
^^ The story of a real character ; telling not so 
much what she did, as what she was, and how 
she became what she was." It is somewhat of 
a disappointment to find it an unsystematic 
anecdotal biography, made up largely of ma- 
terial already used in ^'The Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe " published by her son in 1889. 
Even five of the eight illustrations did duty in 
the earlier volume. Of the material not in the 
biography of 1889, a great part comes from 
Mrs. James T. Fields's " Life." The interest 
that attaches to the centenary warranted a new 
book on Mrs. Stowe, even if there were few or 
no new facts to present; but it might have 
been better if the authors had undertaken and 
frankly announced a condensation of Mr. C. E. 
Stowe's rather unwieldy biography. The pres- 
ent volume will seem a little incoherent to one 
who does not know the story of Mrs. Stowe's 
life, and will be a wearisome repetition to the 
reader who has gained that knowledge from the 
ordinary sources. 

This latest attempt, like earlier biographies 
of Mrs. Stowe, portrays fairly well a woman 
who might have written "The Minister's 
Wooing" or "Oldtown Folks," but it fails 
somehow to picture the possible author of 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin." It would be idle to 
speculate whether fiifteen volumes of Mrs. 
Stowe's collected works would now be in print 
if it were not for the sixteenth ; especially idle, 
perhaps, since there is little likelihood that 
without the success of this one volume many of 
the others would have been written. The fact 
is, however, that Mrs. Stowe lives, and appar- 
ently will live even more in the future, as the 
author of one book. 

When " Uncle Tom's Cabin " first appeared 
it was believed to be a campaign document 
which would not survive the circumstances that 
called it forth. A little later its popularity 
was explained as due to its historical impor- 
tance. The dramatization was taken still less 
seriously. Professor Barrett Wendell wrote 
in his " Literary History of America ": " To 
this day dramatized versions of it are said to 

* Harriet Bbkcheb Stowe. The Story of her Life. 
By her son, Charles Edward Stowe, and her g^nuidBoii, 
Lyman Beecher Stowe. BluBtrated. Boeton: Honghton 
MifiainCo. 


be popular in this country." If the current 
story is true, the week in which his book 
appeared saw the bill-boards nearest Harvard 
College yard covered with announcements 
of the despised play. A year or two later a 
traveller whose attention had been quickened 
by this incident saw similar posters opposite 
the Martyrs' Monument at Oxford, and found, 
on his first stroll in Rome, the familiar faces 
of Uncle Tom and Little Eva looking down 
at him from a bill-board near the Colisseum. 
Surely, the Englishman and the Italian who 
in the twentieth century attend performances of 
^* Uncle Tom's Cabin " do not do so on account 
of any interest in American social history. 
The play is of course the most intense melo- 
drama, and the tale on which it is founded is 
melodramatic. But melodramas ordinarily come 
and go, and the melodrama that holds its own 
in divers parts of the world for sixty years can 
hardly be ignored in the literary history of the 
country that produced it. 

It is always perplexing to find that a work 
which runs contrary to the recognized princi- 
ples of art is the one which the world will not 
willingly let die. The critic easily dissects 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin " into nothingness. The 
plot is ill-proportioned and formless ; the diction 
and style are not above reproach; the humor 
and the pathos are in a rather cheap conventional 
manner. But the man who says all this knows 
that he is speaking of one of the very few books 
which almost all of his auditors, of all intellec- 
tual and social conditions, have read, and read 
with pleasure. The secret of this popularity is 
not easy to analyze. The story shows genuine- 
ness and intensity of moral enthusiasm, it 
abounds in what the journalist calls ^^ human 
interest"; but this is true of many books 
which excel in proportion and style, and which, 
nevertheless, last but a brief day. Mrs. Stowe 
herself has, in the judgment of most critics, 
written at least two novels of greater artistic 
excellence. It would be rash to say that the 
book belongs with the few works in which 
genius shows its greatness by disregarding all 
rules, but the persistency of its appeal at least 
makes one long for an explanation. 

Conflicting anecdotes, published both before 
and after Mrs. Stowe's death, purport to tell 
how the book was written, but none of them 
explains it. It seems to have come into being 
in the same way that one of the characters it 
portrays accounted for her own existence. And 
so, doubtless, it did grow out of the author's 
deeper life. For this reason it might be well 
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if we could really know ^^ what she was, and 
how she became what she was." This infor- 
mation is not, however, Ukely to come from a 
family biography. Both the recent volume and 
the earlier life by Mr. C. E. Stowe are admir- 
able in their frankness. Mrs. Stowe's life was 
remarkably free from anything of which those 
nearest to her might be ashamed ; but there 
were, as in any life, some things that were to 
be regretted. Those matters which a false fam- 
ily sensitiveness might have tried to suppress — 
t^e Lady Byron ejisode, for exampl^- have 
been touched by Mr. Stowe with a delicate 
openness that makes his books in this respect 
a model. Still, a satisfactory analysis of Mrs. 
Stowe's character will be made, if at all, only 
by a student working without entanglement or 
prejudice. What was the secret of that lack 
of social and personal distinction, so strange in 
a member of a family intellectually so distin- 
guished ? What should we infer regarding her 
emotional nature from the story of her strange 
courtship? What was the real influence on 
her life of her marriage with Professor Stowe ? 
What were the real causes that led a daughter 
of the Beechers into the Episcopalian com- 
munion ? What impressions did she make on 
the Southern people, of all colors and condi- 
tions, with whom she lived so soon after the 
war ? or on those Englishwomen of rank whom 
she was wont to address as ^^ Mrs." and correct 
herself, apologetically, to ^^ Lady " ? From the 
answers to these, and a score of other questions 
which the story of her life suggests, it might be 
possible to construct a picture of her character 
that would adequately explain her greatest 
work. Such an investigation might, however, 
lead only to the profitless discussion of trivial 
gossip in which biographical studies sometimes 
result. There are some works which it is well 
to take and enjoy without subjecting them or 
their authors to the analysis of academic re- 
search. Perhaps ^^ Uncle Tom's Cabin " is one 
of these. William B. Cairns. 


The Futttrb of Woman.* 

In a small library of recent books on woman, 
two may be selected as having at least this in 
common : that they attempt to deal with the 
modem problem broadly, and to determine the 
true source of existing discontent. Both au- 

* Woman and Labor. By Oliye Schreiner. Nev 
York : Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Thb Man-Madb Wobld ; or, Oar Androcentric Culture. 
By Charlotte Perkins GKlman. New York : Charlton Co. 


thors are strongly of the opinion that woman 
has a serious grievance, in the removal of which 
humanity in general is vitally interested. The 
remedy proposed is also nearly the same — sub- 
staatially that of giving the sexes equal rights 
and duties in all the affairs of life. 

" Woman and Labor," by Olive Schreiner, 
was written under unusual circumstances, while 
the author was held a prisoner during the Boer 
War in South Africa. It represents a small 
part of a much larger book, which had been in 
preparation for many years, but was destroyed 
when the author's house in Johannesburg was 
looted during the progress of the war. We can 
never adequately judge of our loss from this 
outrageous piece of vandalism, but so far as it 
is possible to form an opinion from the fragment 
now published, it is heavy. Written under 
difficulties and without works of reference, the 
book is naturally not rich in statistical informa- 
tion, nor perhaps always minutely accurate as 
to matters of fact, as shown for instance in the 
account of ^^ winged ticks " on p. 76. Broadly 
speaking, however, the argument is adequately 
presented and well supported ; so well and so 
clearly, that we cannot bring ourselves to wish 
it different in any important particular. It is 
indeed possible that the work as it is will have 
more influence on the public mind than the 
larger and more elaborate volame could have 
had. It is pointed out that in past ages both man 
and woman were fully and actively employed. 
While man engaged in the chase, in battle, or 
other strenuous pursuits, woman cultivated the 
soil and cared for the children. £ach had 
plenty of interesting work, full of incident and 
exercising faculties of mind and body. There 
were of course variations and exceptions, but in 
general, it is maintained, this was true. Mod- 
em civilization and science have robbed man of 
many of his old fields of activity, but while 
doing so, they have opened before him many 
other avenues, so that his life to-day is perhaps 
richer than ever before. 

"The brain of one consamptiye German chemist, 
who in his laboratory compounds a new explosive, has 
more effect upon the wars of the modem peoples than 
ten thousand soldierly legs and arms; and the man who 
invents one new labor-saving machine may, through the 
cerebration of a few days, have performed the labor it 
would otherwise have taken hundreds of thousands of 
his lusty fellows decades to accomplish." (P. 36.) 

In spite of this, however : — 

« Never before in the history of the earth has the 
man's field of remunerative toil been so wide, so inter- 
esting, so complex, and in its results so all-important to 
society; never before has the male sex, taken as a whole, 
been so fully and strenuously employed.'' (P. 44.) 
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All this will be generally admitted ; but what 
of woman ? Man has taken from her much of 
the work which used to be specially her own ; 
science and commerce have renderod a large 
part unnecessary, so that she is in danger of 
being reduced, more or less, to a condition of 
" sex-parasitism." 

** Our Bpinning- wheels are all broken: in a thousand 
huge huildings steam-driven looms, guided by a few 
hundred thousands of hands (often those of men), pro- 
duce the clothing of half the world; and we dare no 
longer say, proudly, as of old, that we and we alone 
clothe our peoples. . . . The army of rosy milkmaids 
has passed away for ever, to give place to the cream- 
separator and the, largely, male-and-machinery-mani- 
piUftted butter pat. In every direction the ancient saw, 
that it was exclusively the woman's sphere to prepare 
viands of her household, has become, in proportion as 
civilization has perfected itself, an antiquated lie." 

The case is not parallel to that of man, because 
for women— although new opportunities have 
come to some extent — on the whole the tendency 
is toward dependence on masculine labor, and 
reduction to few and comparatively uninterest- 
ing activities. In combating this, the modem 
woman is not proposing anything radically 
new, but is merely trying to regain her former 
position of equality as a producer and factor 
in civilization generally. She is not trying to 
widen the gap between the sexes, but, on the 
contrary, to bring them together in common 
pursuits and common aims. 

<* We have called the woman's movement of our age 
aa endeavor on the part of women among modem 
civilized races to find new fields of labor as the old slip 
from them, as an attempt to escape from parasitism 
and an inactive dependence upon sex function alone; 
but, viewed from another side, the woman's movement 
might not less justly be called a part of a great move- 
ment of the sexes towards each other, a movement 
towards conunon occupations, common interests, com- 
mon ideals, and an emotional tenderness and sympathy 
between the sexes more deeply founded and more in- 
destructible than any the world has yet seen." 

On opening Mrs. Gilman's book, ^^ The Man- 
made World," the following paragraph was the 
first to catch my eye : 

<* < Tell me the secret of married happiness,' says the 
blooming bride-to-be to the sweet-faced grandmother. 
And that placid dame replies with unexpected fervor, 
« Feed the brute V " (P. 67.) 

A little further search revealed the following : 

<*The female is the race-type — the man the variant. 
The female, as a race-type, having the female processes 
besides, best performs the race processes. The male, 
however, has with great difficulty developed them, 
always heavily handicapped by bis maleness; being in 
origin essentially a creature of sex, and so dominated 
almost exclusively by sex impulses." (P. 238.) 

It is in a way unfair to pick out these ex- 


treme statements and present them away from 
their context. Much that is reasonable and 
wise could be selected for citation, yet the 
animus suggested by the-excerpts pervades the 
whole book. Much may be forgiven to noble 
wrath at undeniably outrageous evils ; but, after 
all, it is necessary, for the sake of the cause 
itself, to use good judgment. 

The man-made world, as Mrs. Oilman sees 
it, is full of failures, due in the main to the 
dominance of masculine instincts. An *' andro- 
centric culture," centering about man, fails 
because man is not really a ^^ normal " human 
being, but is a creature set apart to perform cer- 
tain functions directly or indirectly connected 
with sex. He is essentially an outsider, like 
the drone in a bee-hive. Woman, on the other 
hand, represents the " normal." A civilization 
centering about her would be self-contained, 
reasonable, successful. The predatory and de- 
structive tendencies would hardly be in evi- 
dence; so the worst evils of to-day, due to war 
and competition, would be eliminated. 

For the essence of all this, as is explained 
in the preface, we are indebted to Fjrofessor 
Lester Ward. It is impossible to deny that 
there is something in it, especially as applied to 
the present one-sided condition of affairs. It is 
also necessary to say that many passages in the 
book appear not to demand a *^ gynaBCOcentric 
culture " in place of what we have, but rather 
an equality of the sexes. To debate the whole 
question would require another book; but so far 
as the reviewer may be entitled to an opinion, 
it is that of the two works reviewed the first is 
infinitely superior in both judgment and feeling, 
while the second, though seeming to him to 
fail seriously in these respects, is nevertheless 
worth reading and wiU deserve and have a place 
in the history of thought along with the au- 
thor's many other writings. 

As a matter of sociology, it seems to me 
probable that the intellectual dominance of man 
(probably not so complete as we are wont to 
assume!) has what may be called a functional 
significance. Man, as the male sex, has needed 
great abilities of mind and body for use during 
brief periods of his life. In some of the lower 
animsds, the male actually '^ bums out " and dies, 
while the female lives long after to perform her 
necessary functions. Civilization really began 
when it was discovered that masculine powers 
were not merely masculine, but could be utilized 
for general social purposes. It was, in a way, 
the utilization of what had been a waste product. 
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Woman, however, has inherited nearly the same 
intellectual and emotional qualities, and so far 
as we can now see there is neither excuse nor 
reason for excluding her from any of the higher 
social activities. t. D. A. Cockerell. 


OL.IVBR Goldsmith :N'bwi-y Expi-ained.* 


The principal lives of Goldsmith have 
hitherto been either carefully ^^ documented '* 
biographies like those by Sir James Prior in 
1887 and by John Forster in 1848, or sym- 
pathetic attempts at appreciation like those by 
Washington Irving in 1844 and Mr. Austin 
Dobson in 1888. All of these writers have 
been puzzled by the strange mixture of facts 
and traits and comments furnished in the bills 
and account-books of tailors and booksellers, 
and the more or less random records of Glover, 
Cooke, Miss Bumey, Tom Davies, Bishop 
Percy, and of various people as reported by 
Boswell. Mr. Austin Dobson, in his ^^ delight- 
ful study" (as Mr. Moore rightly calls it), is 
properly discriminating ; for he says explicitly 
that *Hhe testimony of witnesses such as John- 
son and Reynolds, or even as Glover and Cooke, 
is of far greater import than that of Walpole, 
or Boswell, or Hawkins [one of Samuel John- 
son's biographers], who scarcely ever speak of 
him without an accent of disdain or patronage.*' 
Nevertheless, Mr. Frankfort Moore, well known 
as an industrious and fertile writer of comedies 
and novels (for example, " The Jessamy Bride "), 
himself an Irishman, has now taken up the 
cudgels in Goldsmith's defense, and has directed 
his attention chiefly against this ^^ accent of 
disdain or patronage." 

Mr. Moore undertakes to do two things : to 
disprove the credibility of Boswell and others, 
and, as a necessary consequence, to explain 
Goldsmith, who, just because he was an Irish- 
man, was inevitably and eternally misunderstood 
by the Englishmen and Scotchmen among whom 
he lived in London, and by whom chiefly his 
doings have been reported to us. In both 
these undertakings he seems to have abund- 
antly succeeded. 

In his thirty-page Introduction, Mr. Moore 
denies Boswell's credibility and sincerity, and 
accuses him of malice and wilful inaccuracy. 
He supports his attack by citing Miss Burney, 
by examining the cases of Barretti and of Gar- 
rick (both of whom Boswell hated), by quoting 

•The Life op Oliver Goldsmith. By F. Frankfort 
Moore, llliistrated. New York: E. P. Datton A Co. 


Walpole's denunciation of Boswell, and by 
reference to '^well-known" facts about the 
Boswell family's attitude toward the '^ Life of 
Johnson." He further charges that Boswell, 
like some others of Johnson's circle, was tem- 
peramentally unable t(D understand Goldsmith ; 
and to make this point clear, he enters into a 
detailed exposition of Goldsmith's characteris- 
tically Irish training and ways. Of Goldsmith's 
training, Mr. Moore remarks, at the end of 
Chapter I, on the Ireland of Oliver Goldsmith : 

«An implicit trast in Providenoe makes the most 
improvident of people; but when a man oooupies the 
position of a local providence, his condition becomes 
hopeless, owing to the onerous character of the obli- 
gations imposed upon him by the roU. There can be 
Uttle doubt that this was the part which his father was 
encouraged to play; and he played it to the entire sat* 
isfaction of the neighborhood. That was very well so 
far as it went; but such a position as he occupied should 
only be a life one; an attempt to establish a dynasty - 
on such a basis is certain to end in disaster. The father 
of the Goldsmiths believed in the hereditary principle 
in this connection; he taught his children the unworldly 
doctrine that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
and the result was to unfit them for worldly success. 
One of the most prominent characteristics of the world 
is worldliness, but Charles Goldsmith led his children 
to believe exactly the opposite; and the result was that 
one of them Uyed mis^^ly w a genins mi another 
starved as a carpenter. There was not a member of 
the family that did not < go under.' The worldliness 
of the world was too much for them, seeing that they 
had been taught from their infancy that unworldliness 
IB the most important of virtues. The others were all 
probably as truly loved within their circle, which was 
bounded by the tiny town of Elphin in the north and 
the obscure village of Ballymahon in the south, as 
Oliver Groldsmith was by his circle, which even in his 
own day was bounded only by the circumferenoe of the 
globe; but all became equally submerged by the stress 
and strain of life in a world that was made for the 
worldly." 

The one particular, however, in which Gold- 
smith was sure to be misunderstood by most 
Englishmen, and (Mr. Moore implies) by all 
Scotchmen, was his unwise but persistent use 
of various forms of Irish humor ; and the worst 
of it was that the people who misunderstood 
him thought him a fool. Among these forms 
of humor was the bull. Cooke called Grold- 
smith a fool, because ^^ If you gave him change 
for a bad shilling and you gave him the shilling 
back, he would say, ^ What's the matter with 
the shilling? It's as good a shilling as ever 
was &om."' On this Mr. Moore comments: 

« Of course the people who came to understand this 
form of his native humor found him extremely amusing 
and looked upon him as a delightful companion; but 
the majority of these people were not of the recording 
sort: they did not keep diaries, nor did they write 
biographies. But let not Boswell tell us that Gold- 
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smith, if he was the ignorant, foolish, pushing, easily 
irritated conversational blunderer that he tries to make 
him out to be, would have become the beloved friend 
of people known to fashion as well as of people known 
to fame." 

Another form of humor is a subtly ironical 
comment^ delivered with a perfectly straight 
faoe. Mr. Moore instances the lines in ^^ Re- 
taliation," which Cumberland took as compli- 
mentary, and concludes : 

** We will only beg of a reader of Boswell to con- 
sider if it might not be possible that a Scotsman, who 
of all people in the world had the least faculty for ap^ 
preciating this form of expression, became mystified by 
the adroitness of Goldsmith's employment of it; and if 
it was not rather more than possible that this Irishman, 
whose humor appears in almost every line that ever 
came from his pen, thoroughly enjoying the mystifica- 
tion of Boswell, almost touched the border-line of ex- 
travagance in his utterances when the silly Scotsman 
was within hearing." 

Still another variety of humor especially 
practiced by Irishmen is affected stupidity and 
willingness to be the subject of a jest — both 
matters, we may be fairly certain, totally in- 
comprehensible to James Boswell, Esquire, of 
Auchinleck. Boswell was like John Shard in 
Mr. Barrie's " What Every Woman Knows "; 
he could not understand how a surgical operar 
tion would enable a man to see a joke. Con- 
sequently, men like Goldsmith and Grarrick 
must have taken great and constant delight in 
saying and doing, in Boswell's presence, per- 
fectly absurd things with the gravest possible 
manner. If Boswell had some faint suspicion 
that these men were making fun of him, his dis- 
like of them, which was presumably inspired 
in the first place by his jealousy of their inti- 
macy with Johnson, finds considerable justifica- 
tion. If, however, Boswell took them seriously, 
his entire misunderstanding is an adequate 
explanation of his disapproval, for in that case 
Boswell could see in Johnson's liking for them 
only another instance of that great man's 
extraordinary philanthrophy. 

With these facts made clear, Mr. Moore 
proceeds to take up the various incidents which 
have been supposed to show Goldsmith in an 
unfavorable light, — for instance, in reporting 
the scene where Goldsmith affected to be en- 
raged because the French officers had eyes only 
for the Misses Homeck, and paid no attention 
to Goldsmith in plain view at another window, 
Mr. Moore reminds us that the ladies themselves 
surely understood the humor of the situation, 
and that no Irishman could fail to see how 
much fun Goldsmith was having. Similarly, 
he shows the humor of Goldsmith's affecting to 


disparage Burke's eloquence, with his apparent 
discomfiture when put to the test; and he 
declares that '^ as for the story of the puppets, 
all that we can say is that i£ there is no humor 
in a man's affirmin g that he is quite as adroit 
as a stuffed figure controlled by wires, there is 
nothing humorous in the world." 

In the light of such details as these, we can 
better understand the scene when, upon Gold- 
smith's assenting to Chamier's suggestion that 
by the last word of the line ^^ Remote, un- 
fnended, melancholy, slow," Goldsmith meant 
^^ tardiness of locomotion," Dr. Johnson inter- 
rupted with " No, sir . . . You mean that 
sluggishness of mind which comes upon a man 
in solitude." Surely Goldsmith's eyes must 
have twinkled as he answered meekly, ^^ Ah! 
that was what I meant!" 

Mr. Moore has succeeded admirably in prov- 
ing the unreliability of Boswell's testimony, and 
in explaining practically all of the contradictory 
evidence which has clouded our understanding 
of Goldsmith's character. Hereafter there 
should be no excuse for looking upon Gold- 
smith as an inspired fool, — a genius, to be 
sure, and lovable, but hardly more than a 
grown-up child, and therefore exciting our 
wonder rather than the respect we give most 
of his friends. In short, when we find a man 
who could take his own misadventure as the 
core of his own comedy, who could write un- 
failingly delicious humor, who could dedicate 
a poem or answer an angry and malicious 
opponent with perfect taste and tone, or who 
could write satire of such a rare combination 
of cleverness and kindliness, with all Pope's 
wit but not a trace of his malice, as Oliver 
Goldsmith did all these things, Mr. Moore 
simply cannot believe that he could be a 
vain and envious fool. And we heartily agree 
witJi him. 

Aside from Mr. Moore's two main conten- 
tions, however, his work seems distinctly unsat- 
isfactory. His efforts to present the facts of 
Groldsmith's life are neither so clear nor so 
carefully ^^ documented " as Mr. Austin Dob- 
son's, — which perhaps is only saying that Mr. 
Dobson is a more skilful literary historian. 
In the first place, Mr. Moore's happy knack 
of interpreting a scene or an incident becomes, 
when he is dealing with mere rumors, a too 
facile habit of lively conjecture. For example, 
in Chapter IV., "Qualifying for a Degree,^* 
he discusses Goldsmith's bullying by Theaker 
Wilder — "a name which so aptly suggested 
his disposition that it might have been invented 
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for him by Oliver Goldsmith himself"- — and 
one of its effects : his ^ting 8t»et-ballad8 and 
listening to their rendition and the comments 
on them. All these Mr. Moore makes the most 
of, with much ingenuity, which, though very 
pleasant, must still remain conjecture. Again, 
of a possible but entirely imarinary account 
whichSTldsmith might con'ceivaSy Ke wished 
to write about his wanderings — and for which, 
Mr. Moore assumes, the ^^ Enquiry " was a sub- 
stitute — he says that ^* We have no doubt that 
he approached the booksellers with a proposal 
for a volume embodying his experiences, and 
that it was rejected on the spot." Indeed, Mr. 
Moore's too frequent use of <* we may be sure " 
or ** doubtless " is often irritating. 

Along with this tendency to visualize a scene 
vividly, and then to accept the product as &ct, 
goes a Swinbumian intemperance in the use of 
superlatives. For example, Mr. Moore says 
that ^^ his < Vicar of Wakefield ' was the best 
novel, his * Deserted Village ' the best poem, 
and ^ She Stoops to Conquer ' the best comedy, 
of his generation." Such statements show a gen- 
erous enthusiasm, but hardly seem judicial when 
one thinks of *^Tom Jones" and *^ Tristram 
Shandy," of Gray's ** Elegy," and of "The 
Rivals " and the " School tot Scandal "; and the 
assertion of Goldsmith's excellence in terms 
which imply the inferiority of other very good 
things is, to say the least, unnecessary. 
Another examjde is Mr. Moore's comment on 
*^ Edwin and Angelina," which has never been 
rated high by the critics, and which in popu- 
larity has surely not even rivalled Gray's 
" Elegy," and yet he says : " We believe that 
more of its stanzas than of any other poem can 
be repeated by people in England to-day." 

Among numerous other obiter dicta inspired 
by zeal for Groldsmith's reputation is a refer- 
ence to '^ Pamela and a large number of equally 
anaemic stories of genteel Me," and the remark 
that " It took Gray three years to give an air 
of laborious perfection to his * Elegy.' It took 
Goldsmith eight to impart an air of spontaneity 
to *The Traveller.'" In truth, Mr. Moore 
seems often inclined to proclaim an " Irish 
invasion " of which somehow or other the Eng- 
lish have been exasperatingly unconscious. 

Sometimes, also, Mr. Moore betrays — as who 
of us would not? — an inadequate knowledge of 
eighteenth century literary history. He seems 
to imply, for example, that Gturick's scheming 
against the '^ Gt>odnatured Man " showed specisd 
ill feeling toward Goldsmith. It seems, rather, 
to be characteristic of Garrick; it certainly 


was of a piece with his treatment of Dodsley's 
"Cleone," and not unlike his rejection of 
Home's "Douglas." Again, apropos of the 
charge that Goldsmith was vain, he notes the 
number of instances in which Goldsmith's 
books appeared without the author's name on 
the title-page. But anonymous pubUcation, 
even where the authorship was an open secret, 
was rather common then: Young's "Night 
Thoughts " had no author's name, even on the 
eighth edition; a fifth edition of Johnson's 
"London" did not, or a third of his "Bas- 
selas," or a third of Burke's " Account of the 
European Settlements in America," or a third 
of his " Philosophical Inquiry into the SubUme 
and Beautiful "; or the fifth of the " Sermons of 
Mr. Yorick "; or the ninth of Gray's "Elegy." 
Cambridge, Akenside, Mason, and others, put 
their names to only a second or a third edition 
of their various publications ; so that it is just 
as reasonable to suppose that Goldsmith was 
following a common practice as that he was 
shrinking from publicity. In the case of the 
" Vicar," Mr. Moore seems misled by its later 
popularity. " It can scarcely be doubted," he 
says (page 266), " that the Newberys — after 
the lapse of a year or two — came to the con- 
clusion that they had got the book cheap." 
Although the publishers issued three editions 
in H66, the fourth did not appear until 1770 ; 
and, according to the account-books of Collins, 
one of the partners, " started with a loss." As 
Mr. Dobson tells us, before the thousand copies 
of this edition were sold, and the fifth appeared 
in 1774, Collins sold his third share for five 
guineas. The inferences are unmistakable : the 
publishers did not profit at Goldsmith's expense, 
as Mr. Moore assumes, and editions of the 
" Vicar " did not beg^ to multiply until after 
Gt>ldsmith's death. 

Another distracting feature of Mr. Moore's 
book is the unfailing gusto with which he plies 
his shillelagh on nearly every head in sight — 
Johnson, Garrick, the publishers, stage managers 
old and new, historians. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. Sir Joshua and the Misses Homeck are 
almost the only ones who escape. The author's 
strictures are occasionally in bad taste, — as, for 
example, his sneer at Johnson's delay in getting 
out his edition of Shakespeare (page 278); more 
often they are needless digressions. Indeed Mr. 
Moore fairly lays himself open to criticism by 
his abounding fulness of utterance ; his book 
would have been better if it had been a hun- 
dred pages shorter. 

Edward Patson Mobton. 
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Traffics ani> Discovbribs of a 
CHisrA C0L.1-BCTOR.* 


Popular interest in old china and its collec- 
tion is amply attested by the recent publication, 
in two well printed and beautifully illustrated 
▼olumes, of Lady Charlotte Schreiber's Jour- 
nals, written during the years of her ceramic 
enthusiasm. Lady Charlotte was a pioneer 
collector, with pioneer opportimities that make 
the china enthusiast of to-day sigh with envy. 
Her specialty was English pottery and porce- 
lain and Battersea enamels ; and tibe collection 
she gave to the South Kensington Museum 
stands as a monument to her untiring industry 
and perseverance, her profound knowledge, 
and her good taste. 

Lady Charlotte's Journals are no mere 
dry-as-dust catalogues of dealers' names, dates, 
prices, and •other routine details of the chase. 
She took up china-collecting as the chief diver- 
sion of her later life, bringing to it the same 
buoyant energy and enthusiasm with which, in 
girlhood, she had mastered half a dozen lan- 
guages, and, after her first marriage, studied 
Welsh, translated the ^^ Mabinogion," learned 
double-entry book-keeping, and incidentally 
brought up a family of ten children. Her 
second husband, Charles Schreiber, appears to 
have shared all her artistic interests. Together 
they travelled through Europe in searoh of 
china, bric-a-brac, and, in later years, of fan- 
leaves and playing cards, hunting out ^^ curios- 
ity shops " in every town they visited, consid- 
ering values, driving bargains, and leaving 
behind them an ever-increasing circle of friendly 
tradesmen, to whom they might look for help 
on succeeding visits. Perhaps the pleasantest 
qualiiy of the Journals is the sense they give 
of the Schreibers' rare and perfect comrade^p, 
seemingly devoid of the smallest frictions or 
antagonisms. 

An amusing trait of the journalist is the 
pride she takes in not being ^^done" by the 
antique-dealers. If a vase or a plate is too 
dear, the Schreibers will not buy it, no matter 
how badly they want it to fill a gap in one of 
their cabinets. It was this attitude, — ^the only 
one for the self-respecting collector, rich or 
poor, — quite as much as the then state of the 
antique trade, that made it possible to get 

* Ladt Ch arlottb Sghrbibeb's JouRNAiiS. Confidenoes 
of a Collector of Ceiamics and Antiques throughout Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgfium, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Austria, 
and Germany, 1869-1885. Edited by Montague J. Guest. 
With annotations by Egan Mew. In two volumes. Illus- 
trated. New York : John Lane Co. 


together a collection like the South Kensington 
one for a surprisingly moderate outlay. 

Lady Charlotte was wonderfully even-tem- 
pered. The most preposterous prices seldom 
excite her to more than a mere statement of 
the fact; and the most treasured ^^find" 
makes, in the quiet tenor of the diary, only *^a 
happy and successful day." Nevertheless she 
is a person of decided preferences, and in 
nothing more than in antique-dealers. Early 
in the chase she writes of *^an officious, med- 
dling, tiresome old man named della Bovere, 
who keeps a shop with very little in it." Oc- 
casionally she buys from some poor little 
dealer ^* more from charity than anything else." 
Open-air markets always amuse and delight 
her. She generously attributes dealers' mis- 
takes to ignorance, but the rare occasions on 
which she and her husband let themselves be 
duped cut her pride to the quick. However, 
these misadventures are too few to mar the 
pleasure of their frequent journeys abroad, 
punctuated by hunts in London — then as now 
the paradise of the curio-hunter, — and stays at 
her country home at Canford, or visits her 
children, several of whom shared her fondness 
for collecting. 

Besides the English porcelains at South 
Kensington, Lady Schreiber left a quantity of 
miscellaneous china, most of which is now in 
the possession of three of her children. All 
these collections have been freely drawn upon 
to illustrate the Journals, the result being a 
series of very beautiful plates in color and 
half-tone, most of them showing groups of 
specimens of one ware. The Journals make no 
effort to assist in identification of specimens, 
and the plates likewise will be found of greater 
interest to connoisseurs than to amateurs in 
china-hunting. 

Lady Schreiber's hunts were of course not 
confined to mere shopping. Her visits to 
museums and private collections and her meet- 
ings with continental experts are interestingly 
related ; and there are graphic descriptions of 
many of the places she visited. The Turkish trip 
was undertaken principally to visit a daughter, 
whose husband was Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople; and there were many unique and de- 
lightful experiences to record during the month 
spent there, besides a few notable purchases of 
Oriental wares. Altogether, Lady Schreiber's 
Journals are a vital argument in behalf of a 
fad. When the active interests of her life 
were waning a little, the merry, tireless himt 
for glass and china and fans kept her and 
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her husbaiid busy and happy and pleasantly 
excited. In her Journals, as in her generous 
gifts to the nation, she has left behind her a 
valuable legacy — the record of a gallant spirit, 
well aware that most curiosity shops are ^^ not 
good for very much," but finding life, none the 
less, ^' a very pleasant chase." 

Edith Kellogg Dunton. 


liOBiD Acton on the French 
Revolution.* 

It is striking evidence of the esteem in which 
Lord Acton has been held by his literary friends 
that, although he never would consent to under- 
take any considerable piece of historical writing, 
they have collected and published since his death 
four volumes of his lectures and essays. They 
reckoned on the interest which the larger read- 
ing public would feel in the work of one whose 
broad knowledge and stimulating ideas were 
always the admiration of the Cambridge group 
of scholars and of the many men with whom 
he came in contact beyond the confines of the 
University. He enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the best read men in England and 
Europe. His learning was regarded as ample 
and exact. 

The lectures in the present volume, like most 
of those previously published, were delivered 
in Cambridge while he was Begins Professor 
of Modem History. In the years 1896>1899 
the French Revolution was one of the special 
subjects set for the Historical Tripos. The 
subject must have been in a peculiar sense 
congenial, for through his family he was con- 
nected with some interesting consequences of 
the Revolution. His name, Dalberg- Acton, 
recalls two widely separated fields of revolution- 
ary activity — the Rhine country and Naples. 
He was great-grand-nephew of Karl von Dal- 
berg, the last archchancellor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. His grandfather was the General 
Acton who was minister of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons at the time when they entered into 
conflict with the first French republic. There 
is nothing in these lectures, however, which 
suggests that he inherited the antipathies of 
General Acton or shared the dreams of the 
prince-bishop who played so conspicuous a part 
in Napoleonic Germany. 

Lord Acton's interest in the Revolution is 

*Lbctubb8 on the Fbbnch Revolution. By John 
Bmerioh Edwatd Dalberg^Acton, First Baron Aoton. 
Edited by John NeyiUe Figgis, C.R., Litt. D., and Reginald 
Vere Lanrenoe, M. A. New York : The Maomillan Co. 


directed toward its political side. Among the 
causes, he discusses only the growth of opinion. 
The economic side, which now so engages the 
attention of investigators, he leaves almost 
untouched. In describing the legislation of 
August 4, for example, he does not explain in 
any detail the plan of making an end of feudal 
burdens, nor does he mention the laws of 21arch 
and May, 1790, which were designed to give 
effect to the plan. For the same reason little is 
said of the assignats or of the maximum laws. 

Since Lord Acton's lectures move over the 
familiar path of the political history of the 
Revolution the reader will look mainly for his 
estimate of the great figures of the ]>olitical 
stage — Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, the 
Sang, the Queen. His interpretation of Dan- 
ton's career is disappointing. He holds Danton 
responsible for the massacres of September, on 
the strength of a remark to Louis Philippe, 
then the Due de Chartres serving on the steff 
ofDumouriez. He also affirms, without proof, 
that Danton sent out orders to the departments 
to imitate the example of Paris. The descrip- 
tion of Mirabeau is more satisfactory. The 
final judgment is one of condemnation, because 
Mirabeau's ultimate policy was not only *' one 
vast intrigue," but also because it was futile. 
^' There was at no time a prospect of success," 
says Lord Acton, ^^ for he never had the king 
and the queen for one moment with him." 

Lord Acton deems Siey^s ^'the most per- 
fect representative of the Revolution." He 
explains that <'in sustained power of consistent 
thinking Sieyes resembles Bentham and H^el," 
that *^ though many modem writers on politics 
exceed him in genius and eloquence, none 
equal him in invention and resource," and that 
^^ in the history of political doctrine, where 
almost every chapter has yet to be written, 
none will be more valuable than the one that 
will show what is permanent and progressive 
in the ideas that he originated." Such views 
have at least the merit of novelty. At the 
same time. Lord Acton does not regard Siey^ 
as a high-minded man, or a good writer or 
speaker. 

The most noteworthy quality of these lectures 
is their style, — their style of thought as well 
as of expression. The spoken word must have 
been even more effective. Lord Acton pos- 
sessed the art of summarizing a situation in an 
epigram which lingers in the mind because of 
ite happy exactness. The wholesome vigor of 
his moral judgments results in his distributing 
condeamaionnn a manner altogether uncon! 
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ventional. Apropos of the murder of Foulon 
and Berthier, he explains that ^' murder, ap- 
proved and acknowledged, is not an epidemic 
]>eculiar to any time, or any country, or any 
opinion." He finds it characteristic of modem 
monarchy, and proceeds to name several mon- 
archs, including the English Elizabeth, James, 
and William. He adds that the historians 
** have praise and hero-worship for nearly every 
one of these anointed culprits. The strong 
man with the dagger is followed by the weaker 
man with the sponge. First, the criminal who 
slays ; then the sophist who defends the slayer." 
At the close of the twenty-two lectures there 
is an appendix of thirty pages giving Lord 
Acton's opinions of the principal writers on the 
Revolution, from Droz to Aulard. This ia far 
from being a dry bibliographical list. A page 
or two of comment is devoted to each author, 
and the results of Lord Acton's reading and of 
his wide European acquaintance are more 
apparent here than in some other parts of the 
volume. Henry E. Bourne. 


Briefs on New Books. 

Gleaning, from Archibald LitUe, whose death was 
fiftv veart recorded some two years ago, had 

in China, long been recognized as an authority 

on western China. For fifty years a merchant in 
that country, his life had not been spent in the 
treaty ports, but rather in the little-known interior, 
especiaJly along the apper reaches of the Yangtse. 
His book entitled << Through the Yangtse Gorges " 
remains the best account of travel in that region, 
while <'The Far East" testifies to his schoUrly 
ability. It was a distinct service, therefore, for his 
widow, herself known as the author of "The Land 
of the Blue Gown," to bring together, under the 
title of ^* Gleanings from Fifty Years in China" 
(Lippincott), a number of his miscellaneous writ- 
ings. Many of these appeared originaUy in local 
periodicals, and some in the reviews of England 
and America; others have never before been pub- 
lished. The twenty-two papers are grouped under 
headings as follows: Trade and Politics, Travel, 
Drama and Legend, Religion and Philosophy. 
Those on trade and politics are of value not only 
because of Mr. Little's long experience but because 
of his exceptionally fair attitude toward the Chinese, 
— an attitude quite different from that of the average 
trader in the East. In the travel section, some ex- 
periences along the Yangtse are vividly described, 
and there is a charming account of a yachting trip 
through the Chusan archipelago. Of the dramatic 
sections, two are translations, while one is an orig- 
inal playlet written after the Chinese manner. The 
first translation is that of a two-hundred-year-old 


comedy known as <* Borrowing Boots." To those 
who are imfamiliar with the Chinese drama this 
will be a revelation in its delightful humor, its 
withering satire, and its striking delineation of cer- 
tain Chinese diaracteristics. But most interesting 
at this time are the two hitherto unpublished chap- 
ters on <^ Missionaries in China " and '^ Confucian- 
ism." These were written toward the end of the 
author's life, and represent his final judgment on 
these much-discussed matters. The missionary 
problem is treated from a distinctly pro-Chinese 
point of view. Recognizing the good accomplished, 
the writer cannot overlook the political and other 
evils. The chapter is a frank indictment of the 
wrongs inflicted upon China by European govern- 
ments, merchants, and others. The final opinion 
of this merchant and scholar must be of value : '< I 
may sum up by saying that in my experience with 
all classes of Chinese and in all parts of China : in 
business, in pleasure, in travel, in war and in 
peace: with rebel leaders and their rabble armies, 
with Imperialist generals and their ill-disciplined 
troops: with literary pedants : with shrewd bankers, 
clever merchants, hardy sailors and boatmen and 
illiterate coolies : steadily comparing our two civili- 
zations, ever modifying foregone conclusions and 
never reaching the comfort of absolute conviction : 
my conclusion is, that the. average Chinaman is 
more forbearing, more tolerant, and in his social 
rehitions as much, if not more, Christian than the 
average Westerner." 

Same MtM of life ^^^^ ^^ apology for assuming that 
andreft€ctioni Sundry personal reminiscences and 
thereon, certain private opinions and peculiar 

tastes may seem as interesting and as important to 
others as to himself, Mr. Charles Macomb Flandrau 
writes frankly and freely in the first person singular 
in a series of short and unusually entertaining 
sketches and essays that originaUy appeared in 
<< The Bellman," and are now collected to form a 
book entitled '^ Prejudices" (Appleton). The style 
is agpreeably suggestive of Mr. A. C Benson's 
genially intimate and self-revealing manner, the 
author making it clear that he has profited by one 
of Mr. Howells's pieces of advice to young writers 
— to give expression to what seems most personal 
and peculiar, since that is what will be read with 
fullest sympathy by the greatest number of readers 
A few lines appropriate to the season, we quote 
from Mr. Flandrau's chapter on ^' Holidays." He 
confesses in regard to the Fourth of July: ''It now 
has become for me a day of genuine misery, unless 
I am happy enough to spend it where it is not 
'observed.' In addition to loathing the noise be- 
cause I can't help it, I more and more every year 
hate it because I am increasingly depressed by the 
knowledge of all the so easily preventable mutila- 
tions with which it is associated ; I hate it because 
of the pain I have known it to inflict upon the sick 
and dying. . . . While trying to reassure an old 
dog who had crawled under a bed and collapsed 
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with a nervous chill, while trying to calm the unoon- 
trollabie terror of a steady, sensible, intelligent 
horse, I have often fervently wished that there had 
been no Revolution and that we had remained a 
British colony." One chapter ("Wanderlust") 
takes the form of a pathetic little story, excellently 
told, whether the incident be real or only imagined. 
Another is devoted to a discussion, in diiJogue 
form, of "Ann Veronica." Admirable, too, are 
the author's observations on servants and his in- 
dignation against those masters and mistresses who 
treat them as creatures having no share in our com- 
mon humanity. In short, the book is replete with 
good things, and should be read from cover to cover. 


An Anolo- 
AfnsricGti 
JoumcUUt. 


Mr. George W. Smalley, for many 
years London correspondent of the 
New York "Tribune," and later 
representative of the London "Times" in America, 
has recently been publishing, in the former paper, 
his reminiscences of men and events. These 
sketches have now been put into book form, and ap- 
pear under the title, "Anglo-American Memories" 
(Putnam). The author follows no order, either of 
time or incident, and as a result each sketch stands 
as a disconnected recollection. Nevertheless, the 
book is very entertaining reading, for Mr. Smalley 
has a vivid pen, which gives, at least, the impres- 
sion made upon a contemporary by such men as 
Wendell Phillips, Dana, Emerson, Garrison, Sum- 
ner, and a score of others of the period just before 
the Civil War. During the war itself, and even to 
the most recent 4ime, the author has had a journ- 
alistic position, enabling him to observe at close 
range the political leaders, both of the United 
States and of England. As a youth, enthusiastic 
for the cause of free speech, Mr. Smalley was an 
ardent defender of Wendell Phillips. He considers 
the later glorification of Grarrison ill-founded. " I 
cannot recall," he writes, " one single effort of any- 
thing that could be thought oratory. He was a 
tiresome speaker. ... He had a message to de- 
liver, and he delivered it as a gramophone delivers 
its messages. . . . His face was both angry and 
weak. His attitude on the platform was half 
apologetic and half passionate." This is interest- 
ing, if not of itself convincing, testimony. Convinc- 
ing the book is not, in any connection, for the author 
has apparently made no effort to compare his own 
impressions with the statements or judgments of 
historians, and in the matter of names and dates, 
his memory sometimes plays him false. Thus, in 
lauding the great abilities of Charles Francis Adams, 
our Minister to England during the Civil War, he 
writes: "Adams's greater service consisted in a 
just menace of war to England if she let loose the 
Alexandra . . . ," and concludes that the British 
Ministry "gave way only because Mr. Adams 
had put the alternative of war before them." It 
was not the Alexandra that was in question, but 
the so-called "Laird Rams," and the American his- 
torian, Rhodes, has proved with apparent conclu- 


siveness that the British determination to stop the 
"Rams" was reached some days previous to 
Adams's ultimatum, and that England in no sense 
yielded to a threat But Mr. Smalley would dis- 
claim, it is to be presumed, exact historical ae- 
curacy; and, certainly, in suggestiveness and in 
attractive characterization, based on personal im- 
pressions, his work has value and much of interest 

SpainUmo9t ^^^^ Spanish cathedrals — Sala- 
noteworthv manca (older and younger), Burgos, 
cathedrau. j^.^^ Leo^, Toledo, Segovia, Seville, 
and Granada — are described and interpreted in one 
of those sumptuous volumes which are less, and 
much more, than a guide-book — Mr. John A. 
Gade's " Cathedrals of Spun " (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.). The author, a practising architect of New 
York City, has recently returned from a close and 
enthusiastie study of Spanish churches ; and with 
the glow still warming his heart, he has written the 
story of certain cathedrals which are moet typical 
of the blended glories of Romanesque, Gothie, and 
Renaissance. The historic oharm of Salamanca, 
and the curious fact that its smaller and older 
cathedral was left as a sort of buttress to this 
gigantic new one begun by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
have naturally given it the first place in Mr. Gade's 
book. "Grand" and "grandiloquent" are his 
appropriate adjectives for these two products of 
different ages. As an architect, the author cannot 
accept without a murmur the Renaissance lantern 
raised on the Gothic crown of the new cathedral, 
though he admits that the two styles have been 
blended with a harmony hardly to be expected. 
The noble Cock-tower — Torre del GaUo — of the 
older cathedral is judiciously praised ; and he does 
not fail to remind us that " it furnished the inspir- 
ation for our noblest American Romanesque temple 
— Trinity Church in Boston." Better known to 
Americans are Burgos, so often the first Spanish 
cathedral visited, and Seville, with its immensity, 
its exterior dashings of style, its interior nobility, 
and its Giralda tower — also an inspiration for 
America. Avila, from whose gates little St Teresa 
" toddled forth " to save the world; Granada, whose 
cathedral had to await the expulsion of the Moors 
and so came in as Gothic was dying out; Leon's 
majestic Gothic, and Toledo's impressive silences — 
all are finely felt and charmingly described by a 
sensitive soul with an unusual gift of expression. 
The book is richly illustrated with half-tones, and 
in the main is carefuUy printed — ^although on page 
13 " western " seems inadvertently to have usurped 
the place of " eastern " in speaking of the apses of 
Salamanca. 

Lighu and ^^^ business-like directness and ce- 

ihadowi of lerity with which cases at law are, 

ixmdim couru, ^ ^ ,„i^^ ^^^ j^ Engknd must have 

surprised many Americans who have had occasion 
to look into the matter. The Court of Chancery 
seems not yet to have developed any amazing rapid- 
ity in its procedure, but otherwise there is truth in 
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Mr. Thomas Learning's statement in the preface to 
his instnietiye and readable Tolome, ^^ A Philadel- 
phia Lawyer in the London Courts" (Holt): — 
*'The triiUs, both civil and criminal, will reveal 
the complete triumph of common sense, and the 
Englishman will appear at his best in his court, for 
there he leads the world. The hearty good humor, 
alaerity and crispness of the proceedings, the ab- 
sence of declamation but the avoidance of monotony 
by the proper distribution of emphasis, all combine 
to delight the practised observer." Mr. Leaming's 
book 18 the elaboration of an address before the 
Bar Aasociation of Pennsylvania, an address that 
was so well received that he subsequently devoted 
a number of holiday London visits to the amplifi- 
cation of his remarks. His chapters deal with first 
impressions, the making of English lawyers and 
their several kinds of duties, lawyers' fees, the dis- 
cipline whereby correct standards are maintained, 
the Tarious sorts of courts, a recent important mur- 
der trial, extra-metropolitan law practice, and some 
other general matters. Among the few points of 
superiority of our own methods over those of 
English courts is the appointment of counsel for 
an undefended prisoner. In the course of his 
interesting account of the trial and conviction of 
Madar Lai Dhingra, the young student who mur- 
dered Sir William Hutt Curzon Wyllie and Dr. 
Cowas Laleaoa, the author remarks that <^to an 
American observer it seemed odd and scarcely a 
fair practice for a man to be tried for his life 
unrepresented by counsel learned in the law. . . . 
To excuse the omission on the ground of the obvious 
guilt and callousness of the prisoner, is not a sat- 
isfactory solution, because it would involve pre- 
judging the issue to be tried." One is reminded 
of the odium incurred in some quarters by the 
legally appointed defender of the assassin of Presi- 
dent McSlnley, and of his convincing defense of his 
acceptance of the appointment. As Mr. Leaming 
says, our invariable method in such cases ** guards 
against the possibility of terrible mistakes." The 
illustrations, six in number, are photographic repro- 
ductions of sketches in oil from the brush of the 
author himself. 

A pleasant chronicle of events and 
personages important in the dramatic 
history of America is Mr. Daniel 
Frohman's ''Memories of a Manager" (Doubleday). 
For five and twenty years Mr. Frohman has been 
one of the best known theatrical managers of this 
country, and his establishment and conduct of the 
famous old Lyceum Theatre in New York would 
alone make him a figure to recall with kindli- 
ness by the many who have enjoyed his ministra- 
tions in that now historic playhouse. The first 
part of his book is devoted to reminiscences of the 
Lyceum venture; he chats of plays and players, 
tells many piquant anecdotes of Sothem, Gillette, 
Mansfield, and others, in the days when they were 
young and aspiring; and he describes the early 
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struggles which led to the establishment of an 
organization which, everything considered, was a 
stock company of as equal excellence and sound 
ideals as any in the records of our stage. It b 
amusing to hear how Mansfield secured '' Candida" 
from Mr. Bernard Shaw, put it into rehearsal, and 
then angrily gave the play up, not finding it suited 
to his needs. When Mr. Frohman saw Mr. Shaw 
in London, and referred to the fact, Shaw in jocund 
mood declared that, the English company which 
played it drew a good house the opening night but 
played to nearly empty benches the remaining 
nights. He told them to send him royalties for 
the first night only ; but, said he, they persisted in 
sending the money for each evening's performance. 
''They can't afford it! " was the unique dramatist's 
remark. The second part of the volume deals 
critically, though in brief, with the technique of 
drama; and here Mr. Frohman has some sensible 
things to say about the composition of plays, — 
why they fail, and how the work differs to-day from 
that of the past. He declares that a drama is '' a 
transcript of life either as it exists or in its ideal 
form as life ought to be," — a definition which few 
will feel like disputing. Mr. Frohman's chatty 
record is enlivened with numerous portraits and 
scenes from familiar dramas. Lovers of the theatre 
will wish to keep the book for reference after the 
immediate pleasure of its perusal is over. In its 
unostentatious way, it is a worthy addition to our 
theatrical annals. 

Sam^iBuaer The re-issue of the works of Samud 
andPtyehie Butler, now bemg earned forward 
SvoMUm. \^j Messrs. Dutton, brings with it a 

rather striking illustration of the vicissitudes of 
opinion in the realm of science rivalling the re- 
putedly more capricious fluctuations of assthetic 
preference in the field of literature. The re-issue 
becomes in due measure a vindication ; for the trend 
of opinion in the mooted field of heredity, though 
unchanging in its aversion to the oontroversial and 
carping judgments of a brilliant critic of Darwin 
and Dharwinism, has swung back to a recognition 
of the pertinence of his views, and the soundness 
of principles miilleadingly and at times fancifully 
elaborated. ''Life and Habit" written in 1877, 
and " Unconscious Memory " written in 1880, are 
introduced by Mr; R. A. Streatfeild and Fjrofessor 
Hartog respectively, the critical survey of the latter 
setting forth the significance of Butler's views 
in the light of recent biological advance. The 
question of the inadequacy of the hypothesis of 
natural selection, and the suggestion of a psychic 
factor in the transmission process, form the two 
foci about which the somewhat irregular orbit of 
Butler's works are described. Whatever the true 
meaning and value of the hypothesis of an organic or 
unconscious memory, the ideas of Butler are more 
than suggestive; they are decidedly stimulating, 
and to a creditable extent form a permanent con- 
tribution to the body of significant positions. The 
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▼olmnes bear sorprisinglj well the test of a reap- 
pearance after a revolationary progress of thought. 
The ideas are clothed in an older fashion ; but the 
spirit of their design is at once modern and inter- 
esting. The situation is but superficially parallel 
to the remarkable constructive work of Mendel. 
Yet the one incident recalls the other. Students of 
biology and of psychology will welcome these admir- 
ably prepared and executed Tolumes. They will 
be x&id selectively and retrospectively, yet with 
an appreciation of the vital force to shape opinion 
and to enter into the balance of judgment, that gives 
longevity to the productions of able minds. 


''A rational scheme of connection 

« ~« jtL'Lre. «>«* " •»»o'dd be at the back of 

every attempt to make choice of the 
best books " is the aim of Professor Moulton's latest 
volume. '^ World-Literature " (Macmillan) is its 
title, the subject being considered <^ not in the sense 
of the sum total of particular literatures, but as a 
unity, the literary field seen from the point of view 
of Uie English-speaking peoples." In accordance 
with this scheme, the author groups the great books 
under the <^ Five Literary Bibles": to wit, the 
Scriptures, Homer and the Greek Tragedians, 
Shakespeare, Dante and Milton, and the Faust- 
Dramas. An introductory chapter, which is cer- 
tainly too erudite for the class of readers for which 
the book is intended, sets forth historically ^The 
Literary Pedigree of the Eoglish-Speaking Peo- 
ples," and a sixth division discusses the master- 
pieces of collateral literatures, Omar and Ossian, 
Sigurd and the Ealevala. The essay and the lyric 
receive separate treatment, and a discussion of 
"Strategetic Points" serves as an annex into which 
are thrust Plato and Lucretius, Aristophanes, The 
Romance of the Rose, Reynard the Fox, and Every- 
man, Malory and Chaucer, Spenser, fVoissart and 
Cervantes, Erasmus and Bacon, Moli^re and Racine, 
Scott, Sienkiewicz, Rabelais, Balzac and Hugo, 
Byron and Wordsworth. Comparisons are odious, 
and the list is perhaps as good as most previous 
ones. The book will have its value for our Reading 
Clubs and Chautauquas, although many will contest 
its statement that Morris's ^ Sigurd the Yolsuog " 
** represents perhaps the highest point to which Uie 
epic poetry of the world haa attained." 


miu and their " ^o surely as the berry indicates the 
makert, ancient Soundness of the root, the flower of 

and modem, ^^ jj^j^j^ ^ ^^^ ^jj^^fg last will tell 

of the goodness or foulness of the heart which con- 
ceived it," affirms an unnamed author quoted by Mr. 
Virgil M. Harris in the opening chapter of his elab- 
orate and learned, but far from unentertaining, 
work on << Ancient, Curious, and Famous Wills " 
(Little, Brown & Co.), the first extensive treatise of 
tiie sort put forth by an American jurist, so far as 
we know, and containing the largest number of illus- 
trative examples, from a great variety of sources. 


that it has been our fortune to meet with. A chapter 
on <<The Importance of the Last Will and Testar 
ment " precedes the variously amusiog or instructive 
examples that are grouped under such heads as 
" Ancient Wills," " Wills in Fiction and Poetry," 
'< Curious Wills," ^< Testamentary and Kindred 
Miscellany," << Wills of Famous Foreigners," and 
^* Wills of Famous Americans." The wills of Virgil, 
Augustus, Voltaire, Isaak Walton, Paul Revere, 
Washington, Napoleon, Brigham Young, and in- 
numerable other persons of note are given either in 
substance or in full detail. Among the freakish 
specimens of will-making is mentioned, together 
with many others, Valentine Tapley's testamentaiy 
disposal of his beard, which had grown to the un- 
precedented length of twelve feet six inches. Tapley, 
who was a Missourian of Pike County, died a little 
more than a year ago, and his history is a curious 
one. Another and more famous Missourian, Mark 
Twain, appears in Mr. Harris's pages, his will being 
quoted in part, immediately following that of Henry 
Clay and preceding that of Orover Cleveland. A 
full index is appended to this interesting collection 
of wills. Few books with a more genuine human 
appeal have been given to the world by bench or 
bar than this from the pen of the Lecturer on Wills 
in the St. Louis University Institute of Law. 


Countel for ^^® ^y** *° literature will glean not a 
tJie literary few suggestions from the college leo- 
erafuman. ^^^ ^f £)p, Frederick Taber Cooper, 

now published under the caption, '< The Craftsman- 
ship of Writing" (Dodd). The title phrase is to be 
taken broadly; the hook contains no chapter on 
the theory of the Short-story, nor does it profess to 
teach the novel in nine lessons. Poeta naacitur — 
and Dr. Cooper follows the usual practice in de- 
voting the initial chapter of his book to the neces- 
sity of inborn talent and its definition. One might 
criticize the value of his rather indefinite tests of 
vocation, but after aU no literary aspirant is likely 
to be deterred in this way, nor indeed by anything 
short of a long series of rejected MSS. Chapters 
on << Self-Criticism " and << The Author's Purpose '' 
bring us to the practical half of the volume, which 
takes up successively, and with rather more origi- 
nality Uian one would expect in such hackneyed 
themes, << The Technique of Form," << The Gospel 
of Infinite Pains," ^The Question of Cleverness," 
'' Style," and " The Technique of Transition " with 
its value as a literary apprenticeship. The attitude 
of the author is professional rather than academic, 
and his numerous quotations — for which an index 
is provided — are interspersed with bits of his own 
literary experiences. Altogether the little volume 
is full of genial counsel ; and if the literally-minded 
reader finds it disappointing, he must remember his 
experience with previous works of this sort Only 
Mr. Hiram Maxim has succeeded in reducing the 
art of literature to the practical simplicity of the 
Rule of Three! 
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Beginnin„, o/ I" " The Beginnings of the Ameri- 
the JUvoituion oan Revolution " (Baker & Taylor 
inMtuMaehusetu. (j^.) Mifls Ellen Chase has gathered 
together, in three large volumes, a store of interest- 
ing information about political and social conditions 
in Massachusetts during the ten years before the 
battle of Lexington. The title is too comprehensive, 
for the author confines her attention almost ex- 
clusively to the developments in one New England 
state. The first volume traces the development of 
public opinion from the Stamp Act to 1774 ; the 
second brings the account up to the fight on Lexing- 
ton Green ; and the third is devoted entirely to this 
first American conflict and the events immediately 
following. The author has made a fine historical 
scrap-book, drawing her material from practically 
all available manuscript and printed sources, — con- 
temporary memoirs, diaries, broadsides, pamphlets, 
letters, and newspapers ; and has made her nar- 
rative serve principaJly as a connective. The docu- 
ments quoted or condensed represent both sides of 
the controversy, not only in Massachusetts but in 
England. The n^imerous illustrations are good, 
many being reproductions of contemporary prints 
and portraits. While the work cannot properly be 
termed a history of the events described, it will 
nevertheless be worth much to the scholar as well 
as to the general reader for the sidelights it throws 
on the disturbed conditions of the time. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


" English Elements in Jonson's Early Comedy " is 
the title of a monograph, over three hundred pages in 
length, by Mr. Charles Read Baskervill. It is pub- 
lished as a volume in the ^ humanistio " series of the 
<• Bulletin of the University of Texas." 

"David Ricardo: A Centenary Estimate," by Pro- 
fessor Jacob H. Hollander, is a recent publication of 
the Johns Hopkins Press. Its contents are a course of 
three lectures given at Harvard a year ago, << to mark 
the centenary anniversary of the appearance of Rioardo's 
first important publication." 

Dr. William Bachus Guitteau's « Government and 
Politics in the United States " (Houghton) is an up-to- 
date text-book for high schools that has consider- 
able originality of plan, and the unusual feature of 
abundant illustration. It is a very compact book, and 
contains more matter than is customarily to be found 
in works of its class. 

One of the most welcome of recent additions to 
« Everyman's Library" (Dutton) is the volume of 
'< Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers," as edited by 
Mr. John Masefield. Morton's *<Xew England's 
Memorial " is the principal feature of this ooUection, 
being supplemented by Winslow, Cushman, and John 
Smith's « ]Sew England's Trials." 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis has added to his works 
on the Orient a very readable but quite elementary 
sketch of the great empire which each day becomes 
of increasing interest to the western world. « China's 
Story in Myth, Legend, Art, and Annals " (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) is offered merely as an outline which may 


lead to a further study of so fascinating a subject. As 
such, the little volume is very welcome, for any work 
that will help Americans to understand and appre<Hate 
the many estimable qualities of their neighbors beyond 
the Pacific performs a real service. 

Mr. Reuben Post Halleck's *< History of American 
Literature " (American Book Co.^ is a companion vol- 
ume to the text-book of English literature that has 
been widely used and favorably regarded in our high 
schools during the past ten years or more. It is a 
painstaking work, attractive in its methods of presen- 
tation and well-considered in its estimates. 

" Farm Accounting and Business Methods " is the title 
of a text book prepared by Mr. J. A. Bexell of the Oregon 
Agricultural College for use in a course on farm man- 
agement offered by the Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. The author aims to offer such in- 
struction as will enable the farmer to employ thorough- 
going business methods in all his operations. Sugges- 
tions for organization and cooperation among farmers are 
also given, and questions having to do with raising the 
standard of living on the farm are tentatively touched 
upon. A book of printed forms and model financial 
statements accompanies the text. 

It is a little late — being thirty years after the orig- 
inal publication in its final form — for the ** Ferdinand 
Lassalle " of Dr. Georg Brandes to appear in English, 
but it is now given us by the Macmillan Co. in the 
form of publication which they have previously given 
to the author's « Main Currents " and other works. It 
is probably the most interesting book about Lassalle 
ever written (excepting ** The Tragic Comedians "), and 
even at this late day, when Lassalle's socialism seems 
very old-fashioned, and the great year of revolution 
belongs almost to ancient history, its accuracy, its sym- 
pathy, and its critical penetration make it well worth 
reading. 

The following German texts are of interest to the 
teaching profession: A new edition of Professor Camillo 
von Klenze's « Deutsche Gredichte " (Holt) ; Meissner's 
«Das Mttrchen von Heute" (Holt), edited by Dr. 
Morton C. Stewart; <« Deutsche Wirtschaft" (Holt), 
a volume of selections from Loening and Amdt, edited 
by Dr. John A Bole; an abridgment of Sudermann's 
« Fran Sorge " (Heath), edited by Professors Eugene 
Laser and Carl Osthaus; Hebbel's "Agnes Bernauer" 
(Frowde), edited by Professor Camillo von Klenze; 
Hans Hoffmann's «Iwan der Schreokliche und Sein 
Hund" (Frowde), edited by Dr. Charles Marshall 
Poor; and <<Drei Wochen in Deutsohland" (Frowde), 
a reading-book by Professor D. L. Savoy. 

A classified and annotated list of ** Books by Catholic 
Authors in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh" has 
been prepared by Mr. Harrison W. Craver, the librarian, 
with the aid of several competent assistants. Only 
works in English and Latin are included, as the neces- 
sary expert assistance for a more complete Ust was un- 
obtainable. Fiction and juvenile literature come at the 
end of the topical classification, and an alphabetical 
author index, exclusive of fiction, is added. A list of 
« Publications of the Library now in Print," but not 
necessarily from Catholic pens, closes the book, which 
is admirably executed and makes a substantial octavo 
pamphlet of 243 pages, serviceably bound in stiff paper. 
An imusual and unnecessary feature is the repetition of 
the author's name (except in the author index) before 
each of his works. The annotations are both descriptive 
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and critioal, original and selected. The work seems to 
be a safe and excellent guide for those who dare not trost 
themselves to the uncertainties, in matters of &dth, of 
the general catalogue. 

« Die Verlorene Tochter," a pleasant « Humoreske " 
by Ernst Wichert, edited by Mr. E. H. Babbitt^ is 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., as is also 
<< Kindertrftnen/' a pair of tales by Ernst von Wieden- 
bruch, now edited by Dr. A. £. Vestling. For the Messrs. 
Heath, Mr. A. Kenngott has edited Konrad Ferdinand 
Meyer's historical novelette, <* JUrg Jenatsch," and Mr. 
Bayard Quincy Morgan has edited Petri Rosegger's 
*'Der Lex von Gutenhag." More familiar German 
texts are afforded by Professor Bert John Vos and 
Professors Handschin and Lubke. The former has 
edited « Wilhelm Tell " for Messrs Ginn & Co., and the 
latter have edited for the American Book Co. the 
idyllic story of «Audifax und Hadumoth," extracted 
from the « Ekkehard " of Victor Scheffel. 

As a companion volume to the lectures on science, 
philosophy, and art, that were collected a year or so 
ago by Columbia University, that institution now gives 
us a volume of ** Lectures on Literature." They were 
delivered last year by members of the faculty, and are 
grouped under such captions as <* Literary Epochs," 
« Oriental Literatures," and << Modern Literatures." 
Professor Brander Matthews opens with an address on 
** Approaches to Literature," and the closing lecture is 
Professor Spingam's << Literary Criticism," to which we 
paid our respects some weeks ago. Between these two 
there are sixteen others, by such authorities as Pro- 
fessors Jackson, Hirth, Page, Thomas, and Trent. 
The lectures were prepared for the general public, but 
they make no unworthy concessions, and stand upon a 
high academic plane. 


Notes. 


Mr. H. C. Merwin has recently completed a life of 
Bret Harte, and the work will be issued next Autumn 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Mr. M. A. De Wolfe Howe is engaged upon a life of 
Bishop Hare, apostle to the Sioux, which will be issued 
in the Autumn by the Sturgis & Walton Co. 

** The Empresses of Rome," by Dr. Joseph McCabe, 
and a new Life of Vasari, by Mr. Robert W. Caiden, 
A. R. I. B. A., are announced for immediate publication 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

Miss Lilian Whiting has revised and brought down to 
date her well-known book on Boston literary and social 
life entitled « Boston Days," and the new edition has 
just been published in handsomely illustrated form by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Toward the end of the present month, the Century 
Co. will publish a new novel by Mr. Morley Roberts, 
an English writer better known in England than in this 
country. « Thorpe's Way" is a satire on middle-class 
social conventionalities and a jolly love story, of a style 
to invite comparison with Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 

It is interesting to note that Grerman readers are 
beginning to realize the genius of George Meredith. 
Some of his novels have lately been translated into 
German, three booklets on him were published last year, 
and Dr. Ernest Dick has just brought out a study of the 
Englishman, which is to be taken, he says, for a mere 
forerunner of an exhaustive critical work. He declares 


that Meredith ^ is richer than all the others — of his 
treasures there is no end "; and he adds, ** In times to 
come he will be spoken of in one breath with Ibsen 
and Tolstoy." 

The « Kilmarnock " Bums — « Poems Chiefly in the 
Scottish Dialect," published in 1786 — has been re- 
printed in type-facsimile at the Oxford Press, and is 
about to be added to the « Oxford Library of Prose 
and Poetry." In this library other early editions of 
poems have been similarly revived, including the work 
of Gray, Shelley, Keats, Browning, and others. 

It is reported that Madame Marguerite Audonx, 
the author of ** Marie-Claire," is engaged upon a long 
novel, which will give a picture of the lives of shop- 
girls and factory-girls in Paris. She has also in hand 
a shorter work called « La Valserine." The scene is 
laid in the Department of Jura, and the book deals 
with smuggling on the eastern frontier. 

The Putnams will soon publish a valuable contribo- 
tion to the history of the Mexican War in the collected 
letters of Robert Anderson, then Captain 3rd Artillery, 
U. S. A., written to his wife and family with almost 
daily reg^ularity during the months of advance against 
the enemy. The book will bear the title *' An Artillery 
Officer in the Mexican War," and will contain a pre- 
fatory word by the author's daughter, Eba Anderson 
Lawton. 

The forthcoming " Swanston " edition of Stevenson^s 
works, to which we referred in our last issue, will con- 
contain a considerable amount of hitherto unpublished 
material. There will be a general introduction by Mr. 
Andrew Lang; and all of the letters, as recently pub- 
lished in four volumes by the Messrs. Scribner, will 
be included. Unlike the previous limited editions of 
Stevenson, the ** Swanston " set is to be published at a 
very moderate price. 

« The Book of Buried Treasure " is the title of a 
volume by Mr. Ralph D. Paine, which will be published 
at an early date. It gives an account of treasure lost 
or buried by pirates and others in the Spanish Main 
and other parts of the New World. Mr. Paine also 
describes some of the attempts made to recover treasure, 
the most successful being that of Sir William Phipps, 
who raised $15,000,000 in gold and silver ingots from 
a pirate craft in the West Indies. 

One of the most interesting and welcome announce- 
ments that have come to us this year is that of an 
exhaustive biography of John Ruskin, to be written by 
his friend and editor, Mr. E. T. Cook. For several 
years past Mr. Cook has been going over all the avail- 
able material relating to Ruskin, in connection with his 
editorship of the splendid Library Edition of the com- 
plete works, issued by Mr. Greorge Allen; and no one 
is so well qualified as he to prepare the definitive life 
of Ruskin. We understand that the forthcoming work 
will be published in this country by the Maemillan Co. 

The wide-spread and continually increasing popular 
interest in fine prints offers ample justification for saeh 
a publication as " The Print-Collector*s Quarterly," the 
second number of which has just come to us from 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., the well-known print 
dealers of Xew York. This July issue is largely de- 
voted to wood-engraving, containing articles on this 
subject by the two foremost American wood-engravers, 
Mr. Timothy Cole and Mr. Henry Wolf. The worit of 
these two men is discussed in an essay by Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary; and there are also contributions 
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on «*The Printing of Wood-Engravings" by Mr. 
Theodore L. De Vinne, and "The Advantages of 
Wood-Engraving for Magazine Iliustiation '' by Mr. 
W. A. Bradley. All these articles are accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. 

The Autobiography of Tom L. Johnson, prepared 
during the last months of his life, will doubtless consti- 
tute one of the most interesting of next Autumn's pub- 
lications. Some of the chapters will appear serially in 
one of the popular magazines, and later the entire work 
will be issued in book form by Mr. B. W. Huebsch. 
In this connection we note the announcement of ** Tom 
L. Johnson— A Man of the People," by Mr. Carl 
Lorenz, to be published shortly by Messrs. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 

Among forthcoming historical worics of importance 
we note that Messrs. Constable of London are bringing 
out the long-promised work on the " Royal Daughters 
of England," by Mr. H. Murray Lane, His Majesty's 
Chester Herald of Arms, the fruit of his labors for 
more than half a century. The unique opportunities 
the author has enjoyed of access not only to the great 
European libraries, but to a large number of private 
records hitherto unexplored, will doubtless contribute 
to make his two large quarto volumes a most valuable 
personal history of the royal and illustrious families of 
Europe, covering a period of nearly ten centuries. 

There has been a complete reorganization of the 
manageoient of the John Lane Company, of New York, 
and the former administrative heads are no longer 
connected with the company. Mr. Lane has just sailed 
for England after having spent a month in this country 
looking after the afEairs of the company affecting 
a reorganization. Mr. Walter A. Johnson, formerly 
Manager of "The Litemational Studio," has been 
chosen to the Vice Presidency and Managing Director- 
ship of the company, and Mr. J. Jefferson Jones, 
formerly with J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadel- 
phia, is to be the chief managing editor for the company. 

Mr. George Moore's " Ave I Salve I Vale I " is now 
complete, and we may expect its publication next 
Autumn. It is said that many of the leading Irishmen 
both in politics and literature ~ Mr. W. B. Teats, Mr. 
George Russell, Lady Gregory, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Dr. Sigerson, Mr. William O'Brien, Mr. Tim Healy, 
and oUiers — figure in the volume. They appear 
without any attempt at disguise, though many of the 
incidents in which they play a part are imaginary. Mr. 
Moore is also collaborating with Mr. S. L. Robinson in 
a dramatic version of his best-known novel, " Esther 
Waters." 

The second group of ten volumes in Messrs. Holt's 
« Home University Library," to be ready in July, will 
be made up of the following volumes: «The Science 
of Wealth," by J. A. Hobson, M.A.; « Health and Di*- 
ease," by W. Leslie Mackenzie, M.D.; << Introduction 
to Mathematics," by A. N. Whitehead, D.Sc; "The 
Animal World," by F. W. Gamble, D.Sc; "Evolu- 
tion," by J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., and Patrick 
Geddes, M.A.; " Liberalism," by L. T. Hobhouse, M.A.; 
" The Opening Up of Africa," by H. H. Johnston, D. Sc. ; 
« Medieval Europe," by H. W. C. Davis, M.A.; "Crime 
and Insanity," by C. A. Mercier, F.R.C.S.; "Moham- 
medanism," by D. S. Margoliouth, M.A. 

Alexander H. R. Eraser, librarian of the Cornell Uni- 
versity College of Law, died last month after eighteen 
years of expert and devoted service at his post. His 


knowledge of the bibliography of the law was extraord- 
inary, and he had succeeded in building up the library 
under his charge from sixteen thousand to forty-two thou- 
sand volumes, making it second only to Harvard among 
the law-school libraries of the country. He seems to 
have had a passion for complete collections of all exist- 
ing editions of the standard law works, and was like a 
sleuth hound in the fatal certainty with which he would 
at last run down the object of his pursuit. But his in- 
terests were not confined to his specialty — he was a wide 
and appreciative reader, and, in his intercourse with 
young men, stimulative of what was best in them as stu- 
dents, readers, and thinkers. 
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